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revoked  the  indulgence,  and  promised  to  pass  any  bill  they  should  present  to  him 
for  the  security  of  religion,  they  took  him  at  his  word,  and  passed  a  bill  to  prevent 
dangers  which  may  happen  from  popish  recusants,  requiring  all  persons,  in  any 
office  under  government,  to  take  the  sacrament  in  the  church  of  England."  When 
this  bill,  which  has  since  been  called  the  Test  Act,  was  brought  into  the  House, 
the  Court  party  endeavoured  to  denounce  it  by  dividing  the  Protestant  church 
party  with  a  proposal  for  some  regard  to  the  Protestant  dissenters.  But  Alder- 
man Lowe,  seeing  the  project,  stood  up  again,  and  said — "He  hoped  the  clause  in 
favour  of  dissenters  would  occasion  no  intemperate  heat ;  that  he  should  move  for 
passing  the  bill,  which  was  such  a  barrier  against  popery,  without  any  alteration, 
without  interposing  anything  till  it  was  finished,  the  dissenters  choosing  rather  to 
lie  under  the  severity  of  the  laws  for  a  time,  than  clog  a  more  necessary  work." 
This  defeated  the  scheme  for  the  time ;  and,  as  no  money  bill  could  be  passed 
without  it,  the  king  gave  his  consent.  Dr.  Warner  adds,  that  the  act  has  con- 
tinued ever  since,  "much  to  the  dishonour  of  our  holy  religion."  Perhaps  the 
honour  of  our  holy  religion  was  lightly  considered.  When  it  was  the  fashion  for 
the  king  to  leave  the  bed  of  his  mistresses  to  attend  church,  and  take  the  sacra- 
ment, it  were  vain  in  his  courtiers  and  servants  to  expect  any  lofty  reverence  for 
the  sacraments  of  the  church. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  last  century  some  relief  was  given  to  the  Koman 
Catholics,  and  the  concession  stirred  up  the  dissenters  to  seek  a  similar  boon.  The 
Corporation  and  Test  Acts  had,  from  the  time  of  the  revolution,  been  felt  as 
burdens  of  oppressive  weight ;  and,  in  1787,  they  applied  to  parliament  for  relief. 
The  subject  was  ably  introduced  by  Mr.  Beaufoy,  and  as  ably  supported  by 
Mr.  Fox.  Lord  North  painted,  in  glowing  colours,  the  danger  to  the  church  from 
this  proposed  innovation,  and  insisted  that  the  acts  referred  to  were  merely  politi- 
cal ones,  and  that  the  exclusion  of  dissenters  from  offices  of  trust  could  not  be 
considered  either  as  an  injury  or  disgrace.  Mr.  Pitt  was  also  opposed  to  their 
repeal.  In  vain  was  the  attempt.  A  second  effort  was  made,  equally  unsuccessful. 
In  1790,  Mr.  Fox  himself  moved  the  repeal;  but  he  also  pleaded  in  vain  for  civil 
equality.  In  1792,  there  was  a  further  attempt,  headed  again  by  Mr.  Fox;  and 
then  came  the  French  revolution,  when,  in  the  alarm  created  by  it  in  the  minds  of 
the  upper  classes  in  this  country,  all  thoughts  of  justice  and  of  right  were  post- 
poned to  a  more  convenient  season.  And  thus  matters  remained  till  Lord  John 
Russell  carried  their  repeal ;  and  the  House  of  Commons  refused — 

"  To  make  the  symbol  of  atoning  grace 
An  office  key,  the  picklock  of  a  place." 

Lord  Palmerston  voted  with  the  minority.  His  argument  was,  that  the 
House  should  first  consider  the  case  of  the  Catholics.  As  much  as  any  man,  he 
deprecated  the  acts.  He  was  as  great  a  friend  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  as  the 
noble  lord :  he  was  an  enemy  to  all  interference  between  man  and  his  conscience. 
He  utterly  disbelieved  that  any  such  interference  could  give  security  to  church  or 
state.  It  could  do  no  good :  it  must  do  evil.  It  must  either  turn  honest  men 
into  hypocrites,  or  make  honest  men  discontented.  His  lordship  added — "  But  if 
those  laws  were  unjust  towards  the  dissenter,  and  unnecessary  for  the  security  of 
the  church,  why,  it  might  be  asked,  should  they  not  be  immediately  repealed? 
He  answered  that,  for  the  last  eighty  years,  they  had  virtually  and  practically  been 
repealed ;  that  the  annual  Indemnity  Act  had  converted  them  into  a  dead  letter. 
Merciless  and  severe  as  they  might  be,  yet  for  eighty  long  years  they  had  been 
asleep  and  spell-bound;  and,  as  he  saw  no  possibility  of  their  being  awakened,  he 
would  not  trouble  himself  to  care  about  an  existence  which  had  ceased  to  deserve 
that  name.  He  looked  upon  the  revival  of  these  laws  as  absolutely  impossible.  It 
would  be  an  evil  to  which  the  country  could  not  submit.  It  would  be  an  evil 
affecting  not  merely  the  dissenters,  but  the  members  of  the  church  of  England. 
For  as  the  test  was  required  for  every  possible  office  under  the  crown,  from  the 
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highest  in  the  state,  to  the  most  insignificant  and  menial,  it  might  fairly  be 
asramed,  that  for  one  dissenter  who  would  become  obnoxious  to  the  penalties,  i  the 
acts  were  to  be  revived,  there  would  be  ten  members  of  the  church  of  England 
caught  in  the  trammels  of  the  law.  The  revival  of  those  laws,  then,  being  an  event 
notlo  be  supposed,  the  only  question  was,  whether  their  dormant  existence  was  an 
evil  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  call  for  the  interposition  of  parliament, 
opinion  was,  that  parliament  should  dispose  of  practical  evils  before  they  began 
to  deal  with  theoretical- ones;  and  he  objected  to  take  up  the  last  until  the  first 
had  been  redressed.  There  were  two  classes  of  men  upon  whom  the  laws  imposed 
civil  and  political  disabilities  on  account  of  religious  opinions— the  Protestant 
dissenters  and  the  Roman  Catholics.  The  penalties  on  the  first  were  virtually 
repealed,  and  had  no  operation,  or,. at  least,  a  very  trifling  one.  He  did  not  choose 
to  begin  with  the  lesser  evil,  and  leave  untouched  the  greater.  He  would  begin 
with  the  greater ;  and  when  that  was  brought  down  to  the  level  of  the  lesser,  then 
he  should^be  prepared  to  consider  the  whole  subject  upon  a  general  view,  and  to 
deal  with  both  classes  upon  a  common  and  uniform  principle.  That  was,  in  his 
opinion,  the  statesmanlike  mode  of  proceeding ;  that  was  the  only  way  by  which 
they  could  hope  to  heal  differences,  and  tranquillise  the  empire ;  that  was  the  only 
course  which  would  be  just  towards  the  Catholics." 

Mr.  Peel  has  left  us  an  ample  history  of  the  way  in  which  the  ministry  acted, 
in  view  of  the  debate,  and  after. 

"  In  the  present  loose  state  of  religious  opinion,"  wrote  Peel's  former  tutor  and 
fast  friend,  Dr.  Loyd,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  "  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the  debate 
will  turn  much  on  the  total  independence  of  civil  affairs  on  religious  opinions ;  and 
though  the  argument  is  perfectly  absurd  in  any  state  where  there  is  a  church 
established  by  law,  controlled  by  law,  with  her  formularies  authorised  and  un- 
changeable by  law — still,  the  licentious  opinion  is  so  much  more  popular  in  a 
democratic  assembly,  and  so  much  within  the  grasp  of  all  men,  that  it  is  very  likely 
it  will  be  argued  only  on  those  grounds."  The  bishop  then  recommends  him. 
Sherlock's  and  Broadley's  tracts  on  the  subject.  The  date  of  this  letter  is  Feb- 
ruary 10th. 

Mr.  Peel  replies  on  the  19th — "The  argument  against  repeal,  for  a  popular 
assembly  like  the  House  of  Commons,  is  threadbare  in  the  extreme.     The  distinc- 
tion between  the  sacrament  as  an  actual  qualification  for  office,  and  the  proof  it 
incidentally  affords  of  qualification,  is  too  refined  for  the  House.      It  might  do 
very  well  when  people  took  the  sacrament  once  a  month ;  but  now  people  take  the 
sacrament  (when  it  is  required  in  the  case  of  office),  not  for  the  sake  of  religion, 
but  for  the  sake  of  office.     The  best  argument — mind,  I  am  speaking  always  of 
House  of  Commons'  arguments ;  of  arguments  for  people  who  know  very  little  of 
the  matter ;  care  not  much  about  it ;  half  of  whom  have  dined,  or  are  going  to 
dine,  and  are  only  forcibly  struck  by  that  which  they  instantly  comprehend  without 
trouble — the  best  argument  is  this  : — Under  the  existing  system,  a  kindly  feeling  has 
grown  up  between  dissenters  and  the  church  of  England.     When  was  there  a  period, 
when  has  there  been  a  period,  of  less  religious  polemics  mixed  up  with  civil  contro- 
versies, than  there  has  been  within  the  last  forty  years  ?     May  not  this  state  of 
comparative  peace  be  connected  with  a  state  of  law  which  gives,  practically,  the 
dissenter  the  enjoyment  of  civil  rights,  but  recognises  the  predominance  of  the 
established  church  ?      The   dissenter   is   satisfied  with   practical   possession ;    the 
established  church  with  the  admission — the  annually-received  admission  by  the 
legislature  of  the  legal  claim  to  superior  protection.     Why  bring  parties  into  con- 
flict, when  for  thirty  years  both  parties  have  been  satisfied."     This  reasoning,  based 
on  false  assumptions,  did  not  satisfy  the  House  of  Commons.     Lord  John  llussell's 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  though  opposed  with  all 
the  influence  and  authority  of  government  (Mr.  Peel  states  as  much),  was  carried 
by  a  majority  of  237  against  193. 

Mr.  Peel  continues — "  Notwithstanding  this  decision,  adverse  to  the  views  of 
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the  administration,  it  appeared  to  the  advisers  of  the  crown,  that,  considering  the 
state  of  parties,  and  all  that  had  passed  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning — the  abdi- 
cation of  one  government,  and  the  very  recent  constitution  of  another — we  should 
not  be  justified  in  abandoning  the  service  of  the  crown,  and  exposing  the  king  to 
all  the  embarrassment  which  must  be  the  result  of  our  resignation  at  such  a  period, 
and  under  such  circumstances.  Considering,  on  the  other  hand,  the  amount  of  the 
majority  in  the  Commons  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts, 
and  that  that  majority  included  many  attached  friends  of  the  established  church 
(Lord  Sandon,  Sir  Thomas  Acland,  and  others  generally  concurring  with  them  on 
religious  matters),  it  appeared  to  me  that  it  would  be  veiy  unwise  hastily  to  commit 
the  House  of  Lords  to  a  conflict  with  the  House  of  Commons  on  a  question  of  this 
nature.  I  expressed  this  opinion  to  my  colleagues,  requesting  only  that  no  deci- 
sion on  the  course  to  be  pursued  by  government  should  be  taken  without  previous 
communication  with  the  highest  authorities  in  the  church,  and  an  earnest  effort  to 
act  in  friendly  concert  with  them,  in  order  that,  if  the  ultimate  decision  should  be 
in  favour  of  concession,  the  church  might  have  the  credit  of  voluntary  and  cheerful 
acquiescence  in  measures  which,  without  requiring  any  compromise  of  principle, 
were  calculated  to  conciliate  the  good-will  of  those  who  dissented  from  the  doctrines 
of  the  church.  I  thought  that,  after  the  declared  opinions  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  an  eager,  yet  unavailing,  opposition,  or  even  a  sullen  neutrality,  or 
grudging,  or  extorted  consent,  would  deprive  concession  of  all  its  grace,  and 
increase  whatever  might  be  the  amount  of  danger."  Accordingly,  communications 
were  entered  into  with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  other  prelates. 
Peel  writes — "  I  have  had  opportunities  of  ascertaining  the  opinions  of  the  arch- 
bishop, Bishops  of  Durham,  London,  and  Chester,  on  the  present  state  of  the 
question  regarding  the  Corporation  and  Test  Acts.  My  impression  is,  that  they 
all  incline  to  a  permanent  settlement  of  the  question  now.  As  might  be  expected, 
Kaye,  Coppleston,  and  Law,  are  at  least  as  favourable  to  such  a  course  as  they  are. 
I  think  declaration  in  lieu  of  sacramental  test — the  latter  being  repealed — will  be 
the  measure;  but  we  must  not  say  so  now."  On  March  15th,  Peel  writes — "I 
have  been  all  the  morning  at  Lambeth,  with  the  two  archbishops,  Llandaff, 
Durham,  London,  and  Chester.  We  settled  a  declaration,  which  I  think  will  go 
down  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  which  we  can  carry  against  all  the  dissenting 
interest  there ;  and  will,  in  my  opinion,  or,  at  least,  under  all  circumstances,  be 
satisfactory  to  the  church." 

With  a  view  to  the  forthcoming  debate,  the  Bishop  of  Oxford  writes,  sug- 
gesting that  Mr.  Peel  should  take  higher  church  ground,  and  should  show  that  the 
principle  of  religious  equality,  whether  true  or  false  in  the  abstract,  was  not  the 
principle  of  the  English  constitution.  Mr.  Peel  replies — 

"  The  mode  in  which  it  is  most  prudent  to  discuss  any  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  must  be  determined  by  a  variety  of  considerations,  of  which  it  is  not 
easy  for  persons  at  a  distance  to  judge.  One  of  these  circumstances,  and  a  most 
material  one,  is  the  prospect  of  being  victorious  or  beaten.  If  you  are  to  be  beaten, 
the  higher  the  tone  you  take,  the  more  creditable  it  may  be  to  the  individual 
member  who  takes  it ;  but,  let  me  add,  the  more  complete  is  the  triumph  over  the 
party  on  whose  behalf  it  is  taken.  It  might  have  been  right  to  say — 'The  Test 
Act  is  essential  to  the  security  of  the  church  ;  it  recognises  the  great  principle  that 
conformity  to  the  church  should  be  the  qualification  for  civil  trust ;  it  is  the  barrier 
and  bulwark,  and  so  forth.  Eemove  it,  and  the  church  is  gone :  the  dissenters  will 
be  triumphant.  I  disclaim  all  responsibility  for  such  an  issue,  and  throw  it  upon 
the  House  of  Commons.'  This  is  a  high  line,  and  a  good  line  ;  the  best  possible, if 
it  succeed,  and  is  supported  by  a  large  majority.  But,  if  it  fails,  of  course  the 
minister  taking  it  resigns,  which  is  a  very  subordinate  part  of  the  consideration. 
But  what  is  the  position  of  the  church  ? — and  what  is  the  position  of  the  dissenter, 
admitted  by  the  minister  to  have  had  a  complete  triumph  ? 

"  Now  a  word  as  to  the  substance  of  the  argument  you  advised  me  to  hold. 
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"  Is  it  possible  to  maintain,  that  to  talk  of  an  established  church,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  assert  the  equal  right  of  all  religious  sects,  is  a  contradiction  in 
terms  ?  That  an  established  religion  necessarily  implies  superiority  of  privilege ; 
and  that,  if  Lord  John  Russell  wished  to  affirm  the  equal  right  of  all,  the  more 
manly  way  would  be  to  move  at  once  that  there  should  be  no  established  church  ? 

"  Supposing  I  had  said  this  in  the  House  of  Commons.  First — what  would 
Scotland  reply  to  me  ? 

"That  she  had  as  much  an  established  church  as  England  had — a  church 
declared  permanent  and  inviolable  in  terms  as  solemn  and  binding  as  any  that  arc 
applied  to  the  episcopal  church  of  England. 

"  She  would  scout  my  doctrine,  that  the  true  test  of  an  establishment  was 
exclusive  civil  privilege  of  any  kind  for  its  members.  There  is  no  distinguishing 
test  in  Scotland :  none  of  any  kind.  There  is  equal  rights  of  all  sects  so  far  as 
civil  and  corporate  offices  are  concerned. 

"  There  may  be  an  exception  in  some  cases  as  to  Catholics.  If,  then,  it  is,  it 
stands  on  special  grounds.  The  general  rule  in  Scotland  is  equal  civil  privilege 
for  all,  but  an  established  church. 

"  Secondly — what  would  Ireland  say  to  me  ? 

"  She  has  an  established  church ;  but,  with  respect  to  every  sect  (except  the 
Roman  Catholics) — Presbyterian,  Seceder,  Unitarian,  Infidel,  Atheist — she  puts 
i  hem  on  a  better  footing,  with  respect  to  civil  privilege,  than  the  members  of  the 
church  of  England. 

"  She  has  released  every  dissenter,  by  a  permanent  law,  from  the  sacramental 
test ;  but  leaves  it  to  be  taken  by  the  members  of  the  church  of  England. 

"  In  the  case  of  every  sect  except  the  Roman  Catholic,  there  is,  I  apprehend, 
in  Ireland,  at  this  moment,  equality  of  civil  privilege ;  and  yet  there  is  an 
established  church. 

"  Well,  then,  in  England,  the  moment  you  do  that  which  the  House  of 
Commons  resolved  to  do — repeal  the  sacramental  test — even  if  you  impose  a 
declaration  to  be  taken  in  common  by  all,  whether  they  be  members  of  the  church 
or  dissenters  (provided  that  declaration  can  be  taken  without  scruple  by  a  dissenter), 
you  do  establish,  I  apprehend,  practically,  equality  of  civil  privilege."  Mr.  Peel 
adds — 

"I  do  not,  therefore,  think  that  it  is  possible  to  contend  for  the  abstract 
position,  that  the  true  test,  or  one  of  the  essential  tests  of  an  established  church,  is 
the  superior  privilege  as  to  civil  rights  of  its  members. 

"  In  these  times  it  is  not  very  prudent  to  lay  down  general  doctrines  with 
respect  to  the  essential  attributes  of  the  church,  unless  we  are  quite  sure  that  they 
are  safe  doctrines  for  all  parts  of  our  empire. 

"  It  is  safe  to  say  that  is  the  established  church  of  England,  to  which  the  king 
must  conform ;  whose  chief  ministers  have  a  right  to  seats  in  the  House  of  Lords ; 
which  has  an  inalienable  claim  to  ecclesiastical  property. 

"  But  I  should  be  sorry,  for  the  sake  of  the  church,  to  argue  that  she  ceased 
to  be  the  established  church  if  you  once  admitted  equality  of  civil  privilege. 

"  I  do  not  say  that  there  ought  not  to  be  equality  of  civil  privilege.  All  I  say  is, 
that  I  should  be  sorry  to  rest  the  question  of  an  establishment  or  not  upon  that  issue." 

Still,  however,  the  church  party  were  in  alarm.  Dr.  Tournay  writes  to  the 
Bishop  of  Oxford — "  I  am  frightened  by  what  appears  to  be  the  plan  for  substitut- 
ing a  declaration  for  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts.  Most  gladly  should  I  part  with 
the  sacramental  test ;  but  what  we  have  in  exchange  should  be  sufficient  in  itself, 
and  enforced  without  interruption  or  dispensation  whatever.  But,  as  matters  now 
stand,  the  dissenter  is  not  to  declare  generally  that  he  will  not  destroy  her  by 
means  of  his  official  power  and  opportunities.  What  is  still  worse,  when  the 
declaration  is  made  what  it  ought  to  be,  it  is  only  to  be  made  when  the  crown 
thinks  fit.  So  that,  when  Lord  Lansdowne  is  Prime  Minister,  it  will  never  be  made 
at  all.  Can  this  be  so  ?  If  so,  the  church  will  surrender  all,  and  gain  nothing." 
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Mr.  Peel,  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Oxford,  says  in  reply — 
"  Dr.  Tournay's  proposal  is  this — Let  every  man  who  was  formerly  subject  to  the 
test  be  now  compelled  to  take  the  declaration  previously  to  his  admission  to  office ; 
that  is,  let  every  man  who  receives  the  king's  wages,  who  holds  any  office  or  any 
commission,  be  required  to  make  a  declaration  about  the  church  of  England.  The 
annual  Indemnity  Act,  of  course,  is  not  to  apply  to  this  declaration  ;  it  must  really 
be  made  and  subscribed.  Now  it  certainly  would  be  very  edifying  to  administer  to 
midshipmen,  young  ensigns  in  the  guards,  state  trumpeters,  all  the  king's  house- 
hold servants,  all  gaugers  and  tide-waiters,  a  solemn  declaration  that  they  would 
not  use  their  influence  to  the  injury  of  the  Protestant  church. 

"  But  it  may  be  said — Specify  who  are  to  take  this  declaration ;  or  make  all 
take  it  as  the  general  rule ;  then  specify  the  exceptions. 

"  Just  let  Dr.  Tournay  try  his  hand  at  a  clause  specifying  nomination,  the 
offices  to  which  the  declaration  is  to  apply,  or  the  exceptions.  It  appears  to  me, 
that  either  course  would  involve  the  declaration  in  ridicule,  or  would  just  confine 
it  to  a  few  enumerated  offences,  at  the  risk  of  omitting  many  which  ought  to  be 
included. 

"  Be  it  enacted,  that  all  privy  councillors,  sheriffs,  magistrates,  are  to  take 
the  declaration.  Very  good :  but  what  am  I  to  do  with  officers  of  the  ordnance — the 
surveyor-general  of  the  ordnance,  for  instance — the  commissioners  of  customs? 
An  Indian  judge:  is  he  to  make  the  declaration — That  whereas,  all  his  influence 
being  confined  to  the  island  of  Ceylon,  he  will  not  use  it  in  injuring  the  church  of 
England?  Really,  to  attempt,  in  an  act  of  parliament,  to  nominate  either  the 
offices  or  the  exceptions,  would,  in  my  opinion,  cover  the  declaration  with  ridicule, 
even  if  the  attempt  were  not  a  hopeless  one. 

"  The  taking  of  the  declaration  is  essential  in  the  cases  of  all  corporate  offices. 
There  is  no  power  of  dispensation  there.  May  we  not  trust  the  king,  being  the 
head  of  the  church  of  England?  If  we  are  prepared  to  entrust  him  with  the 
power  of  appointing  a  dissenter  to  the  highest  civil  office,  may  we  not  trust  him 
with  the  power  of  naming  the  offices  to  which  the  declaration  shall  apply  ?" 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  bill  passed,  laden  with  securities.  Objections 
were  taken  to  the  power  originally  given  to  the  crown  to  name  the  offices,  on  the 
appointment  to  which  the  declaration  substituted  for  the  sacramental  test  should 
be  made.  In  the  House  of  Commons  these  objections  were  obviated  by  providing 
that  the  specification  of  offices  should  be  an  act  of  the  king  in  council.  In  the 
Lords  the  bill  was  altered  in  this  respect.  All  discretionary  authority  was  taken 
away.  As  the  general  rule,  the  declaration  was  required  to  be  made  by  all  persons 
employed  in  the  public  service.  Then  followed  an  exception  from  that  rule, 
expressly  inserted  in  the  act,  in  favour  of  military  and  naval  officers  below  the 
rank  of  rear-admiral  and  major-general ;  and  of  all  persons  whatever  employed  in 
the  management  or  collection  of  the  revenue. 

Another  more  important  alteration  was  made  in  the  b.ll  in  its  passage 
through  the  Lords.  As  it  was  sent  from  the  Commons,  the  declaration  was 
not  required  to  be  made  "on  the  true  faith  of  a  Christian."  These  words, 
objected  to  at  the  time  by  Lord  Holland,  were  inserted  in  the  Lords,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lord  Eldon  and  the  Bishop  of  Llandaff.  The  consequence  of  this  clause 
was  the  exclusion  of  Jews  from  parliament.  An  attempt  was  made,  by  Mr.  Robert 
Grant,  to  get  the  clause  repealed,  but  in  vain.  His  bill  for  the  admission  of  the 
Jews,  was  passed,  in  the  Commons,  by  a  majority  of  eighteen;  but  thrown  out,  on 
the  second  reading,  by  228  to  165. 

Lord  Eldon,  the  chief  opponent  of  the  bill,  was  terribly  annoyed  at  its  success; 
and  was  very  angry  with  the  bishops  for  giving  it  support.  In  his  letters  to  his 
daughter,  he  speaks  of  it,  "  as  being,  in  his  poor  judgment,  as  bad,  as  mischievous, 
and  as  revolutionary  as  the  most  captious  dissenter  could  wish  it  to  be."  He  says — 
"  The  administration  have — to  their  shame  be  it  said — got  the  archbishops,  and 
most  of  the  bishops,  to  support  this  revolutionary  bill."  In  his  speech  in  the  House 
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of  Lords,  Lord  Eldon  observed,  that  "  he  had  voted  against  such  a  bill  before  some 
of  their  lordships  now  supporting  it  were  born ;  and  he  might  say  the  same  of 
the  right  reverend  prelates  who  were  so  strangely  showing  their  attachment  to  the 
church.     The  last  time  the  question  was  agitated  in  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
in  1790,  when  there  was  a  majority  of  187  against  it.     Nothing  had  occurred  since 
to  make  it  less  mischievous."     His  lordship  forgot  that  the  majority  of  187  against 
the  bill,  had,  in  the  course  of  time,  been  turned  into  a  majority  of  forty-four  in  its 
favour — a  fact  which,  if  his  lordship  overlooked,  a  real  statesman  like  Mr.  Peel 
could  not.     "  It  might  be  consistent,"  remarks  the  latter  gentleman,  on  the  above 
passage,  with  perfect  fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  church,  "  to  believe,  that  with 
this  decisive  evidence  of  a  change  in  public  opinion,  and  considering  the  cop- 
scientious  objections  of  many  sincere  friends  of  the  church  to  the  sacramental  test 
as  a  qualification  for  office — it  might  be  more  for  the  real  interests  of  the  church 
and  religion,  to  consent  to  an  alteration  of  the  law,  than  to  commit  a  minority  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  even  with  the  aid  of  the  Lords,  to  a  conflict  for  its  main- 
tenance."    It  may  be  still  further  urged,  that  the  ministry  were  wise  in  counselling 
acquiescence,  and  the  church  wise  in  taking  that  advice.     "  Thirty  years   since," 
said  Alderman  Wood,  "  there  were  only  two  or  three  persons  in  the  corporation  of 
the  city  of  London  favourable  to  repeal.     The  other  day,  when  the  corporation 
met  to  petition  for  repeal,  only  two  hands  were  held  up  against  the  petition."     The 
time,  then,  had  manifestly  arrived  when  the  sense  of  the  community  had  refused  to 
support  the  sacramental  test — when  it  had  become  a  mockery — a  mockery,  in  reality, 
of  a  very  awful  character.     As  an  illustration  of  the  religious  influence  of  requiring 
persons  to  qualify  for  office  by  taking  the  sacraments  in  the  church  of  England,  one  of 
the  speakers  in  the  debate  in  parliament  on  the  subject,  said,  that  "  it  was  customary, 
in  some  parts,  for  a  churchwarden  or  sexton  to  announce,  from  the  church  steps,  to  a 
waiting  group — 'Now  you  who  want  to  qualify,  come  this  way.'"     In  reality  the 
ministry  had  no  alternative.     "  Had  any  other  course  been  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment,"  writes    Mr.   Peel,  "the  final    result    of    parliamentary  discussion  would 
probably  have  been  the  same — viz.,  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts. 
Whether  it  would  have  taken  place  under  circumstances  more  favourable  to  the 
true  interests  of  the  church,  or  more  conducive  to  the  maintenance  of  harmony 
and  good-will  among  the  professors  of  different  religious  creeds,  may  fairly  be 
questioned."     Sir  Kobert  puts  his  case  very  modestly.     In  our  opinion  it  could  be 
settled  by  him  better  than  any  one  else.     He  represented  the  church  party :  he 
was  member  for  the  University  of  Oxford :  he  was  the  friend  and  confidante  of 
bishops  and  archbishops.     Had  it  been  placed  in  other  and  less  friendly  hands,  the 
settlement  would  have  been  much  more  angry  and  difficult.     It  was  well  for  the 
church  that  it  was  not  postponed  till  later  days,  when  fiercer  passions  were  aroused ; 
when  further  aims  were  held ;  when  the  masses,  with  their  giant  strength,  had 
wrung  reform  from  a  trembling  aristocracy  and  an  unwilling  king. 


CHAPTEE  XXIII. 

THE     CATHOLIC     QUESTION. 

A  GENERATION  had  nearly  passed  away  since  the  union  between  England  and 
Ireland  had  been  achieved,  and  yet  the  latter  was  as  turbulent  and  disaffected  to 
England  as  at  any  time  of  her  history. 

When  the  union  was  effected,  Mr.  Pitt  intended  to  relieve  the  Catholics. 
George  III.  was  obstinately  opposed  to  it,  and  Irish  disaffection  became  greater 
than  ever. 
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In  1803,  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  was  suspended,  and  martial  law  re-enacted. 
In  1807,  the  Irish  Insurrection  Act  was  passed;  and,  in  1814,  it  was,  with 
some  modifications,  re-enacted,  at  the  instance  of  Mr.  Peel,  then  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland.  "  They  have  sent,"  said  O'Connell,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Peel,  "  a 
raw  youth,  squeezed  out  of  the  workings  of  I  know  not  what  factory,  and  not  past 
the  foppery  of  perfumed  handkerchiefs  and  thin  shoes,  to  govern  us."  Time  after 
time,  the  question  of  Catholic  relief  had  been  discussed  in  .the  Lords  and  Commons. 
It  was  a  standing  article  of  Whig  faith ;  and  we  have  every  reason  to  believe,  that 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  when  Irish  vice-regent,  had  been  authorised  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales  to  hold  out  hopes  that,  on  his  accession  to  the  government  of  the  country, 
Catholic  disabilities  should  cease.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  question  had 
been  generally  under  the  leadership  of  Grattan,  of  whom  Sir  James  Mackintosh 
has  well  said — "  He  is  one  of  the  few  private  men  whose  virtues  are  followed  by 
public  fame.  He  is  one  of  the  few  men  whose  private  virtues  are  to  be  cited  as 
examples  for  those  who  would  follow  in  his  public  steps."  Grattan  was  one  of  the 
most  unsullied  of  Ireland's  sons.  When  the  English  legislature  was  endeavouring, 
before  the  union,  to  usurp  the  right  of  governing  that  country,  Grattan  carried  the 
memorable  resolution  in  the  Irish  parliament — "That  the  king's  most  excellent 
majesty,  and  the  Lords  and  Commons  of  Ireland,  are  the  only  power  competent  to 
make  laws  for  Ireland."  Fifty  thousand  pounds  were  voted  him,  "  as  a  testimony 
of  the  national  gratitude  for  such  great  national  services."  He  opposed  the  union ; 
but,  after  it  was  carried,  solicited  the  suffrage  of  an  English  constituency  for  a  seat 
in  the  imperial  parliament.  On  his  death,  the  motions  on  the  subject  were  made 
by  Mr.  Plunket,  one  of  the  leading  orators  of  the  day. 

It  was  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Grattan's  annual  motion,  that  Lord  Palmerston, 
at  some  length,  entered  into  the  question,  and  declared  the  grounds  on  which  he 
should  support  the  Catholic  party.  In  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  said — 

"Although  I  wish  the  Catholic  claims  to  be  considered,  /  never  will  admit 
their  claims  to  stand  upon  the  ground  of  right.  To  maintain  that  the  legislature 
of  a  country  has  not  a  right  to  impose  such  political  disabilities  upon  any  class  of 
the  community  as  it  may  deem  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  the  whole, 
would  be  to  strike  at  once  at  the  fundamental  principles  on  which  civilised 
government  is  founded.  If  I  thought  the  Catholics  were  asking  for  their  rights,  I, 
for  one,  would  not  go  into  the  committee.  What !  would  it  be  becoming  for  the 
British  parliament  to  say  to  the  Catholics — '  We  allow  that  what  you  ask  of  us  are 
only  just  and  natural  rights,  but  we  will  not  freely  and  liberally  grant  them.  We 
will  go  into  a  committee  to  barter  with  you  for  the  concession  of  those  admitted 
rights,  to  see  under  what  conditions,  with  what  modifications,  and  subject  to  what 
restrictions,  these  rights  can  be  sanctioned  by  us  ?'  Such  conduct  would  at  once 
be  inconsistent  and  unjust.  I  wish  the  few  honourable  members  who  maintain  this 
doctrine  of  right,  to  weigh  well  all  the  consequences  to  which  it  is  calculated 
to  lead. 

"  Putting  this  question,  however,  entirely  upon  the  ground  of  expediency,  I 
cannot  concur  with  those  who  think  that  they  have  proved  the  expediency  of  con- 
tinuing the  Catholic  disabilities  now,  by  showing  that  they  were  necessary  in  the 
times  when  they  were  originally  imposed.  These  disabilities  are  not  the  rule  of  the 
constitution,  but  an  exception  from  that  rule  ;  their  necessity  in  one  century  is  no 
evidence  of  their  expediency  in  another ;  and  it  is  as  much  incumbent  upon  those 
who  now  contend  for  their  continuance,  to  show  that  they  are  required  for  the 
present  security  of  the  state,  as  it  was  upon  those  who  first  framed  them,  to  prove 

the  necessity  of  their  original  enactment. 

******* 

"  I  do  not  think,  then,  that  a  case  of  danger  has  been  sufficiently  made  out. 
But  if  I  think  there  is  no  real  danger  in  the  removal  of  these  disabilities,  accom- 
panied by  such  other  corresponding  regulations  as  the  House  may  ultimately  adopt, 
I  do  think  there  i*  both  inconvenience  and  danger  in  the  continuance  of  the  present 
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anomalous  state  of  things.  We  have  gone  too  far  to  stop  where  we  are.  If  it  had 
been  intended  for  ever  to  debar  the  Catholics  from  any  share  in  the  honours  of 
this  constitution,  they  have  been  too  largely  admitted  to  its  civil  privileges. 
It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  be  satisfied  when  so  near  the  attainment  of  its 

wishes. 

"  We  cannot,  under  these  circumstances,  hope  to  derive  those  advantages  from 
the  Catholics,  as  members  of  the  community,  which,  otherwise,  we  might  expect. 
We  have,  in  the  bosom  of  the  empire,  a  large  mass,  considerable  by  its  numbers, 
by  property,  by  rank,  by  talent  and  activity,  but  separate  in  its  feelings,  distinct  in 
its  interests,  circumscribed  and  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  community  by  an  im- 
passable line  of  demarcation.     Is  this  a   desirable  state  of  things?     Can  we  be 
said  to  have  at  our  command  the  full  natural  resources  of  the  united  empire  ?     I 
do  not  mean  to  palliate  or  defend  the  conduct  of  the  Catholics  :  it  has  been  most 
reprehensible.     To  their  own  violence  and  intemperance  they  have  to  ascribe  many 
of  the  difficulties  which  they  still  have  to  encounter.     But  is  the  course  which  has 
been  so  long  pursued  with  regard  to  them  wise  and  beneficial  for  the  country  ? 
That  is  the  real  question  for  the  House  to  consider.     Is  it  wise,  for  instance,  to 
say  to  any  set  of  men,  that  they  may  enter,  it  is  true,  the  army  or  the  navy ;  but, 
whatever   may   be  the  bravery  and  talents    they    display,  however  brilliant  the 
achievements  they  may  perform,  they  must  remain  in  the  inferior  ranks  of  the 
service  ?     Can  we  hope  from  such  men  the  full  stretch  of  exertion  to  which,  by 
proper  incentives,  they  might  be  led  ?     Is  it  wise,  again,  to  admit  men  to  the  pro- 
fession of  the  law,  and  forbid  them  to  aspire  to  its  honours  ?     Might  not  the 
knowledge  and  habit  of  business  so  acquired  sometimes  be  perverted  to  mischievous 
purposes?     Might  not  the  activity  or  ambition  which  is  cherished  in  one  direction 
break  out  in  another  ?     If  men  feel  that  they  cannot  hope  to  rise  to  professional 
honours,  may  they  not  be  tempted  to  gratify  their  love  of  destruction  by  becoming 
the  leaders  of  a  faction  ?     I  do  not  say  that  such  things  would,  but,  undoubtedly, 
they  might  be. 

"  Is  it  wise  to  say  to  men  of  rank  and  property,  who,  from  old  lineage  or 
present  possessions,  have  a  deep  interest  in  the  common  weal,  that  they  live,  indeed, 
in  a  country  where,  by  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution,  it  is  possible  for  any 
man,  themselves  only  excepted,  by  the  honest  exertion  of  talents  and  industry  in 
the  avocations  of  political  life,  to  make  himself  honoured  and  respected  by  his 
countrymen,  and  to  render  good  service  to  the  state ;  that  they  alone  can  never  be 
permitted  to  enter  this  career;  that  they  may,  indeed,  usefully  employ  themselves 
in  the  humbler  avocations  of  private  life,  but  that  public  service  they  never  can 
perform,  public  honour  they  never  shall  attain  ?  What  we  have  lost  by  the  con- 
tinuance of  this  system  it  is  not  for  man  to  know ;  what  we  may  have  lost  can  be 
more  easily  imagined.  If  it  had  unfortunately  happened  that,  by  the  circumstances 
of  birth  and  education,  a  Nelson,  a  Wellington,  a  Burke,  a  Fox,  or  a  Pitt,  had 
belonged  to  this  class  of  the  community,  of  what  honours,  and  what  glory,  might 
not  the  page  of  British  history  have  been  deprived?  To  what  perils  and  calamities 
might  not  this  country  have  been  exposed  ?  The  question  is  not  whether  we  would 
have  so  large  a  part  of  the  population  Catholic  or  not.  There  they  are,  and  we 
must  deal  with  them  as  we  can.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  that,  by  any  human  pressure, 
we  can  stop  the  spring  which  gushes  from  the  earth.  But  it  is  for  us  to  consider 
whether  we  will  force  it  to  spend  its  strength  in  secret  and  hidden  courses,  under- 
mining our  fences  and  corrupting  our  soil,  or  whether  we  shall  at  once  turn  the 
current  into  the  open  and  spacious  channel  of  honourable  and  constitutional 
ambition,  converting  it  into  the  means  of  national  prosperity  and  public 
wealth." 

He  concluded  with  the  following  happy  eulogium  on  the  measure : — "  I  cannot 

sit  down  without  expressing  the  satisfaction  which  I  feel,  in  common   with  the 

nation  at  large,  at  the  determination  which  the  government  has  at  last  adopted  to 

give  peace  to  Ireland.     It  will  open  a  career  of  happiness  to  Ireland  which  for 
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centuries  she  has  been  forbidden  to  taste,  and  to  England  a  prospect  of  commercial 
prosperity  and  national  strength  which  has  hitherto  been  a  stranger  to  its  annals. 
The  labours  of  the  present  session  will  link  together  two  classes  of  the  community 
which  have  too  long  been  dissevered ;  they  will  form  in  history  the  true  mark 
which  is  to  divide  the  shadow  of  morning  twilight  from  the  brilliant  effulgence  of 
the  risen  sun ;  they  will  form  a  monument — not  of  the  crime  or  ambition  of  man — 
not  of  the  misfortunes  or  the  convulsions  of  society — but  of  the  calm  and  delibe- 
rate operation  of  benevolent  wisdom  watching  the  good  of  the  human  race.  And 
we  ought  to  be  proud  that  our  hands  are  to  be  employed  in  a  measure  which  will 
pass  down  to  the  latest  posterity  as  an  object  of  their  respect,  gratitude,  and 
admiration." 

In  1821,  the  Catholic  Relief  Bill  was  carried  in  the  Commons,  and,  it  was 
hoped,  would  pass  the  Lords.  It  was  believed  it  would,  as  Mr.  Freemantle,  in  a 
letter  to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  says — "  I  hear  Lady  Conyngham  supports  it, 
which  is  a  great  thing."  In  the  Lords,  however,  the  bill  was  lost  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-nine,  owing  chiefly  to  an  emphatic  speech  from  the  Duke  of  York.  Lord 
Eldon  writes — "The  Duke  of' York  has  done  more  to  quiet  this  matter  than  every- 
thing else  put  together.  It  has  had  a  great  effect.  I  have  nothing  further  to 
delay  your  drinking  '  To  the  thirty-nine  who  saved  the  Thirty-nine  Articles' — a  very 
fashionable  toast."  Lord  Eldon's  toasting  was  a  little  premature. 

In  1822,  Canning  revived  the  subject  in  the  Commons  by  his  bill  to  allow 
Catholic  peers  to  sit  in  parliament.  It  was  pressed  forward  by  the  opposition,  to 
embarrass  government.  "  My  idea,"  writes  Mr.  Freemantle,  "  is,  that  Canning  does 
not  mean  mischief  so  much  as  regaining  some  little  character  and  importance 
which  he  has  so  justly  lost." 

In  1823,  the  Catholic  question  was  argued  by  Mr.  Plunket  in  the  House  of 
Commons. 

Palmerston  is  now  in  opposition ;  but  we  shall  find  him  disposed  to  aid  the 
ministry  as  far  as  he  can.  It  must  be  remembered  that  he  had  only  very  recently, 
in  reply  to  Mr.  Brougham,  thus  defended  the  Prime  Minister: — "The  claims 
which  that  noble  and  gallant  duke  had  established  to  the  gratitude  of  his  country, 
stood  upon  a  basis  too  firm  to  be  shaken  by  any  taunts  or  sneers  that  might  be 
thrown  out  against  them.  *  *  *  There  was  one  topic  upon  which  he  was 
o-lad  to  be  able  to  relieve  the  alarms  of  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman. 
The  military  office  formerly  held  by  the  noble  duke  would  not  be  united  to  the 
political.  From  the  present  time  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  cease  to  be  Com- 
mander-in-Chief.  Another  objection  taken  by  the  honourable  and  learned  gentle- 
man to  the  present  Prime  Minister  was,  that  the  noble  duke's  habits  and  experience 
had  been  military,  and  not  civil.  But  the  honourable  and  learned  gentleman 
himself  had  admitted,  that,  in  the  speech  in  which  the  noble  duke,  with  an 
honourable  modesty,  had  disclaimed  the  possession  of  talents  which  qualified  him 
for  the  first  situation  in  the  country,  the  very  terms  and  manner  in  which  that 
disclaimer  was  made  showed  that  the  modesty  of  the  speaker  far  underrated  his 
own  capacities.  And  surely  the  personal  knowledge  of  the  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman  must  sufficiently  instruct  him  that  the  whole  of  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton's experience  had  not  been  confined  to  the  army.  The  House,  at  least,  would 
know  that  there  had  scarcely  been  an  important  transaction  in  Europe,  for  the  last 
thirteen  years,  in  which  the  noble  duke,  at  home  or  abroad,  had  not  directly  taken 
a  part." 

Soon  after  the  accession  of  George  IV.,  insurrection  and  famine  in  Ireland 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  cabinet  to  that  country,  and  the  Lord-Lieutenant  was 
suddenly  recalled,  and  Lord  Wellesley,  a  friend  to  Catholic  emancipation,  sent  in 
his  place.  It  was  then  thought  (and  the  ministry  encouraged  the  idea)  that  the 
tithes  were  at  the  bottom  of  the  disturbances  which  prevailed  ;  and,  a  Composition 
Act  was  introduced,  with  a  view  to  create  order  :  but  the  act  altogether  failed ;  and 
it  became  more  and  more  the  opinion  of  Lord  Wellesley  that  Catholic  emancipation 
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was  the  only  remedy.  George  IV.  professed  to  be  alarmed,  when  Mr.  Canning- 
became  Prime  Minister,  at  the  preponderance  of  the  Catholic  party  (as  it  was  called 
in  the  cabinet);  and  insisted  upon  sending  out  Lord  Anglesea— a  staunch  Protestant 
— and  recalling  Lord  Wellesley.  The  former,  however,  in  spite  of  his  violent 
declaration  against  emancipation,  was  no  sooner  in  Ireland,  and  face  to  face  with 
the  difficulties  of  the  situation,  than  he  became  friendly  to  the  measure,  and  was 
summarily  recalled  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland  was 
sent  in  Lord  Anglesea's  place,  and  remained  there  till  Wellington  himself  was 
'compelled  to  resign  office. 

The  Irish  Catholic  Association  at  this  time  ruled  all  Ireland  ;  and  its  presid- 
ing genius  was  Daniel  O'Connell.  Let  us  pause  to  consider  the  conduct  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  We  remember  him  in  his  prime — when,  in  cunning  and 
daring,  he  was  unrivalled  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  out.  Nature  had  been 
bountiful  to  the  man,  and  had  admirably  fitted  him  for  the  part  he  was  to  play. 
With  a  broad,  robust  frame,  capable  of  enduring  an  immense  amount  of  fatigue  -r 
with  a  stentorian  voice,  always  well  modulated;  with  a  face  redolent  of  Jrish 
humour ;  with  a  readiness  never  at  fault ;  and  with  a  versatility  that  made  him  all 
things  to  all  men — it  was  rarely  that  he  appeared  in  public  without  gaming  his- 
ends,  and  making  many  friends.  When  he  presented  himself,  to  plead  before  Lord 
Eldon,  the  old  Tory  was  compelled  to  admit  "  that  his  demeanour  was  very  proper." 
In  the  history  of  mankind,  there  have  been  few  instances  of  a  power  so  extra- 
ordinary as  that  wielded  by  Mr.  O'Connell. 

"  His  early  education,"  writes  Mr.  Eoebuck,  "  had  given  his  manners   some- 
thing   of  an  ecclesiastical  smoothness  when  in  the  society   of  gentlemen,  more 
particularly  of  English  gentlemen  ;  but,  when  addressing  his  own  countrymen,  he 
could  assume  (perhaps  resume  might  be  the  more  appropriate  word)  a  rollicking 
air  which  completely  won  the  hearts  of  the  excitable  peasantry  whom  he  sought  to 
move,  and  over  whom  he  indeed  ruled  with  an  absolute  despotism.     With  the 
Catholic  priesthood  he  had  also  great  influence ;  and,  by  their  aid,  obtained  and  con- 
tinued his  extraordinary  power  over  his  uneducated  countrymen.     When  speaking 
of  the  priesthood  or  a  priest,  the  demeanour  of  Mr.  O'Connell  was  indeed  so  defer- 
ential as  to  appear  a  perfect  prostration  of  body  and  mind  to  ghostly  domination. 
His  strict   observance  of  the  forms  of  his  religion,  the  fervour  of   his  outward 
piety,  won  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  the  Irish  Catholic  clergy.     They  believed 
him  a  true  and  obedient  son  of  the  church.     They  trusted  him  ;  and  finding  him 
endowed  with  great  ability,  they,  in  their  turn,  followed  and  supported  his  political 
agitation.     This  mutual  confidence  was  greatly  promoted  by  the  character  of  Mr, 
O'Connell's  piety,   in   which   terror  played   no   common    part.      Subject  to   the 
influence  of  strong  passions,  of  undoubting  faith,  but  also  liable  to  strong  fits  of 
despondency  and  fear,  he  was  just  the  man  to  be  an  active  and  useful  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  an  astute  and  grasping  priesthood.     In  most  cases  in  which  an  alliance 
takes  place  between  a  layman  and  a  priest,  there  is  a  lurking  mutual  distrust 
which,  spite  of  every  art  and  disguise,  betrays  itself  from  time  to  time.     But  in  the- 
instance  of  Mr.  O'Connell,  no  such  distrust  seems  ever  to  have  arisen  on  either 
side.    The  priests  of  his  church  were  too  sagacious  to  fail  in  accurately  appreciating 
the  extent  and  character  of  their  power  over  his  mind.     They  knew  his  weakness, 
and  their  own  strength.      They  had  no  fear,  consequently,  when  aiding  him  to 
acquire  power  over  the  peasantry,  because  they  were  sure  that  his  power  would 
never  be  employed  to  diminish,  or  even  to  check  their  own  spiritual  influence  and 
temporal  authority   and    wealth.      A   perfect   mutual  cordiality   and   confidence 
appeared  to  exist ;  and,  as  we  believe,  did  in  reality  exist,  between  them  and  Mr. 
O'Connell ;  and  great  advantage  resulted  to  both  parties  from  this  alliance.    *    *    * 
He  was  a  skilful  lawyer ;   thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  character  of  his  country- 
men, and  ready  at  all  times  to  aid  them  when  subject  to  accusation  by  the  govern- 
ment, or  quarrelling  among  themselves.     They  who  have  witnessed  his  conduct  in 
criminal  trials  and  at  nisi  prius,  describe  him  as  unrivalled  in  the  dexterity  with 
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which  he  managed  a  jury;  while  those  who  have  heard  his  legal  arguments  before 
the  judges  in  Dublin,  speak  of  them  as  models  of  forensic  skill.  The  contrast 
between  his  manner  on  these  different  occasions,  proved  his  marvellous  versatility, 
and  ought  to  have  prepared  the  House  of  Commons  for  his  admirably  appropriate 
demeanour  when  he  first  appeared  before  them  as  the  one  great  representative  of 
Eoman  Catholic  Ireland.  He  was  at  all  times  a  finished  actor,  and  could  assume, 
or  throw  off  at  once  and  completely,  any  part  he  chose.  *  *  In  the  House  of 

Commons,  every  trace  of  the  ranting,  rampant  demagogue  entirely  disappeared. 
*  *  *  What  would  make  an  assembly  of  peasants  weep,  would  probably  send  the 
House  of  Commons  to  sleep,  or  would  keep  them  awake  simply  by  exciting  their 
contempt  or  disgust.  Mr.  O'Connell  knew  this  well :  and  further,  he  was  aware 
that  the  assembly  into  which  he  entered  was  as  courageous  as  fastidious ;  that  it 
was  as  difficult  to  excite  their  fear  as  it  was  easy  to  offend  their  taste.  To  bully 
them  he  knew  was  dangerous ;  to  frighten  them,  impossible  ;  to  persuade  them  out 
of  their  former  convictions,  almost  hopeless :  but,  to  amuse  and  interest  them — to 
command  their  attention  and  respect  by  wit,  knowledge,  clear  and  forcible  state- 
ment, and  accurate  reasoning,  and  sometimes  by  rare,  and  felicitous,  and  finished 
touches  of  passionate  argument — to  excite  and  almost  convince  them ; — all  this,  ho 
was  aware,  was  within  the  power  of  a  great  orator.  Proudly  conscious  that  he 
could  aspire  to  this  high  calling,  with  a  calm  self-possession  he  applied  himself  to 
his  last  most  difficult  task  of  conquering  the  attention — the  respectful  attention — 
of  an  adverse  House  of  Commons ;  and  succeeded.  Great  as  were  Mr.  O'Connell's 
powers,  and  enormous  as  was  the  influence  he  wielded,  it  must,  however,  be 
confessed,"  adds  Mr.  Roebuck,  "  that  his  great  abilities  and  glorious  opportunities 
were  of  comparatively  little  use  to  himself  or  others ;  and  that  few  men  have  so 
long,  and  to  such  an  extent,  engaged  the  attention  of  the  world,  and  have  passed 
away  leaving  so  little  behind  them  by  which  they  can  be  worthily  remembered. 
To  assume  the  manner,  and  employ  the  language  that  would  please  a  particular 
assembly,  and  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  a  given  end,  was  no  difficult  task  for 
so  finished  an  actor  as  Mr.  O'Connell.  But,  to  be  observant  of  the  truth — to 
sacrifice  selfish  purposes — to  withstand  the  popular  prejudice  that  created  his 
power,  required  a  mind  trained  from  infancy  to  obey  the  exalted  morality  fitted  for 
a  free  people,  and  which  among  them  alone  can  be  found.  Unfortunately  for  his 
fame,  and  the  happiness  of  his  country,  Mr.  O'Connell  was  tainted  with  the  vices 
produced  by  that  dominion  against  which  he  reared  a  gallant  front.  The  slavery 
that  he  attempted  to  vanquish  had  exercised  its  baneful  influence  over  his  own 
mind.  That  carelessness  respecting  truth  which  always  attends  the  slave's  con- 
dition, deformed  the  mind  of  him  who  was  destined,  in  one  remarkable  instance,  to 
overcome  the  very  tyranny  which  marked  with  ignominy  the  race  to  which  he 
belonged." 

No  sooner  had  Mr.  Canning  died  than  Mr.  O'Connell  devoted  himself  to  the 
task  of  rousing  the  entire  Eoman  Catholic  population ;  and,  with  the  aid  of  the 
priesthood,  he  assumed  the  whole  government  of  Ireland.  The  parliamentary 
opposition,  of  course,  were  only  too  glad  to  take  advantage  of  this  popular  excite- 
ment, and  to  assail  the  administration  with  a  motion  respecting  emancipation.  The 
opposition  in  parliament  were  relieved,  by  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  from  all 
restraint ;  and  as  they  had  carried  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  were 
ready  for  a  still  more  complete  measure  of  religious  toleration. 

In  1827,  there  had  been  a  two  nights'  debate  on  the  subject.  The  public 
expectation  had  been  directed  with  great  eagerness  towards  it.  At  the  general 
election,  in  the  preceding  year,  the  exertions  of  the  priests  had  met  with  great 
success  in  the  election  of  members  favourable  to  emancipation.  A  majority  of 
four  decided  against  the  Catholics.  In  a  day  or  two  after,  the  Marquis  of  Lans- 
downe  withdrew  his  notice  of  motion  to  consider  the  Catholic  claims  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  "  He  could  not,"  he  said,  "  upon  due  consideration,  allow  any  precipi- 
tate step  on  his  part,  at  that  moment,  to  have  the  possible  effect  of  creating  or 
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adding  to  the  distressing,  the  disheartening  conviction  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  Ireland,  that  a  majority  of  both  houses  of  parliament  was  determined  to  reject 
the  consideration  of  their  claims.  He  felt  too  deeply  what  the  effect  of  such  a 
step  must  be,  to  add  to  the  irritation  upon  the  subject  which  already  existed  ;  and 
he  should  refrain  from  any  step  that  could,  by  possibility,  have  that  effect."  In 
Ireland,  the  result  of  the  debate  added  fuel  to  the  flame  of  anti-English  feeling ; 
and  in  many  parts  of  the  country  violent  outrages  occurred. 

The  arguments  on  either  side  were  much  as  follows : — It  was  contended  that 
the  repeal  of  Koman  Catholic  liabilities  would  be  the  destruction  of  the  established 
church  in  Ireland ;  there  was  the  danger  of  abolishing  tests,  which  had  been 
established  for  the  express  purpose  of  giving  the  legislature  a  Protestant  cha- 
racter ;  there  was  the  danger  that  the  removal  of  civil  disabilities  might  materially 
affect  the  position  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  stood  to  the  state  ;  and 
last,  and  not  least,  there  was  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion 
itself,  with  its  foreign  relationship,  its  system  of  complete  organisation  and  dis- 
cipline. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  the  unquestionable  right  of  the  people  to  choose 
their  own  representatives;  and  the  fact  that  the  refusal  of  that  right  had  been  the 
source  of  endless  confusion  and  rebellion.  It  was  argued  that  such  removal  would 
put  an  end  to  all  jealousies  between  his  majesty's  subjects,  and  bury  in  oblivion  all 
animosities  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Besides,  it  was  urged  that  that 
measure  was  part  and  parcel  of  the  scheme  of  Mr.  Pitt  in  effecting  the  legislative 
union  between  the  two  countries. 

The  subject  had  been  debated  in  a  full  House  in  1827,  and  the  measure  only 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  four  votes. 

Mr.  Peel  had  made  up  his  mind  that  resistance  was  no  longer  possible.  When, 
asked  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  to  join  him  in  the  formation  of  a  cabinet,  he 
found  that  it  wa/only  by  the  aid  of  men  favourable  to  repeal  that  an  administra- 
tion could  exist.  "  What,"  he  writes,  "  must  have  been  the  inevitable  fate  of  a 
government  composed  of  Goulbourn,  Sir  John  Beckett,  Wetherell,  and  myself, 
supported  by  very  warm  friends,  no  doubt ;  but  those  warm  friends  being  pros- 
perous country  gentlemen,  fox-hunters,  &c. — most  excellent  men,  who  will  attend 
one  night,  but  who  will  not  leave  their  favourite  pursuits  to  sit  up  till  two  or 
three  o'clock,  fighting  questions  of  detail,  on  which,  however,  a  government 
must  have  a  majority  ?  We  could  not  have  stood  creditably  a  fortnight." 

The  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  rendered  the  ground  maintained 
by  the  high  Protestant  party  still  more  untenable. 

Lord  Palmerston  was  early  noted  for  his  liberality  on  the  Roman  Catholic 
question.  He  was  viewed  with  suspicion  accordingly.  In  February,  1828,  Lord 
Eldon  writes — "Nobody  can  read  the  late  speeches  of  Palmerston  and  Vesey 
Fitzgerald,  without  being  apprehensive  that  most  dangerous  concessions  are  about 
to  be  thought  of  to  the  Catholics,  such  as  shortly,  and  surely,  will  shake  the  foun- 
dations of  the  Protestant  church." 

On  the  8th  of  May,  1828,  the  Catholic  question  was  brought  forward  by  Sir 
Francis  Burdett.  He  moved  a  resolution  to  this  effect — "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of 
this  committee  that  it  is  expedient  to  consider  the  state  of  the  laws  affecting  his 
majesty's  Roman  Catholic  subjects  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  a  view  to 
such  a  final  and  conciliatory  settlement  as  may  be  conducive  to  the  peace  and  strength 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  to  the  stability  of  the  Protestant  establishment,  and  to  the 
general  satisfaction  and  concord  of  all  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects."  The  motion 
was  carried  by  a  majority  of  six.  "  The  debate  which  followed  was  only  remarkable 
for  its  result,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Peel  it  was  quite  other- 
wise. In  his  Memoirs  he  tells  us— "It  was  remarked  by  Mr.  Brougham,  who 
closed  the  debate,  that  no  single  member  of  those  who  had  opposed  the  motion  of 
Sir  Francis  Burdett,  had  affirmed  the  proposition  that  things  could  remain  as  they 
were ;  and  that  it  was  impossible  to  conceal  or  deny  the  great  progress  which,  this 
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question  had  made  in  parliament,  and  the  much  greater  out  of  doors."  Mr.  Peel 
gives  a  list  of  the  speakers ;  and  modestly  remarks,  that  "  the  great  preponderance 
of  talent  and  influence  on  the  future  decisions  of  the  House  of  Commons,  was 
ranged  on  the  other  side."  Another  significant  fact  was — "That  many  of  the 
younger  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had  previously  taken  a  part 
against  the  Eoman  Catholic  claims,  followed  the  example  of  Mr.  Brownlow,  and 
admitted  the  change  of  opinion  ;  and  that  it  very  rarely,  if  ever,  happened,  that 
the  list  of  speakers  against  concession  was  reinforced  by  a  young  member  of  even 
ordinary  ability." 

Another  important  event  was  the  Clare  election.  Mr.  Vesey  Fitzgerald  had 
accepted  the  office  of  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  As  the  necessary  conse- 
quence the  seat  for  the  county  of  Clare  became  vacant.  Notwithstanding  his 
views  in  favour  of  emancipation,  Mr.  O'Connell  determined  to  propose  himself  as  a 
candidate  in  opposition,  and  was  returned.  "  The  election,"  as  Mr.  Peel  writes, 
"  afforded  a  decisive  proof,  not  only  that  the  instrument  (the  forty-shilling  franchise) 
on  which  the  Protestant  proprietor  had  hitherto  mainly  relied  for  the  maintenance 
of  his  political  influence,  had  completely  failed  him ;  but  that,  through  the  com- 
bined exertions  of  the  agitator  and  the  priest,  or  rather,  I  should  say,  through 
the  contagious  sympathies  of  a  common  cause  among  all  classes  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  population,  the  instrument  of  defence  and  supremacy  had  been  converted 
into  a  weapon  fatal  to  the  authority  of  the  landlord."  "  All  the  gentry  and  forty- 
pound  freeholders,"  writes  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  "voted  for  me;  all  the  great  interests 
broke  down.  Such  a  scene  as  we  have  had ;  such  a  tremendous  prospect  as  it 
opens  to  us.  *  *  *  The  sheriff  has  made  a  special  return,  and  you  will  say 
a  strange  one  ;  but  it  will  force  parliament  instantly  to  take  it  up.  It  states  that 
I  was  proposed  as  a  Protestant,  being  a  fit  person  to  represent  the  county  in 
parliament ;  that  Mr.  O'Connell  was  also  proposed ;  that  he  (O'Connell)  had 
declared  before  the  sheriff  that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  intended  to  continue 
a  Roman  Catholic.  It  states  that  a  protest  was  made  against  his  return  by  the 
electors ;  as  well  as  the  certificate  that  he  was  called  to  the  bar  as  a  Roman  Catholic. 
It  states  the  numbers  for  each  candidate :  and  thus  it  leaves  the  return."  Lord 
Anglesea,  in  anticipation  of  the  election,  writes  word — "  There  are  at  Ennis  near 
300  constabulary;  at  Clare  castle  (close  at  hand),  forty-seven  artillery,  with  two 
six-pounders;  120  cavalry,  415  infantry.  Within  a  few  hours,  183  cavalry,  1,313 
infantry.  Within  thirty-six  hours,  twenty-eight  cavalry,  1,367  infantry,  two  six- 
pounders  ;  besides  large  reserves  at  a  further  distance."  Nevertheless,  his  lordship 
trusted  that  the  agitators  would  preserve  order ;  as  they  had  the  power,  as  well 
as  the  inclination,  to  accomplish  it.  No  wonder  people  were  alarmed.  It  was 
obvious,  what  could  be  done  in  Clare  could  be  done  in  other  districts. 

"  The  Clare  election,"  writes  Mr.  Peel,  "  supplied  the  manifest  proof  of  an 
abnormal  and  unhealthy  condition  of  the  public  mind  in  Ireland — the  manifest 
proof  that  the  sense  of  a  common  grievance,  and  the  sympathies  of  a  common 
interest,  were  beginning  to  loosen  the  ties  which  connect  different  classes  of  men  in 
friendly  relation  to  each  other ;  to  weaken  the  force  of  personal  and  local  attach- 
ments; and  to  unite  the  scattered  elements  of  society  into  a  homogeneous  and 
disciplined  mass,  yielding  willing  obedience  to  the  assumed  authority  of  superior 
intelligence,  hostile  to  the  law,  and  government  which  administered  it."  All 
intelligent  people  saw  that  the  Clare  election  was  the  turning-point  of  the 
struggle.  Even  Lord  Eldon  saw  it.  After  observing — "Nothing  is  talked  of  now 
which  interests  anybody  the  least  in  the  world  except  the  election  of  Mr.  O'Con- 
uell ;"  he  adds — "  As  Mr.  O'Connell  will  not,  though  elected,  be  allowed  to  take  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons  unless  he  will  take  the  oaths,  &c.  (and  that  he 
won't  do  unless  he  can  get  absolution),  his  rejection  from  the  Commons  may  excite 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  At  all  events,  this  business  must  bring  the  Roman  Catholic 
question,  which  has  been  so  often  discussed,  to  a  crisis  and  a  conclusion.  The 
nature  of  that  conclusion  I  do  not  think  likely  to  be  favourable  to  Protestantism." 
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What  was  to  be  done?  "Maintain  the  Protestant  constitution,"  shrieked 
the  bigot,  "  and  resort  to  military  force/' 

Alas !  it  was  not  clear  even  that  that  force  could  be  depended  on.  It  was 
clearly  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  and  Major  War  burton,  and  Lord  Anglesea 
(the  gentlemen  with  whom  Mr.  Peel  was  the  more  immediately  connected  at  this 
time),  that  implicit  reliance  could  not  long  be  placed  on  the  effect  of  discipline, 
and  the  duty  of  obedience.  It  has  been  often  asked — why  did  Mr.  Peel  secede  from 
Mr.  Canning's  ministry  on  the  Catholic  question,  when,  in  1829,  he  carried  it 
through  the  Commons"?  The  answer  is  very  clear — the  Clare  election  had  opened 
his  eyes. 

The  session  of  1 828  was  closed  by  the  speech  from  the  throne,  on  the  28th  of 
July ;  and,  immediately  afterwards,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  entered  into  commu- 
nication with  Mr.  Peel  on  the  subject.  The  former  had  not  committed  himself  so 
deeply  as  Mr.  Peel  had  done.  Lord  Lansdowne,  at  the  close  of  the  debate  in  the 
Lords,  intimated  that  he  had  derived  encouragement  from  the  conferences  of  "  the 
noble  lord  on  the  woolsack,  and  the  noble  duke."  Mr.  Brougham,  on  a  subsequent 
day,  congratulated  the  country  upon  the  speech  of  the  latter,  considering  it  as  an 
augury  of  better  things  to  come,  in  spite  of  the  Lords  having  negatived  the  motion 
of  Lord  Lansdowne  by  a  majority  of  forty-four. 

The  Irish  Lord-Lieutenant  thus  writes  of  the  agitators — "I  believe  their 
ruccess  inevitable ;  that  no  power  under  heaven  can  arrest  its  progress.  There  may 
be  rebellion :  you  may  put  to  death  thousands  :  you  may  suppress  it ;  but  it  will 
be  only  to  put  off  the  day  of  compromise."  Again — "I  most  seriously  conjure  you 
to  signify  an  intention  of  taking  the  state  of  Ireland  into  consideration  in  the  first 
days  of  the  next  session  of  parliament."  What  could  any  ministry  do  but  try  con- 
cession ?  Mr.  Peel  counselled  the  duke  to  take  this  course,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  allow  him  to  resign  office.  The  duke  had  interviews  with  his  majesty  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  accordingly,  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  situation  in  Ireland  became  more  alarming. 

Lord  Anglesea  writes,  in  September — "  The  organisation  of  the  Catholics  is 
very  complete.  They  carry  banners ;  they  form,  and  they  march  by  word  of  com- 
mand, and  in  good  order ;  but  they  commit  no  outrage :  and  I  discourage  interference 
or  display,  both  of  the  military  and  the  constabulary.  The  carrying  of  party  flags 
is  illegal;  but  is  it  expedient  to  put  the  law  in  force?  What  is  to  be  gained? 

"  Some  of  the  ringleaders  might  be  taken.  The  assemblies  would  then  bo 
instructed  by  the  agitators,  through  the  priests,  to  obey  the  law,  and  to  discontinue 
to  display  their  flags.  They  would  be  obeyed,  and  the  flags  would  disappear ;  but 
the  meetings,  the  great  grievance,  would  continue  ;  and  in  suppressing  the  minor 
ones,  you  would  increase  irritation  and  bad  feeling  towards  the  law. 

"  The  speeches  continue  to  be  very  inflammatory.  Expressions  might  pos- 
sibly be  noted  that  would  admit  of  prosecution ;  but,  in  general,  the  language, 
although  violent,  is  nicely  measured,  and  so  equivocal  as  to  admit  of  an  explana- 
tion that  might  be  strained  into  an  excess  of  loyalty,  and  a  nervous  warning  to  the 
state  of  the  dangers  to  which  it  is  exposed.  I  have  not  yet  heard  of  anything  that 
might  lead  to  a  favourable  verdict. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Orangemen — or,  I  suppose  I  am  now  to  call  them  the 
Brunswickers — are  rivalling  the  association,  both  in  violence  and  in  rent.  Two 
associations  and  two  rents  are  rather  formidable." 

As  the  winter  advances  the  communications  from  Ireland  are  more  alarming. 
Lord  F.  L.  Grower,  for  instance,  writes  to  Mr.  Peel—"  I  have  little  doubt  that  the 
peasantry  of  the  south,  at  present,  look  forward  to  the  period  of  Mr.  O'Connell's 
expulsion  from  the  House  of  Commons  as  the  time  for  rising;  but  any  occurrence 
in  the  interval,  which  should  appear  to  be  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  body,  might  precipitate  this  result,  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  m&n  in 
Ireland  more  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  affairs  than  O'Connell.  Sheil  has,  for  some 
time,  kept  sedulously  away  from  the  association." 
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"  At  the  close  of  the  year  1828,"  writes  Mr.  Peel,  "  little,  if  any,  progress  had 
been  made  in  removing  the  difficulties  with  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  to 
contend." 

Another  difficulty  arose :  Lord  Anglesea  was  recalled  ;  and  it  was  found  diffi- 
cult to  appoint  a  successor.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  writes,  December  30th, 
1828 — "I  have  heard  from  Lord  Bathurst.  In  answer  to  my  letter  upon  the 
lieutenancy  of  Ireland,  he  positively  declines.  The  whole  question  turns  upon 
the  Roman  Catholic  question.  If  we  are  to  concede  we  may  find  one  qualified ;  if 
we  are  not,  I  am  afraid  that  it  will  be  very  difficult  to  find  one  with  whom  Lord 
Francis  would  stay."  The  chief  difficulty,  however,  was  with  the  king.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  writes — "At  the  commencement  of  the  month  of  January,  1829,  his 
majesty  had  not  yet  signified  his  consent  that  the  whole  subject  of  Ireland, 
including  the  Catholic  question,  should  be  taken  into  consideration  by  his  faithful 
servants.  In  his  interviews  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  course  of  the 
autumn,  the  king  had  manifested  much  uneasiness  and  irritation ;  and  had, 
hitherto,  shown  no  disposition  to  relax  the  opposition  which  (of  late  years,  at  least) 
he  had  manifested  to  the  consideration,  by  the  government,  of  the  claims  of  the 
Roman  Catholics." 

In  the  Life  of  Lord  Eldon,  are  published  memoranda  of  conversations 
between  the  king  and  himself,  in  the  months  of  March  and  April,  1829 ;  in  the 
course  of  which  the  king  expresses  himself  very  strongly  on  the  subject,  declaring 
that  it  was  with  the  utmost  pain  and  reluctance  that  he  acted  upon  the  advice  of 
his  ministers.  His  majesty  is  reported  to  have  said,  that  "he  was  miserable  and 
wretched ;  and  that  his  situation  was  dreadful ;"  that  "  if  he  gave  Ins  assent  to  the 
Roman  Catholic  Relief  Bill,  he  would  go  to  the  baths  abroad,  and  from  thence  to 
Hanover ;  that  he  would  return  no  more  to  England ;  and  that  his  subjects  might 
get  a  Catholic  king  in  the  Duke  of  Clarence."  Again  Lord  Eldon  writes — "  His 
majesty  employed  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  time  in  stating  all  that  he 
represented  to  have  passed  when  Mr.  Canning  was  made  minister ;  and  expressly 
stated  that  Mr.  Canning  would  never,  and  that  he  engaged  that  he  would  never, 
allow  him  to  be  troubled  about  the  Roman  Catholic  question.  He  blamed  all  the 
ministers  who  had  retired  upon  Canning's  appointment ;  representing,  in  substance, 
that  their  retirement,  and  not  he,  had  made  Canning  minister."  Respecting  this 
statement,  it  is  doubtful — more  than  doubtful — whether  the  royal  word  is  to  be 
relied  on.  It  is  most  improbable  that  Mr.  Canning  committed  himself  to  such  an 
agreement.  Sir  Robert  Peel  himself  says  as  much.  In  commenting  on  the  above 
passage,  he  adds — "I  feel  very  confident  that  Mr.  Canning  would  not  have 
accepted  office,  having  entered  into  any  engagement,  or  given  any  assurance,  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  placing  his  government  and  himself  in  that  relation  to 
George  IV.,  with  respect  to  the  Catholic  question,  in  which  preceding  ministers 
had  stood  to  George  III."  In  1824,  his  majesty  wrote  to  Mr.  Peel— "The  senti- 
ments of  the  king  upon  Catholic  emancipation  are  those  of  his  revered  and  excel- 
lent father ;  from  these  sentiments  the  king  never  can,  and  never  will,  deviate." 
All  subsequent  declarations  on  his  part  were  to  the  same  effect ;  and  "  the  events 
which  were  passing  in  Ireland  ;  the  systematic  agitation  ;  the  intemperate  conduct 
of  some  of  the  Roman  Catholic  leaders ;  the  violent  and  abusive  speeches  of  others ; 
the  acts  of  the  association,  assuming  the  functions  of  government;  and,  as  it 
appeared  to  the  king,  the  passiveness  and  want  of  energy  in  the  Irish  executive, 
irritated  his  majesty,  and  indisposed  him  the  more  to  recede  from  the  declared 
resolution  to  maintain  inviolate  the  existing  law." 

But  parliament  was  on  the  eve  of  meeting,  and  the  Irish  difficulty  had  to  be 
met.  In  the  early  part  of  January,  1829,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  had  an  inter- 
view with  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of  London,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Durham.  He  sought  that  interview  for  the  purpose  of  laying  before  them  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  hope  of  convincing  them  that  the  public 
interests,  and  those  interests  especially  which  the^  naturally  must  regard  with  the 
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greatest  solicitude,  demanded  the  adjustment  of  the  Catholic  question,  and  the 
adoption  of  other  legislative  measures,  which,  without  such  adjustment,  it  was 
hopeless  to  attempt.  It  was  in  vain  the  duke  pleaded.  The  ecclesiastical  digni- 
taries declared  their  intention  to  offer  a  decided  opposition  to  the  removal  of 
Eoman  Catholic  disabilities.  Sir  E.  Peel  writes — "What  I  chiefly  apprehended 
was,  that  the  king,  hearing  the  result  of  the  duke's  conference  with  the  bishops, 
would  make  some  public  and  formal  declaration  of  his  resolution  to  maintain,  as  a 
matter  of  conscience  and  religious  obligation,  the  existing  laws ;  and  would  thus 
take  a  position,  in  reference  to  the  Catholic  question,  similar  to  that  in  which  his 
father  had  stood,  which  it  might  be  almost  impossible  for  his  majesty,  however 
urgent  the  necessity,  hereafter  to  abandon."  Up  to  this  period,  Sir  Bobert  declares 
that  he  had  cherished  the  hope  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  might  be  enabled  to- 
overcome  the  difficulties  which  were  opposed  to  his  undertaking;  and  that  he 
(Mr.  Peel)  might  be  allowed  to  retire  from  office,  and,  in  a  private  station,  to  lend 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  the  progress  of  the  contemplated  measure  through 
parliament.  But  this  interview  with  the  bishops  had  made  even  the  determined 
duke  begin  to  despair  of  success.  And  the  worst  of  it  was,  that  no  one  else  could 
succeed  with  the  king  if  the  duke  failed.  Sir  Eobert  writes — "  It  may,  perhaps, 
by  some  have  been  thought  that  the  high  and  established  character  of  Earl  Grey, 
his  great  abilities,  and  great  political  experience,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
surmount  these  various  difficulties.  In  addition  to  these  high  qualities,  Earl  Grey 
had  the  advantage  of  having  been  the  strenuous  and  consistent  advocate  of  the 
Eoman  Catholic  cause ;  the  advantage,  also,  of  having  stood  aloof  from  the  adminis- 
trations of  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord  Eipon ;  and  of  having  strong  claims  on  the 
esteem  and  respect  of  all  parties,  without  being  fettered  by  the  trammels  of  any. 
I  had,  however,  the  strongest  reasons  for  the  conviction  that  Lord  Grey  could  not 
have  succeeded  in  an  undertaking  which,  in  the  supposed  case  of  his  accession  to 
power,  would  have  been  abandoned  as  hopeless  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and 
abandoned  on  the  ground  that  the  sovereign  would  not  adopt  the  advice  of  his 
servants  in  respect  of  the  consideration  of  the  Catholic  question."  Being  con- 
vinced that  this  question  must  be  settled,  and  without  delay — "  And  resolved," 
Sir  Eobert  writes,  "  that  no  act  of  mine  should  obstruct  or  retard  its  settlement ; 
impressed  with  the  strongest  feelings  of  attachment  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington  ;  of 
admiration  of  his  upright  conduct  and  intentions  as  Prime  Minister;  of  deep 
interest  in  the  success  of  an  undertaking  on  which  he  had  entered  from  the  purest 
motives,  and  the  highest  sense  of  duty,  I  determined  not  to  insist  upon  retirement 
from  office,  but  to  make  the  duke  the  voluntary  offer  of  that  official  co-operation, 
should  he  consider  it  necessary,  which  he  scrupled,  from  'the  influence  of  kind  and 
considerate  feelings,  to  require  from  me." 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Peel  sent  to  the  duke  a  memorandum  to  this  effect ;  to  bo 
laid,  if  necessary,  before  the  king.  In  this  able  memorandum  the  question  was 
considered  in  every  light.  The  time  had  arrived  "  for  the  government  to  make  its 
choice — either  to  offer  united  and  unqualified  resistance  to  the  grant  of  further 
privileges  to  the  Eoman  Catholics,  or  to  undertake  to  consider,  without  delay,  the 
whole  state  of  Ireland,  and  to  attempt  to  make  some  satisfactory  adjustment  on 
the  various  points  which  are  involved  in  what  is  called  the  Catholic  question."  As 
regards  the  first  alternative,  that  was  impossible,  as  the  present  House  of  Commons 
consisted  of  a  majority  in  favour  of  concession  to  Eoman  Catholics.  But  the  parlia- 
ment might  be  dissolved.  Then  comes  the  question — "  What  would  be  the  effect 
on  that  representation,  supposing  an  exclusive  Protestant  government  to  be  formed, 
and  a  dissolution  of  parliament  to  take  place,  the  constituent  body  in  Ireland 
remaining  the  same  ? 

"  I  assume  that  that  body  would  remain  the  same ;  because  I  do  not  consider 
it  possible  that  an  alteration  in  the  elective  franchise  of  Ireland  could  be  made 
previously  to  a  dissolution  of  parliament,  in  the  case  which  I  am  now  supposing, 
that  of  the  formation  of  an  exclusive  Protestant  government. 
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"  The  effect,  I  apprehend,  would  be  increased  excitement  in  Ireland ;  a  con- 
firmation of  the  influence  of  the  priesthood  over  the  forty-shilling  freeholders; 
the  further  exclusion  of  members  in  the  Protestant  interest,  and  of  moderate  and 
reasonable  advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholics ;  and  the  return  of  persons  neither 
connected  with,  nor  representing,  the  landed  aristocracy  or  property  of  the  country, 
but  selected  purely  for  their  ultra-devotion  to  Roman  Catholic  interests. 

"  Now  I  cannot  too  strongly  express  my  opinion,  that  supposing  the  effect  of 
a  dissolution  should  be  materially  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  a  Protestant  govern- 
ment by  the  returns  from  Great  Britain,  that  circumstance  would  not  be  a  suffi- 
cient compensation  for  the  evil  of  an  Irish  representative  body,  such  as  I  have 
supposed.  You  might,  on  important  occasions,  overbear  that  representation  by  a 
majority  in  parliament ;  but,  depend  upon  it,  that  intolerable  evils  would  still 
remain. 

"  The  local  government  of  Ireland  would  be  weakened  in  a  most  material 
degree,  by  having  opposed  to  it  a  vast  majority  of  the  constituent  and  representa- 
tive body  of  the  country. 

"  The  parliamentary  business  would  be  impeded  by  the  addition  to  the  House 
of  Commons  of  fifty  or  sixty  members,  whose  only  chance  of  maintaining  their 
influence  would  be  unremitting  attendance  in  the  House,  and  violent  and  vexa- 
tious opposition  to  the  progress  of  public  business. 

"  The  very  circumstance  of  severing  altogether  the  connection  between  the 
constituent  body  of  Ireland  and  the  natural  aristocracy  of  the  country,  would  be  a 
great,  perhaps  an  irreparable  misfortune. 

"  For  these  reasons,  and  firmly  believing  that  an  attempt  to  form  an  exclusive 
Protestant  government,  on  a  principle  which  must  at  once  compel  the  dissolution 
of  the  present,  would  be  ultimately  injurious,  and  injurious,  above  all,  to  the 
Protestant  interest,  I  cannot  advise  it." 

Equally  clear  is  the  paper  on  the  evils  of  the  then  existing  state  of  things. 
The  writer  adds — 

"  First,  there  is  the  evil  of  continued  division  between  two  branches  of  the 
legislature,  on  a  great  constitutional  question. 

"  Secondly. — The  power  of  the  Roman  Catholics  is  unduly  increased  by  the 
House  of  Commons  repeatedly  pronouncing  an  opinion  in  their  favour.  There  aro 
many  points  in  regard  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  Roman  Catholic 
proceedings  in  Ireland,  on  which  Protestant  opinion  would  be  united,  or,  at 
least,  predominant,  if  it  were  not  for  the  difference  which  exists  as  to  the  civil 
incapacities. 

"  Thirdly. — In  the  course  of  last  autumn,  out  of  a  regular  infantry  force  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  amounting  to  about  30,000  men,  25,000  were  stationed 
either  in  Ireland  or  on  the  west  coast  of  England,  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance 
of  tranquillity  in  Ireland,  this  country  being  at  peace  with  the  whole  world. 

"Fourthly. — Though  I  have  not  the  slightest  apprehension  of  the  result  of 
civil  commotion — though  I  believe  it  could  be  put  down  at  once — yet  I  think  the 
necessity  of  being  constantly  prepared  for  it  while  the  government  is  divided,  and 
the  two  houses  of  parliament  are  divided  on  the  Catholic  question,  is  a  much  worse 
evil  than  its  actual  occurrence. 

"  Fifthly. — The  state  of  political  excitement  in  Ireland  will  soon  render  it 
almost  impracticable  to  administer  justice  in  cases  in  which  political  or  religious 
considerations  are  involved.  Trial  by  jury  will  not  be  a  safe  or  a  just  tribunal ; 
and,  above  all,  not  just  or  safe  in  cases  wherein  the  government  is  a  party. 
These  are  practical  and  growing  evils,  for  which  I  see  no  sufficient  remedy  if  the 
present  state  of  things  is  to  continue ;  and  the  actual  pressure  is  so  great,  as  fully 
to  warrant,  in  my  opinion,  a  recourse  to  other  measures.  My  advice,  therefore,  to 
his  majesty  will  not  be  to  grant  the  Catholic  claims,  or  any  part  of  them,  precipi- 
tately or  unadvisedly;  but,  in  the  first  instance,  to  remove  the  barrier  which 
prevents  the  consideration  of  the  Catholic  question  by  the  cabinet ;  to  permit  his 
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confidential  servants  to  consider  it  in  all  its  relations,  on  the  same  principles  on 
which  they  consider  any  other  great  question  of  public  policy,  in  the  hope  that 
some  plan  of  adjustment  can  be  proposed,  on  the  authority  and  responsibility  of  a 

government  likely  to  command  the  assent  of  parliament,  and  to  unite  in  its  support 
a  powerful  weight  of  Protestant  opinion,  from  a  conviction  that  it  is  a  settlement 
equitable  towards  the  Eoman  Catholics,  and  safe  as  it  concerns  the  Protestant 
establishment." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  having  laid  the  paper  before  the  king,  insisted  upon 
his  Home  Secretary's  remaining  in  office,  in  case  his  majesty  allowed  the  cabinet 
to  devise  and  propose  a  measure  of  the  kind  intimated.  The  day  after  the  receipt, 
by  his  majesty,  of  Mr.  Peel's  memorandum,  those  of  his  ministers  who  had  voted 
uniformly  against  the  Eoman  Catholic  claims,  had  each  a  separate  interview  _with 
his  majesty,°and  expressed  opinions  in  general  conformity  with  it.  The  ministers 
were,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Bathurst,  Mr.  Goulbourn,  Mr. 
Herries,  and  Mr.  Peel.  The  king,  after  this  interview,  granted  the  desired  request ; 
at  the  same  time  insisting  that  he  was  "  in  no  degree  pledged  to  the  adoption  of 
the  views  of  his  government,  even  if  it  should  concur  unanimously  in  the  course 
to  be  pursued." 

No  time  was  to  be  lost.  It  was  now  the  17th  of  January,  and  parliament  was 
summoned  for  the  6th  of  February.  Mr.  Peel  had,  however,  his  plan  ready,  which 
he  at  once  submitted  to  his  colleagues ;  relating — "  1st.  To  the  extent  to  which 
civil  incapacities  shall  be  removed,  and  the  manner  of  removing  them.  2nd.  The 
regulation  and  restriction  of  the  elective  franchise.  3rd.  The  relation  in  which 
the  Eoman  Catholic  religion  shall  stand,  in  future,  towards  the  state."  With 
respect  to  the  first,  Mr.  Peel's  suggestion  was — civil  equality  for  all  Eoman 
Catholics  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  specified  offices.  His  advice  was — not  to  risk  the  failure  of  the  two 
great  measures — the  relief  from  civil  disabilities,  and  the  regulation  of  the  elective 
franchise — by  uniting  with  them  measures  for  defining  the  relation  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  religion  to  the  state,  or  for  making  a  pecuniary  provision  for  the  ministers 
of  that  religion.  Meanwhile  time  passed  on.  The  king  gave  "  a  reluctant 

*  assent"  to  the  speech  from  the  throne,  intimating  that  a  Catholic  Belief  Bill  was 
in  progress ;  and  Mr.  Peel  appealed  to  his  constituents  at  Oxford,  lest  it  should  bo 
said,  that  "  I  was  exercising  an  authority  derived  from  the  confidence  of  the  uni- 
versity, to  promote  measures  injurious  either  to  her  own  interests,  or  to  those  of 
the  church."  Oxford — famed,  all  the  world  over,  for  its  conservatism  and  port; 
Oxford— that 

"  Cherished  long 
The  right  divine  of  kings  to  govern  wrong" — 

was  faithful  to  her  instincts,  and  rejected  Mr.  Peel,  as,  in  our  day,  she  has 
renounced  the  services  of  her  most  distinguished  son.  The  numbers  polled  were — 
Sir  Eobert  Inglis,  755 ;  Mr.  Peel,  609.  This  election  took  place  in  March.  The 
bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  Association  was  read  a  third  time 
in  the  Commons,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Peel,  on  February  17th;  on  the 
20th,  he  accepted  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  ceased  to  be  a  member  of  par- 
liament. 

Unseated  by  Oxford,  Mr.  Peel  had  a  very  narrow  escape  of  being  rejected  by 
the  pocket  borough  of  Westbury.  "  The  Protestant  feeling,"  writes  Sir  Eobert, 
"  was  much  excited,  even  among  the  quiet  population  of  a  small  country  town ; 
and,  notwithstanding  all  the  assistance  which  Sir  Manasseh  Lopez  (the  patron  of 
the  borough)  could  render  me,  my  return  was  not  effected  without  considerable 
difficulty.  Sir  Manasseh  himself  suffered  in  his  person  from  one  of  the  many 
missiles  with  which  the  town-hall  was  assailed  during  the  ceremony  of  election. 
It  was  favourable  for  me  that  that  ceremony  was  not  unduly  protracted.  Very 
shortly  after  my  return  had  been  declared  by  the  proper  officer,  the  arrival  of  a 
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Protestant  candidate,  in  a  chaise  and  four,  from  London,  had  been  announced.  If 
lie  had  entered  the  town  a  few  hours  earlier,  it  is  highly  probable  that  I  should 
have  fared  no  better  at  Westbury  than  I  did  at  Oxford." 

Mr.  Peel  returned  to  town,  to  find  that,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  a  serious  opposi- 
tion was  to  be  encountered.  We  give  his  own  words : — 

"  On  the  evening  of  Tuesday,  the  3rd  of  March,  the  king  commanded  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  myself,  to  attend  his  majesty  at 
Windsor,  at  an  early  hour  on  the  following  day.  We  went  there  accordingly; 
and,  on  our  arrival,  were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  the  king,  who  received  us  with 
his  usual  kindness  and  cordiality.  He  was  grave,  and  apparently  labouring  under 
some  anxiety  and  uneasiness. 

"  His  majesty  said  that  we  must  be  fully  aware  that  it  had  caused  him  the 
greatest  pain  to  give  his  assent  to  the  proposition  made  to  him  by  his  cabinet, 
that  they  should  be  at  liberty  to  offer  their  collective  advice  on  the  Catholic 
question ;  and  still  further  pain,  to  feel  that  he  had  no  alternative  but  to  act  upon 
the  advice  which  he  had  received. 

"  His  majesty  then  observed,  that  as  the  question  was  again  to  be  brought 
forward  in  parliament,  he  wished  to  have  a  previous  personal  conference  with 
those  of  his  ministers  whom  he  had  summoned  on  this  occasion  to  attend  him,  and 
whom  he  must  regard  as  chiefly  responsible  for  the  advice  tendered  to  him.  He 
said  that  he  desired  to  receive  from  us  a  more  complete  and  detailed  explanation 
of  the  manner  in  which  we  proposed  to  effect  the  object  we  had  in  view. 

"Upon  this  requisition  from  his  majesty,  being,  probably,  most  familiar  with 
fhe  details  of  the  measure  which  I  had  to  submit  to  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  following  day,  I  proceeded  to  explain  them  to  the  king.  I  observed  to  his 
majesty,  that  the  chief  impediment  to  the  enjoyment  of  complete  civil  privileges  by 
his  Eoman  Catholic  subjects,  was  the  obligation  to  make  the  declaration  against 
transubstantiation,  and  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy,  as  qualifications  for  such 
privileges ;  that  we  proposed  to  repeal  altogether  the  declaration  against  transub- 
stantiation,  and  to  modify,  in  the  case  of  the  Eoman  Catholics,  that  part  of  the  oath 
of  supremacy  which  relates  to  the  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and 
superiority  of  the  pope. 

"  On  this  reference  to  the  oath  of  supremacy  the  king  seemed  much  surprised, 
and  said,  rapidly  and  earnestly — '  What  is  this  ?  You  surely  do  not  mean  to  alter 
the  ancient  oath  of  supremacy  ?'  He  appealed  to  each  of  his  ministers  on  this 
point.  We  explained  to  his  majesty,  that  we  proposed,  that  to  all  his  subjects, 
excepting  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  oath  should  be  administered  in  its  present 
form,  and  that  the  Roman  Catholic  should  be  required  to  declare,  on  oath,  his 
belief  that  no  foreign  prince  or  prelate  had  any  temporal  or  civil  jurisdiction,  power, 
or  superiority,  directly  or  indirectly,  within  this  realm.  We  added,  that  if  the 
Koman  Catholic  was  still  required,  before  his  admission  to  office  or  to  parliament, 
to  declare  his  belief  that  no  foreign  prelate  hath,  or  ought  to  have,  any  spiritual 
or  ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  power,  or  pre-eminence  within  the  realm,  the  measure 
of  relief  would  be  unavailing — that  an  effectual  impediment  to  the  enjoyment  of 
civil  privileges  would  remain  unremoved. 

"  The  king  observed  that,  be  that  as  it  might,  he  could  not  possibly  consent  to 
any  alteration  of  the  ancient  oath  of  supremacy ;  that  he  was  exceedingly  sorry 
t  hat  there  had  been  any  misunderstanding  on  so  essential  a  point ;  that  he  did  not 
blame  us  on  accounj,  of  that  misunderstanding ;  that  he  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that,  in  the  explanation  which  we  had  previously  given  to  him  in  writing,  there  had 
l)een  any  concealment  or  reserve  on  that  point :  still,  the  undoubted  fact  was,  that 
lie  had  given  his  sanction  to  our  proceedings  under  misapprehension  with  regard  to 
one  particular  point,  and  that  a  most  important  one — viz.,  the  alteration  of  the  oath 
of  supremacy  ;  and  he  felt  assured  that  our  opinions  would  be  in  concurrence  with 
his  own — that  a  sanction  so  given  ought  not  to  be  binding  upon  the  sovereign ; 
and  that  his  majesty  had  no  alternative  but  to  retract  his  consent,  if  the  measure 
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to  which  it  had  been  given  under  an  erroneous  impression  were  bond  fide  dis- 
approved of  by  his  deliberate  and  conscientious  judgment. 

"  In  answer  to  this  appeal,  we  expressed  our  deep  concern  that  there  had  been 
any  misunderstanding  on  so  important  a  matter  ;  but  our  entire  acquiescence  in  the 
king's  opinion,  that  his  majesty  ought  not  to  be  bound  by  a  consent  unwarily  given 
to  important  public  measures,  under  a  misapprehension  of  their  real  character  and 
import.  After  a  short  lapse  of  time,  his  majesty  then  said — '  But  after  this 
explanation  of  my  feelings,  what  course  do  you  propose  to  take  as  my  ministers  ?' 
He  observed  that  notice  had  been  given  of  proceedings  in  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  following  day ;  and,  addressing  himself  particularly  to  me,  who  had  charge 
of  those  proceedings,  said—'  Now,  Mr.  Peel,  tell  me,  what  course  do  you  propose  to 
take  to-morrow?'  I  replied,  that  with  all  due  deference  and  respect  for  his 
majesty,  I  could  not  have  a  moment's  hesitation  with  respect  to  my  course  ;  that 
the  speech- from  the  throne  had  justified  the  universal  expectation  that  the  govern- 
ment intended  to  propose  measures  for  the  complete  relief  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
from  civil  incapacities  ;  that  I  had  vacated  the  seat  for  Oxford  on  the  assumption 
that  such  measures  would  be  proposed ;  that  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  given  to  the  bill  for  the  suppression  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Association,  if 
not  on  the  express  assurance,  at  least  with  the  full  understanding,  that  the  measure 
of  coercion  would  be  immediately  followed  by  the  measure  of  relief;  that  I  must, 
therefore,  at  once  entreat  his  majesty  to  accept  my  resignation  of  office,  and  to 
permit  me,  on  the  following  day,  to  inform  the  House  of  Commons,  that  unforeseen 
impediments,  which  would  hereafter  be  explained,  prevented  the  king's  servants  from 
proposing  to  parliament  the  measures  that  had  been  announced ;  that  I  no  longer 
held  the  seals  of  the  home  department ;  and  that  it  was  my  painful  duty  to  with- 
draw the  notice  which  had  been  given  in  my  name. 

"The  king  then  put  a  similar  question  to  the  Duke  of  "Wellington,  who  replied 
that  he  desired  to  be  permitted  by  his  majesty  to  retire  from  office,  and  to  make  to 
the  House  of  Lords  an  announcement  to  the  same  effect  with  that  which  I  wished 
to  make  to  the  House  of  Commons. 

"  The  Chancellor  intimated  his  entire  acquiescence  in  the  course  which  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  I  proposed  to  pursue. 

"His  majesty  was  pleased  to  express  his  deep  regret  that  we  could  not  remain 
in  his  service  consistently  with  our  sense  of  honour  and  public  duty.     His  majesty 
"  said,  moreover,  that  he  could  not  be  surprised  at  our  decision,  or  blame  us  for  the 
conclusion  at  which  we  had  arrived. 

"Our  interview  with  his  majesty  lasted  for  the  long  period  of  five  hours. 
There  was  unintermitted  conversation  during  the  whole  time;  but  nothing 
material  passed,  excepting  that  the  purport  of  which  I  have  faithfully  reported. 
At  the  close  of  the  interview,  the  king  took  leave  of  us  with  great  composure  and 
kindness ;  gave  to  each  of  us  a  salute  on  each  cheek  ;  and  accepted  our  resignation  of 
office,  frequently  expressing  his  sincere  regret  at  the  necessity  which  compelled  us 
to  retire  from  his  service." 

We  have  another  account  of  this  interview,  from  the  pen  of  Lord  Eldon.  He 
says — "  The  king  complained  that  he  had  never  seen  the  bills,  &c. ;  and  that  he  was 
in  the  position  of  a  person  with  a  pistol  presented  to  his  breast ;  that  he  had  nothing 
to  fall  back  upon  ;  that  his  ministers  had  threatened  (I  think  he  said  twice,  at  my 
time  of  seeing  him)  to  resign  if  the  measures  were  not  proceeded  in  ;  and  that  he 
had  said  to  them  '  Go  on,'  when  he  knew  not  how  to  relieve  himself  from  the  state 
in  which  he  was  placed ;  and  that  in  one  of  those  meetings,  when  resignation  was 
threatened,  he  was  urged  to  the  sort  of  consent  he  gave  by  what  passed  in  the 
interview  between  him  and  his  ministers ;  till  the  interview  and  talk  had  brought 
him  into  such  a  state,  that  he  hardly  knew  what  he  was  about  when  he,  after  several 
hours,  said,  '  Go  on.' " 

In  a  second  interview,  Lord  Eldon  writes — "  The  king  mentioned  again  what 
he  had  said  as  to  his  assent.      He  now    produced    two  papers,  which  he  repre- 
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sented  as  copies  of  what  he  had  written  to  them ;  in  which  he  assents  to  their 
proceedings,  and  going  on  with  the  bill ;  adding,  certainly,  in  each,  as  he  read 
them,  very  strong  expressions  of  the  pain  and  misery  the  proceedings  gave  him." 
In  commenting  on  the  foregoing,  Sir  Robert  Peel  thinks  Lord  Eldon  must 
have  misunderstood  the  account.  "  In  the  first  place,  there  was  only  one  inter- 
view, such  as  that  to  which  I  have  referred ;  one  interview,  I  mean,  between  his 
majesty  and  certain  of  his  ministers,  in  which  the  offer  of  resignation  was  made. 
In  the  second  place,  his  majesty  did.  not  give  us,  at  the  close  of  the  interview, 
permission  to  go  on.  His  majesty  accepted,  from  each  of  us,  the  tender  of  resig- 
nation ;  and  we  returned  to  London,  under  the  full  persuasion  that  the  government 
was  dissolved — at  least,  that  we,  individually,  were  no  longer  in  the  service  of  the 
crown.  On  our  return  to  London  we  joined  our  colleagues,  who  were  assembled 
at  a  cabinet  dinner  (I  think  at  Lord  Bathurst's),  and  announced,  to  their  infinite 
astonishment,  that  we  had  ceased  to  be  members  of  the  government." 

A  sudden  change,  however,  took  place  in  the  counsels  of  the  king.  His 
majesty  thought  better  of  it.  To  give  up  Wellington  and  Peel,  to  throw  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Grey  and  Brougham,  was,  in  familiar,  but  expressive  language,  to 
jump  out  of  the  frying-pan  into  the  fire.  Sir  Robert  Peel  continues — "  At  a  late 
hour  on  the  evening  of  the  4th  of  March,  the  king  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  informing  him  that  his  majesty  anticipated  so  much  difficulty  in  the 
attempt  to  form  another  administration,  that  he  could  not  dispense  with  our 
services ;  that  he  must,  therefore,  desire  us  to  withdraw  our  resignation ;  and  that 
we  were  at  liberty  to  proceed  with  the  measures  of  which  notice  had  been  given  in 
parliament.  Accordingly,  the  ministry  did  so,  having  previously  referred  to  the 
king,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  distinctly,  whether  we  were  authorised  to 
assure  parliament  that  the  measures  in  contemplation  were  proposed  by  us  with 
the  entire  consent  and  sanction  of  his  majesty."  In  the  course  of  the  night  an 
answer  was  received,  giving  them  full  authority.  Mr.  Peel  adds — 

"  For  the  purpose  of  silencing  all  cavil  on  this  subject,  in  opening  those 
measures  on  the  following  day,  I  commenced  my  speech  in  this  manner : — 

" '  I  rise,  as  the  minister  of  the  king,  and  sustained  by  the  just  authority 
which  belongs  to  me  in  that  character,  to  vindicate  the  advice  given  to  his  majesty 
by  an  united  cabinet,' "  &c.,  &c. 

We  get  another  glimpse  of  the  proceedings  here  recorded,  from  another  point 
of  view.  In  a  letter  dated  February  9th,  1829,  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Gurney,  Mr.  Buxton 
writes,  respecting  "a  slave  meeting  at  Brougham's" — "  They  were  all  in  the  highest 
glee  about  the  Catholics:  Brougham  particularly.  They  seemed  exquisitely 
delighted  with  the  vexation  of  the  Tories,  who  are,  and  have  reason,  they  say,  to 
be  bitterly  affronted;  and  the  great  ones  among  them  vow  they  will  have  an 
apology,  in  the  shape  of  some  good  place,  or  they  will  never  forgive  the  duke  for 
letting  them  go  down  to  the  House  as  strong  Protestants,  and  insisting  upon  their 
returning,  that  very  day,  stout  Catholics.  They  say  they  do  not  mind  changing 
their  opinions— that  is  a  duty  which  they  must  sometimes  pay  to  their  chiefs ;  but 
they  think  it  hard  to  be  obliged  to  turn  right-about-face,  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand, without  a  moment  being  given  to  change  their  convictions. 

"  The  duke  is  very  peremptory.     The  story  goes,  that  he  said  to  Mr. , 

who  has  a  place  under  government,  '  We  have  settled  the  matter,  and  hope  you 
like  it.'  Mr.  -  -  said  he  would  take  time  to  consider  it.  '  Oh  yes,  you  shall  have 
plenty  of  time ;  I  don't  want  your  answer  before  four  o'clock  to-day.  I  shall  thank 
you  for  it  then ;  for  if  you  don't  Hke  our  measures  we  must  have  your  office  and 
seat,  for  somebody  else.'  To-morrow  we  are  to  have  a  fierce  debate.  The  high- 
church  party  are  very  furious,  and  talk  of  calling  upon  the  country  ;  and  I  expect 
we  shall  have  a  good  deal  of  bitterness." 

The  people  at  large  seem  to  have  had  a  similar  feeling  of  surprise.  John 
Poster  writes-  "It  is  a  very  grand  thing  that  these  people  have  been  doing  for  the 
national  welfare,  and  the  more  gratifying  for  having  come  with  a  surprising  sud- 
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denness,  and  contrary  to  all  that  had  been  expected  from  the  predominant  movers 
of  the  exploit.  It  is  a  curious  and  a  memorable  circumstance,  that  a  measure 
which  could  not,  in  all  probability,  have  been  effected  by  a  completely  united 
ministry  of  Whigs  and  Liberals  (had  there  been  a. possible  composition  of  it), 
has  been  resolutely  carried  by  a  set  of  men  violently  opposed  to  Liberalism,  and 
opposed,  till  lately,  to  this  very  measure  itself.  They  (the  Tories)  are  here,  in 
Bristol,  pre-eminently  amazed,  and  stunned,  and  astounded,  almost  out  of  their 
senses/to  see  the  thing  not  only  done  with  a  high  hand,  by  their  own  set— the  high 

Tories their  very  idols — the  high  church-and-state  standard  men ;  but  done  in 

direct  and  cool  contempt  of  all  their  loud  and  general  remonstrances.  And  it  is 
such  a  dashing  and  prodigious  kick  at  the  wisdom  of  our  ancestors." 

Well  may  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  in  his  Memoirs,  write — "  If  I  had  been  swayed  by 
anv  unworthy  fears — the  fear  of  obloquy,  the  fear  of  responsibility,  the  fear  of 
parliamentary  conflict — I  might  have  concealed  my  real  opinion — might  have 
sheltered  myself  under  the  dishonest  plea  of  a  false  consistency,  and  have  gained 
the  hollow  applause  which  is  lavished  upon  those  who  inflexibly  adhere  to  an 
opinion  once  pronounced,  though  altered  circumstances  may  demand  and  justify 
the  modification  or  abandonment  of  it.  If  I  had  been  stimulated  by  personal 
ambition — that  sort  of  ambition,  I  mean,  which  is  content  with  the  lead  of  a 
political  party,  and  the  possession  of  official  power — I  might  have  encouraged  and 
deferred  to  the  scruples  of  my  sovereign,  and  might  have  appealed  to  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  country  to  rally  round  the  throne  for  the  maintenance  of  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  and  the  protection  of  the  royal  conscience." 

To  a  crowded  House,  in  a  speech  lasting  upwards  of  four  hours,  did  Mr.  Peel 
unfold  his  plan.     The  cheers  which  greeted  him  were  occasionally  heard  in  West- 
minster Hall :  and  well  might  they  be ;  for  it  was  in  a  noble  spirit  that  he  held  out 
to  Ireland  the  olive-branch.     The  details  of  the  plan  were  simple,  and  conceived  in 
a  generous  spirit.     All  disabilities,  civil  and  political,  were  to  be  at  once  abolished ; 
and  Catholics  were  to  be  made  admissible  to  every  office,  whether  legislative, 
administrative,  or  judicial,  except  that  of  Regent,  the  Chancellors  of  Ireland  and 
England,  and  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.     "  The  bill,  however,"  said  Mr.  Peel, 
"  will  not  qualify  the  Roman  Catholics  to  hold  any  office,  place,  or  dignity  con- 
nected with  the  church  establishment  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or  with  the  eccle- 
siastical courts  of  judicature,  or  with  the  universities,  or  the  great  public  schools, 
or  schools  of  ecclesiastical  foundations.     All  local  statutes  of  the  universities,  and 
the  power  of  making  such  statutes,  will  be  preserved  inviolate ;  the  laws  respecting 
the  right  of  presentation  to  ecclesiastical  benefices  will  remain  unrepealed  and 
unvaried;   and   provision   will   be   made   for   trusting   exclusively   to   Protestant 
authorities  the  right  of  church  patronage  belonging  to  any  civil  office  that  may 
hereafter  be  held  by  a  Roman  Catholic.     The  Roman  Catholics  will  be  disabled, 
under  severe  penalties,  from  advising  the  crown,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  respect  of 
the  grants  of  church  preferments ;  and,  generally,  from  the  exercise  of  any  influence, 
derived  from  civil  office,  over  ecclesiastical  appointments."    A  very  important  clause 
was  that  in  which  the  forty-shilling  franchise,  then  existing,  was  abolished,  and  a 
ten-pound   qualification    substituted.      Such  was  the  main  outline  of  the  plan. 
"  The  debate  which  followed,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck,  "  was  unworthy  of  remark.     It 
was  distinguished  only  by  the  almost  entire  silence  of  the  Whigs  (Mr.  Brougham 
alone,  of  the  leading  members  of  the  party,  speaking  on  it,  and  he  confining  his 
observations  to  a  few  earnest  and  warm  words  of  eulogy  upon  the  measure,  and  the 
right  honourable  gentleman  proposing  it),  and  by  the  impotent  and  bitter  spite  of 
the  more  violent  spokesmen  of  the  Tory  party." 

On  the  second  reading,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  debate  was'of  a  very 
animated  character  ;  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  Lord  Palmerston  (then  out  of  office) 
delivered  one  of  his  best  speeches  in  favour  of  the  bill.  His  lordship  said — "He 
esteemed,  as  much  as  any  honourable  member  could,  the  character  and  conduct  of 
those  great  men  who  had  effected  the  revolution  of  1688  ;  and  he  thought  that  it 
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was  a  very  ill  compliment  to  the  memory  of  those  illustrious  persons,  to  say  that 
their  steps  were  followed  by  illiberally  excluding  any  of  our  fellow-subjects  from  the 
blessings  of  the  constitution  in  consequence  of  their  religious  opinions.  The  honour- 
able member  for  Corfe  Castle  had  brought  forward  the  declaration  of  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  as  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  the  view  which  he  took  of  the  question  when 
he  opposed  this  bill,  and  contended  that  that  declaration  was  framed,  and  entirely 
directed,  to  the  exclusion  of  Eoman  Catholics  from  political  power.  He  would  not 
deny  that  much  was  levelled  against  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  he  had  greatly 
misread  that  declaration  when  he  confined  its  intention  to  so  narrow  a  view.  If 
properly  read,  it  took  a  much  more  comprehensive  and  enlightened  scope."  The 
noble  lord  then  went  through  the  different  clauses  of  the  declaration,  and  contended 
that  it  was  levelled,  not  merely  against  the  Roman  Catholics,  but  against  the  per- 
version of  the  laws,  and  the  establishment  of  despotic  power.  "  That  declaration 
described  who  the  civil  councillors  were  to  whom  it  alluded,  and  set  them  forth  as 
persons  who,  when  they  found  they  could  not,  by  intrigue  or  violence,  command 
the  votes  of  parliament,  recommended  to  the  king  that  the  parliament  should  be 
dissolved.  And  what  was  the  remedy  proposed  by  it  ?  Why,  a  new  parliament  or 
convention  was  summoned :  and  for  what  purpose  ?  Why,  for  the  purpose  of 
preparing  such  new  laws,  and  making  such  new  provisions  and  arrangements,  as 
should  be  considered  by  it  necessary  for  the  settlement  of  the  kingdom;  and  also 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  good  understanding  between  the  Protestant 
established  church  and  the  Protestant  dissenters.  The  latter  object,  however,  had 
not  been  effected  till  last  year,  when  it  was  happily  consummated.  And  the  last 
great  object  for  which  that  convention  met,  was  to  secure  to  all  persons  who 
had  lived  peacefully  and  properly,  perfect  security  in  their  religious  opinions — 
the  papists  themselves  not  being  excepted.  These  were  the  opinions  of  that 
great  religious  radical,  King  William.  King  William  came,  not  with  Protestant- 
ism in  one  hand,  and  the  axe  of  intolerance  in  the  other ;  he  came  with  peace 
and  tolerance  on  his  lips,  and  religious  and  civil  liberty  upon  his  banners."  The 
noble  lord  then  alluded  to  the  condition  of  Ireland ;  and,  after  stating  that  it  was 
the  great  reason  why  he  supported  this  measure,  he  depicted  its  deplorable  con- 
dition in  glowing  colours.  "  In  opposition  to  the  measure,  it  had  been  observed, 
that  if  thirty  or  forty  Roman  Catholics  gained  admission  into  that  House,  they 
would  use  their  best  endeavours  to  subvert  the  constitution ;  but  it  had  not  been 
exactly  explained  how  they  were  to  accomplish  the  task.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  although  a  small  party  might,  by  throwing  its  weight  into 
nearly  poised  balances,  give  the  preponderance  to  one,  yet  that  the  measures 
which  it  was  supposed  the  Roman  Catholics  would  be  desirous  to  carry,  were  of 
such  a  nature  that  they  could  succeed  only  when  they  could  support  them  by 
a  decided  majority:  and  that  being  the  case,  it  was  impossible  that  thirty 
or  forty  Roman  Catholics  could  effect  their  adoption.  But  it  was  said,  that  in 
the  case  of  a  tottering,  weak  ministry,  the  Roman  Catholics  might,  by  their  co- 
operation and  assistance,  obtain  a  mastery.  Such  a  supposition  was  absurd.  The 
very  moment  a  ministry  thus  misconducted  itself,  it  would  be  deserted  by  every 
Protestant,  and  crushed  by  its  own  weakness  and  folly.  If  the  question  was,  as 
to  whether  there  should  be  any  Catholics  or  not,  he  would  say  'No.'  But  then 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  there  :  they  were  there  with  their  tenets,  whether  good 
or  ill ;  and  the  only  question  to  be  considered  was,  what  was  to  be  done  with  them  ? 
The  question  was,  whether  a  new  attempt  should  be  made  to  depress,  subdue, 
or  exterminate  them;  or  whether,  by  conciliation  and  kindness,  they  should  be 
converted  into  friends  and  supporters  of  the  common  interest?  For  his  own 
part  he  hoped  to  see  the  latter  course  adopted.  The  only  professed  objection 
to  the  admission  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  political  power  was,  that  they  held 
a  divided  allegiance.  The  Catholic  utterly  denied  that  such  was  the  fact ;  and,  as 
a  proof  of  the  truth  of  his  denial,  said  to  the  Protestant — '  Frame  what  oath 
you  please,  binding  me  to  temporal  allegiance  to  the  king,  and  I  will  truly  take 
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it.'      Much  had  been  said  respecting  the  wisdom  of  their  ancestors;    and  cer- 
tainly, upon  the  question  before  the  House,  their  ancestors  appeared  to  have  the 
advantage.     Their  ancestors  hated  the  Eoman  Catholics ;  and,  perhaps,  had  some 
cause  :  they  hated  the  Koman  Catholics,  and  had  none.     Their  ancestors  attempted 
to   exterminate  the  Eoman    Catholics,   and   set   about  it   in  right  good  earnest, 
deeming  a  Catholic  a  sort  of  dangerous  and  ferocious  beast  of  prey ;  and,  treating 
him  as  such,  drove  him  into  his  fastnesses.     They  hated  the  Catholic ;  but  per- 
mitted him  to  walk  about  their  cities,  to  be  seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their 
gardens,  and  thought  it  sufficient  if  they  only  closed  against  him  the  temples  of 
justice.     The  population  of  England,  in   1821,  was  14,000,000;  that  of  Ireland 
was  7,000,000.     In    the  same   year,  the  revenue   raised   through  the  industry  of 
England,  was  £50,000,000  ;  the  revenue  raised  through  the  industry  of  Ireland,  was 
what  ? — £25,000,000,  as  in  due  proportion  it  ought  to  have  been  ?     No  ;  it  was  barely 
£5,000,000.     What  was  the  reason  of  so  great  a  disproportion  ?     The  soil  of  Ireland 
was  celebrated  for  its  fertility ;  and,  as  a  proof  of  the  industry  of  the  people,  he 
appealed  to  the  harvest-fields  of  England.     But  he  should  be  told  that  Ireland  was 
without  capital.     Why  was  she  without  it?     That  simple  fact  proved  that  she  was 
misgoverned.     The  capital   of  England  overflowed  in  every  direction   excepting 
Ireland.     It  was  found  to  climb  the  Andes  ;    to  visit  the  antipodes ;    but  into 
Ireland  it  did  not  enter.     Beyond  the  United  Kingdom  no  enterprise  was  too  diffi- 
cult for  the  British  capitalist ;  but  around  Ireland  the  enchanter  had  thrown  his 
spell ;  and  he  called  upon  the  House  to  break  the  charm,  and  let  in  the  circulating 
medium."     He  called  upon  the  country  gentlemen  who  wished  to  be  relieved  from 
the  burdens  which  oppressed  them,  and  told  them  that  there  was  no  plan,  however 
ingenious,  of  finance  that  would  afford  them  one-half  the  relief  they  would  derive 
from  Catholic  emancipation.     "  Until  that  was  granted,  nothing  effectual  could  be 
done.     If  the  most  ingenious  tormentor  of  the  human  race  had  endeavoured  to 
devise  a  scheme  for  rendering  Ireland  miserable,  he  could  not  have  conceived  one 
more   effective   than   the   penal.     In  a  pure  despotism  all  might  be   contented, 
because  all  were  alike  ;  but  when  freedom  was  given  only  to  a  part,  there  must  be 
dissensions  and  heart-burnings.     His  right  honourable  friend  (Mr.  Peel )  had  asked 
those  who  opposed  the  measure,  what  other  course  they  would  pursue  ?     And  the 
honourable  member  for  Newark  had  said — '  Mulct  the  absentees  ;  educate  the  poor ; 
introduce  the  poor-laws ;  and,  as  a  last  remedy,  civil  war.'     Absenteeism  !    Make 
Ireland  habitable,  and  the  absentees  would  return.     Educate  the  poor !     No ;  if 
they  wished  to  maintain  the  disabilities,  they  should  keep  the  poor  in  ignorance. 
Introduce  the  poor-laws !     Why,  the  Irish  were  charged  with  being  an  improvident 
people ;   the  population  was    considered    superabundant.      How,  then,  would  the 
poor-laws  serve  them  ?     Committees  of  that  House  had  sat  to  endeavour  to  get 
rid  of  the  curse  of  the  poor-laws  in  this  country ;  but  it  had  never  occurred  to 
any  one  to  think  that  their  introduction  into  Ireland  would  confer  a  blessing  upon 
that  country.     As  to  civil  war,  gentlemen  said  that  they  must  come  to  it,  sooner  or 
later ;  and  that  they  were  better  prepared  now  than  they  should  be  hereafter. 
When  the  honourable  member  for  Newark  was  better  acquainted  with  the  history 
of  Ireland,  he  would  know  that  blood  had  been  shed,  and  leaders  had  been  tried 
and  punished.     True,  those  measures  had  succeeded  for  a  moment ;  but  they  had 
ultimately  only  fixed  deeper  the  barbed  arrows  of  discontent  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people.     It  was  easy  for  honourable  gentlemen  who  lived  secure  in  the  blessings  of 
peace,  to  talk  of  civil  war. 

"  He  jests  at  scars  who  never  felt  a  wound." 

That  barbarism  which  required  civil  war,  would  not  be  sanctioned  by  the  people 
of  England.  If  the  nation  was  glutted  with  peace,  and,  like  a  smothered  fire, 
was  ready  to  burst  forth  in  flame,  let  it  turn  upon  another  country,  and  not  upon 
itself.  England,  he  was  sure,  would  recoil  with  loathing  at  the  prospect  of 
shedding  paternal  blood." — Such  is  an  outline  of  Lord  Palmerston's  able  speech. 
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In  the  House  of  Lords  the  discussion  was  still  less  important.  What  could 
be  said  when  the  great  soldier  of  the  age — the  man  in  whom  all  trusted — the  Iron 
Duke — had  stated,  in  his  blunt,  terse  way — "  My  lords,  I  am  one  of  those  who  have, 
probably,  passed  a  longer  period  of  my  life  engaged  in  war  than  most  men,  and  prin- 
cipally, I  may  say,  in  civil  war ;  and  I  must  say  this — that  if  I  could  avoid,  by  any 
sacrifice  whatever,  even  one  month  of  civil  war  in  the  country  to  which  I  am  at-» 
tached,  I  would  sacrifice  my  life  in  order  to  do  it."  The  description  he  gave  of  the 
actual  condition  of  Ireland  no  one  presumed  to  gainsay.  The  good  sense  of  the 
Lords  told  them,  that  the  only  safe,  or  humane,  or  rational  course  of  conduct,  was 
that  which  the  ministers  recommended.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  seconded 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  moved  in  vain  to  throw  out  the  bill.  After  a 
debate  of  three  days,  the  second  reading  was  carried  by  an  overwhelming  majority, 
and  the  bill  shortly  after  became,  together  with  the  one  altering  the  franchise,  the 
law  of  the  land. 

In  Ireland,  of  course,  an  immense  majority  of  the  people  were  in  favour  of  the 
ministerial  measures.  In  England,  with  the  exception  of  the  country  clergy  and 
the  ignorant  peasantry,  the  feeling,  if  not  ardent,  was,  at  any  rate,  favourable.  In 
Scotland,  where  people  are  apt  to  forget  that — 

"  New  presbyter  is  but  old  priest  writ  large," 

and  where  hatred  to  papacy  is  sucked  in  with  the  mother's  milk,  the  feeling  was 
very  different ;  and  in  Glasgow,  especially,  mobs  were  raised,  equalling  in  ferocity 
and  ignorance  the  wretched  followers  of  Lord  George  Gordon — mobs  which  were 
indignantly  described  and  reprobated  by  Mr.  Brougham  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  no-popery  cry  was  lustily  raised,  and  ministers  were  vehemently  assailed  with 
demands  to  dissolve  parliament,  and  appeal  to  the  country.  It  must  have  been 
amusing  to  have  heard  the  late  Sir  Robert  Inglis  exclaim — "  I  have  heard,  with 
surprise,  that  the  proper  mode  of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  people  was 
from  the  opinion  of  the  representatives  in  that  House.  I  allow  that  is  one  mode 
of  ascertaining  the  opinion  of  the  people ;  but  collecting  that  opinion  from  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  petitioning  was  an  equally  valuable  mode." 

Previous  to  the  introduction  of  the  Relief  Bill  into  the  House  of  Lords,  an 
incident  occurred  which  created  much  excitement  at  the  time,  and  shows  strongly 
the  desperate  violence  of  party  feeling  existing  at  that  crisis.  In  consequence  of 
the  part  which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took,  as  minister,  on  this  question,  the 
Earl  of  Winchelsea,  the  leader  of  the  high-church  party,  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
secretary  of  the  London  King's  College  Committee,  withdrawing  his  name  from  the 
list  of  subscribers.  "  I  was  one  of  those,"  he  said,  "  who,  at  first,  thought  that 
the  proposed  plan  might  be  practicable,  and  prove  an  antidote  to  the  principles  of 
the  London  University.  I  was  not,  however,  very  sanguine  in  my  expectations, 
seeing  many  difficulties  likely  to  arise  in  the  execution  of  the  suggested  arrange- 
ments ;  and  I  confess  I  felt  rather  doubtful  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  motives  which 
had  actuated  some  of  the  prime  movers  in  this  undertaking,  when  I  considered  that 
the  noble  duke  at  the  head  of  his  majesty's  government,  had  been  induced,  on  this 
occasion,  to  assume  a  new  character,  and  to  step  forward  himself  as  the  public 
advocate  of  religion  and  morality.  Late  political  events  have  convinced  me  that 
the  whole  transaction  was  intended  as  a  blind  to  the  Protestant  and  high-church 
party ;  that  the  noble  duke,  who  had  for  some  time  previous  to  that  period,  deter- 
mined upon  breaking  in  on  the  constitution  of  1688,  might  the  more  effectually, 
under  the  cloak  of  some  outward  show  of  zeal  for  the  Protestant  religion, 
carry  out  his  insidious  designs  for  the  infringement  of  our  liberties,  and 
the  introduction  of  popery  into  every  department  in  the  state."  As  this  letter 
appeared  in  the  newspapers,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  immediately  to  the 
Earl  of  Winchelsea ;  and  received  for  answer,  that,  as  the  latter  had  publicly  sup- 
ported King's  College,  lie  had  a  right  to  say,  publicly,  why  he  had  ceased  to  do  so. 
A  correspondence  ensued,  the  duke  intimating  that  he  had  a  just  right  to  expect 
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some  reparation  for  the  injury  done  to  his  feelings;  and  intimating  that,  though  the 
Earl  of  Winchelsea  might  be  the  best  judge  of  the  mode  to  be  adopted  in  with- 
drawing his  name  from  the  subscription  list,  still,  it  did  not  appear  necessary,  in 
doing  BO,  to  attribute  to  the  writer  disgraceful  and  criminal  motives.  "  No  man," 
continued  the  duke,  "  had  a  right,  whether  in  public  or  in  private,  by  speech,  or  in 
writing,  or  in  print,  to  insult  another  by  attributing  to  him  motives  for  his  conduct, 
public  or  private,  which  disgrace  or  criminate  him."  The  earl,  however,  refused  to 
withdraw  the  obnoxious  letter ;  and  the  result  was  a  meeting  between  the  duke 
and  the  earl,  on  the  morning  of  the  21st  of  March.  The  parties  having  taken 
their  ground,  the  earl  received  the  duke's  fire,  and  then  fired  into  the  air.  After 
some  discussion,  a  memorandum  was  delivered  by  Lord  Falmouth,  the  second  of 
the  earl,  to  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  the  duke's  second,  which  was  accepted  as  satis- 
factory to  the  latter.  It  was  as  follows  : — "  Having  given  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
the  usual  satisfaction  for  the  affront  he  conceived  himself  to  have  received  from  me 
through  my  public  letter  of  Monday  last,  and  having  thus  placed  myself  in  a 
different  situation  from  that  in  which  I  stood  when  his  grace  communicated  with 
me  through  Sir  Henry  Hardinge  and  Lord  Falmouth,  on  the  subject  of  that  letter, 
before  the  meeting  took  place,  I  do  not  now  hesitate  to  declare,  of  my  own  accord, 
that  in  apology,  I  regret  having,  unadvisedly,  published  an  opinion  which  the 
duke  states,  in  his  memorandum  of  yesterday,  to  have  charged  him  with  disgraceful 
and  criminal  motives  in  a  certain  transaction  which  took  place  nearly  a  year  ago. 
I  also  declare  that  I  shall  cause  this  expression  of  regret  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Standard  newspaper,  as  the  same  channel  through  which  the  letter  in  question 
appeared  in  public."  Mr.  Roebuck  tells  us  the  nation  felt  humiliated  when  they 
heard  that  their  great  hero  had  submitted  to  the  folly  of  a  duel.  The  event  was  a 
cause  of  sorrow  to  all  sensible  men.  They  grieved  to  see  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
giving,  in  a  moment  of  anger,  the  sanction  of  his  great  authority  to  so  barbarous 
and  foolish  a  practice.  It  is  clear,  from  the  duke's  own  letters,  that  he  was  of 
quite  another  way  of  thinking.  He  defends  his  own  conduct,  intimating  that  he 
would  do  so  again  if  necessary ;  and  implies  that,  by  taking  such  a  step,  he  put  a 
stop  to  the  misrepresentation  and  scandal  with  regard  to  himself,  which,  at  that 
time,  pervaded  the  political  world. 

In  their  own  ranks  ministers  found  opponents.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell — a  great 
bore,  as  some  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  correspondents  call  him,  but  an  able 
lawyer — made  a  most  violent  attack  on  the  ministerial  measure.  It  was  well  known, 
from  the  first,  that  he  differed  from  them ;  and  many  wondered  that  he  should 
so  long  have  been  allowed  to  retain  office.  It  was  said  by  the  anti-Catholic  party, 
that  in  the  event  of  the  Attorney-general's  office  becoming  vacant,  in  looking  out 
for  a  successor,  ministers  could  not  have  decorously  passed  over  the  Solicitor- 
general,  Sir  N.  Tindal ;  that,  by  his  elevation,  a  vacancy  would  be  created  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge ;  and  that  ministers  did  not  wish  to  run  the  chance  of 
receiving  a  defeat  at  Cambridge,  as  they  had  at  Oxford  University.  However, 
Wetherell  was  _  dismissed,  and  his  office  ultimately  transferred  to  Sir  James 
Scarlett,  a  nisi  prius  lawyer,  who  had  been  once  a  Whig.  According  to  Mr. 
Eoebuck,  an  effort  was  made  at  this  time  to  secure  the  services  of  Mr.  Brougham, 
as  Master  of  the  Rolls ;  which  was,  however,  at  once  declined.  Before  then — in 
Mr.  Canning's  time— an  offer  (we  believe  that  of  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer) 
was  made  to  Mr.  Brougham.  "  Why,  the  post  of  Chief  Baron  is,  you  know, 
the  halfway-house  to  that  of  the  Chancellor."  "Yes,"  was  Mr.  Brougham's 
answer,  "  but  you  deprive  me  of  the  horses  which  are  to  carry  me  on"— meaning 
that  he  would  be  excluded  from  the  House  of  Commons,  whence  he  derived  his 
power  and  strength,  by  being  made  a  judge. 

The  Relief  Bill  admitted  eight  Roman  Catholic  peers  to  the  House  of  Lords. 

It  is  painful  to  record— yet  such,  undoubtedly,  is  the  fact— that  this  well- 
meant  measure,  to  pass  which  the  patriotic  statesmen  of  the  day  endured  such 
unmitigated  and  violent  censure,  may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  complete  failure. 
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The  ministers  were  in  a  painful  position.  Actuated  by  a  sense  of  duty,  they 
had  done  what  was  right.  They  had  conquered  their  own  aversion  to  the  measure ; 
:md  had  carried  it  at  a  painful  sacrifice  of  friends  and  present  fame.  We  have 
seen,  in  the  duel  fought  with  Lord  Winchelsea,  that  the  Iron  Duke  felt  how 
hard  was  the  duty  he  had  to  discharge;  and  we  can  imagine  how  much  more 
strongly  the  sensitive  nature  of  Mr.  Peel  would  lead  him  to  shrink  from  the  part 
he  felt  called  upon  to  act.  In  submitting  his  plan  to  the  House,  he  thus  feel- 
ingly referred  to  himself — "  I  was  called  upon  to  make  those  sacrifices  of  private 
feeling  which  are  inseparable  from  apparent  inconsistency  of  conduct ;  from  the 
abandonment  of  preconceived  opinions ;  from  the  alienation  of  those  with  whom 
I  had  heretofore  acted.  Sir,  I  have  done  so ;  and  the  events  of  the  last  six  weeks 
must  have  proved  that  it  is  painful  in  the  extreme  to  prefer,  to  such  considerations, 
even,  the  most  urgent  sense  of  public  duty." 

"  'Tis  said  with  ease  ;  but,  oh  !  how  hardly  tried, 
By  haughty  souls  to  human  honour  tied. 
Oh  !  sharp  the  pangs  of  agonising  pride !" 

And  yet,  at  this  distance  of  time,  if  we  ask  ourselves  what  we  in  this  country 
gained  by  the  measure,  the  answer  is — nothing;  saving  the  conviction  that  a 
manifest  injustice  had  been  swept  away,  and  a  deed  of  right  done.  If  Mr.  Pitt 
had  but  acted  as  he  originally  intended;  if  he  had  not  weakly  deferred  to  the 
wicked  obstinacy  of  a  poor  old  man,  the  Act  of  Union  might  have  been  so  in 
reality,  and  Ireland  and  England  might  have  been  as  one.  The  golden  opportunity 
was  lost.  When  Mr.  Peel  timidly  came  forward,  a  generation  of  Irishmen  had 
grown  up  under  a  burning  sense  of  wrong ;  and  when  he  carried  the  Belief  Bill, 
that  sense  of  injustice  was  still  entertained,  and  led  to  further  agitation.  Instead  of 
emancipation,  the  repeal  of  the  union  was  now  the  cry.  The  truth  was,  the  ministry 
made  two  unpardonable  blunders.  They  abolished  the  forty-shilling  franchise,  and 
made  enemies  at  once  of  all  the  Irish  lower  orders.  Their  second  blunder  was  still 
worse.  By  refusing  Mr.  O'Connell  his  seat,  they  made  him  an  enemy ;  and  he  was 
the  Irish  nation.  As  to  the  state  provision  for  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  which 
Mr.  Peel  appeared  to  think  ought  to  have  accompanied  the  measure,  that  could 
have  waited.  Be  that  as  it  may,  a  measure  which  should  have  been  large  and 
generous — which  should  have  touched  the  heart  of  the  Irish  people — which  should 
have  bound  them  to  England  for  ever — actually  added  to  the  existing  discontent. 
There  is  a  great  deal  in  manner.  Much  depends  upon  the  way  in  which  a  favour 
i3  conceived.  Mr.  Peel  did  his  best,  but  he  was  afraid  of  Lord  Eldon  and  the 
iiltras.  We  have  the  consolation  of  feeling  that  right  was  done ;  but  that  is  all. 

It  is  obvious,  however,  that  abolishing  the  forty-shilling  franchise  was  Mr. 
Peel's  own  act.  In  his  Memoirs  it  is  clear  how  seriously  he  had  been  alarmed  at 
the  Clare  election. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  he  said — "  I  eay,  at  once,  that  we  must  look  for 
real  security  in  the  regulation  of  the  elective  franchise  in  Ireland ;  in  a  deci- 
sive, uncompromising  reform  of  the  abuses  to  which  the  exercise  of  the  present 
franchise  is  liable.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  or  conceal  the  truth  with  respect  to  that 
franchise.  It  was,  until  a  late  period,  the  instrument  through  which  the  landed 
aristocracy,  the  resident  and  absentee  proprietor,  maintained  their  local  influence ; 
through  which  property  had  its  weight,  its  legitimate  weight,  in  the  national 
representation.  The  landlord  has  been  disarmed  by  the  priest;  and  the  fear  of 
spiritual  denunciations,  acting  in  unison  with  the  excited  passions  and  feelings  of 
the  multitude,  has  already  severed  in  some  cases,  and  will  sever  in  others,  unless 
\ve  interfere  to  prevent  it,  every  tie  between  the  Protestant  proprietor  and  the 
lower  class  of  his  Roman  Catholic  tenantry.  The  weapon  which  he  has  forged 
with  so  much  care,  and  has,  heretofore,  wielded  witli  such  success,  has  broken  short 
in  his  hand."  Mr.  Peel  forgot  that  the  Clare  election  was  altogether  an  exceptional 
case,  and  that,  in  a  little  while,  affairs  would  have  resumed  their  wonted  course,  and 
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the  natural  influence  of  property  would  have  been  restored.  Such  men  as  Daniel 
O'Connell  are  not  met  with  every  day.  As  to  the  real  objection  to  the  forty- 
shilling  franchise — that  it  was  manufactured  to  a  large  extent — Mr.  Peel  was 
silent.  So  long  as  this  was  done  by  rival  proprietors,  and  was  a  means  employed 
by  one  rich  man  against  another,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  practice.  Suppression 
had,  however,  been  mooted  in  parliament.  It  had  formed  a  part  of  one  of  Sir  F. 
Burdett's  bills  on  the  subject ;  and  it  was  said  that  the  particular  clause  embodying 
the  scheme  had  been  drawn  up  by  Mr.  O'Connell  himself.  So  loud  and  general, 
however,  was  the  outcry  against  it,  that  the  agitator  saw  his  mistake,  and  hastened 
to  recant ;  which  he  did  with  professions  of  sorrow ;  appeals  to  his  God  and  his 
country  for  pardon ;  devotion  of  his  soul  to  perdition  if  he  again  so  sinned — all 
which,  if  it  pleased  his  ignorant  followers,  tended  rather  to  damage  the  man  in  the 
estimation  of  intelligent  minds. 

But  we  return  to  the  bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  the  forty-shilling 
freeholders,  which  accompanied  the  Eelief  Bill  through  all  its  stages.  It  was 
considered  politic  to  carry  the  two  bills  together.  To  one  party,  ministers  said — 
emancipation  is  the  only  condition  on  which  we  will  agree  to  disfranchise ;  to  the 
other — disfranchisement  is  the  only  condition  on  which  we  will  agree  to  emancipate. 
The  Liberal  party  in  the  House  were  willing  to  agree  to  the  disfranchisement,  rather 
than  lose  emancipation.  It  did  not  pass  entirely,  however,  without  opposition. 
Lord  Palmerston,  Lord  Duncannon,  and  Mr.  Huskisson,  had  the  sagacity  to 
perceive  its  unsatisfactory  character,  and  to  deprecate  it  accordingly.  If  the  voters 
referred  to  had  been  corrupt,  it  was  said,  their  disfranchisement  might  be  de- 
fended ;  but  their  only  offence  was,  that  they  had  exercised  their  privilege  honestly 
and  independently,  as  their  own  conscience  dictated :  and  this  very  conduct,  on 
their  part,  had  been  a  great  agent  in  procuring  the  Eelief  Bill.  That  it  would 
have  any  effect  in  discouraging  the  too  great  sub-division  of  land,  and  in  doing 
away  with  fraudulent  and  fictitious  votes,  was  strongly  denied.  The  opponents  of 
the  bill  also  scouted  the  idea  that  it  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Eelief  Bill.  In 
the  speecli  from  the  throne,  they  said  parliament  had  been  told  that  the  price 
required  for  Catholic  emancipation,  was  the  immediate  and  summary  suppression  of 
the  Eoman  Catholic  Association ;  and  it  was  absurd,  after  the  price  had  been  paid, 
to  demand  a  further  sacrifice,  like  the  present  bill.  It  was  in  vain,  however,  the 
cause  of  the  doomed  voter  was  pleaded.  Only  seventeen  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  voted  against  the  bill.  The  minute  division  of  the  land,  the  small 
extent  of  the  holdings  in  Ireland,  made  this  provision  a  sweeping  extinction  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  voters  in  that  country.  The  language  which  Mr.  Peel  used,  in 
arguing  for  this  extinction  (which  we  have  quoted),  gave  great  offence,  and  kept 
alive,  for  many  years,  the  animosity  he  sought  to  allay.  It  cannot,  with  the 
testimony  of  France  and  Belgium,  and  the  lands  bordering  on  the  Ehine,  before  us, 
be  maintained  that  the  sub-division  of  the  soil  is  necessarily  injurious,  as  regards 
either  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  or  the  well-being  of  the  peasant  proprietor  him- 
self; and  surely  it  was  a  most  unstatesman-like  act,  with  one  stroke  of  the  pen,  to 
rob  the  Irish  peasantry  of  political  power,  and  to  make  them  the  sworn  foes  of 
England  in  all  time  to  come. 

It  may  be  that  this  would  have  mattered  little,  had  not  the  ministry  made  an 
additional  blunder  with  regard  to  Mr.  O'Connell.  Lord  Cloncurry  states  his  belief 
that  the  great  agitator  would  have  settled  down  into  a  really  useful  and  patriotic 
Irish  member,  if  the  ministry  had  not  refused  to  admit  him  as  member  for  the 
county  which  had  so  enthusiastically  returned  him.  In  his  sharp,  suggestive  way, 
Mr.  Eoebuck  says — "  The  evil  lay  deeper.  The  government  ought  not  only  to  have 
avoided  insulting,  but  to  have  provided  for  Mr.  O'Connell.  Agitation  meant 
Income.'1''  Elsewhere  he  adds—"  Mr.  O'Connell's  case,  with  respect  to  his  election  for 
the  county  of  Clare,  was  a  peculiar  one.  It  could  never  have  been  perverted  into  a 
precedent.  No  mischief,  then,  could  have  arisen  from  it  by  way  of  example.  To 
exclude  him  from  parliament  was  now  no  longer  possible.  If  the  law,  by  the 
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peculiar  circumstances  of  his  case,  were  doubtful,  policy  required  that  he  should 
have  the  benefit  of  the  doubt ;  and  thus  additional  grace  would  have  been  given  to 
the  great  concession  just  made  in  favour  of  his  sect.  No  one  who  now  dispassion- 
ately views  the  legal  point  in  the  case,  can  assert  that  it  is  without  doubt.  The 
argument  of  Mr.  O'Connell  remained,  in  many  points,  unanswered.  [The  reader 
must  bear  in  mind  this  is  the  language  of  a  lawyer.]  And  the  result  of  the 
discussion  was,  that,  in  the  world's  opinion,  he  was  excluded  from  personal  pique — 
not  because  the  law  was  against  him ;  that  he  was  sacrificed  to  party  resentment, 
which  wreaked  its  vengeance  on  him,  in  spite  of,  and  not  in  accordance  with,  the 
law." 

We  have  already  told  the  story  of  the  Clare  election.  The  subsequent  pro- 
ceedings in  connection  with  it  must  now  be  described.  On  the  15th  of  May,  1829, 
Mr.  O'Connell  appeared  at  the  House  of  Commons  to  take  his  seat.  He  was 
supported  by  Lords  Ebrington  and  Duncannon.  The  clerk  tendered  the  oath  which 
had  been  repealed  by  the  late  act;  but  which  act  was  in  force  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  O'Connell's  election.  He  declined  taking  it,  as  it  was  no  longer  required  by 
law.  This  objection  was  made  known  to  the  Speaker,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion, 
that  the  election  having  taken  place  under  the  old  law,  the  oaths  imposed  by  that 
law  must  be  taken  before  a  member  could  sit  in  that  House.  The  House  might  be 
appealed  to  on  the  subject  by  petition,  or  the  question  might  be  raised  by  them- 
selves. Mr.  O'Connell  was  then  directed  to  withdraw ;  and  Mr.  Brougham  moved 
that  he  should  be  heard  with  regard  to  his  claim.  This  was  agreed ;  but  the  next 
question  raised  was,  whether  he  should  be  heard  at  the  bar  or  at  the  table  ?  On 
the  18th,  it  was  decided  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative.  The  moment  must 
have  been  a  trying  one  for  O'Connell ;  but  he  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  He  who 
was  known  and  feared  as  a  demagogue — a  reckless  blusterer — a  mob  orator,  little 
scrupulous  as  to  the  literal  truth  of  his  assertions — he  whom  the  majority  in  that 
House  regarded  as  the  incarnation  of  Ireland's  defiance  of  English  wrong — who 
had  been  the  terror  and  torment  of  one  ministry  after  another — who  had  driven 
Irish  Lord-Lieutenants  to  despair — appeared  and  pleaded  before  the  House  mildly 
and  modestly,  with  a  good  temper  and  self-possession  nothing  could  ruffle,  and 
with  a  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  law  none  could  impeach.  The  Solicitor-general 
spoke  of  him  as  "  having  stated  his  case  with  the  ability  which  might  have  been 
expected  from  so  distinguished  a  member  of  his  profession ;  and  with  a  temper 
which  did  equal  credit  to  his  feelings  as  a  man  and  a  gentleman."  The  Solicitor- 
general  for  Ireland  declared,  that  "  the  talent  with  which  the  learned  gentleman 
had  advocated  his  cause  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  was  of  itself  a  sufficient  proof  of 
how  worthy  he  was  to  possess  a  seat  in  parliament."  Mr.  Brougham  willingly  con- 
curred in  bearing  testimony  to  the  temper  and  deliberate  tone  in  which  the 
discussion  of  that  evening  had  been  conducted.  Sir  James  Scarlett  and  Mr. 
Sugden  were  profuse  of  words  expressing  eulogy  and  respect;  and  the  House 
universally  assented  to  the  praise  thus  given.  After  Mr.  O'Connell  had  concluded 
his  argument,  a  debate  followed  on  the  question,  whether  or  not  he  should  be 
allowed  to  take  his  seat  ?  And  some  of  the  legal  authorities  of  the  House  said,  as 
the  subject  was  doubtful,  he  ought  to  have  the  benefit  of  that  doubt,  and  be 
admitted  to  take  the  oath  required  by  the  new  law;  but  the  Solicitor-general 
thought  it  his  duty  to  submit  a  motion,  declaring  that  Mr.  O'Connell  was  not 
entitled  to  sit  without  taking  the  oath  of  supremacy.  The  result  was  unfavourable 
to  Mr.  O'Connell's  claims.  On  a  division,  the  numbers  were — for  his  exclusion,  190 ; 
against  it,  116.  The  next  day  he  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  when  he  was 
asked,  if  he  were  prepared  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy  ?  He  desired  to  see  the 
oath;  and,  having  perused  it,  remarked  that  it  contained  one  assertion,  as  to 
a  matter  of  fact,  which  he  knew  was  not  true ;  and  another,  as  to  a  matter  of 
opinion,  which  he  believed  to  be  untrue ;  and,  consequently,  he  must  refuse  to  take 
the  oath.  The  question  was  then  raised  as  to  whether  a  new  writ  should  be  issued 
for  the  county  of  Clare,  or  an  act  be  passed  to  relieve  Mr.  O'Connell,  and,  at  the 
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same  time,  to  avoid  the  excitement  of  a  new  election.  It  was  decided  that  a  writ 
should  issue ;  and  Mr.  O'Connell  returned  to  Ireland,  with  a  deep  sense  of  the 
insult  he  had  received,  and  determined  to  revenge  it.  He  also  returned  there 
a  greater  and  a  stronger  man  than  ever.  Success  in  London  means  success  every- 
where. O'Connell  had  won  such  success.  Not  alone  had  he  met  in  debate  the 
acutest  intellects  of  the  senate,  and  on  equal  terms — not  alone  had  he  dared  to 

"  Beard  the  lion  in  his  den, 
The  Douglas  in  his  hall"— 

He  had  won  over  the  English  public.  Its  sympathy  had  been  strongly  enlisted 
on  his  side.  It  was  a  fatal  blunder  to  make  such  a  man  an  enemy.  "There 
is  not  in  the  whole  world,"  wrote  John  Foster,  "  any  other  person  who  has 
so  much  moral  power  in  virtue  solely  of  the  individual's  own  personal  qualities." 
And  John  Foster  was  the  representative  man  of  the  intelligent  dissenting  middle- 
class  of  England.  Cobbett,  who  was  himself  a  power,  and  who  had  a  very  bad 
opinion  of  O'Connell  after  he  had  quarrelled  with  him,  did  all  he  could  to  write 
him  down.  He  defied  any  man,  from  history  or  imagination,  to  furnish  an  instance 
of  turpitude  equal  to  that  of  O'Connell  on  the  Clare  election.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  O'Connell  had  been  at  the  head  of  an  agitation,  the  object  of  which 
mainly  was  to  allow  Catholics  to  serve  in  parliament ;  that  he  had  then  solemnly 
assured  the  Clare  electors  that  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  taking  his  seat,  ii 
elected ;  and  that,  when  elected,  he  had  kept  away  from  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
the  discharge  of  his  parliamentary  duties,  on  the  plea  that  he  could  not  legally  sit 
and  vote ;  and  that,  if  he  did,  he  would  be  sent  to  Newgate.  O'Connell  had  pre- 
viously assailed  Cobbett,  describing  him  as  a  "  comical  miscreant,  and  a  vile  vaga- 
bond." And,  with  equal  taste,  he  reproached  his  "  childish  folly,  and  drivelling 
absurdity."  "  It  cannot  be  said  of  him,"  continued  O'Connell,  "  that  his  wine  01 
life  is  on  the  lees,  because  wine  is  too  generous  a  liquor  to  enter  into  the  com- 
parison; but  his  gin  of  existence  is  on  the  dregs;  and  that  fluid,  which,  while  it 
flowed  copiously  and  clearly,  was  intoxicating  even  to  madness,  is  now  nothing  but 
a  muddy  residuum,  productive  of  sickness  and  nausea,  and  incapable  of  giving  one 
exhilarating  sensation." 

The  second  election  of  Clare  took  place  under  most  inauspicious  circumstances. 
The  Catholics  knew  they  had  extorted  the  boon  of  relief,  not  from  the  generosity, 
but  from  the  fears  of  England.  "  The  House  of  Commons,"  said  Mr.  O'Connell, 
"  has  deprived  me  of  the  right  conferred  on  me  by  the  people  of  Clare.  They 
have,  in  my  opinion,  unjustly  and  illegally  deprived  me  of  that  right ;  but  from 
their  decision  there  is  no  appeal,  save  to  the  people.  I  appeal  to  you.  In  my 
person  the  county  of  Clare  has  been  insulted.  The  brand  of  degradation  has  been 
raised  to  mark  me,  because  the  people  of  Clare  fairly  selected  me.  Will  the  people 
of  Clare  endure  this  insult  now  that  they  can  firmly,  but  constitutionally,  efface  it 
for  ever  ?  Electors  of  the  county  of  Clare,  to  you  is  due  the  glory  of  converting- 
people,  and  conquering  Wellington.  The  last  election  for  Clare  is  admitted  to 
have  been  the  immediate  and  irresistible  cause  of  producing  the  Catholic  Relief 
Bill.  You  have  achieved  the  religious  liberty  of  Ireland."  The  appeal  was 
•warmly  responded  to.  What  was  termed  an  aggregate  meeting  of  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  was  held,  at  which  it  was  determined  that  £5,000,  which  remained  of  the 
Catholic  rent,  should  be  assigned  to  the  promoting  of  Mr.  O'Connell's  return. 
When  the  time  of  election  came,  the  latter  was  unopposed.  It  was,  however, 
attended  with  all  the  bustle  of  opposition;  and  large  bodies  of  the  people 
were  engaged  daily  in  the — to  them  congenial — task  of  listening  to,  and  ap- 
plauding O'Connell's  fierce  harangues,  in  which  the  Protestants  and  the  govern- 
ment of  England  were  equally  abused.  "I  want,"  he  said,  in  a  speech  at  Youghal, 
"  and  must  have,  a  repeal  of  that  cursed  measure  which  deprived  Ireland  of  her 
senate,  and  thereby  made  her  a  dependant  on  British  aristocracy,  and  British 
intrigue,  and  British  interests.  I  may,  perhaps,  be  told,  that  to  attempt  a  repeal  of 
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the  union  would  be  chimerical.  I  pity  the  man  who  requires  an  argument  in 
support  of  the  position  that  Ireland  wants  her  parliament ;  and  that  individual  who 
pronounces  the  attainment  of  such  a  consummation  to  be  Utopian,  is  reminded  of 
the  Catholic  question.  Do  I  not  remember  when  it  was  difficult  to  procure  a 
meeting  of  five  Catholics  to  look  for  the  restoration  of  our  then  withheld  rights  !  I 
recollect  the  time  when  we  agitators  were  almost  as  much  execrated  by  our  fellow- 
slaves  as  we  were  by  our  oppressors.  For  the  attempt  of  the  repeal  of  the  union  I 
shall  have  the  support  of  all  classes  and  grades  in  society — the  Orangeman  of  the 
north,  the  Methodist  of  the  south,  and  the  quiet,  unpretending  Quaker,  who 
may  thereby  think  that  his  gains  shall  be  thereby  augmented.  All  shall  be  joined 
in  one  common  cause — the  restoration  of  Ireland's  parliament." 

Thus  it  came  to  pass,  that  disorders  increased  rather  than  decreased  in  the 
sister  country.  From  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  letters  on  the  subject,  it  is  clear 
that  his  grace  considered  the  Catholic  Relief  Act  had  produced  an  immense  amount 
of  good :  and  so  it  had ;  but  of  a  negative  rather  than  of  a  positive  character.  It 
had  saved  us  from  a  civil  war,  which,  if  it  had  taken  place,  would  have  been 
unparalleled  for  savage  atrocity :  but  the  settlement  did  not  heal  animosities ;  it 
rather  added  fuel  to  the  flame.  In  Ireland  a  via  'media  has  never  existed ;  and  now 
the  whole  population  was  divided  into  two  hostile  camps.  Activity  and  organisa- 
tion on  one  side,  produced  activity  and  organisation  on  the  other.  The  Orange- 
man, who  inhabited  the  land,  took  his  creed  from  the  Old  Testament  rather  than 
the  New.  Of  the  Saviour,  with  his  law  of  love,  he  seemed  to  know  but  little.  To 
rule  with  a  rod  of  iron — to  exterminate  the  papist — to  consign  him  to  degradation 
in  this  world,  and  damnation  in  the  next,  seem  to  have  been  the  sole  aim  of  the 
bigots  who  commemorated  the  memory  of  William  of  Orange,  and  whose  battle-cry 
was,  "To  hell  with  the  pope."  On  the  12th  of  July,  1829,  the  usual  party 
processions  were  held.  The  Catholics  resolved,  if  possible,  to  oppose  them  by 
force.  Of  course,  the  knowledge  of  this  fact  only  made  the  Protestants  more 
furious  and  determined  to  hold  the  celebrations,  at  all  times  offensive  to  their 
Catholic  neighbours.  In  Ireland  the  Protestants  were  in  a  minority:  and  there 
they  represented  foreign  domination ;  the  right  of  might,  and  fraud,  and  wrong. 
There,  if  anywhere,  it  was  incumbent  on  the  teachers  and  professors  of  the  Pro- 
testant faith  to  evince  the  wisdom  of  the  serpent  and  the  harmlessness  of  tho 
dove ;  and,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  our  race,  never  was  BO  little  of  either  dis- 
played by  any  set  of  men  as  by  the  Protestant  statesmen  and  established  clergy 
of  Ireland.  True  to  their  native  wrongheadedness,  they  organised  their  proces- 
sions, and  came  into  collision  with  the  Catholics.  In  Clare,  Armagh,  Leitrim, 
Cavan,  Monaghan,  and  several  other  counties,  numerous  encounters  took  place,  in 
which  multitudes  were  wounded,  and  many  lives  were  lost.  The  county  of  Tipperary 
was  reduced  to  such  a  state,  that  it  was  thought,  early  in  September,  to  hold  a 
meeting  of  magistrates,  for  the  purpose  of  considering  what  were  the  best  plans 
that  could  be  adopted.  They  recommended  the  renewal  of  the  Insurrection  Act ; 
an  amendment  of  the  act  to  facilitate  the  discovery  of  concealed  arms ;  and  the 
establishment  of  military  posts.  A  pretty  comment  this  on  the  result  of  the 
union  between  Ireland  and  England,  and  the  boon  of  Catholic  emancipation. 

So  much  for  the  Catholic  question — a  question  which  illustrates,  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree,  the  little  part  that  men,  the  ablest  or  strongest,  can  play  in  the 
political  drama,  and  the  inevitable  necessity  which  overrules  all.  The  Duke  of 
Wellington  and  Mr.  Peel  seceded  from  Mr.  Canning's  administration,  as  they 
feared  it  was  too  favourable  to  Catholic  claims.  In  the  strongest  terms  he  could 
employ,  the  duke  deprecated  all  idea  of  forming  an  administration  himself.  His 
words  were  remarkable ;  were  long  remembered ;  and  often  tauntingly  quoted. 
After  having  dwelt,  with  an  honest  and  becoming  pride,  upon  his  successful  career 
as  a  soldier,  and  described  the  high  gratification  he  felt  on  being  placed  as  Com- 
mander-in-Chief,  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  continued — "  Does  any  man  believe 
that  I  would  give  up  such  a  gratification  in  order  to  be  appointed  to  a  station,  of 
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the  duties  of  which  I  was  ignorant,  in  which  I  was  not  wished,  and  for  which  I 
was  not  qualified  ?— as  it  must  be  obvious  to  your  lordships,  that  not  being  in  the 
habit  of  addressing  your  lordships,  I  should  have  been  found,  besides  other  dis- 
qualifications, incapable  of  displaying  as  they  ought  to  be  displayed,  or  of  defend- 
ing the  measures  of  government  as  they  ought  to  be  defended  in  this  House,  by  the 
person  thus  honoured  by  his  majesty's  confidence.  My  lords,  I  should  have  been 
worse  than  mad  if  I  should  have  thought  of  such  a  thing."  This  was  the  language 
of  1827.  In  1828,  the  duke  was  Prime  Minister  ;  and,  in  1829,  Catholic  emanci- 
pation—and, as  regards  the  upper  house  and  the  king,  at  his  almost  imperious 
dictation— was  carried.  There  was  a  power  stronger  than  his  own,  to  which  the 
hero  of  Waterloo  was  compelled  to  succumb. 

Still  more  remarkable  is  the  case  of  Mr.  Peel,  the  elect  of  Oxford,  the  Pro- 
testant champion,  par  excellence.  He  writes — "  To  the  removal  of  the  Eoman 
Catholic  disabilities,  I  had  offered,  from  my  entrance  into  parliament,  an  unvarying 
and  decided  opposition — an  opposition  which  certainly  did  not  originate  in  any 
views  of  personal  political  advantage.  When,  in  the  year  1812,  I  voted  against 
the  resolution  in  favour  of  concession,  moved  by  Mr.  Canning  after  the  death  of 
Mr.  Perceval,  and  carried  by  a  majority  of  235  to  106,  I  could  not  expect  that  by 
that  vote  I  was  contributing  to  my  political  advancement. 

"  The  grounds  on  which  my  opposition  was  rested  are  fully  developed  by  me 
•  in  a  speech  delivered  in  the  year  1817. 

"  It  appeared  to  me  that  the  question  of  Catholic  emancipation  was  one  much 
more  complicated  and  extensive  in  its  bearings,  than  it  was  considered  to  be  by 
the  greater  part  of  the  very  able  and  distinguished  men  who  supported  the  claims 
of  the  Roman  Catholics. 

"Adverting  to  the  past  history  of  Ireland,  her  geographical  position,  her 
social  state  in  respect  to  the  tenure  of  property,  and  the  number  and  religious  deno- 
minations of  her  people,  I  thought  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  reconcile 
the  perfect  equality  of  civil  privilege,  or  rather,  the  bond  fide  practical  application 
of  that  principle  with  those  objects,  on  the  inviolable  maintenance  of  which  the 
friends  and  opponents  of  Catholic  emancipation  were  completely  agreed — namely, 
the  legislative  union  and  the  established  church  in  Ireland,  as  guaranteed  by  the 
Act  of  Union. 

"  The  Relief  Bill  of  Mr.  Grattan,  introduced  in  1813,  declared,  in  its  pre- 
amble, that  the  Protestant  episcopal  church  of  England  and  Ireland  was  established 
permanently  and  inviolably,  and  that  it  would  tend  to  promote  the  interest  of  the 
same,  and  to  strengthen  the  free  constitution,  of  which  it  is  an  essential  part,  if 
the  disqualifications  under  which  the  Roman  Catholics  laboured  were  removed.  It 
assumed  that  such  removal  would  put  an  end  to  all  religious  jealousies  between 
her  majesty's  subjects,  and  bury  in  oblivion  all  animosities  between  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

"I  did  not  participate  in  the  opinions  or  anticipations  thus  expressed. 

"  I  was  not,  indeed,  insensible  to  the  manifest  evil  of  submitting  to  incapacity 
and  disqualification  a  class  of  his  majesty's  subjects  rapidly  increasing  in  wealth, 
numbers,  and  importance,  and  constituting  the  vast  majority  of  the  population  of 
one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom.  *  *  *  But  there  were,  on  the  other 

hand,  many  considerations  which  appeared  to  me  not  sufficiently  weighed  by  the 
advocates  of  concession. 

"  There  was  the  danger  of  abolishing  tests,  which  had  been  established  for  the 
express  purpose  of  giving  to  the  legislature  a  Protestant  character ;  tests  which  had 
been  established,  not  upon  vague  constitutional  theories,  but  on  the  practical 
experience  of  the  ills  which  had  been  inflicted,  and  the  dangers  which  had  been 
incurred,  by  the  struggles  for  ascendancy  at  periods  not  remote  from  the  present. 

"  There  was  the  danger  that  the  removal  of  civil  disabilities  might  materially 
alter  the  relations  in  which  the   Roman  Catholic  religion  stood  to  the  state.     I 
saw,  indeed,  no  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulties  with  which  those  relations 
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•were  encompassed  under  the  existing  state  of  the  law ;  but  I  apprehended  that 
they  might  be  materially  increased  by  the  total  removal  of  political  incapacities 
from  the  professors  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion. 

"  The  connection  of  that  religion  with  the  most  important  events  in  the 
domestic  history  of  this  country ;  the  forcible  transfer  of  its  temporal  possessions  to 
the  reformed  church  ;  the  recognition  of  an  external  spiritual  authority;  the  natural 
sympathies  (in  religious  matters  at  least)  with  foreign  nations  acknowledging  the 
same  authority  ;  the  peremptory  refusal,  by  the  Irish  Roman  Catholics,  to  submit 
to  those  restrictions  to  which,  in  all  other  countries,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  the 
ecclesiastical  appointments  in  the  church  of  Rome,  and  the  intercourse  with  the 
papal  see,  were  subject ;  the  impossibility  of  imposing  such  restrictions  by  the 
mere  will  of  the  legislature — these,  and  other  similar  considerations,  presented  to 
my  mind  matter  for  grave  reflection,  for  serious  misgiving,  whether  there  could  be 
that  identity  of  interest  and  feeling  which  would  permit  the  practical  application 
of  the  principle  of  perfect  equality  in  the  administration  of  Irish  affairs;  and 
whether,  if  the  inquiry  were  nominal,  and  not  practical,  there  would  be  satisfaction 
and  contentment  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholics." 

Again,  Mr.  Peel  writes — "  It  appeared  to  me  that  admissions  were  made,  from 
time  to  time,  by  the  most  able  and  eminent  of  the  advocates  of  concession,  little 
calculated  to  banish  the  apprehensions  of  its  opponents. 

"  Shortly  before  his  decease,  Mr.  Pitt  had  declared  his  opinion,  that  in  no 
possible  case,  previous  to  the  union,  could  the  privileges  demanded  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  be  given  consistently  with  a  due  regard  to  the  Protestant  influence  in 
Ireland,  to  the  internal  tranquillity  of  that  kingdom,  the  frame  and  structure  of 
our  constitution,  or  the  probability  of  the  permanent  connection  of  Ireland  with 
this  country. 

"  Nearly  twenty  years  afterwards,  Mr.  Plunket  avowed  his  opinion,  that, 
speaking  of  the  Protestant  established  church  in  a  political  point  of  view,  he  had 
no  hesitation  to  state  that  the  existence  of  it  was  the  great  bond  of  union  between 
the  two  countries  ;  and  that  if  ever  that  unfortunate  moment  should  arrive  when 
they  would  rashly  lay  their  hands  on  the  property  of  the  church,  to  rob  it  of  its 
rights,  they  would  seal  the  doom,  and  terminate  the  connection  between  the  two 
countries. 

"  These,  and  many  similar  declarations  of  opinion  that  might  be  cited,  justi- 
fied the  apprehension  that,  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  political  disabilities, 
adverse  interests  and  conflicting  views  of  policy  would  prevent  the  harmonious 
co-operation  of  Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  in  the  government  of  Ireland." 

Yet  Mr.  Peel  carried  Catholic  emancipation  in  the  House  of  Commons.  Why? 
because,  to  form  "  a  government  on  the  principle  of  resistance  to  the  claims  of 
Roman  Catholics  was  perfectly  hopeless." 

But  Mr.  Peel  might  have  retired.  Well,  he  intended  to  do  so.  He  felt  the 
awkwardness  of  recommending,  one  year,  what  he  vehemently  opposed  the  one  pre- 
ceding. Almost  in  his  last  speech  in  parliament,  in  the  year  1828,  Mr.  Peel  had 
reiterated  his  anti-Catholic  faith.  In  reply  to  the  hope  expressed  by  Sir  F. 
Burdett,  that  the  question  would  be  taken  up  by  government  in  the  next  session, 
Mr.  Peel  said — "  Lest  any  misconception  should  go  abroad  respecting  my  senti- 
ments, I  am  anxious  to  speak  upon  this  point  for  myself,  and  myself  alone.  Under 
the  constitution  of  the  present  government,  each  individual  member  of  it  is  at 
liberty  to  entertain  and  support  his  own  opinion  regarding  this  question.  Con- 
ceiving, then,  that  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  state  my  own  individual  opinion 
on  the  subject,  I  would  refer  the  right  hon.  baronet,  and  the  House,  to  the  decla- 
ration which  I  have  repeatedly  made  respecting  it;  and,  speaking  then  as  an 
individual  member  of  the  government,  I  explained,  as  I  was  at  liberty  to  do,  my 
own  sentiments  on  the  question.  To  that  declaration  and  to  those  opinions  I  still 
adhere ;  and  I  conceive  that,  in  so  saying,  I  have  said  enough  to  satisfy  the  House 
that  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  remain  unaltered."  And  then  the  Duke  of 
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Wellmolon  insisted  upon  Mr.  Peel's  remaining  in  office  to  carry  a  measure  of 
relief  which  he  had  spent  his  life  in  opposing.  The  duke  writes  to  Mr.  Peel, 
January  17th,  1829 — "If  I  should  not  have  your  assistance  in  office,  the  difficulties 
in  parliament  will  be  augmented  tenfold  by  your  secession ;  while  the  means  of 
getting  the  better  of  them  will  be  diminished  in  the  same  proportion."  There  was 
no  help  for  it  but  for  Mr.  Peel  to  remain  where  he  was. 

Lastly,  let  us  look  at  the  situation  of  the  king.  Whatever  may  have  been  his 
original  feelings  on  the  subject,  latterly  he  had  been  as  anti-Catholic  as  his  father, 
or  liis  brother,  the  Duke  of  York.  He  resolved,  at  any  rate,  that  the  Catholic 
question  should  not  trouble  him.  By  the  removal  of  Mr.  Canning,  by  the  failure 
of  Viscount  Goderich,  the  poor  old  gouty  and  paralysed  monarch  felt  that  the 
question  had  been,  at  length,  got  rid  of.  The  same  feeling  was  entertained  in 
other  quarters.  The  anticipations  of  the  Whigs  as  to  what  the  government  would 
do,  were  stated  by  Lord  Duncannon,  in  a  letter  written  at  this  very  time  to  the 
Catholic  Association.  He  says — "  The  present  position  of  affairs  is  a  hopeless  one, 
as  I  really  think  the  government,  as  at  present  constituted,  almost  worse  than  Lord 
Liverpool's.  Mr.  Lamb  has,  indeed,  the  best  intentions  towards  Ireland  ;  and  Lord 
An^lesea  goes  with  the  same  intentions ;  but  what  can  be  hoped  from  any  such 
government  after  Mr.  Peel's  speech  of  last  year,  in  which  he  took,  as  Home 
Secretary,  the  complete  control  of  Ireland  ?"  And  well  might  people  think  so. 
His  majesty  had  commanded  the  subject  to  be  tabooed :  and  is  not  the  command  of 
majesty  law  ? 

In  forming  his  administration,  the  Duke   of  Wellington  wrote  to  Mr.   Peel, 
January  9th,  1828,  while  the  cabinet  was  yet  in  embryo — "The  king  said  it  was 
to  be  understood  that  the  Eoman  Catholic  question  was  not  to  be  made  a  cabinet 
question :"  and  we  all  know  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  very  last  man  to 
disobey  the  commands  of  royalty.     In  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  his  sovereign, 
the  old  duke  was  ever  ready  to  do  or  dare  anything.     But  the  old  soldier  was 
vanquished.     He  had  to  give  up  the  prejudices,  or  the  principles,  of  his  life,  and 
he  had  to  teach  his  monarch  to  do  the  same.     George  IV.,  in  the  decline  of  life, 
had,  like  many  ardent  votaries  of  pleasure,  when  approaching  the  close  of  a  profli- 
gate career,  more  serious  thoughts  on  the  subject  of  religion  than  he  had  previously 
been  supposed  to  entertain.     In  all  times,   priestcraft  has   found  its  most  pliant 
victims  in  the  debauchee  tottering  and  trembling  on  the  borders  of  the  grave.     To 
assent  to  the  proposed  alteration  of  the  law  would,  he  feared,  be  a  violation  of  the 
coronation  oath.     Yet  he  wanted  the  firmness  to  refuse  it.     We  have  shown  how 
the  king  withdrew  his  assent  after  he  had  been  committed  by  the  speech  from  the 
throne ;  and  we  have  seen  how  the  cabinet  resigned  in  consequence ;  and  how  it 
was  not  till  the  day  before  the  one  on  which  Mr.  Peel  was  to  bring  forward  his 
plan,  that  leave  was  reluctantly  given.     When  the  bill  had  reached  its  last  stage 
in  the  Commons,  George  IV.  seems  to  have  been  reduced  to  a  state  of  helpless 
imbecility.     It  was  at  this  time  that  he  sent  for  Lord  Eldon,  and  had  the  interview 
with   him  to  which  we   have    already  referred.      On   the  9th  of  April  the  ex- 
Chancellor  had  another  interview.     What  follows  furnishes  a  striking  picture  of 
the  distress  of  the  monarch. 

Eldon  found  the  king  wretched.  "  He  began  to  talk  on  the  coronation  oath. 
On  that  I  could  only  repeat  what  I  had  before  said,  if  his  majesty  meant  me  to 
?ay  anything  upon  the  subject.  Understanding  that  he  did  so  wish,  I  repeated, 
that,  so  far  as  his  oath  was  concerned,  it  was  matter  between  him,  God,  and  his 
conscience,  whether  giving  his  royal  assent  to  this  measure  was  supporting,  to  the 
utmost  of  his  power,  the  Protestant  reformed  religion.  That  it  was  not  my 
opinion,  nor  the  opinions  of  archbishops,  bishops,  or  lay  peers  (all  of  which  he 
must  know,  as  well  the  opinions  in  favour  of  the  measure,  as  those  against  it)  that 
were  to  guide  and  govern  him ;  but  he  was  to  act  according  to  his  own  conscientious 
view  of  the  obligations  under  which  such  an  oath  placed  him.  Little  more  passed 
except  occasional  bursts  of  expression — '  What  can  I  do  ?  What  can  I  now  fall 
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hack  on  ?  I  am  miserable — wretched  ;  my  situation  is  dreadful :  no  one  about  me 
to  advise  with.  If  I  do  give  my  consent,  I  will  go  to  the  baths  abroad,  and  thence 
to  Hanover.  I'll  return  no  more  to  England.  I'll  make  no  more  Roman  Catholic 
peers.  I  will  not  do  what  this  bill  will  enable  me  to  do.  I'll  return  no  more. 
Let  them  get  a  Catholic  king  in  Clarence.'  I  think  he  also  mentioned  Sussex. 
'  The  people  will  see  that  I  did  not  wish  this.'  There  were  the  strongest  appear- 
ances, certainly,  of  misery.  He  more  than  once  stopped  my  leaving  him.  When 
the  time  came  that  I  was  to  go,  he  threw  his  arms  round  my  neck,  and  expressed 
great  misery."  Evidently,  his  lordship  hoped  and  believed,  that,  at  the  eleventh 
hour,  the  king  would  draw  back.  This  conversation  took  place  on  the  9th  ;  on  the 
13th  the  royal  assent  was  given.  His  lordship  was  shocked  and  mortified.  He 
writes — "  After  all  I  had  heard  in  my  visits ;  not  a  day's  delay !  God  bless  us,  and 
his  church  I" 

What  do  we  learn  ?  How  weak  is  man !  how  irresistible  is  humanity !  Par- 
liaments are  strong,  and  crowned  kings  are  strong,  and  mighty  men  of  war  are 
strong :  but  there  is  something  stronger  than  all ; — the  eternal  law  which  demands 
the  banishment  of  injustice — however  ancient,  however  robed  with  power,  however 
sacred  in  the  eyes  of  its  defenders — from  the  face  of  the  earth. 


CHAPTER  XXIV. 

THE   STORY   OF   THE   PENINSULA. 

OUR  ancient  ally,  Portugal,  is  again  in  trouble.  In  February,  1829,  Don  Miguel 
returned  to  Portugal.  He  had  been  in  England,  where  it  was  hoped  he  had  learnt 
a  little  wisdom ;  and  where  he  had  written  a  letter  to  George  IV.,  in  which  he 
declared,  "  that  he  should  be  a  wretch  if  he  were  to  overthrow  the  constitution,  a 
violator  of  his  oath,  and  the  usurper  of  a  brother's  throne."  It  remains  to  show 
how  he  kept  the  promise  thus  solemnly  made. 

Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Lisbon,  it  was  clear  that  he  was  aiming  at  the 
supreme  power,  and  to  destroy  the  constitution  which  he  had  sworn  to  maintain. 
Many  respectable  families  immediately  withdrew  from  Lisbon.  The  English 
troops,  which  had  been  sent  out  to  oppose  the  threatened  invasion  from  Spain, 
were  preparing  to  leave  Portugal,  when  Sir  Frederick  Lamb,  the  British  am- 
bassador, took  upon  himself  to  detain  them,  and  to  return  a  loan,  from  London, 
which  had  been  just  sent  out  for  Miguel's  use.  At  this  moment  great  alarm  was 
experienced  by  the  English  residents  in  Lisbon.  Pamphlets  were  daily  published, 
in  which  the  writers,  in  the  interest  of  the  usurper,  overwhelmed  them  and  their 
country  with  the  most  outrageous  abuse.  Wealthy  merchants  were  in  daily  expec- 
tation of  seeing  their  property  rudely  pillaged ;  and  humbler  individuals  were  far 
from  being  assured  of  personal  safety.  Miguel,  it  was  known,  was  much  irritated 
at  the  course  pursued  by  Sir  Frederick  Lamb,  who  frankly  declared  that  he  had 
received  instructions  from  his  country  thus  to  act.  He  moreover  signified,  in  the 
most  energetic  language,  to  Don  Miguel,  that  his  highness  possessed  no  power  but 
that  which  had  been  delivered  to  him  by  the  king,  Don  Pedro;  and  that  beyond 
that  he  ought  not  to  extend  his  views.  Notwithstanding  this,  DO  step  was  omitted 
by  Miguel  that  seemed  likely  to  advance  his  interest.  Nine  regiments  were 
stationed  in  the  garrison  in  the  capital ;  and  seven  of  their  commanders  being 
known  to  favour  constitutional  principles,  were  superseded  to  make  way  for  officers 
attached  to  the  new  system  of  despotism.  Movements  like  these  formed  an 
appropriate  prologue  to  what  was  to  follow.  Miguel  soon  began  to  show  him- 
self in  his  true  colours.  Rumours  got  abroad  that  he  meant  to  claim  the  crown : 
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and  undoubtedly  the  man  was  popular.  In  a  despatch,  dated  March  1st,  the 
English  ambassador  wrote  thus : — "  His  royal  highness  is  incessantly  assailed  with 
recommendations  to  declare  himself  king,  and  reign  without  the  Chambers.  It 
depends  entirely  on  his  will  to  do  so.  The  Chambers  would  offer  no  opposition ; 
and  the  measure  would  be  popular  with  the  great  majority  of  the  people ;  but,  as 
yet,  he  remains  firm,  and  says  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith,  of  which  he  will  not  be 
guilty." 

In  the  middle  of  March,  Miguel  abruptly  dissolved  the  Chambers,  in  order, 
it  was  said,  to  avoid  voting  thanks  to  the  British  army,  which  embarked  for 
England  April  2nd.  Their  longer  stay,  it  was  thought,  might  be  construed  into 
a  tacit  recognition  of  the  usurper's  claims.  Already  he  -had  got  himself  to  be 
proclaimed  king  in  many  provincial  towns ;  and,  after  the  English  troops  had  left, 
he  caused  a  proclamation  to  that  effect  to  be  made  at  Lisbon.  On  the  same  day 
the  national  flag  was  suspended  from  the  roof  of  the  city  hall ;  while  the  authori- 
ties presented  themselves  in  the  balcony,  and  proclaimed  the  new  king.  At  noon 
a  repetition  of  the  ceremony  took  place,  and  the  citizens  were  called  upon  to  sign 
a  document,  praying  Miguel  to  assume  the  functions  and  powers  of  royalty  ;  which 
memorial,  not  very  numerously  signed,  was  presented  to  Miguel  the  same  evening. 
The  list  of  subscribers  appears  to  have  been  neither  numerous  nor  respectable.  He 
hesitated  to  comply  with  the  prayer  of  the  memorial,  as  the  foreign  ambassadors 
had  announced  to  him,  that  they  must  take  their  departure  if  he  were  declared 
king.  The  ambassadors,  the  next  day,  met ;  and,  after  due  consideration,  resolved 
to  suspend  all  official  intercourse  with  the  new  government  till  they  should  receive 
fresh  instructions  from  their  respective  Courts.  It  appears,  by  this  time,  that  Don 
Miguel  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  that  the  charter,  granted  by  his  brother, 
and  which  he  had  sworn  to  defend,  was  to  be  set  aside.  At  length  Miguel  con- 
sidered that  the  mask  which  he  had  worn  might  be  thrown  off ;  and,  on  the  3rd  of 
June,  he  was,  in  the  assembly  of  the  three  estates,  declared  king. 

The  constitutionalists  were  now  rebels :  Saldanha,  late  minister  of  war,  was 
confined  in  prison.  In  an  encounter  which  took  place  near  Psedacals,  the  Miguelites 
obtained  a  victory,  and  the  defeated  party  retreated  to  Oporto. 

The  ministers  of  Don  Pedro,  in  London  and  Vienna,  hastened  to  protest 
against  the  usurpation ;  and,  as  there  was  no  government  which  they  could  recog- 
nise as  such,  they  addressed  themselves  to  the  Portuguese  party.  For  some  time 
appearances  justified  a  hope  that  their  call  would  be  loyally  responded  to  by  the 
nation.  In  May  there  was  a  general  rising  in  favour  of  Don  Pedro  in  Oporto ;  but 
there  were  no  generals,  unfortunately,  to  guide  and  command.  Their  former 
leaders  were  then  refugees  in  England,  from  whence  their  arrival  was  anxiously 
expected.  They  came ;  but  had  been  delayed  six  days  longer  than  they  anticipated. 
This  was  most  unfortunate.  The  alarm  which  the  outbreak  had  at  first  caused  in 
the  capital  had  subsided ;  Oporto  was  blockaded ;  and  the  English,  though  Miguel 
was  not  recognised,  respected  the  blockade,  as  it  was,  de  facto,  effected  by  a  com- 
petent naval  force.  In  the  meanwhile  the  foreign  ambassadors  left  the  country, 
and  a  formidable  party  in  the  land  affected  to  rejoice  on  the  establishment  of  an 
absolute  king. 

Great  pains  were  taken  in  Lisbon  to  make  it  appear  that  England  was  favour- 
able to  the  cause  of  the  usurper ;  and,  in  many  quarters  in  this  country,  it  was 
believed  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  looked  upon  Don  Pedro  with  a  too  favour- 
able eye. 

Don  Pedro,  assured  of  Miguel's  loyal  acceptance  of  the  regency,  prepared  to 
abandon  his  claim  to  the  Portuguese  throne.  He  sent  his  daughter,  Donna  Maria, 
to  Europe;  but,  before  she  could  reach  Portugal,  the  usurpation  of  Miguel  being 
known,  the  Brazilian  ministers,  at  Vienna  and  London,  thought  it  right  to  with- 
hold the  act  of  abdication,  which  had  been  forwarded  to  them.  The  queen,  a 
mere  child  of  nine  years  of  age,  reached  Gibraltar  on  the  2nd  of  September.  She 
was  to  have  landed  at  Genoa,  and  thence  proceeded  to  Vienna,  to  the  Court  of  her 
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grandfather,  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  It  was  deemed  better  to  bring  her  to 
England,  where  she  arrived  on  the  24th  of  September.  At  Falmouth,  where  she 
landed,  she  was  received  with  all  the  respect  due  to  her  rank.  The  mayor  and  the 
corporation,  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  Peel,  hastened  to  present  her  with  a  con- 
gratulatory address.  She  was  received  by  Lord  Clinton  and  Sir  William  Free- 
raantle,  and  the  Brazilian  and  Portuguese  nobility  in  England,  and  greeted  with 
cordial  shouts  by  the  inhabitants  of  Falmouth.  She  was  escorted  to  the  king's 
private  carriage,  through  a  file  of  honorary  police,  who  wore  rosettes  on  their 
breasts,  and  preceded  by  a  hundred  little  girls  of  her  own  age,  dressed  in  white, 
with  garlands  round  their  heads,  whose  office  it  was  to  strew  her  majesty's  path 
with  flowers.  The  young  queen  was  considered  a  handsome  likeness  of  the 
Braganza  family,  retaining  the  sparkling  fire  of  the  eye,  the  dark  hair,  and  the 
expressive  countenance  of  her  father.  She  reached  London  on  the  6th  of  October, 
and  was  waited  upon  by  a  deputation  from  the  Portuguese  then  in  England.  On 
the  next  day  they  were  graciously  received,  and  requited  with  the  following 
answer : — "  Faithful  Portuguese,  I  am  grateful  for  the  sacrifices  you  have  made  for 
my  sake.  Believe  me,  I  shall  never  forget  the  martyrs  to  legitimacy."  The  12th 
of  October  was  the  birthday  of  Don  Pedro ;  and,  on  that  day,  an  imposing 
ceremony  was  witnessed  at  the  residence  of  the  Marquis  of  Palmella,  where  the 
Portuguese  and  Brazilian  legations  being  present,  and  the  Brazilian  and  Portu- 
guese ministers  from  Vienna  and  the  Netherlands,  the  policy  of  Don  Pedro  was 
declared,  and  the  oath  of  allegiance  was  taken  to  the  young  queen.  It  was,  how- 
ever, stated,  on  the  part  of  the  British  government,  that  beyond  acknowledging 
her  sovereignty,  and  discountenancing  the  usurpation  of  her  throne,  they  could  do  no 
more,  as  the  treaties  existing  between  the  two  countries  bound  England  to  defend 
Portugal  against  a  foreign  enemy,  but  did  not  authorise  interference  with  contend- 
ing parties  in  that  country. 

To  a  formal  application  for  British  aid  from  Don  Pedro,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen, 
in  reply,  admitted  that  England  had,  for  centuries,  been  connected  with  Portugal 
by  treaty,  and  mentioned  that  she  had,  on  many  occasions,  rendered  important 
services  to  the  Portuguese  nation  j  but  his  lordship  denied  that  any  existing 
treaties  bound  England  to  act  in  a  case  like  the  present.  His  lordship  said,  the 
only  semblance  of  argument  for  the  assertion  advanced  by  the  Marquis  de  Barba- 
cena  (the  minister  of  Don  Pedro),  that  this  country  is  bound,  under  the  treaties  of 
alliance  and  guarantee,  to  co-operate  in  placing  her  most  faithful  majesty  on  the 
throne  of  Portugal,  is  to  be  found  in  the  stipulation  of  the  sixth  article  of  the 
secret  convention,  concluded  on  the  22nd  of  October,  1807,  by  which  Great  Britain 
engages  never  to  recognise,  as  King  of  Portugal,  any  other  prince  than  the  heir  and 
legitimate  representative  of  the  royal  family  of  Braganza.  Faithful  to  her  engage- 
ments, she  had  acknowledged  no  other  prince ;  but,  under  existing  circumstances, 
the  proceedings  of  Don  Pedro  himself  had  put  it  out  of  her  power  to  comply  with 
the  present  demand.  The  ambassador  was  told,  in  the  proclamation  addressed  to 
the  Portuguese  nation,  dated  the  2nd  of  May,  1826,  his  imperial  majesty  declared 
that  his  abdication  should  become  complete  as  soon  as  the  constitution  had  been 
sworn  to,  and  the  marriage  concluded  between  Don  Miguel  and  Donna  Maria.  The 
constitution  was  sworn  to,  as  his  imperial  majesty  had  directed,  upon  its  recep- 
tion in  Portugal ;  and  the  affiance  was  completed  at  Vienna,  on  the  29th  of  October, 
1826.  Earl  Aberdeen  then  implied  that  the  king  had  not  fulfilled  the  promises  he 
made.  "  Did  not,"  asked  his  lordship,  "  his  imperial  majesty  continue  to  interfere 
in  all  measures  of  detail  of  the  Portuguese  government  ?  Did  he  not  create  peers, 
promote  officers  in  the  army  and  navy,  interfere  in  the  selection  and  nomination 
of  ministers,  and  in  all  the  interior  arrangements  of  the  kingdom  ?  The  Portu- 
guese nation  was  disappointed  in  its  hope  and  expectation  of  a  final  separation  from 
Brazil ;  and  this  disappointment  was  still  further  decreased  by  the  detention  of 
their  young  queen  at  Rio  Janeiro.  Finally,"  his  lordship  added,  "  he  could  not 
conclude  without  expressing  his  regret  that  the  counsels  of  Great  Britain,  when 
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offered,  should  have  been  received  with  so  little  confidence  and  alacrity.  These 
counsels  have  never  been  adopted  by  his  imperial  majesty  until  the  course  of  events 
had  rendered  any  alternative  impracticable ;  nor  until,  from  this  reluctance  and 
delay,  they  had,  in  a  great  measure,  been  deprived  of  their  beneficial  influence.  In 
truth,  it  may  be  affirmed  that,  so  far  from  Great  Britain  having  been  instrumental 
in  the  production  of  the  evils  which  have  recently  afflicted  Portugal,  they  are 
mainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  want  of  a  frank,  consistent,  and  direct  course  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  Brazilian  government  itself." 

As  Great  Britain  refused  her  aid,  Don  Pedro  determined  to  regain  Portugal 
without  it.     In  August,  the  Portuguese  refugees  in  England  applied  to  Lord  Aber- 
deen, for  permission  to  export  a  large  quantity  of  arms  and  ammunition  from 
England  to  Brazil.     The  permission  was  granted,  on  a  pledge  from  the  applicants 
that  the  arms  and  ammunition  should  not  be  employed  in  connection  with  the 
civil  dissensions  of  Portugal.     The  pledge  was  given  ;  but  when  embarked,  the 
articles  in  question  were  sent,  not  to  Brazil,  but  to  Terceira,  the  largest  island  of 
the  Azores,  which  had  declared  for  Donna  Maria.     When  this  was  found  out,  the 
ministry  concluded  that  men  would  be  sent  after  them,  and  that  a  force  would  thus 
be  furnished  from  England  to  act  against  the  then  ruler  of  Portugal.    _  In  October, 
application  was  made  for  the  means  of   conveying  troops  to  Terceira;  but  the 
answer  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was,  that  England  was  determined  to  maintain 
her  neutrality,  and  would  not  allow  her  ports  and  arsenals  to  be  made  places  of 
equipment  for  hostile  armaments.     He  caused  it  also  to  be  made  known,  that  4,000 
Portuguese  troops,  which  were  intended  to  be  sent  there,  must  not  remain  in  any 
English  port  as  a  body  ready  for  action.     They  might  expect  all  reasonable  hospi- 
tality ;  but  they  must  be  disbanded  and  distributed,  instead  of  being  concentrated 
at  Plymouth.     It  was  answered,  that  rather  than  disband  they  would  sail  for  Brazil. 
The  duke  made  no  objection  to  that,  and  a  convoy  was  offered  to  protect  them  from 
Miguel's  cruisers  ;  which,  however,  they  declined.      They  sailed,  and  proceeded, 
not  to  Brazil,  but  Terceira.     In  December,  an  application  was  made  to  the  English 
for  transports,  to  convey  unarmed  refugees  to  Terceira ;  but  the  parties  were  told 
that  the  ministry  had  already  been  deceived  ;  and  the  refugees  knew  that,  if  they 
sailed  unarmed,  they  would  find  arms  on  their  arrival  in  Terceira.     An  expedition, 
consisting  of  four  vessels,  carrying  out  652  officers  and  men,  sailed,  with  false 
clearances,  under  the  command  of  General  Count  Saldanha.     When  this  force  was 
seen  near  Terceira,  on  the  16th  of  January,  Captain  Walpole,  who  had  been  sent 
there  with  a  few  armed  vessels,  made  known  to  Saldanha  that  he  had  authority  to 
prevent  their  landing.     Two  shots  were  fired  from  Captain  Walpole's  ship  to  bring 
them  to  ;  and  he  then  fired  a  third,  which  killed  one  man,  and  wounded  another. 
The  determined  resistance  thus  offered  on  the  part  of  England,  after  she  had  recog- 
nised the  young  queen,  created  surprise  throughout  all  Europe.     In  official  circles 
in  Lisbon,  it  was  appealed  to  as  a  proof  that  this  country  had  embraced  the  cause 
of  Miguel ;  and  her  conduct,  in  this  respect,  is  said  to  have  been  above  all  praise. 
The  English  ministers  insisted  that  they  only  authorised  what  was  done  to  maintain 
the  neutrality  they  had  avowed.     Saldanha  affected  to  consider  himself  a  prisoner 
of  war ;  but  Captain  Walpole  replied  that  he  was  at  liberty  to  go  with  his  com- 
panions wherever  they  pleased :  he  only  had  instructions  to  oppose  their  landing 
at  Terceira. 

Saldanha  then  steered  his  vessels  to  the  westward,  Captain  Walpole  accom- 
panying him.  They  continued  together  till  the  24th  of  January,  when  the  British 
commander,  having  sent  a  note  to  the  count,  requesting  to  know  whether  ho 
intended  to  proceed  to  England,  as  the  captain,  who  was  himself  to  return  to  Ter- 
ceira, wished  to  forward  despatches.  Saldanha  replied — "  Sir,  I  am  astonished  at 
your  question.  What,  sir !  you  come  to  Terceira !  To  make  us  prisoners,  you  have 
escorted  us  these  eight  days.  You  have  prevented  me  from  fulfilling  my  orders ; 
you  have  endangered  the  lives  of  so  many  faithful  subjects  of  the  most  ancient  ally 
of  your  sovereign ;  you  have  made  us  consume  our  scanty  provisions ;  you  have 
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positively  obliged  me  not  to  separate  my  vessels  ;  you  have  used  over  me  the  dis- 
cretion of  a  conqueror  ;  and  at  the  end  of  all  this  you  ask  me  whither  I  am  going. 
I  do  not  know,  sir,  whither.  The  only  thing  I  know  is,  I  am  going  wherever  you 
will  lead  us,  according  to  my  positive  assertions  in  every  one  of  my  official  letters." 
Captain  Walpole  —  whose  instructions  required  that  lie  should  leave  the  Portuguese 
vessels  when  he  had  driven  them  a  sufficient  distance  from  the  islands,  and  return 
to  his  station,  in  order  to  prevent  any  new  attempts  at  landing,  either  from  the 
same  or  other  vessels  fitted  out  by  the  Portuguese  —  rejoined  as  follows  :  —  "  Sir,  I 
am  confounded  and  surprised  at  the  contents  of  your  letter,  just  received,  after  my 
repeatedly  declaring  to  you,  in  my  correspondence,  that  you  was  at  liberty  to  pursue 
your  own  course  and  discretion.  I  have  now  to  inform  you  that  your  conduct  has 
determined  me  to  escort  you  no  further."  Thus,  after  having  brought  them  back 
to  within  500  miles  of  Scilly,  and  without  troubling  himself  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  their  provisions  and  water,  did  the  British  commander  insult  the  injured 
feelings  of  the  unfortunate  and  expatriated  wanderers.  In  February,  he  stopped 
another  vessel  with  about  forty  Portuguese  officers  and  men,  as  it  was  entering 
Port  Praga.  It  had  been  despatched  from  London.  Captain  Walpole  supplied  her 
with  water  and  provisions,  and  sent  her  away.  After  being  left  by  the  British  ships, 
Count  Saldanha  proceeded  to  Brest. 

This  extraordinary  conduct,  on  the  part  of  the  Wellington  administration,  was 
shortly  after  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  British  parliament,  where  it  was 
represented,  by  the  opponents  of  ministers,  as  a  direct  act  of  hostility  against  the 
Queen  of  Portugal,  who,  acknowledged  and  received  as  queen,  was  then  actually 
residing  in  England.  It  was  an  armed  interference  in  favour  of  Don  Miguel, 
at  the  moment  when  we  pretended  that  our  strict  neutrality  allowed  of  no  in- 
terference at  all.  If  not  bound  by  treaties  to  assist  the  queen  in  recovering  her 
crown,  whence  arose  our  right  to  prevent  her,  by  means  of  her  own  subjects,  from 
making  the  attempt  ?  Even  if  the  armament  had  been  fitted  out  for  the  purpose 
of  reducing,  by  force,  some  settlement  which  acknowledged  Don  Miguel,  or  even 
invading  Portugal  itself,  what  right  had  Great  Britain  to  oppose  such  an  ex- 
pedition ?  Or  what  could  excuse  the  barbarous  injustice  of  telling  the  lawful 
monarch,  that,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  she  must  work  out  her  own  restoration 
by  her  own  strength;  and  then,  when  she  put  forth  her  own  strength,  telling  her, 
that  we  would  not  allow  it  to  be  employed?  But  the  case,  it  was  said,  was  still 
worse.  Terceira  was  not  in  possession  of  Miguel  ;  it  never  had  acknowledged  him. 
It  was  governed  in  the  queen's  name,  and  garrisoned  by  the  queen's  troops  ; 
and  this  the  captain  knew  ;  for,  in  his  report  to  the  Admiralty,  he  stated,  that  on 
his  first  arrival  he  anchored  at  Terceira,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  who  were  in 
authority,  and  found  the  island  in  possession  of  the  constitutionalists,  under  a 
constitutional  governor  and  garrison.  Yet  Britain  had  actually  prevented  the 
Queen  of  Portugal's  subjects  from  entering  on  her  own  territory.  Eecognising  the 
right  of  the  queen,  refusing  to  admit  the  title  of  Miguel,  we  had  actually  in- 
terfered by  force,  to  prevent  the  queen,  whom  we  acknowledged,  from  strengthening 
her  garrisons  against  the  usurper,  whom  we  disavowed,  and  that,  too,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  known  that  the  latter  was  preparing  an  expedition  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  that  very  island.  To  these  arguments,  the  only  reply  of  the  govern- 
ment was,  that  this  was  an  armament  fitted  out  in  a  British  port  for  a  warlike 
object.  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  particular,  persisted  in  describing  the  purpose 
of  the  Portuguese  to  be  an  attack  on  Terceira,  just  as  he  had  previously  done  in 
his  letters  to  the  Marquis  Palmella,  notwithstanding  the  repeated  statements  of  the 
latter,  of  the  fact  that  Terceira  was  in  possession  of  the  queen.  The  bent  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  mind  towards  Don  Miguel  is  very  clear.  The  Portuguese 
troops,  who  embarked  at  Plymouth,  were  unarmed,  and  not  intended  to  attack  any 
of  the  Portuguese  dominions,  but  to  land  in  a  portion  of  them  in  which  they  would 
have  been  received  with  open  arms.  To  prevent  this  by  sending  an  armed  vessel, 
was  a  strange  mode  of  maintaining  neutrality.  The  opposition  might  well  be  sensitive 
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on  this  point.  There  was  much  in  certain  quarters  tending  towards  a  support 
of  the  odious  usurpation  of  Miguel.  It  was,  in  reality,  a  contest  between  the  friends 
of  constitutional  government  and  of  despotism.  Unfortunately,  it  was,  for  a  long- 
time, fought  under  very  disadvantageous  circumstances.  Don  Miguel  was  on  the 
spot,  and°in  possession  of  the  throne ;  while  Donna  Maria  was  a  child,  and  her 
father  was  far  away.  Don  Pedro's  resolution,  which  he  carried  into  effect  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  year— of  recalling  his  daughter  from  England  to  Brazil— did  not 
tend  to  strengthen  the  hopes  of  his  party,  nor  to  impress  foreign  governments  witli 
confidence  in  her  cause. 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  June  1st,  1829,  there  was  a  good  debate  on 
Portugal,  initiated  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Lord  Palmerston's  speech  on  the 
question  was  a  truly  able  one.  "  He  blamed  the  British  government  for  the  course 
they  had  pursued.  The  civilised  world  rings  with  execrations  upon  Miguel ;  and 
yet  this  destroyer  of  constitutional  freedom — this  breaker  of  solemn  oaths — this 
faithless  usurper — this  enslaver  of  his  country — this  trampler  upon  public  law- 
tins  violator  of  private  rights — this  attempter  of  the  life  of  a  helpless  and  defence- 
less woman — is,  in  the  opinion  of  Europe,  mainly  indebted  to  the  success  which 
has  hitherto  attended  him,  to  a  belief  industriously  propagated  by  his  partisans, 
and  not  sufficiently  refuted  by  any  acts  of  the  British  government,  that  the 
cabinet  of  England  look  upon  his  usurpation  with  no  unfriendly  eye."  His 
lordship  then  intimated  the  course  which  he  would  have  pursued.  "  No  war 
would  have  been  necessary  at  all ;  a  strong  demonstration  of  our  feelings,  a  decided 
expression  of  our  opinions,  would  probably  have  been  enough.  If  we  had  counte- 
nanced and  supported  the  government  at  Oporto,  instead  of  helping  to  blockade 
it ;  if  we  had  given  succour  to  the  Portuguese  at  Plymouth,  instead  of  expelling 
and  cannonading  them  ;  if,  instead  of  throwing  our  sword  into  the  scale  of  Miguel, 
we  had  cast  even  our  empty  scabbard  into  that  of  his  opponents,  we  should, 
probably,  have  accomplished  our  purpose,  and  his  destiny  would  have  kicked  the 
beam." 

On  a  still  more  important  matter  his  lordship  continued — 
"  I  said  that  the  delay  in  executing  the  treaty  of  July,  1827,  had  brought 
upon  us  that  very  evil  of  a  war,  in  the  east  of  Europe,  which  that  treaty  was 
intended  to  prevent.     In  that  war,  my  opinion  is,  the  Turks  were  the  aggressors. 

"  Do  I  mean  to  infer,  from  this,  that  England  and  France  ought  to  have  made 
common  cause  with  Russia  ?  Far  from  it ;  but  I  do  mean  that  England  and 
France  ought  to  have  used  exertions  to  bring  about  an  accommodation,  which  I 
very  much  doubt  their  having  employed.  The  opinion  which  I  entertained  upon 
this  important  matter  when  I  retired  from  the  government  this  time  last  year—- 
an opinion  which  was  known  to  my  then  colleagues,  and  which  subsequent  events  in 
Europe  have  not  changed — was  shortly  this — 

"  That  Turkey  was  the  aggressor ;  and  that  Eussia  had,  therefore,  a  right  to 
compensation  for  injury  received. 

"That  the  interests  of  Europe,  and  the  spirit  of  the  treaty  of  1827,  required 
that  this  compensation  should  be  in  money,  and  not  in  territory. 

"  That  if  the  contest  went  on,  it  was  obvious  that  it  must  either  be  waged 
between  Russia  and  Turkey  alone,  or  that  other  powers  in  Europe  must  be  drawn 
in  to  take  a  part.  That  if  other  powers  in  Europe  were  drawn  in  to  take  a  part, 
and  the  flame  once  spread  to  the  west,  no  man  could  say  where  it  would  stop;  and 
that  it  was  impossible  to  contemplate,  without  the  greatest  uneasiness,  the 
derangements  of  the  present  system  and  settlement  of  Europe,  to  which  such  a 
war,  in  which  England  must  inevitably  be  involved,  might  lead. 

"  That  if  the  war  was  waged  between  Russia  and  Turkey  alone,  Turkey  would 
infallibly  have  the  worst  of  it ;  and  that,  consequently,  a  regard  for  the  interests 
of  Europe,  and  a  regard  for  the  interests  of  Turkey  herself,  ought  equally  to  impel 
France  and  England  to  urge  Turkey,  by  all  possible  means,  to  make  fair  terms  as 
soon  as  she  could,  since  the  sooner  she  made  them  the  easier  they  would  be. 
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"  It  was  also  my  opinion  that  Austria  should  be  made  clearly  to  understand 
that  the  days  of  subsidies  are  gone  by ;  and  that  it  should  have  been  distinctly 
explained  to  Turkey,  that  the  people  of  England  would  be  little  disposed  to  pay 
for  the  recovery  of  unpronounceable  fortresses  on  the  Danube,  after  they  had  been 
lost  by  the  obstinate  perverseness  of  Turkey." 

Very  finely  did  his  lordship  define  the  two  great  parties  in  Europe:  one 
endeavouring  to  bear  sway  by  the  force  of  public  opinion ;  the  other  by  physical 
control. 

"  The  principle  on  which  the  system  of  this  party  is  founded,  is,  in  my  view, 
fundamentally  erroneous.  There  is  in  nature  no  governing  power  but  mind :  all 
else  is  passive  and  inert.  In  human  affairs  this  power  is  opinion ;  in  political 
affairs  it  is  public  opinion  :  and  he  who  can  grasp  this  power  with  it  will  subdue 
the  fleshly  arm  of  physical  strength,  and  compel  it  to  work  out  his  purpose.  Look 
at  one  of  those  floating  fortresses  which  bear  to  the  furthest  regions  of  the  globe  the 
glory  and  the  prowess  of  England :  see  a  puny  insect  at  the  helm,  commanding  the 
winds  of  heaven  and  the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  enslaving  even  the  laws  of  nature, 
as  if,  instead  of  being  ordained  to  hold  the  universe  together,  they  had  only  been 
established  for  his  particular  occasion.  And  yet,  the  merest  breath  of  those  winds 
which  he  has  yoked  to  his  service,  the  merest  drop  of  that  fathomless  abyss  which 
he  has  made  into  his  own  footstool,  would,  if  ignorantly  encountered,  be  more  than 
enough  for  his  destruction  :  but  the  powers  of  his  mind  have  triumphed  over  the 
forces  of  things,  and  the  subjugated  elements  have  become  his  obedient  vassals. 
And  so,  also,  it  is  with  the  political  affairs  of  empires ;  and  those  statesmen  who 
know  how  to  avail  themselves  of  the  passions,  and  the  interests,  and  the  opinions 
of  mankind,  are  able  to  gain  an  ascendency,  and  to  exercise  a  sway  over  human 
affairs,  far  out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  belong  to  the  power  and  resources  of 
the  state  over  which  they  preside  ;  while  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  seek  to 
check  improvement,  to  crush  opinions,  and  to  prohibit  the  human  race  from  think- 
ing, whatever  may  be  the  apparent  power  they  wield,  will  find  their  weapon  snap 
short  in  their  hand  when  they  most  need  its  protection." 

Immediately,  or  almost  immediately,  upon  Canning's  death,  Palmerston  was 
generally  recognised  as  the  especial  inheritor  of  that  statesman's  mantle  on  matters 
of  foreign  policy.  As  an  independent  member,  he  spoke  much  on  this  class 
of  subjects,  devoting  himself  with  especial  zeal  to  the  question  of  the  enfranchise- 
ment of  Portugal  and  Greece ;  and  he  was  quickly  admitted  to  be  the  greatest 
parliamentary  master  of  this  class  of  subjects.  The  main  purport  of  Palmerston's 
speeches  on  foreign  policy  was  the  most  pertinacious  urgency  that  the  Wellington 
administration  should  remain  loyal  to  its  engagements  with  Portugal  against  the 
usurper  Miguel,  and  should  insist  upon  a  sufficient  amount  of  their  ancient 
territory  being  conferred  upon  the  emancipated  Greeks,  as  would  make  their  state 
sufficiently  compact  and  extensive,  and  secure  their  thorough  independence.  After 
Navarino,  Russia  had  continued  a  separate  cause  of  quarrel  between  herself  and 
Turkey.  She  had  sent  Diebitsch  across  the  Balkan.  He  had  the  Porte  at  his 
mercy,  and  dictated  the  humiliating  treaty  of  Adrianople.  This  was  quite  in 
excess  of  the  desires  of  the  western  powers,  who  sought  the  emancipation  of  the 
Hellenes,  not  the  utter  subjugation  of  the  Turks;  and  the  three  powers,  repre- 
sented by  their  plenipotentiaries  in  London,  devised  the  singular  expedient  of 
offering  a  salve  to  the  sultan  for  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  Muscovite,  in  the 
shape  of  a  contraction  of  the  territory  to  be  abstracted  from  Turkey,  and  con- 
stituted the  Greek  kingdom.  As  it  was,  they  succeeded  too  well ;  and  the  most 
fertile  portions  of  ancient  Greece,  if  not  those  associated  with  the  most  illustrious 
historic  names  and  incidents,  remain  a  portion  of  the  empire  of  the  Porte  to  this 
day.  But  it  was  even  proposed  to  go  further  in  this  direction  of  Greek  deprivation, 
and  to  limit  the  new  state  to  the  Morea  and  certain  of  the  Greek  isles.  Against 
any  such  contracted  frontier  Palmerston  warmly  protested ;  thus  expressing  himself 
in  his  great  speech,  from  which  we  have  already  quoted : — 
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"  Shall  I  be  told  that  this  purpose  is  accomplished — that  the  Morea  and  the 
Cyclades  are  to  be  this  liberated  Greece  ?  and  that  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth  is  to  be 
its  northern  boundary  ?  I  say  that  will  not  be — that  cannot  be — it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  be ;  a  larger  and  wider  limit,  extending  at  least  to  the  line  drawn 
from  Volo  to  Arta,  is  indispensably  necessary  for  Greece.  It  is  indispensably 
necessary  for  reasons  which  I  shall  not  now  go  into,  but  reasons  political,  com- 
mercial, and  military.  Every  man  who  has  any  local  knowledge  of  the  country, 
and  whose  judgment  is  worth  having,  agrees  now,  I  believe,  about  this;  be  ho 
English  or  French,  or  Russian  or  Greek  ;  be  he  naval  or  military,  or  diplomatic  ; 
antf  even  those  who  were  the  greatest  sticklers  for  the  Morea  simply,  must  now 
abandon  the  notion  of  establishing  a  Greece  which  should  contain  neither  Athens 
nor  Thebes,  nor  Marathon  nor  Salamis,  nor  Plataea  nor  Thermopylae,  nor  Missa- 
longhi ;  which  should  exclude  from  its  boundaries  all  the  most  inspiring  records  of 
national  achievements,  whether  in  ancient  or  in  modern  times.  But  in  this,  as  in 
clearing  the  Morea,  France  will  hold  the  first,  and  England  the  second  place.  The 
merit  of  giving  this  extended  limit  will,  in  public  opinion,  be  ascribed  to  the 
enlightene'd  liberality  of  France.  France  will  have  the  credit  of  being  supposed  to- 
have  dragged  England  reluctantly  after  her;  England  will  bear  the  odium  of 
having  vainly  attempted  to  clog  the  progress  of  France.  But  why  do  not  the 
allies  deal  with  the  country  north  of  the  isthmus,  as  they  have  done  with  that  to 
the  south,  and  occupy,  at  once,  all  that  which  must  be  assigned  to  Greece  ?  I  have 
seen  that  it  has  been  said  elsewhere  that  the  allies  are  negotiating  upon  this 
subject  with  Turkey.  I  should  have  thought  that  the  allies  had  had  enough 
of  negotiating  with  Turkey  about  Greece;  and  that  they  had,  by  this  time, 
discovered  that  even  Turkey  herself  would  rather  that  on  this  subject  they  should 
dictate." 

A  little  later,  on  the  same  subject,  Palmerston  continued — "It  is  impossible,"' 
said  he,  "  for  any  man  of  late  to  have  set  foot  beyond  the  shores  of  these  islands, 
without  observing,  with  deep  mortification,  a  great  and  sudden  change  in  the 
manner  in  which  England  is  spoken  of  abroad  ;  without  finding,  that  instead  of 
being  looked  up  to  as  the  patron,  no  less  than  the  model,  of  constitutional  freedom, 
as  the  refuge  from  persecution,  and  the  shield  against  oppression,  her  name  is 
coupled  by  every  tongue  on  the  continent  with  everything  that  is  hostile  to 
improvement  and"  friendly  to  despotism,  from  the  banks  of  the  Tagus  to  the  shores 
of  the  Bosphorus ;  and  that  she  is  represented  as  the  key-stone  of  that  arch  ot 
which  Miguel,  and  Spain,  and  Austria,  and  Mahmoud  are  the  component  parts. 

"Time  was,  and  that  but  lately,  when  England  was  regarded  by  Europe  as 
the  friend  of  liberty  and  civilisation,  and  therefore  of  happiness  and  prosperity, 
in  every  land  ;  because  it  was  thought  that  her  rulers  had  the  wisdom  to  discover 
that  the  selfish  interests  and  political  influence  of  England  were  best  promoted  by 
the  extension  of  liberty  and  civilisation.  Now,  on  the  contrary,  the  prevailing 
opinion  is,  that  England  thinks  her  advantage  to  lie  in  withholding  from  other 
countries  that  constitutional  liberty  which  she  herself  enjoys.  Not  that  they  fancy 
that  the  rulers  of  England  can  be  insensible  to  the  blessings  and  the  energy  which 
spring  from  those  popular  institutions  which  they  themselves  are  daily  administer- 
ing :  if  any  man  were  to  say  so,  he  would  not  be  credited ;  but  they  think  that 
because  our  government  know  the  full  value  of  these  advantages,  therefore,  from 
political  jealousy,  they  seek  to  retain  the  monopoly  for  England.  It  is  thus  that 
they  imagine  that  the  atrocities  of  Miguel  in  Portugal,  are  redeemed,  in  our  eyes, 
by  his  merit  in  destroying  the  constitution :  it  is  thus  that  they  suppose  we  are 
making  Austria  an  instrument,  while  she  fancies  us  her  tool :  it  is  thus  that  they 
see,  in  the  delay  in  executing  the  treaty  of  July,  not  so  much  fear  of  Turkish  resist- 
ance, as  invincible  repugnance  to  Grecian  freedom.  I  trust  that  when  the  time 
shall  come  when  the  government  shall  feel  itself  at  liberty  to  lay  before  parliament 
the  whole  course  of  its  negotiations,  and  to  explain  the  tone,  and  the  spirit,  and 
the  objects  of  its  communications  with  foreign  powers,  all  these  unfavourable 
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impressions  will  be  dispelled;  and  I  rejoice  that,  through  the  present  motion,  such 
a  development  may  be  afforded,  at  least  in  the  case  of  Portugal." 

The  affairs  of  Portugal  were,  on  the  llth  of  March,  1830,  pressed  on  the 
attention  of  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  Palmerston,  who  moved  for  the  pro- 
duction of  further  papers  than  had  yet  been  communicated  respecting  the  negotia- 
tions between  the  two  countries.  "  His  majesty's  government,"  his  lordship  re- 
marked, "  admitted  that  Miguel  was  tyrannical,  cruel,  and  treacherous ;  but  they 
said  that  this  country  was  not  so  mixed  up  with  Portugal  as  to  call  for  or  justify 
British  interference.  It  had  always  been  the  policy  of  England  to  keep  Portugal 
separate  from  Spain  ;  but,  he  asked,  was  not  the  success  of  Miguel  the  triumph  of 
Spain  ?  How  greatly  altered  was  the  state  of  things  since  1 826.  All  Europe  then  pro- 
claimed that  England  had  given  a  free  constitution  to  Portugal.  Mr.  Canning 
denied  that  it  was  the  work  of  England ;  but,  in  1829,  Europe  considered  that  a 
government  supposed  to  be  hostile  to  free  institutions,  was  the  work  of  English 
interference.  This  was  denied  :  but  was  the  denial  equally  efficacious  with  that  of 
Mr.  Canning  ?  The  high  character  of  England  had  been  tarnished ;  her  future 
peace  endangered ;  and,  if  asked  for  what  they  had  made  so  many  sacrifices,  they 
could  only  say  that  constitutional  liberty  in  Portugal  might  be  destroyed."  Lord 
John  Russell  supported  the  motion;  as  did  also  Sir  Francis  Burdett  and  Mr. 
Huskisson.  It  was,  however,  defeated  by  a  majority  of  150  to  73. 

Don  Pedro  still  continued  his  designs;  and  not  only  employed  agents  to 
secure  the  Portuguese  on  his  side,  but  many  Englishmen  were  prevailed  upon  to 
enter  his  service,  or  that  of  Donna  Maria ;  and,  in  various  parts  of  England,  they 
were  secretly  trained  to  the  use  of  arms. 

Don  Miguel  was,  however,  unintimidatecl.  It  was  clear  he  was  resolved,  at  all 
hazards,  to  keep  the  throne  he  had  usurped.  The  insurrections  attempted  in  favour 
of  the  young  princess,  at  Oporto,  and  which  had  been  speedily  put  down  by 
Miguel's  troops,  were  vised  as  a  pretext  for  persecuting  and  punishing  all  who  were 
supposed  to  be  on  her  side ;  and  parties  against  whom  anonymous  accusations  were 
preferred,  were  promptly  arrested,  and  immured  in  the  dungeons  of  Limiasro,  or 
those  of  the  castle  of  St.  Julien.  The  judges  before  whom  the  Oporto  revolters 
were  tried,  sentenced  many  of  the  offenders  to  banishment.  This  did  not  satisfy 
the  revengeful  feelings  of  the  usurper,  who,  on  his  own  authority,  punished  them, 
capitally.  The  prisons  were  crowded,  and  the  parties  thus  incarcerated  were  sub- 
jected to  the  greatest  cruelties.  There  were,  amongst  the  prisoners,  persons  of 
affluence,  who  gave  from  their  means  to  relieve  their  humbler  fellow-sufferers. 
They  were,  as  soon  as  possible,  divided,  that  the  misfortunes  of  the  poor  might  not 
be  so  kindly  mitigated.  The  prisoners  were  denied  all  communication  with 
their  families,  but  not  brought  to  trial.  Many  of  them  sank  beneath  the  cruelties 
to  which  they  were  exposed ;  and  some,  it  is  said,  were  poisoned.  Don  Miguel's 
acts  appear  to  have  been  those  of  a  maniac.  Neither  age  nor  sex  found  favour  in 
his  sight,  or  mercy  at  his  hands.  Among  his  prisoners  was  a  little  boy,  but  five 
years  of  age.  The  lad  was  detained  several  days  in  solitary  confinement,  with  a 
view  of  frightening  the  child  into  giving  evidence  against  his  father  and  mother. 
There  was,  in  Lisbon,  a  refugee  Spanish  bishop,  who  had  been  a  member  of  the 
Cortes  in  1812.  He  had  latterly  lived  in  obscurity  in  Portugal,  but  was  now  cast 
into  the  cells  of  St.  Julien,  where  the  ill-treatment  he  had  received  from  the 
governor  terminated  his  existence  in  the  course  of  a  few  days.  The  queen-mother 
was  believed  to  prompt  and  abet  the  violence  of  her  son.  She  was  the  elder  sister 
of  Ferdinand  VII. ;  a  woman  of  good  capacity,  but  endowed  with  little  of  the 
gentleness  of  her  sex.  The  priests  encouraged  the  prince  in  his  dreary  career  of 
misgovernment.  One  of  them,  the  Court  preacher,  a  monk,  named  Jose  Argostino, 
in  a  publication  entitled  the  Beast  Flayed,  dwelt  upon  the  vital  importance  of 
exercising  a  salutary  severity.  He  undertook  to  prove  that  all  who  favoured  the 
constitution  "ought  to  be  hung  up  by  the  feet,  that  the  people  might  be  joyfully 
treated  daily  with  fresh  meat  from  the  gallows."  The  sister  of  Miguel,  who  had 
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acted  as  recent,  having  made  some  representations  in  vindication  of  her  fame, 
which  served  to'show  that  she  was  not  the  author  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of 
the  usurper;  and  having,  moreover,  despatched  a  servant  to  England,  as  he  con- 
sidered to  report  on  his  proceedings,  raised  his  wrath  so  excessively,  that  he  burst 
into  her  chamber  with  a  pistol,  to  which  a  bayonet  was  attached,  and  attempted  to 
strike  the  princess.  Her  chamberlain  interposed,  and  received  the  blow.  Miguel 
then  fired  The  bullet  missed  the  lady,  but  killed  a  servant  who  was  in  attend- 
ance The  domestics  then  hurried  the  princess  away,  and  saved  her  from  further 
violence.  Such  were  the  facts  published  at  that  time  respecting  the  conduct  of 
Don  Miguel.  Notwithstanding  he  had  a  party  in  England,  who  insisted,  in  the 
public  journals  devoted  to  their  views,  that  he,  being  actually  King  of  Portugal, 
England  was  bound,  by  treaty,  to  defend  his  throne  against  any  foreign  enemy  m 
general,  and  Don  Pedro  in  particular. 

Meanwhile  Don  Miguel  was  himself  raising  up  enemies.     British  subjects  and 
British  property  were,  in  many  cases,  outraged  and  seized.     Their  vessels  cruising 
off  Terceira  were  captured  by  a  Portuguese  squadron.     One  of  the  frigates  boarded 
the  St.  Helena  packet,  and  subjected  the  passengers  and  crew  to  much  ill-treat- 
ment.    For  these  wrongs  the  British  government  claimed  reparation,  but  in  vain. 
In  the  beginning  of  1831,  the  outrages  to  which  the  British  residents  were  sub- 
jected became  still  more  serious.     A  merchant,  named  O'Neile,  was  cast  into  prison 
without  any  cause  being  assigned.      A  civil  and  military  force,  at   night-time, 
violently  entered  the  house  of  Mr.  Roberts,  another  merchant.     The  manufactory 
of  Mr.  Caffray,  a  third,  was  similarly  entered,  and  his  foreman  taken  to  prison, 
ostensibly  by  the  express  order  of  Miguel  himself.     These,  and  other  excesses, 
filled  the  British  residents  with  the  greatest  apprehension  for  their  persons  and 
property.     The  consul-general  at  length  declared  to  the  government  at  home,  that 
as  long  as  the  authorities  of  this  country  are  permitted  to  entertain  the  conviction 
that  his  majesty's  government  would  be  appeased  by  the  mere  protestations  of 
regret  for  the  acts  which  were  unparalleled  among  any  people  pretending  to  con- 
ciliation, neither  the  persons  nor  the  property  of  British  subjects  could  be  con- 
sidered as  secure  in  Portugal ;  nor  must  they  be  surprised  if  not  a  week  passed 
without  bringing  similar  results.     The  rule,  or  rather  the  misrule,  of  Miguel  in 
Portugal  continued  without  change.     The  death  of  his  mother,  the  queen-dowager, 
whose    bad  counsels   were  said  to  exercise  such  a   pernicious  influence   on  his 
character,  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  ameliorating  effect. 

A  regency,  in  the  name  of  the  young  queen,  was  established  at  Terceira  by  Don 
Pedro.  At  the  head  of  it  were  Palmella  and  Villa  Flor,  who  anxiously  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  recover  the  dominions  of  their  mistress. 

A  stupid  step  had  been  taken  by  Don  Pedro.     As  we  have  already  intimated, 
Donna  Maria  had  arrived  in  this  country,  and  been  graciously  received.     Tom 
Moore  describes  her  in  favourable  terms ;  and  so  does  the  Duchess  of  Gloucester, 
who,  in  a  letter  to  the  Landgravine  of  Hesse-Homburg,  says — "On  the  21st,  the 
king  received  the  little  queen,  or  Princess  of  Portugal,  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  at 
Windsor  Castle,  the  apartments  of  which  were  fitted  up  with  great  elegance  and 
magnificence.     The  duchess  was  there  with  the  duke ;  and  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Clarence,  the  Duke  of  Wellington,    &c.     All    thought  the   little  princess   re- 
markably like  poor  Princess  Charlotte,  though  on  a  smaller  scale.     She  is  nine 
years  and  a-half  old,  very   fair,  with   blue  eyes.     She  was  dressed   like   a  young- 
person  of  eighteen,  and   had  fine  jewels,  with  her  father's  portrait.     She  break- 
fasted with   the  king,   and  behaved   very   properly."      In    England    she    would 
have  been  a  centre  for  her  party ;  but,  forgetful   of  this,  Don  Pedro  recalled  her 
to  Brazil.     The  British  government,  inconsistently  enough,  considering  their  late 
proceedings   at  Terceira,  remonstrated   against  the  policy  of  a  step  which  could 
only  tend  still  further  to  discourage  the  loyal  subjects  of  the  queen,  and  to  relieve 
Miguel  from  the  apprehensions  which  continually  galled  him,  so  long  as  she  re- 
mained within  a  few  days'  sail  of  Lisbon,  ready  to  take  advantage  of  contingencies. 
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Her  abrupt  return  to  Rio  Janeiro  after  her  unsuccessful  voyage  to  Europe,  would 
furnish  to  the  enemy  plausible  grounds  for  believing  that  she  had  abandoned  all 
pretensions  to  the  crown  of  Portugal,  and  had  left  Don  Miguel  an  undisputed 
master  of  the  field.  Strange  to  say,  this  unfortunate  step  led  to  Don  Pedro's 
abdication  of  Brazil.  For  some  time  past  it  was  known  that  much  irritation  had 
been  felt  by  the  Brazilians  on  account  of  the  partiality  with  which  the  emperor 
treated,  or  was  supposed  to  treat,  his  countrymen  the  Portuguese,  who  had 
emigrated  in  the  train  of  Donna  Maria.  The  indignation  of  the  community  had 
been  excited  by  the  attempt  to  involve  Brazil  in  a  war  for  the  recovery  of  Portugal ; 
from  which,  if  successful,  they  could  anticipate  nothing  but  an  accession  of  burden 
to  themselves,  and  of  power  to  their  ruler — both  of  which  it  had  long  been  their 
object  to  diminish.  The  changeable  counsels  and  tyrannical  conduct  of  Don  Pedro 
did  not  tend  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  his  subjects,  who  had  not  yet  forgotten  the 
legislative  assembly  in  1820,  any  more  than  his  double  dealing  in  the  negotiations 
with  his  father,  at  the  time  when  the  separation  of  the  colony  from  the  mother 
country  was  effected. 

Such  being  the  state  of  public  feeling,  a  vise  man  would  have  been  careful  in 
so  guiding  his  career  as  to  avoid  creating  unnecessary  opposition  and  discontent. 
Actually  Don  Pedro  had  received,  in  the  shape  of  an  address  from  some  members  of 
the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  a  distinct  intimation  that  a  continuance  of  the  partiality 
lie  had  long  shown  to  his  European  friends,  would  induce  the  country  to  re-claim 
the  administration  of  its  own  affairs.  Yet,  notwithstanding,  he  removed  a  popular 
ministry  for  one  quite  the  reverse ;  and  a  general  rising  was  the  consequence. 
The  disaffected  advanced  to  the  palace ;  Pedro  appealed  to  his  troops ;  and  their 
answer  was,  to  throw  down  their  arms.  Nothing  but  a  speedy  flight  or  an 
unconditional  surrender  remained  :  he  chose  the  former.  The  change  of  ministry 
took  place  on  the  5th  of  April,  1831  ;  on  the  7th,  the  emperor  and  empress,  with  a 
few  attendants,  were  received  on  board  the  Volage,  English  frigate,  commanded  by 
Lord  Colchester.  Pedro  had  previously  issued  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
declared  that  he  abdicated  in  favour  of  his  son,  a  child  of  five  years  of  age.  Tho 
members  of  the  Chambers,  who  happened  to  be  in  Rio,  or  in  its  neighbourhood, 
immediately  assembled,  and  appointed  a  temporary  regency. 

Thus  driven  from  the  New  World,  Don  Pedro  returned  again  to  Europe.  He 
made  immediate  preparations  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  Portugal  for  his 
daughter ;  fitting  out  an  expedition  from  Terceira,  enlisting  men,  and  providing 
arms  in  various  parts  of  England.  He  and  his  daughter  were  received  with  royal 
honours  at  the  Courts  of  England  and  of  France ;  Don  Miguel  having,  in  his 
reckless  stupidity,  managed  to  embroil  himself  as  much  with  that  country  as  with 
us.  It  appears  he  could  not  conceal  his  ill-will  .towards  the  new  French  monarchy, 
though  conscious  of  his  inability  to  cope  with  it  by  force  of  arms.  Some  French- 
men, however,  who  came  within  his  reach  on  a  pretended  charge  of  conspiracy, 
were  severely  treated,  without  any  form  of  trial  having  been  adopted  by  which 
their  innocence  or  their  guilt  could  be  determined.  Accordingly,  immediate 
measures  were  adopted  to  obtain  redress.  A  French  fleet  appeared  in  the 
Tagus,  and  captured  eight  of  his  ships — nearly  the  whole  of  his  fleet ;  and  Don 
Miguel  had,  at  last,  to  give  way. — We  shall  return  to  this  subject  when  Lord 
Palmerston  has  become  Foreign  Secretary.  In  the  meanwhile,  we  may  note  that, 
on  the  24th  of  September,  1834,  Don  Pedro  died.  Though  his  life  had  been 
fruitful  in  adventure — for  he  had  abdicated  sovereignty  twice,  and  had  acquired  it 
three  times ;  besides  inheriting,  first  for  himself,  next  for  his  son,  and,  lastly,  for 
his  daughter,  Donna  Maria — he  died  in  the  palace  of  Quetor,  in  Lisbon,  and 
received  a  royal  funeral.  His  entire  career  proved  him  to  be  a  man  of  little 
talent,  and  less  principle.  Occasionally,  however,  he  managed  to  say  a  good  thing. 
Miss  Cornelia  Knight,  in  her  Autobiography,  writes — "Don  Pedro,  Duke  of 
Braganza,  ex-Emperor  of  Brazil,  told  a  lady  of  very  high  rank,  who  repeated  it  to 
me,  that  the  misfortune  of  the  present  age  was,  that  none  of  the  sovereigns  had  a  head 
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to  manage  affairs."  It  may  be  that  this  unkind  reflection  on  his  brother  monarch, 
imtatecfone  of  them.  At  any  rate,  Miss  Knight  tells  us—  :<  The  king,  William 
IV.  said  the  other  day,  in  speaking  of  Don  Pedro,  'To  be  sure,  we  are  both 
sovereigns— at  least  he  was  one  ;  but  there  is  a  great  difference  between  us  for  all 
that;  for  I  am  an  honest  man,  and  he  is  a  thief.' "  It  is  to  be  questioned  whether 
Portugal  was  much  benefited  by  Don  Pedro.  "  Although,"  writes  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham's  editor,  "  there  was  little  difference  between  the  brothers,  in  respect 
to  moral  fitness  for  rule,  a  certain  portion  of  the  people  of  England  took  an 
-extraordinary  interest  in  the  success  of  Don  Pedro,  simply  because  he  professed  to 
enter  upon  the  conflict  in  the  character  of  reformer."  Yet  surely  the  people  of 
England  were  right  in  thus  directing  their  sympathies.  Don  Miguel  aimed  at 
reaction.  He  would  have  taken  away  from  his  country  the  little  freedom  she  had 
won :  he  would  have  rendered  it  unfit  for  more.  It  is  hard  to  tell  how  to  deal 
with  a  people  who  have  been  tyrannised  over  for  ages,  and  till  they  have  almost 
become  unfit  for  free  government ;  but  it  is  clear  that  the  true  remedy  lies  not  in 
the  continuance  of  the  tyranny  which  has  created  and  maintained  a  state  of  things 
so  undesirable  in  every  point  of  view. 

In  Spain,  things  were  rapidly  passing  from  bad  to  worse.  The  Carlists,  in 
1827,  commenced  their  ravages  for  the  purpose  of  placing  Don  Carlos  on  the  throne 
— who  was  better  fitted  to  be  the  tool  of  the  church  than  Ferdinand.  During  May 
end  June,  the  rebel  chiefs  had  gained  possession  of  nearly  all  Catalonia.  The 
royalist  volunteers,  and  the  household  troops  of  the  church,  everywhere  joined 
them.  All  this  was  done  in  the  name  of  "  the  king  and  the  church ;"  and  the  cry 
of  the  rebels  was  for  the  liberation  of  the  king,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
Inquisition.  They  maintained,  moreover,  that  they  had  the  secret  orders  of 
the  king  himself,  and  the  special  approbation  of  the  pope.  The  cabinet  of 
Ferdinand,  who  were,  in  comparison  with  the  apostolicals,  called  the  moderate 
party,  laid  the  blame  of  the  insurrection  on  the  camarilla  and  the  church : 
the  camarilla  ascribed  it  to  the  obstinate  refusal  of  the  moderates  to  yield 
the  just  claims  of  religion,  and  maintain  the  rights  of  legitimacy  by  declar- 
ing war  against  Portugal,  and  the  effects  of  that  refusal  on  "a  pious  and 
loyal  population."  "Restore  the  Inquisition,"  said  the  camarilla,  "and  you 
re-establish  tranquillity."  The  rebels,  in  their  progress,  cried,  "  Down  with  the 
police,  and  up  with  the  Inquisition  !"  The  king  refused  the  latter  request ;  but  he 
sacrificed  to  the  rebels  the  department  of  police,  transferring  its  powers  and  duties 
to  the  head  of  the  camarilla.  The  rebellion  still  continued  to  spread,  and  became 
more  formidable.  The  king,  in  person,  had  to  appear,  and  aid  in  suppressing  the 
revolt,  which  had  now  assumed  threatening  proportions.  Many  of  the  rebels  were 
shot,  and  some  took  refuge  in  France.  In  the  end,  however,  several  of  the  points 
were  gained  to  the  ultras,  at  which  they  had  aimed  in  exciting  the  insurrection. 
To  their  great  relief,  too,  the  departure  of  the  French  troops  took  place.  By  the  end 
of  1828  they  had  all  been  withdrawn. 

About  this  time,  also,  was  resumed,  or,  as  it  was  hoped,  was  settled,  one  of 
those  pecuniary  transactions  which  have  made  Spain  notorious  throughout  Europe. 
For  several  years  negotiations  had  been  pending  between  the  Spanish  government 
and  the  British  merchants,  who  had  a  claim  against  it  for  between  three  and  four 
millions  sterling,  on  account  of  losses  sustained,  on  its  account,  in  the  struggle 
against  France  in  1808.  In  1823,  it  had  been  agreed,  by  treaty  between  the  two 
governments,  that  these  claims  should  be  referred  to  a  mixed  commission  of  Spanish 
and  English  commissioners,  when  the  justness  of  the  sum  admitted  was  proved. 
But  the  Spanish  government  went  on,  from  year  to  year,  raising  all  the  impedi- 
ments possible ;  sometimes  offering  a  small  sum  in  liquidation  of  all  claims  ;  and, 
at  others,  denying  that  there  were  any  claims  against  it.  In  1828,  the  affair  was 
brought  before  the  British  parliament,  in  a  petition  detailing  the  disgusting 
train  of  chicanery  and  falsehood  by  which  a  crowned  king  was  evading  the 
payment  of  just  debts,  recognised  by  a  solemn  treaty.  This  proceeding  led  to  the 
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conclusion  of  an  agreement  between  Lord  Aberdeen  and  Count  Ofalia,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  sum  of  £'900,000  should  be  paid  by  Spain  in  lieu  of  all  claims. 
The  claimants  acted  wisely  in  preferring  to  take  this,  rather  than  lose  all.  As  a 
•writer  of  the  time  says — "  The  Spanish  government  was  as  poor  in  pocket  as  it  was 
beggarly  in  disposition  and  dishonest  in  practice." 

In  1829,  Spain  rejoiced  in  the  attempts  of  Miguel  to  re-establish  despotic 
power  in  Portugal ;  and  when  all  the  powers  withdrew  their  ambassadors,  renewed 
her  friendship  with  Portugal,  by  sending,  in  October,  a  minister  plenipotentiary 
there.  That  Miguel  had  become  king  by  the  destruction  of  free  institutions, 
formed,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Spanish  despot,  the  most  sacred  title  to  royalty ;  and  the 
impression  was  deepened  by  the  unbounded  influence  of  the  queen-mother  over  the 
family  of  Ferdinand. 

In  1829,  Spain  reached  a  lower  depth  of  baseness.  Directly  subsequent  to  his 
restoration  to  absolute  power  in  Spain,  in  1823,  Ferdinand  raised  a  loan,  in  Paris, 
of  16,700,000  dollars  of  nominal  capital,  divided  into  83,500  bonds,  of  200  dollars 
or  1,000  francs  each,  at  5  per  cent.,  each  redeemable  annually  at  Madrid  by 
twentieths.  It  was  called,  after  the  name  of  the  person  who  contracted  for  it,  the 
Cruelharcl  loan.  On  the  15th  of  December,  1825,  a  Spanish  decree  was  issued, 
-authorising  the  conversion  of  this  loan  into  a  rente  perpetuelle.  In  the  prospectus 
of  that  conversion,  subsequently  published  by  Burgos,  the  Spanish  agent  at  Paris, 
there  was  made  to  the  bondholders,  in  order  to  induce  them  to  agree  to  the 
-conversion,  an  offer  of  an  increase  of  5  per  cent,  on  the  nominal  capital,  and 
consequently  on  the  interest.  To  satisfy  the  bondholders  that  every  provision  was 
made  against  the  extension  of  the  debt,  it  was  proposed  that  a  stockbroker, 
selected  by  one  of  the  Parisian  bankers,  should  deface  the  bonds  redeemed,  and 
thus  render  them  unfit  for  circulation ;  and,  at  the  end  of  every  six  months,  the 
amount  of  redeemed  debts  should  be  made  public.  Thus  the  increase  of  the  debt, 
under  the  colour  of  its  conversion,  seemed  carefully  guarded  against ;  and  on  the 
faith  of  the  decree  and  prospectus,  the  French  minister  of  finance,  and  the  syndical 
chamber  of  the  exchange  of  Paris,  by  an  order  dated  27th  June,  1826,  allowed  the 
quotation,  in  the  GOUTS  Authentique,  of  "  the  Spanish  rentes  perpetuelles,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  conversion  of  the  royal  loan  of  1823."  In  this  way  matters  went 
on  until  1829,  when  it  was  discovered,  that  instead  of  6,000  of  the  bonds  having 
been  converted,  only  274  had  been  thus  treated;  and  for  the  remaining  sum 
-of  5,726,000  francs,  new  bonds  had  actually  been  given.  To  effect  this  fraud  the 
Spanish  government  and  its  agents  had  resorted  to  something  like  forgery.  They 
so  managed  the  inscriptions  for  these  6,000,000  of  rentes,  that  the  bondholders 
were  imposed  upon  ;  and  while  they  believed  they  were  only  effecting  a  conversion 
of  the  loan,  they  were  actually  making  new  advances.  To  such  a  depth  of  perfidy 
and  meanness  had  the  necessities  of  Ferdinand  reduced  him.  This  was  a  clear 
case  of  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences ;  and  from  the  French,  to  whom 
Ferdinand  was  under  peculiar  obligations.  It  is  true  that,  by  this  fraud,  Spain 
succeeded  in  raising  money,  which  she  would  never  have  otherwise  obtained. 
But  at  what  a  price  I  At  the  utter  loss  of  her  good  name  for  integrity  «nd 
honour — a  loss  which  has  done  much  to  make  Spain  lag  behind  the  rest  of  the 
world.  There  was  a  time  when  she  was  the  leading  power  in  Europe;  when 
her  flag  floated  proudly  on  every  sea ;  when  the  treasures  of  the  Old  World  and 
the  New  were  poured  into  her  lap.  In  the  very  dawn  of  constitutional  government 
Spain  had  the  start  of  us.  The  parliament  of  Burgos  preceded  ours  by  a 
hundred  years.  How  came  it  to  pass,  then,  that  she,  who  was  great,  had  sunk 
so  low  ?  The  an?wer  is  soon  given.  In  England  the  parliament  always  retained 
the  purse.  Grants  from  the  Commons  were  always  accompanied  with  concessions 
from  the  crown.  Without  money,  the  ambition  of  the  priest,  or  the  encroachments 
of  the  king,  are  of  little  avail.  But  let  the  coffers  of  the  king  be  full,  and, 
with  the  aid  of  the  army  and  the  church,  despotism  is  sure,  in  time,  to  work 
out  its  deadly  will ;  and  the  strong  nation  becomes  weak,  the  rich  one  poor. 
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Towards  the  end  of  the  year  Ferdinand  provided  himself  with  a  third  queen,  a 
princess  of  the  house  of  Naples.  The  king  and  queen  accompanied  their  daughter 
to  Spain,  and  the  marriage  was  celebrated  at  Madrid.  This  union  was  strongly 
opposed  by  the  ultras,  by  whom  even  the  despotism  of  Ferdinand  was  still  thought 
too  liberal,  and  who  regarded  everything  which  tended  to  shut  out  the  succession 
from  their  idol,  Don  Carlos,  as  a  calamity.  Ferdinand  had  no  family ;  but  his 
queen  being  by  this  time  pregnant,  he  determined  on  the  abolition  of  the  Salic 
law,  to  preserve  the  succession  in  the  event  of  his  child  being  a  daughter.  The 
king's  anticipations  proved  not  unnecessary ;  for  the  queen  shortly  after  gave  birth 
to  a  daughter.  The  discontent  of  the  Carlists  was  now  at  its  height,  and  showed 
itself  in  open  revolt  among  some  of  the  lower  orders  of  Madrid,  who  attempted 
to  proclaim  Don  Carlos  king,  as  Charles  V.  This  movement,  however,  fell  to  the 
ground:  the  ringleaders  were  arrested  and  punished,  and  many  of  the  higher 
ranks,  particularly  ecclesiastics,  who  were  supposed  to  have  instigated  these  pro- 
ceedings, were  involved  in  their  punishment. 

But,  at  this  time,  the  French  revolution  took  place;  and  the  constitu- 
tionalists, under  Mina  and  Valdez,  appealed  to  arms.  Spain  ill-responded  to  the 
appeal.  Mina  and  Valdez  could  not  agree  in  their  plan  of  operations ;  and  there 
was  no  superior  power  to  control  these  separate  and  independent  chiefs.  In  con- 
sequence of  this,  Valdez  crossed  from  the  French  frontiers  with  his  own  followers, 
amounting  to  not  more  than  1,000  men,  without  Mina's  sanction.  He  was  attacked 
by  the  king's  general,  and  totally  defeated.  Mina  endeavoured  to  extricate  him 
from  the  danger  in  which  he  had  involved  himself,  and  succeeded  in  protecting 
his  retreat,  but  with  considerable  loss  to  his  own  small  band,  which  was  much  too- 
reduced  to  render  any  further  attack  practicable.  To  complete  the  disasters  of  the 
exiled  constitutionalists,  upon  their  arrival  again  in  France,  the  government  of 
that  country  (which,  in  permitting  them  to  organise  themselves  at  first,  had  gone 
further  than  the  law  of  nations  sanctioned)  now  found  it  necessary  to  order  them 
to  be  disarmed,  and  removed  into  the  interior.  This  measure  met  with  the  dis- 
approbation of  some ;  but  it  was  obviously  impossible  for  Louis  Philippe  to  permit 
invasions  to  be  planned  and  matured  in  his  dominions  against  a  king  with  whom 
he  was,  diplomatically,  at  peace. 

Next  year  Mina  renewed  his  attempt :  but  he  met  with  no  support,  and  was 
under  the  necessity  of  making  an  immediate  retreat.  More  unfortunate  still  was 
the  attempt  made  by  Torrijos,  another  of  the  constitutional  leaders.  He,  and  a 
party  of  his  companions,  had  taken  refuge  on  the  African  coast.  From  this  they 
made  an  attempt  on  Spain;  but,  being  repulsed,  took  shelter  in  Gibraltar.  Of 
course  their  residence  here  was  complained  of  by  the  Spanish  government;  and 
an  intimation  to  that  effect  was  made  to  them  by  the  British  authorities,  who 
offered  to  protect  them  to  a  place  of  safety.  In  the  meantime,  they  received  inti- 
mation that  the  governor  and  people  of  Malaga  were  ready  to  rise  in  the  constitu- 
tional cause;  and  thither,  accordingly,  they  went.  The  information,  it  appears, 
was  false,  and  given  for  treacherous  purposes.  No  sooner  had  they  landed  than 
they  were  overpowered  by  a  superior  force,  and  made  prisoners.  Without  any  form 
of  trial  they  were  all  shot.  Amongst  them  was  an  adventurous  Englishman, 
named  Boyd,  who  was  thus  fatally  made  to  feel  the  folly  of  fighting  the  battles  of 
other  people.  Spain  evidently  needed  no  better  government  than  the  one  she 
had,  or  there  would  have  been  a  better  formed.  One  would  have  thought  that, 
with  the  constitutionalists  on  one  side,  and  the  Carlists  on  the  other,  Ferdinand 
might  easily  have  been  driven  from  his  throne,  especially  as  he  was  now  reduced 
almost  to  a  state  of  bankruptcy.  It  might  have  been  supposed  that,  under  such 
circumstances,  a  favourable  opportunity  would  have  presented  itself  for  accom- 
plishing the  overthrow  of  his  government.  That  none  of  the  attempts  made  for 
that  purpose  succeeded,  is  a  sure  proof  that  the  Spaniards  were  not  ripe  for 
freedom. 

Many  stories  are  told  of  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  and  his  will.     Miss  Cornelia 
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Knight  says — "  Some  say  that  he  had  signed  a  codicil,  revoking  his  disposal  of  the 
crown,  and  restoring  Don  Carlos  to  his  rights ;  but  that  the  queen,  on  her  return 
from  hunting,  finding  him  dead,  and  having  been  told  of  the  codicil,  sought  for  it 
in  the  secretaire,  and  in  the  drawers  of  a  table  where  he  kept  his  papers.  Being 
unable  to  find  the  secret  place  in  which  it  was  deposited,  she  ordered  the  two 
pieces  of  furniture  to  be  burned.  Others  go  still  further,  and  pretend,  that  had 
she  been  brought  to  bed  of  a  son,  Ferdinand  would  have  lived  a  little  longer,  &c., 
&c.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  where  great  personages  are  concerned, 
and  party  spirit  prevails,  there  are  many  inventions.  The  character  of  Don  Carlos 
is  certainly  that  of  an  honest  man,  even  by  the  account  of  his  enemies.  I 
recollect  hearing  the  late  Duke  of  Gloucester  say,  that  Mina  told  him  that,  although 
he  was  not  himself  of  the  party  of  Don  Carlos,  he  believed  him  to  be  the  honestest 
man  of  the  family." 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

THE   LAST  OF  THE   GEOEGES. 

ON  June  26th,  aged  sixty-eight,  died  George  IV.     As  king  and  prince-regent,  he 
had  ruled  the  land  since  1811. 

The  decease  of  the  king  had  long  been  anticipated.  His  originally  "  fine 
constitution,"  as  Sir  Henry  Halford  termed  it,  had  suffered  much  from  the  excesses 
of  earlier  years.  For  many  months  before  his  death,  life  must  have  been  to  him  a 
burden  heavy  to  bear.  As  early  as  the  27th  of  April,  the  king's  government, 
and  the  royal  family,  were  apprised  that  his  majesty's  disease  was  seated  in  the 
heart,  and  that  an  effusion  of  water  into  the  chest  was  soon  to  be  apprehended.  It 
was  not  until  the  end  of  May  that  an  opportunity  occurred  of  acquainting  his 
majesty  with  his  real  situation.  He  then  appointed  an  early  day  for  receiving  the 
sacrament,  and  expressed  himself  as  having  derived  great  consolation  from  this 
exercise  of  devotion.  After  this,  Sir  Henry  thought  himself  warranted  in  inter- 
preting the  symptoms  as  favourably  as  they  would  admit ;  and  was  thus  enabled  to 
rally  the  spirits  of  the  royal  patient  in  the  intervals  of  his  suffering,  and  prevent 
him  from  dwelling  on  the  painful  contemplation  of  death  until  a  few  minutes 
before  he  expired. 

On  the  24th  of  May,  parliament  was  informed,  by  a  message  from  his  majesty, 
"  that  he  is  labouring  under  a  severe  indisposition,  which  renders  it  inconvenient 
and  painful  for  his  majesty  to  sign,  with  his  own  hand,  those  public  instruments 
which  require  the  sign-manual.  His  majesty  relies  on  the  dutiful  attachment  of 
parliament,  to  consider,  without  delay,  of  the  means  by  which  his  majesty  may  be 
enabled  to  provide  for  the  temporary  discharge  of  this  important  function  of  the 
crown,  without  detriment  to  the  public  service."  Parliament,  of  course,  returned 
a  sympathetic  answer  to  this  address,  and  an  act  was  passed  enabling  a  commission 
to  affix  the  king's  signature,  by  means  of  a  stamp  prepared  for  that  purpose,  to  all 
such  instruments  as  should  require  it. 

The  cotemporary  accounts  of  the  last  days  of  this  monarch,  describe  his  pain 
to  have  been  severe,  and  his  fortitude  great.  His  cough  was  so  violent  as  to  shake 
his  whole  frame,  to  interrupt  his  rest,  and  threaten  the  extinction  of  his  life.  Yet, 
while  in  this  pitiable  state,  he  was  not  content  wholly  to  withdraw  from  public 
affairs.  He  saw  several  of  his  ministers ;  and  his  calmness  and  self-possession, 
under  such  circumstances,  were  remarked  with  surprise.  On  Wednesday,  the  23rd 
of  June,  three  days  before  he  died,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  waited  on  him  at 
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Windsor  with  a  list  of  treasury  warrants  and  other  public  documents,  which  were 
submitted  to  his  majesty,  who  authorised  their  receiving  the  royal  signature.  He 
afterwards  received  a  visit,  the  same  afternoon,  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence.  His 
case  hourly  became  more  hopeless.  His  languor  increased ;  and  on  the  Friday  he 
experienced  great  difficulty  in  breathing.  The  physicians  were  now  convinced  that 
their  patient  could  not  survive.  This  was  communicated  to  the  Bishop  of  Chester, 
and  afterwards  to  the  king  himself,  in  the  presence  of  that  prelate,  who  had,  for 
some  weeks,  resided  in  the  castle.  The  king  heard  the  awful  announcement  with- 
out manifesting  any  symptom  of  dismay,  and  expressed  himself  resigned  to  what 
was  to  follow,  calmly  exclaiming,  "  God's  will  be  done."  The  bishop  prayed  with 
the  royal  sufferer,  and  then  desired  to  know  if  he  felt  himself  sufficiently  collected 
to  partake  of  the  sacrament.  His  majesty  answered  in  the  affirmative.  Tho 
solemnity  was  then  proceeded  with,  and  his  majesty  seemed  to  derive  comfort  from 
its  administration.  The  bishop  withdrew;  and  the  physicians,  after  some  consul- 
tation, determined  to  try  the  effect  of  stimulants.  These,  in  some  degree,  revived 
the  patient ;  but  respiration  became  more  difficult,  and  there  were  moments  when 
he  was  in  danger  of  suffocation.  His  voice  became  faint,  and  he  could  scarcely 
articulate.  The  night  of  Friday  was  hot,  and  was  strongly  charged  with  electric 
fluid  ;  but  the  king  slept,  occasionally  disturbed  by  a  cough.  In  this  state  he  re- 
mained till  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  he  beckoned  to  his  page  in  waiting 
to  alter  his  position.  He  was  obeyed  :  his  couch  was  raised,  and  he  was  lifted  to 
his  chair.  In  that  moment  the  sufferer  burst  a  blood-vessel.  The  effect  of  it 
was  immediately  perceived,  and  the  physicians  were  hastily  called  in.  It  was 
evident  that  the  last  moment  of  life  had  come.  The  king  was  himself  sensible  of 
it ;  and  the  words,  "  Oh  God,  I  am  dying !"  came  from  his  lips.  A  few  minutes 
after,  he  added,  in  a  whisper,  "  This  is  death !"  The  physicians  then  entered, 
and  found  that  George  IV.  was  no  more. 

The  royal  corpse  was  replaced  on  the  couch,  and  covered  with  a  sheet,  turned . 
down  so  as  to  leave  exposed  a  portion  of  the  bust.  The  whole  of  the  domestics  of 
the  royal  household  were  allowed  to  enter ;  as  also  the  out-door  servants,  with 
their  families  ;  and  the  royal  tradesmen,  resident  at  Windsor.  They  were  admitted, 
to  view  the  royal  remains,  from  five  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  after  eight. 
Several  hundred  persons  passed  through  the  apartments  ;  many  of  them  taking  the 
dead  king's  hand,  and  expressing  great  sorrow  for  the  event.  The  news  of  his 
majesty's  death  was  immediately  forwarded  to  the  minister,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
London.  It  was,  according  to  custom,  when  any  important  communication  is  made 
from  the  government,  placarded,  without  delay,  in  front  of  the  Mansion-house ; 
and  the  bell  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  which  is  always  tolled  when  a  member  of 
the  royal  family  dies,  spread  the  expected  intelligence  far  and  wide. 

In  the  official  account,  published  after  death,  it  was  stated  that  "  the  original 
disease  of  his  majesty  consisted  in  ossification  of  certain  large  blood-vessels  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  heart,  which  must  have  existed  for  many  years,  and  which, 
by  impeding  the  passage  of  the  current  of  blood  flowing  from  the  heart  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  body,  occasioned  effusion  of  water  into  the  cavities  of  the  chest, 
and  in  other  situations.  This  mechanical  impediment  in  the  circulation  of  the 
blood,  also  sufficiently  explains  those  other  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  body, 
which  were  connected  with  his  majesty's  last  illness,  as  well  as  all  the  other 
symptoms  under  which  the  king  had  laboured.  The  immediate  cause  of  his 
majesty's  dissolution  was  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel  in  the  stomach." 

And  thus  passed  away — certainly  not  deeply  lamented — not  wept  with  a 
nation's  tears — George  IV. ;  the  first  gentleman  of  the  age,  as  his  admirers  termed 
him :  the  scorn  of  this  present  highly  enlightened  one.  Undoubtedly  the  truth 
lies  half-way.  He  was  not  so  bad  as  drawn  by  some ;  and  not  so  good  as  ho 
is  painted  by  others. 

"  Train  up  a  child,"  says  the  Bible,  w  in  the  way  in  which  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old  he  will  not  depart  from  it."     George  IV.  was  trained  up  badly,  and 
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his  career  was  accordingly  bad.  His  learning  appears  to  have  been  respectable ;  his 
abilities  were  better ;  his  application  to  business  greater,  we  have  reason  to  suppose, 
than  was  at  one  time  believed ;  and  his  accomplishments  and  graces  were  worthy 
of  his  royal  rank.  We  all  love  to  pay  homage  to  the  rising  sun.  A  prince  is,  of 
course,  perfection ;  and  then  when  his  reign  is  over,  when,  another  takes  his  place, 
how  poor  and  despicable  he  seems ;  and  how  pitiable  and  contemptible  the  puny 
tribe  of  courtiers — of  noblemen  who  applauded  his  vilest  acts — of  high-born  dames 
who,  for  a  smile  of  his,  sacrificed  the  honour  of  a  life.  It  is  said  George  IV.  was 
false  to  his  friends :  they  certainly  were  false  to  him.  His  father,  the  good  old 
king,  has  much  to  answer  for.  He  might  have  preserved  his  son  from  many 
of  the  excesses  into  which  he  fell ;  he  need  not  have  forced  him  into  an  imprudent 
marriage ;  and  he  might  have  given  him  a  career :  more  than  once  the  son  earnestly 
implored  occupation,  which  the  old  king  obstinately  refused.  None  of  the  royal 
family  turned  out  well.  They  were  all  in  debt ;  surrounded  by  disreputable  com- 
panions ;  a  grief  and  a  scandal  to  all  sober-minded  men. 

There  is  something  very  sad  in  the  spectacle  of  that  once  gay  prince  sinking 
into  his  grave  that  hot  summer  night,  with  no  wife  or  daughter  to  soothe  his 
dying  struggles,  and  to  catch  his  parting  word.  Of  his  own  queen  we  need  not 
speak :  her^  story  is  already  told.  Of  his  daughter,  young  and  beautiful  (that  is,  if 
we  may  trust  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence's  portrait  of  her),  cut  off  in  her  early  prime, 
Miss  Cornelia  Knight  tells  us  she  was  so  afraid  of  her  father  that  she  always 
stammered  in  his  presence.  Little  remained  to  him  of  that  "  fine,  square- 
shouldered,  magnificent-looking,  agreeable  person  at  the  head  of  the  table," 
whose  voice  and  expression  so  attracted  George  Coleman  when  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Carlton  House,  that  he  said — "  I'll  be  damned  if  I  don't  engage  him  for  my 
theatre."  Disease  has  done  its  work  upon  him.  Alas  !  poor  Yorick !  has  it  come 
to  this  ? 

Few  mourned  George  IV.  June  28th,  Moore  writes — "  Tempted  out  from  my 
work  by  the  fine  day,  and  the  death  of  his  majesty,  both  of  which  events  have  set 
the  whole  town  in  motion.  Never  saw  London  so  excited  or  so  lively.  Crowds 
everywhere,  particularly  in  St.  James's  Street,  from  the  proclamation  of  the  new 
king  being  expected  before  the  palace.  The  whole  thing  reminded  me  of  a  passage 
in  an  old  comedy — '  What  makes  him  so  merry  ?'  '  Don't  you  see  he's  in  mourning.'  " 

And  what  of  his  friends  ?  We  have  already  told  the  story  of  Beau  Brummell, 
and  Sheridan,  to  whom,  in  his  last  hour,  the  king  sent  a  sum  of  money,  which  was 
indignantly  returned.  Among  the  early  associates  of  the  prince,  was  George 
Hanger,  a  man  of  the  most  eccentric  character ;  not  destitute  of  talent,  but  of 
dissipated  habits,  and  fond  of  low  company.  In  his  latter  years  he  resided  in  a 
email  cottage,  in  or  near  the  Hampstead  Eoad  ;  but,  though  he  ordinarily  spent  his 
evenings  at  an  alehouse,  he  was  not  an  unfrequent  visitor  at  the  palace.  A  short 
time  before  the  regency,  the  prince  laughingly  said — "George,  in  all  the  years 
we  have  been  acquainted,  you  have  never  asked  me  to  dine  with  you :  now  I 
should  like  to  do  so  for  once."  "  Sir,"  said  George,  "  if  you  will  dine  as  I  do,  no 
person  will  be  more  welcome  ;  only  fix  your  time,  that  I  may  be  prepared."  The 
prince  mentioned  his  day,  and  was  punctual.  There  was  little  sign  of  cooking ; 
but,  at  last,  the  cloth  was  laid  by  a  female  servant,  and  a  baked  shoulder  of  mutton, 
with  potatoes,  constituted  the  whole  meal;  to  which  was  added  simple  porter;  but 
whether  any  wine  followed  remains  uncertain.  The  colonel  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Coleraine  in  1814,  on  the  death  of  his  brother  ;  but  a  greater  affront  could  not 
be  offered  him  than  to  address  him,  in  word  or  writing,  as  my  lord.  He  always 
wore  a  silk  handkerchief  round  his  neck,  and  a  short  club-stick  under  his  arm.  He 
died  in  1817,  at  the  age  of  seventy-three,  having  been,  for  some  time,  discarded 
from  the  prince's  parties  on  account  of  his  low  propensities. 

Another  of  the  convivial  companions  of  the  prince  was  Henry  Bate  Dudley, 
commonly  called  "the  fighting  parson."  His  name  was,  originally,  Bate,  to 
which,  in  1784,  he  added  that  of  Dudley.  He  succeeded  his  father  in  the  rectorj 
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of  North  Farmbridge,  in  Essex;  but  never  resided  there,  living  constantly  in 
London,  where  he  wrote  for  the  stage,  and  conducted  the  Morning  Post.  In  1780, 
he  established  the  Morning  Herald,  which  became  the  gazette  of  fashion.  Bishop 
Louth  having  called  upon  him  to  reside,  or  discharge  clerical  duty,  near  London, 
he,  to  avoid  the  former,  took  the  curacy  of  Hendon.  Here  he  used  to  attend  on 
Sunday,  with  his  friend  Parsons,  the  comedian ;  and,  between  the  morning  and 
afternoon  service,  play  at  cribbage  in  the  vestry !  When  the  Duke  of  .Bedford 
became  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  he  gave  Dudley  the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Cathedral  of  Jesus,  and  other  preferments.  In  1816  he  obtained  a  prebend  of  Ely. 
The  prince-regent  made  him  a  baronet  in  1812.  But  when,  in  1807,  application 
was  made  to  Lord  Grenville  to  promote  him  to  the  episcopate,  his  lordship  referred 
the  applicant  to  the  words  of  St.  Paul — "  A  bishop  must  be  no  striker." 

The  Marquis  of  Hastings  was  certainly  the  steadiest  of  his  majesty's  friends; 
but  he  was  an  improvident  man,  and,  therefore,  ill  calculated  to  be  the  adviser  of 
the  prince.     He  was  continually  in  debt,  and  taking  up  money  on  post-obit,  and 
other  securities,  at  enormous  rates.     He  had  also  a  number  of  pensioners,  most  of 
•whom  were  blood-suckers.     One  of  these  was  Felix  McCarthy,  an  Irish  adventurer, 
who  once  absented  himself  longer  than  usual  from  St.  James's  Place,  on  which  his 
lordship  sent  to  know  what  was  the  reason.     Felix  returned  an  old  pair  of  shoes, 
worn  out  at  toe  and  heel,  asking   "  whether  those  were  fit  for  him  to  enter  his 
lordship's  house  in  ?"      That  his  lordship  was  really  attached  to  the  prince  is 
evident.     Miss  Knight,  in  describing  her  interview  with  Lord  Moira,  respecting 
the  education  of  the  Princess  Charlotte,  continues — "  As  I  spoke,  I  saw  the  tears 
roll  down  the  cheeks  of  Lord  Moira ;  and  he  said,  '  This  is  what  I  felt  for  her 
father ;  he  was  everything  that  was  amiable :  and  still  I  cannot  help  loving  him.' " 
Of  the  Marquis  of  Hertford,  who  lived  on  till  a  later  day,  can  any  good  thing 
be  recorded  ?     We  fear  not.     "  In  the  last  act  and  deed,"  wrote  Captain  Jesse,  "  of 
the  noble  marquis  to  whom  I  have  alluded,  is  to  be  found  the  index  of  his  life :  and 
if  the  reader  should  require  illustrations  of  that  life,  he  will  find  them  among  the 
licentious   frescoes   of  Pompeii.      We  gaze  on  the  splendid  efforts   of   Poussin's 
classic  pencil,  representing  the  fabulous  scenes  taken  from  pagan  lore,  and  fancy 
that  the  old  recumbent  satyr,  surrounded   by  a  group  of  lewd  and  intoxicated 
bacchantes,  pouring  over  and  around  him,  from  chalices  brimful,  the  juice  of  the 
purple  grape,  are  but  the  coarse  brutalities  of  that  mythology,  and  that  alone. 
Not  so.     These  scenes  of  heathen  profligacy  are  but  the  type  of  those  that  have 
been  enacted  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  the  Tempio  di  Venere  of  one  of  the 
patrician  order  of  this  country  j  of  one  who,  educated  in  the  principles  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  having  the  means  of  blessing  and  being  blessed,  died  without  a  claim 
on   the   genuine   gratitude    of   his    fellow-creatures.      For   who  were   they  that 
surrounded  the  death-bed  of  this  miserable  mortal  ?     Menials,  and  those  who  had 
profited  by  his  ill-regulated  passions.     There  was  not  one  individual  near  him  that 
could  be  said  to  have  felt  a  disinterested  sorrow.     Of  this  man,  it  has  been  observed, 
that  he  left  the  world  without  doing  one  really  kind  or  generous  action.     A  dread- 
ful epitaph !     Had  Hogarth  lived  in  these  days,  his   burin   would,  probably,  have 
handed  down  to  posterity  the  deeds  of  our  Charteris — this  Pan  of  our  times.     The 
Shakespeare  of  engravers  would  have  delineated  a  '  Reading  of  the  Will,'  inferior, 
perhaps,  in  execution,  but  more  pointed   in  its  moral  than  that  of  the  British 
Teniers.      If  that  impure  document  had  really  been  read  in  the  presence  of  all 
those  whom  it  concerned,  the  scene  would  have  been  one  to  which  his  bold  and 
graphic  crayon  would  have  done  justice.     He  would,  probably,  have  placed  us  in 
the  chamber  of  death,  with  the  coffin  dressed  out  in  all  the  rich  trappings  of 
ceremonial   mourning.     We   should  have  seen  the   noble  relatives,  hearing,  with 
indifference,  the  recital  of  those  clauses  which  deprived  them  of  wealth  won,  not 
only  in  the  hells  of  London  and  Paris,  but  from  their  needy,   though  gallant, 
countrymen  at  Verdun.     He  would  have  immortalised  the  features  of  '  that  excel- 
lent man  who  administered  to  his  appetites ;'  and  round  the  man  of  law  he  would 
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have    grouped    the   disappointed   time-servers,  and    the  base    recipients   of  his 
favours." 

"  Noscitur  ab  sociis."  If  this  be  true,  what  must  George  IV.  have  been  ? 
What  a  bitter  commentary  are  their  lives,  at  their  termination,  on  the  vanity  of 
an  existence  devoted  to  pleasure,  of  which  self  alone  was  the  aim.  Brummell, 
although  but  sixty-two  when  he  died,  was  in  a  state  of  childish  imbecility.  The 
clergyman  who  attended  him  in  his  last  moments  says — "Mr.  Brummell  was  in 
an  imbecile  state  when  I  arrived  at  Caen,  and  remained  so  until  his  death — inca- 
pable of  remembering  any  occurrence  five  minutes  together;  but  occasionally 
recalling  some  anecdotes  of  days  long  past.  Mr.  Brummell  appeared  quite  inca- 
pable of  talking  on  religious  subjects.  I  failed  in  every  attempt  to  lead  his  mind 
(if  he  can  be  said  to  have  retained  any  power  of  mind)  to  their  consideration.  I 
never,  in  the  course  of  my  attendance  upon  the  sick,  aged,  and  dying,  came  in 
contact  with  so  painful  an  exhibition  of  human  vanity,  and  apparent  ignorance  and 
thoughtlessness  of,  and  respecting,  a  future  state."  And  the  marquis  and  the  king 
had  little  cause  for  congratulation  on  their  superior  condition  to  that  of  their 
friend  and  companion  of  gayer  years.  We  all  know  how  they  were  struck  with 
paralysis,  and  deprived  of  all  control  over  the  ordinary  functions  of  nature.  No 
wonder  they  withdrew  from  society,  and  shunned  the  gaze  of  man. 

It  is  clear,  however,  that  the  prince  must  have  had  worse  companions  than 
Brummell.  An  apologist  of  the  Beau  writes — "  On  my  introduction  to  Carlton 
House  during  the  favour  of  Brummell,  Alvanley,  and  that  set,  there  shone  on  the 
mill-pond  a  gleam  of  sunshine,  such  as  Kuysdael  or  Hobbima  would  throw  over 
their  landscapes."  Again  he  observes,  that  "  the  Brummell  school,  if  etfeminate, 
conceited,  and  frivolous  in  their  pursuit  of  pleasure,  pursued  it,  at  least,  with  less 
peril  to  his  majesty's  lieges  than  the  rufflers  of  more  recent  times.  Melton,  which 
owes  its  origin  to  their  sportsmanship,  still  attests  that  they  were  good  riders  and 
good  fellows,  though  they  smashed  neither  turnpike  gates  nor  policemen ;  they 
drank  their  claret  without  forcing  buckets  of  gin  down  the  throats  of  the  swell- 
mob;  and,  like  certain  insect  tribes  which  prey  upon  each  other,  their  victims 
were  sought  and  found  in  their  own  order  of  society.  It  is  not  always  that  the 
scum  floating  on  the  surface  of  every  great  capital  is  of  so  innoxious  a  nature ; 
theirs  was  the  foam  of  champagne,  not  the  frothing  of  cocculus  indicus." 

Miss  Cornelia  Knight's  glimpse  of  the  prince-regent  is  not  flattering.  In 
her  Diary  she  writes — "  The  prince-regent's  birthday  was  kept  at  the  new  military 
college  at  Sandhurst,  where  the  queen  was  to  present  new  colours  to  the  cadet 
battalion.  When  the  queen  was  about  to  depart,  the  prince-regent  was 

not  to  be  found ;  but  we  afterwards  learned  that  he,  with  the  Duke  of  York,  Prince 
of  Orange  (the  father,  first  King  of  the  Netherlands),  and  many  others,  were  under 
the  table.  The  Duke  of  York  hurt  his  head  very  badly  against  a  wine  cellaret. 
In  short,  it  was  a  sad  business."  "  The  prince-regent,"  said  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, "was,  indeed,  the  most  extraordinary  compound  of  talent,  wit,  buffoonery, 
obstinacy,  and  good  feeling;  in  short,  a  medley  of  the  most  opposite  qualities, 
with  a  great  preponderance  of  good,  that  I  ever  saw  in  any  character  in  my  life." 

Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  tells  us  of  an  act  of  generosity  on  the  part  of  George  IV., 
when  Prince  of  Wales,  to  a  sporting  Dorsetshire  parson  ;  and  adds — "  It  has  been 
alleged  that  Butler  was  the  only  man  to  whom  the  prince  behaved  well ;  but  from 
all  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  this  was  not  the  case.  A  good  many  participated, 
not  only  in  the  royal  bounty,  but  in  a  general  kindness  of  heart,  by  which, 
notwithstanding  grave  faults,  his  royal  highness  was  characterised."  Of  the  prince's 
young  days,  one  of  the  best  anecdotes  was  that  told  by  the  late  Lord  Melbourne, 
on  a  memorable  occasion  :  it  shows  smartness  and  readiness ;  and,  in  spite  of  its 
gross  profanity  (the  dandies  were  all  awful  swearers),  may  be  briefly  condensed  as 
follows : — 

Sheridan,  it  appears,  was  anxious  to  become  a  member  of  Brookes',  but  was 
always  excluded  by  one  particular  ball,  which  was  found  to  be  that  of  the  cele- 
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brated  George  Selwyn.  The  prince  determined  that,  on  the  next  election,  the 
black  ball  should  be  absent.  Accordingly,  on  the  evening,  he  managed  to  make 
himself  unusually  gracious  to  the  ancient  wit,  who  was,  of  course,  greatly  flattered 
by  such  royal  condescension. 

" '  Now,    Sherry,'    exclaimed  his   royal   highness,  with  increased  heartiness, 

'  Do  tell  Mr.   Selwyn  that  capital  story.     By  G ,  George,'  he  added,  turning 

familiarly  to  the  old  gentleman,  '  You  must  hear  Sherry  tell  that.     D m  me,  if 

it  isn't  the  drollest  thing  you  ever  beard.  But  I  must  leave  you,  my  dear  fellow, 
for  a  few  minutes.  Don't  go  away  ;  by  G ,  I've  got  something  d d  parti- 
cular to  say  to  you  when  I  come  back.' 

"  The  prince  hurried  out  of  the  room  as  if  he  had  suddenly  recollected  an 
appointment ;  and  George  Selwyn,  having  had  the  royal  command  laid  upon  him, 
readily  gave  attention  to  the  promised  narrative. 

''Sheridan  lost  no  time  in  plunging  into  an  Irish  story  of  such  excessive 
absurdity  that  his  listener  could  not  avoid  showing  a  lively  appreciation  of  its 
extravagance.  The  old  gentleman  was  laughing  heartily  when  the  Prince  of 
Wales  returned. 

" '  Sherry,  my  boy,'  he  exclaimed,  as  he  entered  with  a  well-affected  air  of 

hurry  and  impatience,  '  by  G ,  Fitzpatrick  has  laid  a  wager  with  Fox,  and 

d m  me  if  they  have  not  agreed  that  you  shall  decide  it  for  them.     By  G , 

Sherry,  you  must  go  at  once,  else  there'll  be  a  quarrel.' 

"  '  With  all  my  heart,  if  your  royal  highness  will  go  on  with  my  story.' 

" '  To  be  sure.     You  must  make  haste ;  they're  at  high  words.     By  G ,  I 

can't  afford  to  lose  such  valuable  friends.' 

"  Away  went  Sheridan,  leaving  Selwyn  anxiously  awaiting  the  end  of  the  tale. 
"  '  Well,  George,  what  is  it  ?'  inquired  the  prince. 
" '  You  promised,  sir,  to  continue  the  story  Mr.  Sheridan  was  telling.' 
"  '  Oh,  yes ;  Sherry's  story,'  said  the  prince,  in  a  most  hesitating-  manner — '  Of 
course — of  course,  my  dear  George.     Where  did  he  leave  off  ?' 

" '  When  Father  Tim  was  going  to  pocket  the  bottle  of  whiskey.' 
" '  Father  Tim !'  repeated  the  prince,  evidently  ignorant  of  what  was  to  follow. 
'  So  Father  Tim  took  the  whiskey.' 

"  He  began  slowly,  as  if  to  gain  time  for  recollection. 

" '  The  Irish  priests  are  partial  to  that  beverage,  my  dear  George.     D m 

me,  sir,  they  prefer  it  to  Burgundy  or  claret ;  they  do,  by  G .' 

"  '  Yes,  sir.     But  this  Father  Tim — what  was  he  up  to,  and  where  was  he  going 
when  he  took  the  bottle  ?' 

" '  Up  to,  my  dear  fellow  ?     Going  ?     Of  course  he  was  taking  it  home,  to 
•\7arm  his  heart  with  a  glass  of  punch.' 

"  Selwyn  did  not  appear  satisfied  with  this  rational  explanation. 
" '  Well,'  continued  the  narrator,  '  the  priest  went  quietly  along  the  road  till 
he  came  up  to  a  man  driving  a  pig.' 

"  '  Stop,  sir.     I  don't  quite  comprehend.     Your  royal  highness  will  be  so  good 
as  to  excuse  me :   I  havn't  heard  how  Father  Tim  got  out  of  the  bog.' 

" '  The  bog !'  repeated  the  prince,  a  little  bewildered  with  the  conviction  to 

finish  a  story  of  which  he  had  never  heard  a  word — '  the  bog  !  the  bog !  d m 

me,  George,  I  had  quite  forgot  the  bog.     Of  course,  he  found  out  his  way  at  last, 
though  not  without  considerable  difficulty,  you  may  depend.' 

"  '  But  what  became  of  Biddy  Mulroony's  gander,  and  the  cock,  and  the  bull, 
and  the  roasted  soldier  ?' 

"The  prince  stared  at  the  questioner.  Then  the  absurdity  of  his  position 
struck  his  royal  highness  irresistibly,  and  he  burst  into  a  loud  laugh,  to  his  com- 
panion's increased  mystification.  At  this  crisis  Sheridan  re-entered  the  room. 
'  Congratulate  me,  my  dear  Mr.  Selwyn,'  he  heartily  exclaimed,  shaking  him  by 
the  hand.  The  old  man  thought  the  quarrel  had  been  settled  ;  but  could  not  quite 
comprehend  the  necessity  of  his  joining  in  so  cordial  a  demonstration. 
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"  '  I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  Sheridan,'  he  began  courteously. 

" '  Of  course  you  arc.  I've  been  elected,  unanimously,  a  member  of  the  club. 
There  was  not  even  one  black  ball.' 

" '  Confound  you,  and  your  cock-and-bull  story,'  replied  Selwyn,  now  aware 
how  completely  he  had  been  duped.  But  his  sense  of  the  humorous  presently  got 
the  better  of  his  mortification,  and  he  joined  the  prince  in  laughing  at  the  clever 
hoax." 

In  the  Diaries  and  Correspondence  of  the  Right  Hon.  George  Rose,  consider- 
able light  is  thrown  upon  an  unpleasant  subject — the  unfriendly  feeling  which 
existed  between  George  III.  and  the  Prince  of  Wales.  It  appears  that,  from  his 
earliest  youth,  the  prince  had  been  a  source  of  pain  and  sorrow  to  his  father. 
When  he  was  fourteen  years  old,  the  king  was  very  ill.  Lord  Hertford  said — 
"  Think  what  he  must  feel  at  finding  already  that  his  son  is  so  headstrong,  that  he 
has  not  the  least  authority  over  him."  His  tutors,  too,  were  driven  away  by  his 
ungovernable  temper.  When  he  was  eighteen,  and  became  emancipated  from  the 
surveillance  under  which  he  had  lived,  he  is  described  by  Walpole  as  getting 
drunk,  swearing,  and  intriguing  with  various  women.  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley  tells 
us  that  the  liaison  of  the  prince  with  Mrs.  Robinson  commenced  before  he  was 
twenty.  This  was  the  period  of  the  following  complaint,  quoted  by  Lord  John 
Russell  in  his  Memoirs  and  Correspondence  of  C.  J.  Fox : — " '  When  we  hunt 
together,'  said  the  king,  '  neither  my  son  nor  my  brother  will  speak  to  me ;  and, 
lately,  when  the  chase  ended  at  a  little  village,  where  there  was  but  a  single  post- 
chaise  to  be  had,  my  son  and  brother  got  into  it,  and  left  me  to  get  home  in  a  cart, 
if  I  could  find  one.'  He  complained,  too,  that  the  prince,  when  invited  to  dine 
with  him,  came  an  hour  too  late ;  and  all  the  servants  saw  the  father  waiting  an 
hour  for  the  son."  From  the  same  authority,  we  learn  that  "  the  Prince  of  Wales 
had  of  late  thrown  himself  into  the  arms  of  Charles  Fox,  and  this  in  the  most 
undisguised  manner :"  and  "  in  this  school  did  the  heir  of  the  crown  attend  his 
lessons,  and  imbibe  them.  Fox's  followers,  to  whom  he  never  enjoined  Pythagorean 
silence,  were  strangely  licentious  in  their  conversations  about  the  king.  At 
Brookes'  they  proposed  wagers  on  the  duration  of  his  reign ;  and  if  they  moderated 
their  irreverent  jests  in  the  presence  of  the  prince,  it  was  not  extraordinary  that 
the  orgies  might  be  reported  to  have  passed  at  Fox's  levees,  or  that  the  king  should 
suspect  that  the  same  disloyal  topics  should  be  handled  in  the  morning,  that  he 
knew  had  been  the  themes  of  each  preceding  evening."  It  was  believed  that  he 
had  demanded  of  the  Lord  Chancellor  and  of  Lord  Ashburton,  "  what  redress 
he  could  have  against  a  man  who  had  alienated  from  him  the  affections  of  his 
son." 

In  an  interview  with  the  prince,  in  1785,  Sir  James  Harris  proposed  to  get 
Mr.  Pitt  to  obtain  from  parliament  an  income  of  £100,000  a  year,  on  condition 
that  he  would  set  £50,000  aside,  and  cease  to  be  a  party  man.  The  prince's  answer 
was — "  It  will  not  do.  I  tell  you  the  king  hates  me.  He  would  turn  out  Pitt  for 
entertaining  such  an  idea;  besides,  I  cannot  abandon  Charles  (Fox)  and  my 
friends."  It  is  clear,  as  the  prince  never  found  any  difficult}7  in  abandoning  his 
friends,  this  scruple  of  conscience  was,  in  reality,  merely  a  desire  on  his  part  to 
spite  his  father.  But  there  is  other  evidence  of  the  unworthy  and  unscrupulous 
1 )  'haviour,  which  provoked  the  severity  of  the  king,  in  their  private  correspondence. 
That  correspondence  the  prince  proposed  to  publish,  because  his  requests  were 
refused,  and  his  extravagant  and  dissipated  manner  of  living  reprobated.  So 
callous  was  he,  that  he  said  to  Lord  Malmesbury,  who  had  seen  the  letters — "  I 
cannot  bring  myself  to  say  that  I  am  in  the  wrong,  when  I  am  in  the  right.  The 
king  has  used  me  ill ;  and  I  wish  the  public  knew  what  you  now  know,  and  had  to 
pronounce  between  us."  His  lordship  replied — "  I  should  be  very  sorry  indeed,  sir, 
if  this  was  known  beyond  these  walls ;  for  I  am  much  mistaken  if  the  public 
would  not  pronounce  a  judgment  widely  different  from  what  you  think.  It  is  not 
sufficient  for  the  king  to  be  wrong  on  one  point,  unless  you  are  in  the  right  in  all ; 
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and  as  long  as  any  part  of  your  conduct  is  open  to  censure,  the  voice  of  the  public 
will  always  go  with  the  king."  Nevertheless,  the  prince  published  the  private 
correspondence.  "Who  can  wonder,"  writes  Mr.  Eose's  editor — the  Rev.  E.  V. 
Harcourt — "  that  this  act  of  baseness  rankled  in  the  royal  mind,  and  proved  the 
only  bar  to  a  perfect  reconciliation."  When,  at  a  subsequent  period,  a  symptom 
of  a  better  spirit  touched  the  tenderness  of  a  father's  heart,  the  king  said  to  Lord 
Eldon — "  The  Prince  of  Wales'  making  the  offer  of  having  the  dear  little  Char- 
lotte's education  and  principles  attended  to,  is  the  best  earnest  he  can  give  of 
returning  to  a  sense  of  what  he  owes  to  his  father,  and,  indeed,  to  his  country  ; 
and  may,  to  a  degree,  mollify  the  feelings  of  an  injured  parent.  But  it  will  require 
some  reflection  before  the  king  can  answer  how  soon  he  can  bring  himself  to  receive 
the  publisher  of  his  letters."  Mr.  Harcourt  adds — "There  was  another  corre- 
spondence published  in  1803 ;  but  that  contained  only  one  short  letter  from  the 
king,  and  cannot  be  accepted  for  the  letters  to  which  he  alludes."  But  the  mani- 
fest incivility  which  the  prince's  letters  breathe  throughout ;  the  almost  irony 
with  which  he  entreats  an  affectionate  father  to  open  his  ears  to  the  supplications 
of  a  dutiful  son — supplications  to  which  he  knew,  full  well,  that  the  king  could 
not,  would  not,  and  ought  not  to  listen — and  the  prevaricating  spirit  of  altercation 
with  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  steadfastly  resolved  to  obey  his  father 
— show  more  desire  to  plague  the  king,  and  embarrass  his  government,  than  any 
serious  wish  to  gain  his  confidence.  The  old  king  had  reason  enough  to  dislike  his 
eldest  son,  without  being  jealous  of  him,  as  Lord  Brougham  insinuates. 

George  III.  had,  it  seems,  according  to  Mr.  Rose,  another  reason  for  his 
dislike  to  his  eldest  son.  In  1804,  his  majesty  paid  Mr.  Rose  a  visit  at  his  country 
seat,  Cuffnells,  in  Hampshire.  On  one  occasion,  as  they  were  out  riding,  the  con- 
versation appears  to  have  been  of  a  peculiarly  interesting  character.  Mr.  Rose 
writes — "  Of  Lord  North,  his  majesty  was  beginning  to  speak  in  very  favourable 
terms,  when  we  were  interrupted  by  the  Princess  Amelia  (who,  with  the  other 
princesses,  was  riding  behind  us)  getting  a  most  unfortunate  fall.  The  horse,  on 
cantering  down  an  inconsiderable  hill,  came  on  his  head,  and  threw  her  royal 
highness  flat  on  her  face.  She  rose  without  any  appearance  of  being  at  all  hurt, 
but  evidently  a  good  deal  shaken ;  and  notwithstanding  an  earnest  wish  to  avoid 
occasioning  the  slightest  alarm,  was,  herself,  not  desirous  of  getting  on  horseback 
again ;  but  the  king  insisted  that  she  should,  if  at  all  hurt,  get  into  one  of  the 
carriages,  and  return  to  Cuffnells  to  be  bled,  or  else  mount  another  horse,  and  ride 
on.  She  chose  the  latter,  and  rode  to  Southampton,  where  she  lost  some  blood 
unknown  to  the  king.  I  hazarded  an  advice  (that  no  one  else  would  do)  for  her 
royal  highness's  return,  which  was  certainly  not  well  received ;  and  provoked  a 
quickness  from  his  majesty  that  I  experienced  in  no  other  instance.  He  observed 
that  he  could  not  bear  that  any  of  his  family  should  want  courage.  To  which 
I  replied — '  I  hoped  his  majesty  would  excuse  me,  if  I  said  I  thought  a  proper 
attention  to  prevent  the  ill-effects  of  an  accident  that  had  happened,  was  no 
symptom  of  a  want  of  courage.'  He  then  said,  with  some  warmth — '  Perhaps  it 
may  be  so  ;  but  I  thank  God  there  is  but  one  of  my  children  who  wants  courage, 
and  I  will  not  name  HIM,  because  he  is  to  succeed  me.'  I  own  I  was  deeply 
pained  at  the  observation ;  and  dropped  behind  to  speak  to  General  Fitzroy,  which 
gave  a  turn  to  the  conversation."  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that  the  prince 
had  anxiously  sought,  or  professed  to  seek,  military  occupation,  in  those  days  of 
fighting  everywhere  by  sea  as  well  as  by  land.  It  may  be  that  the  prayer  was 
merely  made  for  the  sake  of  the  denial.  Let  us  trust,  however,  that  the  prince  was 
in  earnest ;  resolving,  in  the  words  of  our  national  dramatist — 

"  I  will  redeem  all  this  ; 
And  in  the  closing  of  some  glorious  day, 
Be  bold  to  tell  you  that  I  am  your  son  ; 
"When  I  will  wear  a  garment  all  of  blood, 
And  stain  my  favours  in  a  bloody  mask, 
Which,  washed  away,  shall  scour  my  shame  with  it." 
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Mr.  Eaikes  gives  the  following  story,  on  the  authority  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington : — "  He  said,  that  among  other  peculiarities  of  the  king,  he  had  a  most 
extraordinary  talent  for  imitating  the  manner,  gestures,  and  even  voice  of  other 
people.  So  much  so,  that  he  could  give  you  the  exact  idea  of  any  one,  however 
unlike  they  were  to  himself.  'On  his  journey  to  Hanover,'  said  the  duke,  'he 
stopped  at  Brussels,  and  was  received  with  great  attention  by  the  King  and  Queen 
of  the  Netherlands.  A  dinner  was  proposed  for  the  following  day,  at  the  palace 
of  Lachen,  to  which  he  went ;  and  a  large  party  were  invited  to  meet  him.  His 
majesty  was  placed,  at  the  table,  between  the  king  and  queen.  I,'  said  the  duke, 
'sat  a  little  way  from  them,  and  next  to  Prince  Frederick,  of  Orange.  The  dinner 
passed  off  very  well ;  but,  to  the  great  astonishment  of  the  company,  the  king  and 
queen,  without  any  apparent  cause,  were,  at  every  moment,  breaking  out  in  violent 
convulsions  of  laughter.  There  appeared  to  be  no  particular  joke  ;  but  every 
remark  our  king  made  to  his  neighbours  threw  them  into  fits.  Prince  Frederick 
questioned  me  as  to  what  could  be  going  on.  I  shrewdly  suspected  what  it  might 
be,  but  said  nothing.  It  turned  out  to  be,  however,  as  I  thought.  The  king  had 
long  and  intimately  known  the  old  stadtholder  when  in  England,  whose  peculiari- 
ties at  that  time  were  the  standing  joke  at  Carlton  House,  and,  of  course,  the 
object  of  the  prince's  mimicry,  who  could  make  himself  almost  his  counterpart. 
At  this  dinner,  then,  he  chose  to  give  a  specimen  of  his  talent ;  and  at  every  word 
he  spoke,  he  so  completely  took  off  the  stadtholder,  that  the  king  and  queen  were 
completely  thrown  off  their  guard,  and  could  not  maintain  their  composure  during 
the  whole  of  the  day.'  " 

The  Duke  of  York  was  the  king's  favourite  brother.  The  most  flattering 
account  of  him  is  that  given  in  Mr.  Eaikes'  Diary.  "  His  agreeable  dinners  in  the 
Stable-Yard,  St.  James's,  and  constant  hospitality  at  Oatlands,  must  always  be 
recollected  with  pleasure,  though  past,  and  never  to  return.  The  entourage  of  their 
royal  highnesses,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  York,  was  indeed  a  little  Court,  but 
blended  with  all  the  ease  and  comfort  of  private  life.  *  *  *  When  assembled 
under  this  hospitable  roof,  every  one  did  as  he  pleased ;  and  if  any  exception  could 
be  made  to  such  an  agreeable  existence,  it  was  that  we  had  sometimes  rather  too 
much  whist.  It  was,  indeed,  the  duke's  passion,  and  he  never  would  get  up  as 
long  as  he  could  make  an  excuse  for  another  rubber.  Few  characters,  in  any  situa- 
tion in  life,  could  be  placed  in  competition  with  the  late  Duchess  of  York :  she 
was  not  only  a  tres  grande  dame,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  but  a  woman  of 
the  most  admirable  sound  sense,  and  accurate  judgment ;  with  a  heart  full  of  kind- 
ness, beneficence,  and  charity.  After  the  lamented  death  of  her  royal  highness,  the 
duke  never  returned  to  Oatlands ;  and,  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years,  it  was 
sold  for  £180,000,  to  Mr.  Ball  Hughes.  The  duke  then,  almost  entirely,  lived  in 
London  ;  and  his  chief  amusement  was  planning  and  building  that  splendid  palace 
in  the  Stable- Yard,  on  the  site  of  his  old  residence;  which  he  never  lived  to 
inhabit,  and  has  since  become  the  property  of  the  Duke  of  Sutherland.  His  kind- 
ness and  good-nature  to  all  around  him  was  beyond  expression.  When  Colonel 
Berkeley,  his  aide-de-camp,  died,  he  cried  like  a  child  in  my  presence.  As  to 
taking  offence,  it  did  not  seem  to  be  in  his  nature.  I  remember  once,  at  Brighton, 
he  asked  Keatinge — a  good-natured  Irishman,  but  not  very  refined  in  his  ideas — to 
dine  with  him,  and  make  up  his  rubber  at  whist.  Keatinge  won ;  and  not  having 
received  the  money,  being  accustomed  to  punctuality,  he  wrote,  some  days  after- 
wards, to  remind  his  royal  highness  of  his  debt,  which  was  immediately  paid. 
Keatinge,  in  return,  by  way  of  expressing  his  gratitude,  began  his  letter  with  the 
following  quotation:  — 

"  '  Now  is  the  winter  of  my  discontent, 

Made  glorious  by  the  summer  sun  of  York.' 

"  It  was  a  liberty  which  would  not  have  suited  many  princes  of  the  blood  ;  but 
the  duke  only  laughed.     *     *     *     It  was  also  a  peculiar  quality  in  the  duke,  that 
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he  never  was  known  to  desert  an  old  friend.  Tom  Stepney,  I  believe,  tried  him  as 
high  as  any  one ;  but  still  they  were  never  entirely  estranged  :  and  though  Brum- 
mell,  on  his  departure  from  England,  had  given  too  much  cause  to  the  world,  and, 
indeed,  to  his  friends,  to  speak  harshly  of  him,  and  remarks  even  of  this  nature 
were  at  times,  by  some  people,  brought  forward,  even  at  his  royal  highness's  own 
table,  I  never  knew  or  heard  of  an  instance  in  which  he  did  not  immediately  check 
them.  It  was  not  in  his  nature  to  speak  ill  of  those  he  once  liked  ;  neither  could 
he  bear  the  feeling  in  others.  The  duke  took,  at  all  times,  much  pleasure  in  the 
amusements  of  the  turf ;  and  had,  at  one  time,  a  string  of  very  good  race-horses  at 
Newmarket,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  W.  Lake ;  but  I  never  heard  of  his 
deriving  much  profit  from  those  speculations,  owing,  perhaps,  to  that  strictly 
honourable  feeling  by  which  he  was  guided  in  this  as  well  as  in  every  other  transac- 
tion of  his  life.  *  *  *  With  those  of  us  who  then  kept  house — Yarmouth, 
Alvanley,  Foley,  "Worcester,  myself,  and  others — he  would  always  readily  come 
and  dine  without  ceremony,  as  a  private  individual ;  but  in  London,  we,  by  common 
consent,  avoided  the  whist-table  among  ourselves.  Other  hosts,  who  were  more 
anxious  to  flatter  the  taste  of  his  royal  highness,  were  probably  left  up  till  four 
in  the  morning.  His  constitution,  at  last,  began  to  give  way ;  and  though  his 
disorder  appeared  to  be  asthma,  from  the  difficulty  of  breathing  in  bed  (which 
increased  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  latterly  slept  in  his  arm-chair),  it  was,  at  length, 
pronounced  to  be  dropsy.  His  private  surgeon,  Macgregor,  who  attended  him,  from 
first  to  last,  with  the  greatest  attention,  has  often  told  me  that  he  imputed  the 
complaint  of  his  royal  highness,  not  only  to  late  hours,  but  to  the  want  of  necessary 
rest,  which  ultimately  exhausted  him.  Hence  his  tendency  to  sleep  after  dinner, 
and,  in  travelling,  the  instant  he  was  in  his  carriage ;  which  arose  from  pure  lassi- 
tude and  exhaustion.  He  always  rose  early,  at  whatever  hour  he  may  have  gone 
to  bed ;  and  that  constant  sedentary  position  tended  to  cramp  and  check  the  circu- 
lation of  the  blood,  particularly  in  one  of  so  full  and  gross  a  habit.  In 
other  respects,  he  was  by  no  means  given  to  any  excess;  and  had  he  allowed 
himself  that  proper,  wholesome  sleep  which  nature  requires,  he  might  have  been 
alive  at  this  day  (1833).  What  between  his  vigils  at  night,  and  his  early  attend- 
ance, as  Commander-in-Chief,  at  the  Horse-guards  in  the  morning,  he  sacrificed  a 
life  most  valuable  to  the  country  and  his  friends.  His  last  illness  was  not  painful, 
except  from  the  punctures  in  his  legs,  to  relieve  the  accumulation  of  water ;  and 
he  sunk  quietly,  without  a  struggle,  in  his  arm-chair,  at  the  Duke  of  Rutland's 
house,  in  Arlington  (which  was  lent-to  him).  The  body  was  removed  to  St.  James's 
Palace,  where  it  lay  in  state ;  and  was  interred  with  the  usual  funereal  pomp.  It 
was  a  mournful  ceremony.  The  night  was  cold  in  the  extreme,  and  the  whole 
scene  very  affecting  to  those  who  really  felt  on  the  melancholy  occasion.  It  is  not 
for  me  to  write  the  character  of  the  Duke  of  York ;  his  rank  and  his  services  claim 
for  him  a  page  in  history.  In  his  politics,  he  was  a  Tory ;  in  his  religion,  a  high 
churchman ;  in  his  profession,  a  most  assiduous  Commander-in-Chief ;  in  his  public 
life,  a  warm  supporter  of  the  British  constitution ;  and  in  his  private  life,  a  staunch 
friend,  a  kind  master,  and  a  most  amiable,  kind-hearted  man.  Had  he  lived  to 
the  present  day,  his  'firmness  would  have  guarded  us  from  many  of  the  visitations 
which  have  since  been  inflicted  on  this  country."  Here  we  may  reasonably  differ 
from  Mr.  Eaikes. 

In  spite  of  the  monstrosities  of  the  Brighton  pavilion,  George  IV.  was  a  man 
of  taste. 

His  patronage  of  art  was  genuine  and  profound.  It  was  displayed  almost  as 
soon  as  he  had  the  power  to  render  it  beneficial.  While  forming  a  collection 
of  the  great  masters  of  painting,  when  Prince  of  Wales,  he  said — "  We  have  lost 
the  magnificent  collection  of  Charles  I.  I  will  do  what  I  can  to  supply  its  place." 
And  when  he  had  succeeded  in  getting  together  a  series  of  chef-tfmuvres,  of  which 
any  sovereign  might  be  proud,  he  is  said  to  have  observed — "  I  have  not  formed  it 
for  my  own  pleasure  alone,  but  to  gratify  the  public  taste,  and  lay  before  the  artist 
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the  best  specimens  for  his  study."  This  enlightened  and  patriotic  resolution  lie 
fulfilled  by  exhibiting  these  fine  pictures,  for  two  successive  seasons,  in  the  galleries 
of  the  British  Institution,  in  Pall  Mall.  With  the  same  enlightened  judgment  he 
encouraged  the  plan,  and  materially  assisted,  in  founding  the  National  Gallery. 
His  magnificent  patronage  of  Lawrence,  Wilkie,  and  other  English  painters — of 
Chantrey,  Westmacott,  and  other  English  sculptors — of  Nash,  Soane,  and  other 
English  architects — shows  how  genuine  and  active  was  the  interest  he  felt  for  each 
department  of  art.  His  patronage  of  literature  was  equally  enlightened  and 
liberal.  In  the  year  1800,  he  sent  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hayter  to  Naples,  to  facilitate  the 
unrolling  and  transcribing  certain  rolls  of  papyri,  that  had  been  discovered  whilo 
making  excavations  in  the  ruins  of  Herculaneum  and  Pompeii ;  and  presented  four 
of  these  MSS.  to  the  University  of  Oxford.  The  Literary  Fund  was  established 
under  his  auspices,  and  supported  by  him  with  an  annual  grant  of  200  guineas. 
He  took  a  lively  interest  in  establishing  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature.  In  1823, 
he  sanctioned  the  reprint  of  a  series  of  our  ancient  historians ;  and,  in  1825,  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Royal  Society,  two  gold  medals,  to  further  their  labours  for 
the  advancement  of  science ;  and,  lastly,  he  presented  to  the  British  Museum  the 
fine  library  of  George  III. — upwards  of  85,000  volumes  of  well-selected  works — as 
a  free  gift  to  the  nation.  Nor  ought  the  important  precedent  he  established,  by 
the  dignity  he  bestowed  on  Walter  Scott,  to  be  forgotten.  To  many  he  was  a 
liberal  patron.  He  did  a  number  of  generous  things,  and  in  a  handsome  way.  If 
lie  had  a  little  of  what  Miss  Knight  terms  "  the  bad  style  of  Windsor  manners," 
that  was  not  his  fault. 

Opinions  about  his  majesty  seem  divided.  "  Although,"  writes  one  contem- 
porary, "  the  habits,  and  perhaps  the  artificial  polish  in  the  manners  of  George  IV., 
prevented  him  from  ever  becoming  an  object  of  enthusiastic  attachment  to  his 
people,  still  there  was  much  in  his  character  which  gratified  the  national  pride. 
He  was  magnificent,  generous,  and,  above  all  the  princes  of  his  house,  great  and 
prosperous.  The  annals  of  this  island  contain  no  period  superior  in  glory  to  his 
regency,  and  few  so  distinguished  for  liberality  as  his  reign.  England  may  boast 
of  kings  more  renowned  for  personal  achievements  ;  but  the  united  throne  of  the 
three  kingdoms  has  never  been  occupied  by  so  splendid  a  prince.  He  was  greatly 
fortunate  beyond  the  ordinary  lot  of  man.  He  was  esteemed  the  handsomest  man 
of  his  time ;  and  his  accomplishments  were  celebrated  for  their  refinement.  In 
benignity  of  manners,  as  well  as  in  the  graces  of  social  life,  he  had  no  equal :  his 
superiority,  in  all  these  respects,  justly  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  the  first  gentle- 
man of  the  age."  Says  another — "  It  might  sound  sarcastic  or  ironical  to  pretend 
that  the  associates  of  George  IV.  were  selected  by  that  prince  from  a  manly  con- 
fidence in  his  own  capacity  for  repelling  vice,  and  resisting  the  temptations  of  the 
profligate.  George  IV.  may,  indeed,  have  felt  that  confidence ;  but  rugged  must 
have  been  the  virtue  which  could  have  justified  such  perpetual  exposure.  We  do 
not  wish  to  press  hard  upon  the  weakness  of  human  nature,  nor  insist  on  it  as  an 
argument  so  much  of  anger  as  of  sorrow,  that  the  late  king,  before  his  twentieth 
year,  was  supposed  to  have  been  initiated  in  all  the  vices  by  which  an  advanced, 
and  affluent,  and  corrupt  society  is  infected.  We  do  not  complain  with  a  too  morose 
rigidity,  that  the  gaming-table — which  exhausts  the  most  immeasurable  resources, 
and  which  creates  and  feeds  the  vilest  and  most  hateful  passions — was  familiar  to 
the  youthful  prince.  His  royal  highness  could  throw  off,  and  did,  successively,  all 
the  companions  of  his  earlier  years  ;  except,  perhaps,  those  habits  of  life  which  are 
the  sole,  but  brief  and  precarious,  bond  of  such  immoral  intercourse.  Nor  would 
it,  but  for  what  follows  after,  be  our  duty  to  bring  forward  the  mortifying  fact,  that 
not  one,  but  a  series  of  licentious  favourites,  are  understood  to  have  presided  over 
the  royal  household  of  George  IV.,  and  to  have  affixed  upon  his  Court  a  character 
the  reverse  of  that  by  which  his  father's  reign  was  distinguished.  The  late  king 
had  many  generations  of  intimates  with  whom  he  led  a  course  of  life,  the  character 
of  which  rose  little  higher  than  that  of  animal  indulgence.  The  royal  taste,  in  the 
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choice  of  male  companions,  usually  exhibited  its  changes  at  the  same  period  which 
marked  the  transfer  of  his  affections  from  one  fair  favourite  to  another.  But  never, 
we  lament  to  say,  except  in  the  instance  of  Lord  Moira,  with  whom  the  friend- 
ship was  of  the  holiday  kind — showy,  not  solid  ;  and  in  that  of  Sheridan,  where  the 
alliance  was  a  traffic  of  dexterous  and  familiar  services  against  the  hope  of  patron- 
ao-e — never  have  we  seen  recorded,  among  the  prince's  associates,  the  name  of  one 
man  distinguished  in  the  world  for  any  intellectual  attributes  ;  we  say  nothing  of 
the  moral,  which  it  would  not  have  been  charity  to  forget."  A  third  writer  steers 
a  middle  course — "  The  late  king  is  allowed  to  have  been  of  a  kind  and  benevolent 
disposition,  and  to  have  taken  much  delight  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  all 
around.  We  consider  the  events  which  grew  out  of  his  unfortunate  marriage 
to  form  no  exception  ;  because  here  he  resented  an  attempt  to  abridge  his  own 
happiness ;  and  he  acted,  throughout,  under  the  influence  of  strong  excitement. 
But  he  took  no  delight  in  abridging  the  happiness  or  pleasure  of  those  who  did  not 
come  into  collision  with  himself.  He  was  born  the  heir  to  a  throne,  and  taught  to 
believe  that  he  was  entitled  to  every  indulgence.  Hence  the  defects  in  his  character, 
which  became  the  source  of  so  much  misery  to  him  in  after-life.  Though  averse 
to  interfere  with  the  course  of  the  administration,  yet  this  well-known  love  of 
moderation  was  not  without  its  effect  on  his  public  servants.  To  the  love  of 
repose,  therefore,  in  the  late  king,  coupled  with  his  moderation  and  benevolence, 
we  owe  the  simple  and  straightforward  march  of  the  government ;  the  absence  of 
Court  intrigue ;  the  toleration  which  allowed  public  opinion  to  attain  confidence 
and  strength ;  and  many  other  national  blessings." 

From  a  pen  seldom  given  to  flattery,  we  take  the  following  sketch.  In  his 
History  of  the  Whigs,  Mr.  John  Arthur  Eoebuck  writes — "  But  George  IV.  was 
dead ;  his  reign  was  at  an  end ;  and  the  historian  may,  at  this  epoch,  be  permitted 
to  pause  for  a  moment,  and  remark  on  the  character  of  a  man  with  whom  the 
Whigs,  during  his  early  life  and  manhood,  had  been  allied  as  personal  friends  and 
political  advisers ;  and  against  whom,  in  his  later  years,  they  had  exhibited  a  bitter 
political  animosity,  rendered  fierce,  rancorous,  and  unremitting  by  a  sense  of 
personal  wrong,  resulting  from  his  grievous  disappointment  of  their  long-cherished 
and  ambitious  expectations.  The  generation  whom  he  has  injured  has  now,  for 
the  most  part,  passed  away ;  and  we  are  far  enough  removed  from  the  interests  and 
passions  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  to  be  impartial  in  our  judgment  respecting 
him,  and  those  with  whom  he  acted,  in  so  far  as  impartiality  depends  upon  the 
absence  of  all  mere  personal  feelings.  The  picture,  as  we  regard  it,  is  one  simply 
of  historic  interest.  No  one  now  regards  George  IV.  with  more  of  personal 
feeling  than  if  he  were  one  of  the  Tudors  and  Stuarts  ;  and  the  fact  of  this  utter 
absence  of  every  sign  or  symptom  of  sympathy  towards  a  powerful  king,  who  died, 
comparatively,  but  a  few  years  since,  is  a  damning  proof  of  the  worthlessness  of  the 
man  who  is,  even  now,  only  remembered  because  he  was  once  a  king. 

"  From  the  commencement  to  the  end  of  his  career,  there  was  one  thing,  and 
one  thing  only,  which  he  regarded,  and  that  was  himself.  Sympathy  with  another 
he  never  felt ;  love  he  never  knew,  and,  we  suspect,  never  inspired ;  of  friendship 
he  was  equally  ignorant.  When  a  boy,  and  fancying  himself  in  love,  just  at  the 
age,  and  under  the  influence  of  emotions  which  would  have  kindled  in  him 
some  generosity,  if  any  spark  had  existed  which  could  have  been  fanned  into  a 
flame,  he  was  base,  sordid,  and  cruel.  But  his  mistress,  poor  Perdita,  was  not 
better  used  than  the  most  illustrious  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Fox ;  his  conception  of  the 
duties  of  friendship  being  not  more  exalted  than  his  view  of  that  passion  which 
he  was  pleased  to  denominate  love.  His  own  gratification  was  all  he  sought ;  and 
that  he  sought,  utterly  reckless  of  every  consideration  but  his  own  wishes  and 
desires.  Of  truth  he  was  wholly  regardless  himself;  and,  without  scruple,  led 
Mr.  Fox  to  assert,  solemnly,  in  his  own  name,  that  which  he  (the  prince)  knew  to 
be  a  falsehood.  Mr.  Fox  is  said  never  to  have  forgiven  the  insult,  and  to  have 
withdrawn  himself  from  a  companionship  which  required  such  degrading  services, 
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so  soon  as  he  discovered  the  falsehood  of  the  denial,  which,  in  the  name  of  the 
prince,  he  had  given  to  the  assertion,  that  a  marriage  had  been  celebrated  between 
the  prince  and  Mrs.  Fitzherbert.  This  indignant  renunciation  of  this  unworthy 
friendship  does  Mr.  Fox  honour.  Had  the  party  of  which  Mr.  Fox  was  the 
acknowledged  head,  followed  his  example,  their  fame  would  not  have  been  tar- 
nished as  it  is  now  by  the  foul  fellowship  to  which  they  submitted ;  neither  would 
they  have  suffered  that  bitter  disappointment  of  their  hopes  which  occurred  upon 
the  insanity  of  King  George  III.,  and  which  proved  the  fitting  punishment  and 
retribution  of  that  base  subserviency  which  their  diseased  ambition  led  them  to 
evince.  The  Whigs,  for  their  own  party  purposes,  allied  themselves  against  the 
king.  In  their  scramble  for  power,  they  highly  valued  him  as  an  auxiliary; 
they  extenuated  his  vices;  excused  his  extravagance;  endeavoured  to  persuade 
parliament  to  pay  the  debts  which  this  wild  extravagance  had  entailed  on  him. 
Spite  of  his  gross  conduct  to  his  wife,  they  countenanced  and  supported  him ;  and, 
at  last,  only  discovered  his  baseness  and  his  vice  when  he  treated  their  unworthy 
services  as  they  deserved  to  be  treated — contemptuously  flinging  them  off  the 
moment  they  ceased  to  be  necessary  and  useful. 

"In  the  conduct  of  George,  after  he  became  monarch,  there  is  little,  excepting 
that  which  regarded  the  queen,  which  distinguished  him  from  the  common  herd  of 
ordinary  sovereigns.  Age  and  dissipation  had,  by  that  time,  so  tamed  his  passions, 
that  mere  ease  was  his  chief  enjoyment.  This  ease  he  best  consulted  by  yielding 
to,  and  floating  with,  the  current  of  opinion.  He  therefore  determined  to  allow 
the  leaders  of  the  great  Tory  party,  in  both  houses  of  the  legislature,  to  decide 
upon  what  the  exigencies  of  the  state  required.  To  the  people  he  rendered  the 
best  and  only  service  he  could,  by  withdrawing  from  the  world,  and  shutting 
himself  up  in  Windsor,  with  such  associates  as  suited  his  crapulous  tastes  and 
faded  desires.  Decorum  was  at  least  maintained  by  the  secrecy  which  he  sought ; 
and  the  less  he  interfered  with  the  business  of  the  state,  the  better  was  his  rule. 
From  the  great  events  which  occurred  while  he  was  prince-regent,  he  derived  no 
honour.  He  contributed  no  more  to  the  victories  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  than 
his  father  did  to  the  discoveries  of  Watt.  Posterity  will  regard  him  simply  as  a 
chronological  mark,  useful  as  showing  when  certain  great  deeds  were  achieved; 
but  in  no  other  way  deriving  from  them  either  honour  or  renown." 

George  IV.  was  nearly  forgotten  by  his  former  subjects,  when  he  was  recalled 
to  their  memory  by  the  pomp  of  a  royal  funeral,  which  took  place  at  Windsor,  on 
the  15th  of  July;  William  IV.  acting  as  chief  mourner,  supported  by  all  his 
royal  brothers. 

In  both  houses  of  parliament  there  were  votes  of  condolence,  and  the  usual 
amount  of  routine  and  insincere  talk.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  went  so  far  as  to 
say,  that  "  the  manners  of  George  IV.  had  received  a  polish,  his  understanding 
acquired  a  degree  of  cultivation,  almost  unknown  to  any  individual."  He  further 
added,  that  "  his  late  majesty,  on  every  occasion,  displayed  a  degree  of  knowledge 
and  of  talent  not  often  to  be  expected  of  an  individual  holding  his  high  station." 
Sir  Robert  Peel  gravely  said — "  Posterity  will  regard  his  late  majesty  as  a  sove- 
reign who,  during  war,  maintained  the  honour  and  advanced  the  glory  of  England ; 
and  who,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  delegated  trust,  or  of  his  reign  as 
sovereign,  never  exceeded,  or  wished  to  exercise,  a  prerogative  of  the  crown  except 
for  the  advancement  of  his  people.  I  am  not  overstepping  the  bounds  of  sober 
truth,  when  I  state  that  his  majesty  was  an  enlightened  friend  of  liberty ;  that 
he  was  an  admirable  judge  and  liberal  patron  of  the  fine  arts :  and  I  can,  from 
my  own  personal  experience,  assert  that  his  heart  was  ever  open  to  any  appeal 
which  could  be  made  to  his  benevolence,  and  to  the  saving  of  human  life,  or 
the  mitigation  of  human  suffering."  To  this  eulogy  Mr.  Brougham  assented. 
Yet,  later,  as  Lord  Brougham  wrote  and  published  to  the  world — "  It  is  impossible 
to  separate  from  the  history  of  George  IV.  that  of  his  wife ;  for  it  is  united  with 
the  most  remarkable  features  of  his  character — boundless  caprice ;  his  arbitrary 
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nature ;  his  impatience  of  contradiction  and  restraint ;  his  recklessness  of  conse- 
quences, when  resolved  to  attain  a  private  end— qualities  which,  if  guided  by  a 
desire  of  compassing  greater  ends,  and  sustained  by  adequate  courage,  would  have 
aroused  a  struggle  for  absolute  power,  fatal  either  to  the  liberties  of  the  country 
or  to  the  existence  of  monarchy."  If  this  was  his  lordship's  feeling— if  he  thus 
thought,  how  could  he  have  joined  in  the  unmeaning  eulogy  which  all  parties 

expressed  ? eulogy  not  creditable  to   those   who  uttered  it,  and  very   cruel   as 

regards  kings,  queens,  and  princes,  who  are  taught  to  believe  that,  whatever  may 
be&the  faults  and  excesses  of  their  lives,  over  their  graves  moralists  and  statesmen 
will  utter  nothing  but  the  language  of  praise. 

And  now  let  us  speak  of  the  times  of  George  IV.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  reio-n  of  George  III.  was  that  of  public  and  private  virtue;  the  reign  of 
George  IV.,  that  of  national  fame  and  glory;  the  reign  of  William  IV.,  that 
of  domestic  kindness  and  happiness.  There  is  here  an  omission,  which  has 
been  lost  sight  of  as  regards  the  reign  of  George  IV. ;  and  which  we  now 
propose  to  supply.  If  asked  for  the  great  characteristic  of  George  IV. 's  reign, 
we  should  point  to  the  canals,  bridges,  railways,  and  mechanical  improve- 
ments, which  have  since  been  continued  on  a  scale  unsurpassed  and  undreamt 
of.  At  Kotherhithe,  in  1825,  Mr.  Brunei  commenced  the  great  work  of  the 
Thames  Tunnel.  For  a  long  time  the  public  were  sceptical  as  to  the  possibi- 
lity of  the  construction  of  a  street  or  road,  for  carriages  and  horsemen,  beneath 
the  bed  of  the  river  Thames.  Twice  the  river  broke  in,  and  the  work  had  again 
to  be  resumed.  A  further  difficulty  was  the  want  of  funds ;  and  an  appeal  was 
made  to  the  head  of  the  government,  which  met  with  a  favourable  reception.  A 
meeting  was  called  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  which  was  attended  by  the  Premier, 
the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  and  other  persons  of  distinction.  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton addressed  the  company  on  the  importance  of  the  undertaking,  and  stated  that 
a  sum  of  £200,000  was  wanted  to  ensure  its  completion.  He  proposed  that  the 
sum  should  be  raised  by  subscription,  and  debentures  of  from  £20  to  £100.  The 
proposition  was  cordially  received.  The  Duke  of  Cambridge  warmly  advocated 
the  subscription.  He  stated  that,  having  lived  many  years  abroad,  he  knew  that 
the  Thames  Tunnel  was  looked  upon  as  the  greatest  work  that  was  ever  undertaken. 
The  pride  of  the  country  was  at  stake ;  and,  therefore,  it  could  not  fail  of  being 
completed.  The  propositions  at  the  meeting  were  unanimously  passed ;  the  Dukes 
of  Wellington  and  Cambridge  each  subscribing  £500.  The  way  being  thus 
smoothed,  progress  was  made  of  a  rapid  description :  and  George  IV.  lived  to  see 
the  Thames  Tunnel  fast  advancing  to  completion. 

In  ,1830,  a  terrible  disaster  marked  the  opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester railway,  and  removed  out  of  the  world  the  great  free-trader  of  that  time. 
Mr.  Huskisson,  as  it  is  known,  was  knocked  down  by  an  engine  as  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  speak  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  and  had  to  endure  an  amputation,  from  the 
shock  of  which  he  never  recovered.  Mr.  Huskisson's  political  career  commenced 
at  Paris.  He  was  not  only  present  at  the  taking  of  the  Bastile,  but  at  a  sitting 
of  the  Jacobin  Club.  He  shortly  after  accepted  the  post  of  private  secretary  to 
the  English  ambassador  at  Paris  (Lord  Gower).  In  1792  he  returned  to  England  ; 
and,  in  1795,  succeeded  Sir  Evan  Nepean  as  Under-Secretary  of  State.  At  the 
general  election,  in  the  following  year,  he  was  returned  to  parliament  for  Morpeth. 
Mr.  Huskisson  was  fond  of  farming  on  a  large  scale,  and  devoted  himself  to  it  at 
his  estate  at  Eartham,  near  Chichester,  Sussex.  He  lost  his  post  when  Mr.  Pitt 
retired  from  the  government  in  1801  ;  but  had  a  pension  of  £1,200  a  year.  After 
an  unsuccessful  contest  for  Dover,  he  remained  out  of  parliament  till  1804,  when 
he  was  returned  for  Liskeard,  and  became  one  of  Mr.  Pitt's  Secretaries  of  State. 
When  Mr.  Fox  joined  the  administration,  he  went  into  opposition.  He  took  office 
under  Mr.  Perceval;  but  retired  with  Mr.  Canning.  In  1812,  he  became  colonial 
agent  for  Ceylon,  with  £4,000  a  year;  and,  two  years  subsequently, '  was  sworn  of 
the  Privy  Council,  when  he  received  the  appointment  of  Commissioner  of  the 
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Woods  and  Forests.  From  this  time  he  took  a  prominent  part  in  every  impor- 
tant discussion ;  and  succeeded  Mr.  Canning,  as  representative  of  Liverpool,  in 
1822.  In  the  following  January  he  became  Treasurer  of  the  Navy;  and,  a  few 
months  later,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade.  On  the  formation  of  Lord 
Goderich's  administration,  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Canning,  he  accepted  the  office 
of  Colonial  Secretary,  in  which  post  he  was  retained  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
till  the  misunderstanding  to  which  we  have  already  referred  took  place.  Mr. 
Huskisson  published,  in  1810,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Question  concerning  the 
Depreciation  of  our  Currency  stated  and  examined.  The  awful  suddenness  of  his 
death  produced  general  sympathy  :  his  funeral,  at  Liverpool,  was  attended  by 
nearly  20,000  persons ;  and  a  public  subscription  was  entered  into,  for  the  purpose 
of  erecting  a  monument  to  his  memory.  He  deserved  especial  remembrance 
from  the  Liberal  party,  as  one  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  free-trade  and  financial 
reforms.  He  was  sensible  and  lucid  in  his  speeches,  but  never  ranked  as  an, 
orator  of  the  first  class.  This  disaster  was  the  first  that  had  occurred  under  the 
railway  system — the  system  that  has  lavished  on  modern  England  such  wealth  and 
fame.  A  generation  has  barely  elapsed  since  the  death  of  Mr.  Huskisson,  and  now 
the  railway  interest  is,  perhaps,  the  strongest  in  the  land  ;  and  not  a  nation  exists 
but  is  familiar  with  the  muscular  form  and  gigantic  labours  of  the  British 
"  navvy." 

It  is  not  so  very  long  since  all  wise  and  practical  men,  and  all  men  of  good 
common  sense,  laughed  at  railways.  In  the  time  of  George  IV.,  the  increasing 
commerce  of  the  country  had  become  so  great,  that  the  established  channels 
of  communication  were  found  insufficient  for  its  transit.  This  was  especially  felt 
in  those  great  seats  of  industry,  Manchester  and  Liverpool ;  and  an  iron  road  was 
planned,  extending  from  one  to  the  other,  along  which  passengers  and  goods  were 
to  be  carried  by  the  power  of  steam.  Every  report  which  could  promote  a  preju- 
dice, every  rumour  which  could  affect  a  principle,  was  spread.  The  country  gen- 
tleman was  told  that  the  smoke  would  kill  the  birds  as  they  passed  over  the 
locomotive.  The  public  were  informed  that  the  weight  of  the  engine  would  prevent 
its  moving ;  and  the  manufacturer  was  told  that  the  sparks  from  its  chimney  would 
burn  his  goods.  The  passenger  was  frightened  by  the  assertion  that  life  and  limb 
would  be  endangered :  the  promised  speed  held  to  be  a  perfect  delusion.  Mr. 
Stanley  undertook  to  prove  that  the  railway  would  take  ten  hours  in  its  journey, 
and  that  the  trains  could  only  be  worked  by  horses.  Sir  Isaac  Coffin  denounced  it 
as  a  most  flagrant  imposition :  he  would  not  consent  to  see  widows'  premises 
invaded.  Even  Mr.  Huskisson  was  unable  to  reply  to  an  opponent,  who  asked — 
"  What  was  to  be  done  with  all  those  who  have  advanced  money  in  making  and 
repairing  turnpike  roads?  What  with  those  who  may  still  wish  to  travel  in 
their  own  or  hired  carriages,  after  the  fashion  of  their  forefathers  ?  What  was  to 
become  of  coach-makers,  coachmen,  innkeepers,  horse-breeders,  and  horse-dealers  ? 
The  beauty  and  the  comfort  of  country  gentlemen's  estates  would  be  destroyed  by 
it.  Was  the  House  aware  of  the  smoke,  and  the  noise,  the  hiss  and  the  whirl 
which  locomotive  engines,  passing  at  the  rate  of  ten  or  twelve  miles  an  hour,  would 
occasion  ?  Neither  the  cattle  ploughing  in  the  fields,  or  grazing  in  the  meadows, 
could  behold  them  without  dismay.  Leaseholders  and  tenants,  agriculturists, 
graziers,  and  dairymen  would  all  be  in  arms.  *  Iron  would  be  raised 

in  price  100  per  cent. ;  or,  more  probably,  it  would  be  exhausted  altogether." 

As  a  further  illustration  of  the  scepticism  on  the  subject,  especially  with 
regard  to  speed,  let  us  quote  the  opinion  of  a  well-known  engineer,  who  deprecated 
"  the  ridiculous  expectations  that  we  should  see  engines  travelling  at  the  rate  of 
twelve,  sixteen,  eighteen,  or  twenty  miles.  Nothing  could  do  more  harm  towards 
their  general  adoption  and  improvement  than  the  promulgation  of  such  nonsense." 
Or  let  us  quote  the  Quarterly  Revieiv,  which  exclaimed — "What  can  be  more 
palpably  absurd  and  ridiculous,  than  the  prospect  held  out  of  locomotives  travel- 
ling twice  as  fast  as  stage-coaches !  We  should  as  soon  expect  the  people  of  Wool- 
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wich  to  suffer  themselves  to  be  fired  off  upon  one  of  Congreve's  ricochet  rockets,  as 
trust  themselves  to  the  mercy  of  such  a  machine,  going  off  at  such  a  rate."  Nor 
was  this  folly  confined  to  these  few.  An  eminent  parliamentary  lawyer  affirmed 
that  it  would  be  an  impossibility  to  start  a  locomotive  in  a  gale  of  wind,  "  either  by 
poking  the  fire,  or  keeping  up  the  pressure  of  steam  till  the  boiler  is  ready  to  burst." 
How  Stephenson  was  badgered  by  Alderson  is  worth  recording  here.  "  Of 
course  (the  question  is  put  with  reference  to  the  proposed  speed),  when  a  body  is 
moving  upon  a  road,  the  greater  the  velocity,  the  greater  the  momentum  that  is 
generated?"  "Certainly."  "  What  would  be  the  momentum  of  forty  tons, 
moving  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  ?"  "  It  would  be  very  great."  "  Have 
you  seen  a  railroad  that  would  stand  that  ?"  "  Yes."  "  Where  ?"  "  Any  railroad 
that  would  bear  going  four  miles  an  hour."  "  Taking  it  at  four  miles  an  hour,  do 
you  mean  to  say  that  it  would  not  require  a  stronger  railway  to  carry  the  same 
weight  twelve  miles  an  hour  ?"  "  I  will  give  an  answer  to  that.  Every  one,  I  dare 
say,  has  been  over  the  ice  when  skating,  or  seen  persons  go  over,  and  they  know 
that  it  would  bear  them  at  a  greater  velocity  than  it  would  if  they  went  slower : 
when  it  goes  quick,  the  weight,  in  a  manner,  ceases/'  "  Is  not  that  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  the  railway  is  perfect  ?"  "  Yes,  and  I  mean  to  make  it  perfect," 
was  George  Stephenson's  triumphant  reply.  The  town  wit  was  no  match  for  the 
northern  mechanic. 

The  lawyer  continued — "  Do  not  wrought-iron  rails  bend  ?  Take  Hetton 
Colliery,  for  instance."  "  They  are  wrought-iron,  but  they  are  weak  rails."  "  Do 
you  not  know  that  they  bend  ?"  "  Perhaps  they  may,  not  being  made  sufficiently 
strong."  "  And  if  made  sufficiently  strong,  that  will  involve  additional  expense  ?" 
"  It  will."  "  You  say  the  machine  can  go  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour. 
Suppose  there  is  a  turn  upon  the  road,  what  will  become  of  the  machine  ?"  "  It 
would  go  round  the  turn."  "  Would  it  not  go  straight  forward  ?"  "  No."  "  What 
is  to  be  the  height  of  the  flanch  of  the  wheel  ? "  "  One  inch  and  a  quarter." 
"  Then,  if  the  rail  bends  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  quarter,  it  will  go  off  the 
rail !"  "  It  cannot  bend.  I  know  it  is  so  in  practice."  "  Did  you  ever  see  forty 
tons  going  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an  hour  ?"  "  No,  but  I  have  seen  the  engine 
running  from  eight  to  ten  miles  round  a  curve."  "  What  was  the  weight  moved  ?" 
"  I  think  little  except  the  engine."  "  Do  you  mean  to  tell  us  that  no  difference  is 
to  be  made  between  those  forty  tons  after  the  engine  and  the  engine  itself?"  "It 
is  scarcely  worth  notice."  "  Then,  though  the  engine  might  turn  round  and  follow 
the  turn,  do  you  mean  to  say  that  the  weight  after  it  would  not  pass  off?"  "  I 
have  stated  that  I  never  saw  such  a  weight  move  at  that  velocity ;  but  I  could  see, 
at  Killingworth,  that  the  weight  was  following  the  engines  ;  and  it  is  a  very  sharp 
curve ;  it  is  a  sharper  curve  there  than  any  I  should  ever  recommend  to  be  put 
upon  a  railroad."  "  Have  you  ever  known  a  stage-coach  overturn  when  making 
not  a  very  sharp  curve,  when  going  very  fast  ?"  "  That  is  a  different  thing  ;  it  is 
topheavy."  "  Will  none  of  your  waggons  be  topheavy  ?"  "  They  will  not." 

As  early  as  1813,  Sir  Richard  Phillips  had  watched  a  horse-railway,  near 
Croydon.  He  says — "  I  found  delight  in  witnessing,  at  Wandsworth,  the  economy 
of  horse-labour  on  the  iron  railway.  Yet  a  heavy  sigh  escaped  me  as  I  thought 
of  the  inconceivable  millions  of  money  which  had  been  spent  about  Malta,  four  or 
five  of  which  might  have  been  the  means  of  extending  double  lines  of  iron  railway 
from  London  to  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Holyhead,  Milford  Haven,  Falmouth,  Yar- 
mouth, Dover,  and  Portsmouth.  A  reward  of  a  single  thousand  would  have  sup- 
plied coaches,  and  other  vehicles  of  various  degrees  of  speed,  with  the  best  tackle 
for  readily  turning  out ;  and  we  might,  ere  this,  have  witnessed  our  mail-coaches 
running  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour,  drawn  by  a  single  horse ;  or  impelled 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  by  Blenkinsop's  steam-engine.  Such  would  have  been  a 
legitimate  motive  for  overstepping  the  income  of  a  nation ;  and  the  completion  of 
so  great  and  useful  a  work  would  have  afforded  rational  ground  for  public  triumph 
in  general  jubilee." 
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In  1814,  Stephenson's  "Puffing  Billy,"  as  it  was  called,  began  to  run  on  the 
Killingworth  railway. 

.  It  appears,  as  early  as  1816,  a  project  then  in  contemplation  for  making  a 
canal  from  Charleroi  to  the  mining  districts  of  Belgium,  first  suggested  to  one 
Mr.  Thomas  Gray  the  superior  alternative  of  a  railroad — a  proposal  which,  it  is 
curious  to  observe,  has  since  received  the  sanction  of  the  Belgian  government,  as 
the  "  Entre,  Sambre,  and  Meuse  Railway."  Gray  shortly  afterwards  published  his 
Observations  on  a  General  Iron  Railway,  or  Land  Steam  Conveyance,  to  super- 
sede the  necessity  of  Horses  in  all  Public  Vehicles.  This  publication  was  fol- 
lowed by  several  petitions  from  the  author  to  the  various  ministers  of  state,  from 
1820  to  1823;  yet,  though  the  book  went  through  five  editions,  the  petitions  were 
disregarded  both  by  the  government  and  the  commercial  and  mercantile  interests 
to  which  they  were  addressed.  Gray's  first  recommendation  was  to  make  the 
railway  experiment  between  Manchester  and  Liverpool,  which  shows  how  well^he 
appreciated  both  the  merits  of  the  scheme,  and  the  want  of  rapid  communication 
between  manufacturing  and  export  towns.  In  his  work  he  minutely  details  the 
advantages  derivable  from  railway  transit  for  cheap  supplies  of  fish,  and  other 
perishable  produce,  to  the  interest  of  the  country ;  the  regulations  and  accelera- 
tions of  post-office  carriage  by  morning  and  evening  mails,  so  as  to  ensure  two 
deliveries  and  despatches  in  each  day.  Yet  poor  Gray's  work  was  ridiculed  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  author  pronounced  to  be  a  madman,  who  ought  to  be 
shut  up  in  Bedlam. 

In  a  few  short  years  all  this  was  changed.  Instead  of  ducking  railway  engi- 
neers in  horse-ponds,  they  were  honoured  with  statues ;  railways  covered  the  land ; 
and  every  one  with  money  invested  in  them.  According  to  a  parliamentary  return, 
on  the  31st  of  December,  1863,  there  were  12,322  miles  of  railway  open  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  During  the  year  there  had  been  an  increase  of  771  miles;  in 
1862,  682  miles;  and,  in  1861,  it  was  only  466  miles;  and  that  was  a  very  large 
increase  on  1860.  In  1865,  no  fewer  than  296  railway  bills  were  brought  before 
parliament  (without  reckoning  such  as  were  entitled  Railway  Bills,  but  related  to 
steam-boats^  and  other  extraneous  objects);  and,  of  these,  201  became  law;  conse- 
quently we  may  consider  the  demand  for  railways  an  increasing  one.  As  it  is,  it 
is  calculated  that  the  lines  already  in  existence  have  a  gross  capital  of  £500,000,000 ; 
an  annual  income  of  more  than  £31,000,000;  and  an  expenditure  of  t£15,000,000. 
Ten  years  ago,  Mr.  Robert  Stephenson  stated  that  there  were  then  nearly  seventy 
miles  of  railway  tunnels;  25,000  bridges,  besides  numerous  viaducts,  one  of 
which,  at  London,  extended  for  nearly  eleven  miles.  The  earthworks  alone 
average  70,000  cubic  yards  a  mile,  which  Mr.  Stephenson  estimated  would  amount 
to  550.000,000  cubic  yards ;  and  which,  reared  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid,  would 
dwarf  St.  Paul's  cathedral  into  the  merest  pigmy,  since  it  would  be  half  a  mile  in 
diameter,  and  a  mile  and  a-half  in  height.  Four  years  ago,  it  was  calculated  that 
the  lines  then  in  existence  required  no  less  than  2,765,500  tons  of  iron;  would  rest 
on  60,000,000  iron  chairs ;  and  would  consume  more  than  3,660,000  tons  of  iron 
for  the  permanent  way.  At  that  time  it  was  also  estimated  (the  wear  and  tear  of 
the  rail  being  half  a  pound  a  yard  annually),  it  required,  every  year,  24,000  tons 
to  be  replaced,  and  240,000,  every  year,  to  be  rolled  again.  These  rails  were 
supported  by  some  30,000,000  timber  sleepers,  which  must  be  renewed  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  2,400,000  a  year ;  to  provide  which,  360,000  trees  must  be  felled,  each 
yielding  six  sleepers,  and  occupying,  for  the  purposes  of  growth,  6,000  acres  of 
land.  The  supply  of  locomotives  is  about  one  for  every  two  miles.  These  loco- 
motives, weighing  five  or  six  tons,  drawing  thirty  passenger  carriages,  at  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  cost  £3,000  each.  Before  starting,  such  an  engine  is  supplied  with 
:i  ton  of  coals,  and  from  1,000  to  1,500  gallons  of  water,  for  the  journey.  These 
railways  have  altered  the  face  of  the  country.  Little  could  George  IV.,  or  the  men 
of  his  day,  have  understood  the  change  which  would  be  effected  by  the  railway 
system,  or  the  wealth  and  industry  it  would  create  and  vivify. 
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In  1862,  the  total  number  of  passengers,  in  the  United  Kingdom,  was 
180,429,071.  In  1863,  it  was  204,635,075,  an  increase  of  over  24,000,000, 
though  1862  was  the  year  of  the  Great  Exhibition ;  and,  as  might  be  supposed, 
an  exceptional  year.  The  eagerness  with  which  any  new  railway  facilities  are 
seized,  is  strikingly  displayed  by  the  fact,  that  the  average  number  of  passengers 
bv  the  Metropolitan  Kailway  during  the  year  (it  was  opened  in  January,  1863), 
was  21,000  daily;  and,  during  the  first  six  months  of  1864,  about  28,000  daily. 
Again,  the  opening  of  the  London  and  Chatham  and  Dover  Kailway,  from  the 
"Elephant  and  Castle"  to  the  new  station  at  the  south  side  of  Blackfriars  Bridge, 
was  immediately  followed,  say  the  directors,  in  their  report,  "by  a  very  large 
extension  of  traffic,  both  upon  the  Metropolitan  extension  line,  and  upon  the 
lines  of  the  general  undertaking."  The  number  of  passengers  passing  in  and  out 
of  the  Blackfriars  station,  since  its  opening,  has  averaged  considerably  over  60,000 
per  week ;  and  the  directors  experienced  a  proportionately  large  increase  when 
they  continued  it  to  the  central  terminus  at  the  foot  of  Ludgate  Hill. 

Of  the  204^  millions  of  passengers  who  travelled  by  railway,  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  in  1863,  26,068,000  were  first-class;  57,476,669  second-class;  and 
121,617,917  third-class;  the  increase  being,  of  the  first-class,  12-90  per  cent.;  of 
the  second,  10-81;  and  of  the  third,  14-81  per  cent.  By  a  comparison  of  the 
passenger  traffic  of  the  three  kingdoms,  some  suggestive  differences  are  brought 
out.  As  might  be  expected,  the  Irishman  travels  least,  and  the  Englishman  most. 
In  Ireland  the  proportion  of  first-class  passengers  is  highest ;  whilst  in  Scotland, 
as  we  may  suppose,  from  the  greater  economy  of  the  people,  third-class  prepon- 
derate very  mucb.  In  Ireland,  the  number  of  journeys  to  each  individual  of  the 
population  is  only  two;  in  Scotland,  six-and-a-half;  and,  in  England  and  Wales 
(the  latter  must  tend  to  keep  down  the  average),  eight-and-a-half.  The  total 
receipts  of  the  railways  in  the  United  Kingdom,  from  first-class  passengers,  during 
1863,  were  £3,368,676;  from  second-class,  £4,201,105;  and  from  third-class, 
;t'4,933,073.  It  is  strange,  indeed,  that  railway  directors  generally  treat  their 
third-class  passengers  the  worst.  It  seems  a  direct  violation  of  all  the  rules 
of  trade. 

That  all  this  travelling  must  have  a  great  influence  on  the  habits,  occupations, 
and  tastes  of  the  labouring  population,  is  too  plain  to  admit  of  doubt.  The  skilled 
artisan  is  na  longer  tied,  even  in  his  hours  of  labour,  to  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
his  home.  If  employment  fail  in  one  town,  he  can  readily  turn  to  another  ;  if  he 
find  temporary  employment  at  a  distance,  he  need  neither  remove  his  family  nor 
break  up  his  home,  nor  altogether  lose  its  comforts ;  if  he  is  too  far  off  to  return 
home  every  evening,  he  can,  at  a  trifling  cost,  spend  his  Saturday  night  and  his 
Sunday  at  home.  The  agricultural  labourer  is  also,  in  his  measure,  reaping  the 
benefit  of  the  rail.  How  much  has  the  health  of  the  middle  classes  been  improved 
by  the  rail !  The  merchant,  the  banker,  or  the  wealthy  trader  has  long  forsaken 
London  as  a  place  of  abode,  and  lives  where  he  and  his  family  can  breathe  a 
purer  air. 

Accidents  on  railways  may  be  said  to  be  on  the  decrease.  In  1863,  there 
were  fifty-two  happened  to  passenger  trains :  of  these,  ten  were  the  result  of 
collisions  between  passenger  trains;  twenty-two,  of  collisions  between  passenger 
and  other  trains  and  engines ;  six,  of  trains  running  off  the  line  through  the  points 
being  wrong ;  ten  occurred  from  trains,  or  portions  of  trains,  getting  off  the  line  ; 
three  from  accidents  to  wheels'  or  machinery ;  and  one  from  couplings  breaking. 
The  total  number  of  passengers  killed  by  these  accidents  was  thirteen ;  wounded, 
400.  In  the  previous  year,  the  total  number  of  killed  was  twenty-four ;  injured, 
536. 

But  the  subject  of   most   importance  as  regards  our   commercial    relations, 

:md  on  which  we  must  lightly  touch,  is  that  of  the  goods  traffic.     Its  stupendous 

extent  is  evinced  by  the  fact  that,  in  1863,  the  receipts  from  it  exceeded  those 

from  the  passenger  traffic  considerably  over  £2,000,000;  an  increase  of  £1,500,001) 
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of  the  previous  year.  In  ten  years  they  had  increased  considerably  more  than 
£7,000,000.  The  total  receipts  from  goods  traffic  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in 
1863,  were  £16,634,869.  Towards  this  great  total,  England  and  Wales  contributed, 
as  may  be  supposed,  by  far  the  larger  portion — £13,950,406;  Scotland  next, 
£2,108,088;  and  Ireland  least,  £442,111.  Again,  the  different  character  of  the 
countries  is  shown  in  the  very  different  proportions  of  the  several  classes  of  the 
goods  under  which  the  sums  are  made  up.  They  are — England  and  Wales — 
general  merchandise,  £8,980,818;  minerals,  £4,504,434;  live  stock,  £465,154. 
.Scotland — general  merchandise,  £1,155,500;  minerals,  £885,080;  live  stock, 
£67,508.  Ireland — general  merchandise,  £442,111 ;  live  stock,  £104,111  ;  minerals, 
£30,153.  The  main  items  of  quantity  composing  the  enormous  goods  traffic  of 
England  and  Wales,  were — general  merchandise,  26,741,928  tons ;  minerals 
55,613,641  tons:  of  which,  coals  were  39,737,074  tons;  horses,  226,439;  cattle, 
2,123,833;  sheep,  6,076,908;  pigs,  1,270,561.  In  Scotland,  the  cattle  and  sheep 
were  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  England ;  whilst  pigs  were  a  small  minority 
—the  cattle  numbering  502,765;  sheep,  1,214,771;  and  pigs  only  71,218.  In 
Ireland,  on  the  other  hand,  the  cattle  were  more  numerous  than  the  sheep,  and 
above  those  in  Scotland ;  and  pigs,  of  course,  far  above  either :  cattle  being, 
528,743;  sheep,  470,205;  and  pigs,  770,941.  It  is  noticeable,  also,  that  the 
horses  conveyed  by  railway  in  Ireland,  exceeded  those  in  Scotland  by  nearly  1,000 : 
the  numbers  being,  respectively,  24,826  and  23,973.  Further,  it  is  to  be  remarked, 
that  though  the  receipts  from  goods  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  so  much  larger 
than  from  passengers,  the  number  of  goods  trains  which  ran  through  the  year 
was  less  by  about  1,100,000.  The  number  of  miles  travelled  by  them  was  not  very 
different  (passenger  trains,  61,032,143  ;  goods,  55,560,018)  :  the  explanation  is,  that 
goods  trains  are  generally  through  trains ;  whilst  a  large  proportion  of  the  passenger 
trains  run  only  short  distances. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  railways  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  tax-paying 
public  must  regard  them  with  some  complacency.  Not  only  do  they,  by  the 
sums  assessed  on  lines  and  stations,  contribute  largely  towards  local  rates,  but 
they  are,  to  a  degree  not  commonly  suspected,  sharers  in  the  burdens  of  the 
property-tax.  "  The  land  occupied  by  railways  in  Great  Britain,"  said  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  a  few  years  since,  "  is  under  200,000 
acres,  including  stations  and  other  conveniences.  The  land  used  for  agricultural 
purposes  is  about  40,000,000  acres :  and  yet  the  railway  system,  occupying  only 
about  i  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  land,  pays  nearly  as  great  an  amount 
of  property-tax  as  is  paid  by  the  farmers."  This  is  remarkable,  though  there  is  a 
fallacy  in  the  implied  comparison.  "  The  railway  system,"  as  Mr.  James  Thorne 
has  remarked,  "  does  not  pay  income-tax  on  the  products  of  the  land  it  occupies, 
but  on  the  profits  arising  from  the  work  it  accomplishes.  It  would  be  as  accurate 
to  reckon  the  acres  occupied  by  certain  manufacturers,  or  for  certain  city  offices, 
and  point  out,  for  comparison,  that  the  bankers  and  stockbrokers,  who  occupy 
only  about  one-hundredth  or  thousandth  per  cent,  of  the  total  area  of  the  land, 
pay  nearly  as  great  an  amount  of  property-tax  as  is  paid  by  farmers.  The 
railway  system  needs  no  such  strained  comparisons.  Its  greatness  is  palpable  and 
acknowledged.  That,  like  every  other  capitalist  and  producer,  it  pays  its  full 
s-lnre  of  the  taxes,  both  local  and  national,  is  what  every  tax-payer  devoutly  trusts : 
at  the  largeness  of  the  sum  he  will  admire  and  rejoice.  The  amount  paid  by  the 
companies  in  this  way,  was,  in  1863,  a  round  million." 

Thus  the  benefits  of  railways  are  extending  far  and  wide,  drawing  together 
the  whole  family  of  man.  The  schemes  that  were  suggested  a  few  years  since, 
in  derision,  are  now  being  executed.  The  Thames  Tunnel  is  to  be  turned  into  a 
railway.  A  submarine  line  between  England  and  France  is  seriously  contemplated. 
Europe  is  uniting  its  great  cities  and  ports  by  links  of  iron.  Whilst  we  write,  the 
prospectus  appears  of  the  Mount  Cenis  Railway  Company,  of  which  the  Duke  of 
Sutherland  is  chairman,  to  work  a  locomotive  railway  from  St.  Michael,  in  Savoy, 
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to  Susa,  in  Piedmont,  a  distance  of  forty-eight  miles,  connecting  the  railways  of 
France  with  those  of  Italy,  whereby  an  improved  route  will  be  created  from  France 
and  England  to  Italy,  Egypt,  and  the  East,  and  a  saving  of  two  days  effected  in 
the  transit  of  the  Indian  mail.  The  directors — men  .versed  in  such  matters,  such 
as  Sir  Morton  Peto  and  Mr.  Brassey— anticipate  a  profit  of  18  per  cent. 

Nor,  since  the  Peace  Society  has  not  induced  men  and  monarchs  to  forego  the 
art  of  war,  must  we  overlook  the  influence  of  the  railway  in  military  matters.  It 
helped  the  French  to  achieve  the  victories  of  Marengo  and  Solferino ;  it,  aided 
North  America  in  its  determination  utterly  to  destroy  the  power  and  pride  of  the 
South. 

The  immense  industrial  progress,  under  the  regency  and  the  reign  of 
Georo-e  IV.,  was  by  no  means  confined  to  railway  matters.  "  Puffing  Billy"  was  a 
fact ;  and  a  wonderful  one  too.  Mr.  Smiles  has  remarked — and  the  remark  is  an 
appropriate  one — "It, may  possibly  excite  the  reader's  surprise  to  learn  how  very 
modern  England  is  in  all  that  relates  to  skilled  industry,  which  appears  to  have 
been  among  the  very  youngest  growths  of  our  national  life." 

"  There  was  no  mail-coach  north  of  Aberdeen,"  says  Lord  Cockburn,  "  till,  I 
think,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo."  In  1802,  the  government  requested 
Mr.  Telford  to  make  surveys  of  Scotland,  and  report  on  the  means  of  improving 
the  bridges  and  roads;  and  he  stated,  in  detail,  the  wretched  condition  of  the 
country,  and  the  means  necessary  for  its  amelioration.  In  the  following  year,  a 
series  of  practical  improvements  were  commenced,  which  led  to  the  construction  of 
921  miles  of  roads,  and  1,200  bridges  through  the  Highlands — half  at  the  cost  of 
the  government,  and  half  to  be  defrayed  by  local  assessment.  The  impulse  .  thus 
given  led  to  the  formation  of  numberless  country  roads,  the  landowners  of  Suther- 
land alone  making  300  miles  at  their  own  cost.  The  effects  of  these  improvements 
were  immediate.  Agriculture  was  developed :  instead  of  manure  being  carried 
on  women's  backs,  it  was  conveyed  in  carts ;  for  the  roads  were  practicable. 
Cottages  took  the  place  of  mud  biggins ;  the  dunghill  was  put  outside  the  house ; 
tartan  tatters  were  exchanged  for  the  woollens  of  Glasgow  and  Manchester ;  the 
plough  superseded  the  crooked  sticks,  headed  with  iron,  that  had  been  employed; 
improved  tools  were  introduced ;  wheelwrights,  cartwrights,  and  skilled  artisans 
came  into  existence ;  trade  flourished  in  new  directions ;  illicit  distillation  gave 
way  to  honest  callings ;  indolence  was  exchanged  for  industry ;  and  the  moral 
habits  of  the  working  classes  were  ameliorated.  Kef erring  to  the  beneficial  results 
thus  produced,  Mr.  Telford  said — "  I  consider  these  improvements  among  the 
greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  on  any  country.  About  £20,000  has  been  granted 
in  fifteen  years.  It  has  been  the  means  of  advancing  the  country  at  least  a 
century."  Wales  was  similarly  improved.  As  an  illustration  of  the  state  of  the 
roads,  we  may  mention  that,  so  late  as  1803,  when  Lord  Sudeley  took  home  his 
bride  from  the  neighbourhood,  only  thirteen  miles  distant,  their  carriage  stuck  in  a 
quagmire,  and  they  had  to  proceed  on  foot.  In  1808,  the  post-office  authorities 
wished  to  put  on  a  mail-coach  between  Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead;  but  it  was 
found  that  the  road  was  dangerous,  even  for  a  riding-post,  the  legs  of  three  horses 
having  been  broken  in  a  week.  The  badness  of  the  ways  kept  the  people  poor ; 
and  the  poverty  of  the  people  prevented  their  mending  the  roads.  At  length,  in 
1815,  a  commission  was  appointed  to  make  a  new  Shrewsbury  and  Holyhead 
turnpike,  and  no  pains  were  spared  to  render  it  as  perfect  as  possible ;  and,  from 
that  time,  the  physical  well-being  of  the  principality  has  been  rapidly  advancing. 

"  Those  who  are  born  to  modern  travelling,"  said  Lord  Cockburn,  "  can 
scarcely  understand  how  the  previous  age  got  on."  Our  first  lessons  in  manufac- 
tures were  taught  us  by  foreigners.  French  and  Flemish  refugees  instructed  us 
in  cloth,  and  silk,  and  lace-work.  Our  earliest  ships  were  built  by  Danes,  or 
Genoese.  We  are  under  special  obligations  to  the  Dutch.  Some  Dutch  settlers 
began  the  art  of  pottery :  a  Dutchman  brought  the  first  coach  into  England  :  the 
Dutch  made  our  wind  and  water-mills,  dug  our  great  works  of  drainage,  and 
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repaired  our  river-banks  ;  and  the  art  of  bridge-building  had  sunk  so  low,  that, 
in  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  employing  the 
Swiss  engineer,  Labelye,  to  erect  Westminster  Bridge.  In  the  Georgian  era  native 
talent  cropped  up,  and  achieved  wonders. 

For  instance,  there  are  the  canals,  which  have  aided  and  fostered  our  trade 
and  commerce  to  an  extraordinary  extent.  It  is  not  more  than  a  hundred  years 
since -the  Bridgewater  Canal  was  opened.  It  ultimately  yielded  an  income  of 
£80,000  a  year,  and  reduced  the  charge  for  water-carriage  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester  one-half.  But  the  effects  of  their  construction  were  not  restricted  to 
that  locality,  or  even  to  the  towns  and  trades  of  Manchester  and  Liverpool. 
Their  introduction  to  the  pottery  districts  accomplished  a  revolution.  They  soon 
carried  50,000  or  60,000  tons  of  clay  and  flint  into  Staffordshire  every  year ;  and 
the  total  outward  and  inward  tonnage  •  is  now  upwards  of  300,000  tons.-  Nor 
was  the  impetus  confined  to  those  districts  exclusively.  Extensive '  manufactories 
sprang  up,  or  enormously  increased  in  the  Potteries,  in  Birmingham,  Wolver- 
hampton,  and  the'  surrounding  localities.  Agriculture  was  benefited,  -instead  of 
being  injured,  as  some  had  anticipated.  The  augmented  inland  navigation  pro- 
moted both  the  coast  and  foreign  shipping  trade ;  so  that,  in  the  thirty  years 
which  followed  the  opening  of  the  first  canal,  during  which  the  main  canals  had 
united  •  the  inland  towns  with  the  seaports,  the  tonnage  of  English  ships 
increased  threefold,  and  the  number  of  sailors  had  doubled.  Since  the  Bridge- 
water  Canal  has  been  opened,  the  country  has  been  traversed  by  2,600  miles  of 
canal  in  England,  276  miles  in  Ireland,  and  225  in  Scotland,  at  a  cost  of  about 
£50,000,000.  Nor  has  the  value  of  our  canals  been  diminished  by  the  subsequent 
introduction  of  railways.  It  was  predicted,  that  within  twelve  months  of  the 
opening  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  line,  the  Bridgewater  Canal  would  be 
closed,  and  would  be  filled  with  rushes ;  but  these  anticipations  have  been  falsified. 
In  1835,  before  the  opening  of  the  London  and  Birmingham  line,  the  through 
tonnage  of  the  Grand  Junction  Canal  was  310,475  tons;  and,  in  1845,  after  the 
railway  had  been  opened  for  ten  years,  the  tonnage  on  it  had  increased  to  480,626. 
Not  less  than  20,000,000  tons  of  traffic, are  estimated  to  be  conveyed  annually 
upon  the  canals  of  England  alone ;  and  the  amount  steadily  increases. 

Let  us  now  turn  to  bridges.  Waterloo  Bridge  was  erected  during  the 
regency ;  and  the  new  London  Bridge  had  almost  reached  its  completion  before 
the  close  of  the  reign  of  George  IV. 

•  The  modern  revival  of  the  art  of  bridge-building  was  inaugurated  by  William 
Edwards,  a  self-taught  genius,  of  Glamorganshire ;  born  in  1789.  As  a  young 
man,  he  spent  much  of  his  time  in  studying  the  neighbouring  ruins  of  Caerphilly 
Castle,  the  massive  remains  of  which  still'  excite  the  wonder  and  the  curiosity  of 
the  spectator.  Subsequently,  despite  extraordinary  difficulties  and  discouragements, 
he  constructed  the  beautiful  rainbow  bridge,  of  one  arch,  that  spans  the  Taff,  at 
Ponty  Prydd.  He  afterwards  built  a  bridge  over  the  Usk,  and  several  others  ;  his 
later  productions  being  a  manifest  improvement  over  the  earlier.  "Not  even  on 
Sundays,"  says  Mr.  Smiles,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Engineers,  "did  he  cease  from  his 
labours :  but  though  the  sabbath  was  no  day  of  rest  for  him,  his  labours  then 
were  all  labours  of  love.  In  1750,  he  became  an  ordained  preacher  amongst  the 
Independents.  Shortly  after,  he  was  chosen  minister  of  the  congregation  to  which 
lie  belonged;  and  he  continued  to  hold  the  office  for  about  thirty  years,  until  bis 
death.  He  occasionally  preached  in  the  neighbouring  meeting-houses ;  amongst 
others,  in  that  of  Abraham  Rees,  the  father  of  Abraham  Rees,  editor  of  the  well-known 
Encyclopaedia.  Holding  it  to  be  the  duty  of  every  religious  society  to  contribute 
liberally  of  their  means  to  the  support  of  their  minister,  he  regularly  took  the 
stipulated  salary  which  his  congregation  allowed  to  their  preachers,  but  distributed 
the  whole  of  it  among  the  poorer  members  of  his  church,  often  adding  to  it  largely 
from  his  own  means.  This  worthy  Christian  labourer  died  at  the  advanced  age  of 
seventy,  respected  and  beloved  by  men  of  all  parties. 
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John  Eennie  (for  it  is  of  him  we  now  write)  was  born  in  an  old  farmhouse,  at 
Phantasie,  in  East  Lothian,  on  the  7th  of  June,  1761.  He  early  evinced  great 
aptitude  for  mechanical  pursuits.  When  about  ten  years  old,  he  made  a  fleet  of 
miniature  ships,  and  constructed  models  of  a  windmill,  fire-engine,  and  pile>- 
engine.  And  when  only  nineteen,  he  planned  the  machinery  and  buildings  of  some 
new  mills  near  Dundee,  and  superintended  their  construction.  Eennie's  master 
was  one  Andrew  Meikle,  whose  father  was  the  inventor  of  a  machine  for  an  artifi- 
cially created  wind — in  other  words,  a  winnowing  machine.  The  Scotch  clergy 
argued  that  "  winds  were  raised  by  God  alone ;  and  that  it  was  irreligious  for  man 
to  attempt  to  raise  wind  for  himself,  and  by  efforts  of  his  own."  One  clergyman 
consistently  refused  the  communion  to  the  raisers  of  "  devil's  wind."  Kennie, 
being  desirous  of  a  higher  professional  position,  now  joined  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgli.  He  subsequently  went  over  the  manufacturing  districts  of  England,  and 
visited  James  Watt,  at  Birmingham. 

Eennie  was  soon  hard  at  work,  gaining  money,  experience,  reputation ;  and 
doinw  an  immense  amount  of  good.  He  fitted  engines  to  the  Albion  Mills,  at 
Blackfriars  Bridge ;  and,  on  the  retirement  of  Smeaton,  was  engaged  on  canals : 
among  others,  on  the  Kennet,  and  Avon,  and  Kochdale.  In  1789,  he  recommended 
that  the  steam-engine  should  be  set  to  work  to  drain  the  Fens.  Much  had  been 
accomplished,  but  much  yet  remained  to  be  done.  An  immense  area  of  Lincoln- 
shire, north  of  Boston,  often  lay  under  water  for  months  together.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  the  districts  which  Mr.  Eennie  first  completely  drained,  was  that 
known  as  Wildmore  and  West  Fens,  consisting  of  40,000  acres  of  land.  East  Fen, 
with  its  formidable  chain  of  lakes,  was  next  attacked ;  and  where  fish  and  wild- 
fowl had  reigned,  the  plough  turned  the  furrow.  The  cost  of  executing  this  work 
amounted  to  £580,000  ;  but  in  1814,  the  improved  rental  of  the  land  was  esti- 
mated at  £110,561 ;  and,  allowing  interest  for  the  capital  sunk,  the  increased  net 
value  of  the  drained  lands  was  not  less  than  £81,000  per  annum;  which,  at  thirty 
years'  purchase,  gave  an  augmented  value  of  nearly  £2,500,000. 

In  the  construction  of  his  bridges,  Mr.  Eennie  paid  greater  attention  to  a 
just  theory  than  his  predecessors,  to  whom  it  was  a  matter  of  chance  whether  their 
erections  would  stand  when  the  centres  were  removed.  His  level  roadway  appears 
to  have  excited  the  surprise  of  those  who  objected  to  innovation  ;  and  the  con- 
tempt of  at  least  one  observer.  When  the  new  Musselburgh  Bridge  was  opened,. 
a  countryman,  passing  with  his  cart,  was  asked  how  he  liked  it.  The  reply  was— 
"  Brig !  its  nae  brig  ava !  Ye  neither  ken  whan  ye're  on  't  nor  whan  ye're  afft !" 
To  Waterloo  Bridge  we  have  already  referred.  Of  Southwark  Bridge,  also  con- 
structed by  Mr.  Eennie,  Mr.  Eobert  Stephenson  says,  that  "as  an  example  of 
arch  construction,  it  stands  confessedly  unrivalled  as  regards  its  colossal  propor- 
tions, its  architectural  effect,  and  the  general  simplicity  and  massive  character  of 
its  details."  To  chronicle  all  Mr.  Eennie's  successes  would  exhaust  the  patience  of 
the  reader.  He  was  engineer  of  the  London  and  East  India  Docks ;  he  amended 
the  navigation  of  the  Clyde ;  effected  great  improvements  at  the  Grimsby  Docks  ; 
designed  the  harbour  at  Holyhead ;  constructed  the  Hull  Docks  ;  planned  the  new 
quays  and  docks  at  Greenock  and  Leith,  &c.,  &c.  He  perfected  the  diving-bell ; 
advised  the  Bank  of  England  on  the  manufacture  of  their  notes ;  improved  the 
methods  of  dredging,  and  making  gunpowder  and  ropes;  urged  the  Admiralty  to 
employ  steam-power  in  the  navy ;  erected  the  Bell  Eock  Lighthouse,  and  made 
war-docks,  and  other  works  for  the  government. 

The  Plymouth  Breakwater  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  Rennie's  many 
undertakings.  In  1806,  at  the  request  of  the  Admiralty,  he  visited  Plymouth, 
long  renowned  as  one  of  the  first  commercial,  naval,  and  military  stations  in  Great 
Britain ;  but  very  much  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the  equinoctial  gales.  In  its 
original  state,  Plymouth  Sound  could  be  entered  by  three  channels — east,  central, 
and  west — separated  from  one  another  by  rocks ;  the  middle  one  being  the  most 
dangerous,  and,  consequently,  least  used.  Mr.  Eennie  proposed  that  a  breakwater 
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should  be  stretched  across  this  middle  one,  by  which,  there  would  be  little  detri- 
ment to  the  navigation ;  while  the  tidal  waters  flowing  would  deepen  the  other 
channels.  He  stated  that  the  breakwater  should  be  made  of  large  angular  blocks 
(if  rubble,  of  from  two  to  twelve  tons  weight,  forming  a  mass,  broad  at  the  base 
to  the  extent  of  twenty  yards,  and  ten  at  the  top,  extending  5,100  yards,  the  two 
ends  bending  inward.  In  June,  1811,  the  requisite  powers  were  obtained. 
Twenty-five  acres  of  limestone  were  purchased  up  the  Catwater ;  the  quarry  was 
opened  ;  railways  were  laid  down  to  the  wharves ;  barges  were  built  to  convey  the 
stones  to  their  future  resting-place ;  and  the  lines  of  the  breakwater  were  marked 
out  by  buoys.  For  two  years  the  work  proceeded,  until  portions  of  the  ridge 
became  visible  at  low- water;  and  by  March,  1814,  vessels  began  to  seek  the  protec- 
tion which  was  evidently  afforded.  By  August  in  the  following  year,  615,057  tons 
of  stone  had  been  deposited,  and  1,100  yards  of  the  breakwater  were  visible  above 
low-water  of  spring  tides  ;  and  so  gratifying  were  the  results  obtained,  that  it  was 
determined  to  carry  the  ridge  twenty  feet,  instead  of  ten,  above  the  level  of  low- 
water  of  spring  tides,  so  that  protection  would  be  furnished  both  to  large  vessels 
and  small.  The  success  of  the  scheme,  however,  produced  undue  confidence.  Mr. 
Rennie  wished  that  the  seaward  slope  should  be  at  five  to  one ;  the  authorities, 
from  economical  motives,  regarded  three  to  one  as  adequate.  But  some  severe 
gales  solved  the  problem ;  displaced  the  stones ;  threw  many,  of  several  tons  weight, 
over  the  embankment  into  the  Sound,  and  reduced  the  sea-slope  to  the  angle  indi- 
cated by  Mr.  Rennie.  The  total  amount  of  rubble  deposited,  to  the  end  of  1848, 
when  the  work  was  considered  to  be  completed,  was  3,670,444  tons,  besides  22,149 
cubic  yards  of  masonry— an  amount  at  least  equal  to  that  contained  in  the 
Great  Pyramid.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  was  about  £1,500,000. 

Work  was,  with  Rennie,  not  only  a  pleasure,  it  was  almost  a  passion.  He 
sometimes  made  business  appointments  at  as  early  an  hour  as  five  in  the  morning, 
and  would  continue  incessantly  occupied  until  late  at  night.  He  realised  a  com- 
petency ;  not,  as  he  deserved,  a  large  fortune.  His  charge  of  seven  guineas  for 
an  entire  day's  work,  was  objected  to  by  General  Brownrigg,  the  head  of  the 
Ordnance.  "  Why,  this  will  never  do,"  said  the  general :  "  seven  guineas  a-day ! 
It  is  equal  to  the  pay  of  a  field-marshal."  "  Well,"  was  the  reply,  "  I  am  a  field- 
marshal  in  my  profession."  "  Mr.  Rennie,"  adds  Mr.  Smiles,  "  was  a  great  and 
massive,  yet  a  perfectly  simple  and  modest  man;  and  though  his  engineering 
achievements  may,  in  some  measure,  have  been  forgotten  in  the  eulogies  bestowed 
upon  more  recent  works,  they  have  not  yet  been  eclipsed,  or,  indeed,  equalled ;  and 
his  London  bridges,  not  to  mention  his  docks,  harbours,  breakwater,  and  drainage 
of  the  Lincoln  Fens,  will  long  serve  as  the  best  exponents  of  his  genius.  The 
death  of  this  eminently  useful  man  was  felt  to  be  a  national  loss,  and  his  obsequies 
were  honoured  by  a  public  funeral." 

In  1834,  died  Telford,  the  engineer;  the  illustrious  artificer  of  those  great 
national  works — the  Caledonian  Canal,  the  Conway  Bridge,  the  Holyhead  road,  and 
the  Menai  Bridge ;  and  found  an  appropriate  resting-place  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
Like  Rennie,  he  hailed  from  the  north.  He  was  born  in  a  herdsman's  cot,  in  one 
of  the  loveliest  nooks  of  the  narrow  vale  of  the  Esk,  on  the  9th  of  August,  1757; 
and,  before  the  end  of  the  year,  he  was  an  orphan. 

The  career  of  the  orphan  boy  was  a  prosperous  one.  He  soon  "made  friends. 
A  hearty,  cheerful  lad,  he  was  known  in  his  native  vale  as  "Laughing  Tom,"  where 
he  tended  sheep.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  became  apprentice  to  a  stonemason. 
During  his  apprenticeship,  Miss  Pasley,  a  kind  elderly  lady,  was  pleased  with  the 
ruddy-cheeked,  merry,  mason's  apprentice,  and  lent,  him  books  from  her  library. 
One  of  these  was  Paradise  Lost,  and  his  delight  with  it  was  beyond  his  powers  of 
expression.  "  I  read,"  he  said,  "  and  read  and  glowered,  and  then  read  again." 
He  taught  himself  to  write,  and  sometimes  helped  his  friends  by  penning  letters 
for  them.  Time  passed  on :  he  rapidly  improved,  not  only  in  skill  in  his  craft, 
but  in  mental  strength.  He  visited  places  of  interest ;  sketched  and  composed 
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both  prose  and  poetry.  "  At  length,"  he  tells  us,  in  his  Autobiography,  "  having 
acquired  the  rudiments  of  my  profession,  I  considered  that  my  native  country 
afforded  few  opportunities  of  exercising  it  to  any  extent;  and  therefore  judged 
it  advisable,  like  many  of  my  countrymen,  to  proceed  southward,  where  industry 
may  find  more  employment,  and  be  better  remunerated."  All  wished  him  God 
speed  on  his  journey.  One  neighbour  lent  him  a  horse,  on  which  to  ride  to 
London;  and  a  cousin  supplied  him  with  a  pair  of  leathern  breeches.  In  1784, 
we  find  him  engaged  in  superintending  the  erection  of  some  buildings  at  Ports- 
mouth dockyard.  The  Eskdale  mason  had  suddenly  risen.  Yet  he  declared  that 
he  would  rather  have  it  said  of  him  "that  he  possessed  one  grain  of  good-nature,  or 
o-ood  sense,  than  shine  the  finest  puppet  in  Christendom."  And  his  good  feeling 
is  well  illustrated  in  a  message  to  one  of  his  correspondents.  "  Let  my  mother 
know  that  I  am  well,  and  that  I  will  print  a  letter  soon ;"  for  it  was  his  practice  to 
write  his  letters  to  her  in  printed  characters,  that  she  might  the  more  readily 
peruse  them.  Mr.  Smiles  well  remarks,  that  "  as  a  man's  real  disposition  usually 
displays  itself  most  strikingly  in  small  matters — like  light  which  gleams  most 
brightly  when  seen  through  narrow  chinks — it  will,  probably,  be  admitted  that 
this  trait,  trifling  though  it  appears,  was  truly  characteristic  of  the  simple  and 
affectionate  nature  of  the  hero  of  our  story."  He  took  care,  also,  to  provide  more 
material  comfort  for  her  declining  years.  His  language  was — "  She  has  been  a  good 
mother  to  me,  and  I  will  try  and  be  a  good  son  to  her," 

The  Caledonian  Canal,  and  the  Ellesmere  Canal,  were  the  result  of  Mr.  Tel- 
ford's  labours.  In  the  course  of  the  formation  of  the  latter,  Telford  designed  two 
magnificent  aqueducts ;  one  across  the  vale,  near  Chirk,  described  as  one  of  the 
boldest  efforts  of  invention  in  modern  times.  It  consists  of  ten  arches,  of  forty 
feet  span ;  and  the  canal  is  carried  by  it  seventy  feet  above  the  level  of  the  river 
beneath.  The  other,  called  Pont  Cysylltau,  was  spoken  of  by  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
to  Southey,  as  the  most  impressive  work  of  art  he  had  ever  seen.  It  crosses  the 
Dee,  in  the  vale  of  Llangollen,  and  rises  127  feet  above  the  level  of  the  valley. 
Upon  the  top  of  the  masonry  is  a  cast-iron  trough  for  the  canal,  with  its  towing- 
path  and  side-rails,  all  bolted  together.  The  total  cost  of  this  part  of  the  canal 
was  £47,018;  and  it  occupied  nearly  eight  years  in  construction.  "  Thus,"  says 
Telford,  "  has  been  added  a  striking  feature  to  the  beautiful  vale  of  Llangollen, 
where  formerly  was  the  fastness  of  Owen  Glendower,  but  which  now,  cleared  of  its 
entangled  woods,  contains  a  useful  line  of  intercourse  between  England  arid 
Ireland :  and  the  water  drawn  from  the  once  sacred  Devon,  furnishes  the  means  of 
distributing  prosperity  over  the  adjacent  land  of  the  Saxons." 

The  Caledonian  Canal  was  opened  in  1823 ;  and  it  forms  a  noble  monument  of 
the  skill  of  the  engineer.  The  locks  are  stated  to  be  the  largest  ever  constructed 
at  that  time,  being  forty  feet  wide,  and  from  170  to  180  feet  long.  Of  other 
canals  constructed,  wholly  or  partially,  under  his  superintendence,  it  is  sufficient 
to  mention  the  Glasgow,  Paisley,  and  Ardrossan ;  the  Macclesfield,  the  Birming- 
ham and  Liverpool  Junction ;  the  Gloucester  and  Berkeley ;  the  Birmingham, 
which  was  completely  remodelled  by  him  to  the  requirements  of  an  increased 
traffic;  and  the  Weaver  navigation  in  Cheshire.  On  the  continent  he  likewise 
superintended  the  construction  of  the  Gotha  Canal,  in  Sweden — a  navigation  of 
about  125  English  miles,  of  which  fifty-five  are  artificial  canal.  From  the  Lake 
Wener,  at  one  extremity,  this  navigation  rises  162  feet  to  the  summit  level,  and 
falls  370  feet  to  the  Baltic  at  the  other.  The  rise  and  fall  are  effected  by  fifty-six 
locks ;  and  the  canal  is  forty-two  feet  wide  at  the  bottom,  and  ten  feet  deep.  Upon 
its  completion,  Telford  received  the  Swedish  order  of  knighthood;  and,  as  a 
further  mark  of  the  royal  approbation,  received  the  King  of  Sweden's  portrait,  set 
with  diamonds. 

The  Menai  Bridge  is,  however,  unquestionably  one  of  the  noblest  monuments 
of  Mr.  Telford's  genius;  and  it  may  be  said  to  have  inaugurated  the  era  of  the 
extensive  introduction  of  wrought-iron  into  great  permanent  structures  exposed  to 
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heavy  strains.  This  bridge  was  commenced  in  1819,  and  opened  for  traffic  in 
1826.  The  distance  between  the  two  piers  is  550  feet ;.  and  the  whole  roadway, 
which  is  carried  over  four  arches  on  the  one  side,  and  three  on ^, the, other,  has  a 
length  of  1,000  feet,  and  a  breadth  of  thirty  feet.  The  total  cost  of  the  work  was 
£120,000. 

Brunei  was  a  Frenchman,  driven  from  his  country  on  account  of  his  royalist 
principles.  After  many  delays  he  got  the  British  government  to  erect  the  beautiful 
and  effective  machinery,  which  has  continued  until  the  present  time  without  any 
alteration  or  improvement,  to  produce  nearly  all  the  blocks  used  in  the  royal  navy. 
The  construction  of  this  block  machinery,  completed  in  1808,  was  entrusted  to  the 
late  Mr.  Henry  Maudsley,  from  whom  Brunei  had  already  derived  considerable 
assistance  in  the  execution  of  his  models,  and  working  out  of  his  designs.  It  was 
erected  in  Portsmouth  dockyard ;  and  the  economy  produced  by  the  first  year's  use 
of  these  machines,  was  estimated  at  about  £24,000,  two-thirds  of  which  sum  were 
awarded  to  the  ingenious  inventor,  who  was  soon  after  engaged  by  the  government 
to  erect  extensive  saw-mills,  and  carry  out  other  improvements  at  Chatham  and 
Woolwich.  Brunei  was  essentially  an  inventor:  many  machines  might  be  enume- 
rated which  owed  their  origin  to  him.  He  likewise  introduced  the  system  of 
cutting  veneers  by  circular  saws  of  a  large  diameter,  to  which  is  mainly  due  the 
present  extensive  application  of  veneers  of  wood  to  ornamental  furniture.  A  short 
time  before  the  termination  of  the  war  with  France,  he  devised  a  plan  for  making 
shoes  by  machinery ;  and,  under  the  countenance  of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  shoes 
so  manufactured  were  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  army,  on  account  of  their  strength, 
cheapness,  and  durability;  but,  at  the  peace  of  1815,  the  machines  were  laid  aside, 
manual  labour  having  become  cheaper,  and  the  demand  for  military  equipments 
had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased.  Steam-navigation  also  attracted  Brunei's  at- 
tention, and  he  became  deeply  interested  in  establishing  the  Eamsgate  steam- 
vessels,  which  were  among  the  first  that  plied  effectively  on  the  river  Thames. 
About  this  period,  after  much  labour  and  perseverance,  he  induced  the  Admiralty 
to  permit  the  application  of  steam  for  towing  vessels  to  sea,  the  experiments  being 
made  chiefly  at  his  own  expense ;  a  small  sum  in  aid  having  been  promised,  but 
eventually  withdrawn  before  the  completion  of  the  trials,  the  Admiralty  con- 
sidering the  attempt  too  chimerical  to  be  seriously  entertained.  -After  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Tunnel,  Brunei's  health  became  seriously  impaired  by-the  labours 
he  had  undergone  in  its  execution,  and  he  was  unable  to  mix  in  active  life.  He 
expired  in  1849,  after  a  long  illness,  in  his  eighty-first  year.  He  had  received  the 
honour  of  knighthood  in  1841,  and  the  Legion  of  Honour  in  1829.-  Brunei's 
mechanical  genius  early  displayed  itself.  At  eleven  years  of  age,  his  love  of  tools 
was  so  great  that  he  once  pawned  his  hat  to  buy  them  ;  and  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
he  is  said  to  have  constructed  different  articles  with  as  much  precision  as  a  regular 
workman. 

The  list  might  be  extended;  but  we  forbear.  Enough  has  been  given  for  our 
purpose,  which  is  to  indicate  that  the  true  glory  of  the  reign  of  George  IV.  was 
not  so  much  political  or  military,  as  mechanical ;  to  show  that  a  great  revolution 
was  then  being  accomplished,  of  which  the  world  took  little  heed ;  and  that  whilst 
people  were  illuminating  for  victories,  and  statesmen  quarrelling  for  place,  and 
courtiers  intriguing  for  the  smiles  and  favour  of  him  whom  they  termed  their 
king — far  away,  in  obscure  towns  and  villages,  were  growing  up  unlettered  men, 
ungainly,  perhaps,  in  aspect,  and  rude  of  speech ;  who  were  to  inaugurate  a  new 
order  of  things;  to  turn  marsh  lands  into  fruitful  fields;  to  plant  busy  life  where 
before  there  had  been  only  solitary  wastes ;  to  call  new  industries  into  existence ; 
and  to  give  to  England  a  power  and  wealth  which  would  have  been  deemed  impos- 
sible to  the  preceding  age.  With  this  grand  development  of  national  energy 
and  enterprise  the  king  had  little  to  do.  The  time  had  arrived  when  the  people 
were  seeking  their  true  leaders  in  other  places  than  courts  and  camps.  The  fact 
remains,  and  is  the  great  characteristic  of  his  age,  nevertheless. 
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But  in  every  way,  when  contrasted  with  the  reign  of  George  III.,  that  of  the 
son  was  really  glorious.  It  is  remarkable,  as  to  the  reign  of  the  father,  that 
although  he  felt,  and  frequently  expressed,  an  anxious  desire  to  obtain  and  preserve 
to  his  subjects  the  blessings  of  peace  with  other  nations,  and  was  untainted  by  any 
lust  of  military  power,  yet  that  he  was  involved,  for  nearly  one-half  of  his  long 
rei<n),  in  wars  more  expensive,  sanguinary,  and  costly  than  any  upon  record.  With 
the5 exception  of  the  war  which  commenced  in  1756,  before  his  accession  to  the 
throne,  the  rest  may  be  traced,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  disposition  of  his  majesty 
to  assert  and  maintain  his  own  opinions ;  hence  many  of  them  were  unpopular, 
and  unavailing  as  well.  There  was  no  reasoning  with  his  majesty.  It  was  hard 
work  to  get  an  idea  into  his  honest  head ;  but  when  it  was  once  there,  it  was  never 
to  be  got  out.  But  the  worst  of  these  wars  was,  that  they  invariably  concluded  as 
badly  as  they  had  begun.  In  the  treaties  of  peace  which  were  negotiated,  his 
ministers  were  remarkably  injudicious  and  unfortunate.  It  is  a  long  lane  that  has 
no  turning.  Brighter  days  were  in  store  under  the  regency;  and  then,  when 
peace  came,  she  brought  a  thousand  blessings  in  her  train.  Population  increased ; 
education  was  promoted ;  poverty  alleviated ;  capital  began  to  accumulate  ;  the 
stone  at  the  door  of  the  sepulchre  was  rolled  away ;  and  knowledge  and  freedom 
stepped  forth  on  their  divine  mission  of  goodwill  and  love. 


CHAPTER   XXVI. 

THE   NEW    KING. 

IMMEDIATELY  after  George  IV.  had  ceased  to  live,  a  messenger  was  despatched  to- 
Bushy  Park,  the  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  forthwith  left  for  St. 
James's  Palace,  which  he  reached  about  noon.  A  number  of  peers,  with  the  Lord 
Mayor  and  Sheriffs  of  London,  tendered  their  allegiance  to  his  majesty,  who  re- 
mained up  to  half-past  three.  He  was  proclaimed  in  the  council-chamber  as 
William  IV. 

His  majesty  read  a  declaration  expressing  his  grief  on  account  of  the  loss  of 
the  late  king,  under  whose  sway  the  country  had  maintained,  during  war,  its  ancient 
glory,  and,  for  a  long  period,  its  happiness  and  internal  peace.  Besides  losing  a  most 
beneficent  and  gracious  king,  he  had  to  lament  the  death  of  a  beloved  and  affec- 
tionate brother,  with  whom  he  had  lived  on  terms  of  the  most  cordial  and  unin- 
terrupted friendship.  Adverting  to  his  own  position  on  being  called  to  administer 
the  government  of  this  great  empire,  he  stated  himself  to  be  fully  aware  of  the 
difficulties  which  he  had  to  encounter ;  but,  he  added,  "  I  possess  the  advantage  of 
having  witnessed  the  conduct  of  my  revered  father,  and  my  lamented  and  beloved 
brother ;  and  I  rely  with  confidence  upon  the  advice  and  assistance  of  parliament, 
and  upon  its  zealous  co-operation,  in  my  anxious  endeavours,  under  the  blessing  of 
Divine  Providence,  to  maintain  the  reformed  religion,  as  established  by  law ;  to 
protect  the  rights  and  liberties,  and  to  promote  the  prosperity  and  happiness,  of  all 
classes  of  my  people."  The  Lord  Chancellor  administered  to  the  king  the  usual 
oaths ;  and  his  majesty  ordered  the  two  stamps — one  containing  "  George  R.,"  and 
the  other  the  initials,  "  G.  R." — which  had  been,  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of 
parliament,  applied  to  official  papers  as  the  king's  signature,  to  be  destroyed. 
They  were,  accordingly,  broken  in  his  presence.  On  the  following  day,  at  ten 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  park  guns  fired  a  salute ;  the  bells  of  the  neighbouring 
churches  were  rung  merrily  ;  and  the  new  king  was  proclaimed  at  the  palace  by  the 
King-at-Arms.  When  his  majesty  presented  himself  at  the  window  of  the  palace, 
accompanied  by  the  Dukes  of  Cumberland,  Gloucester,  and  Sussex,  and  the  Duke 
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of  Wellington,  the  proclamation  was  answered  by  shouts  from  the  assembled 
crowd ;  and  a  formal  procession  then  moved  from  the  palace,  up  Pall  Mall  to 
Charing-cross,  where  the  proclamation  was  repeated ;  which  was  also  done  at 
Temple  Bar ;  at  the  end  of  Wood  Street,  Cheapside,  and  at  the  Royal  Exchange. 
The  commencement  of  the  new  reign  was  marked  by  no  instant  change  of  impor- 
tance. The  prescribed  oath  was  taken,  and  the  other  formalities  observed  on  such 
occasions.  The  judges  and  great  officers  of  state  were  reappointed,  by  William, 
to  the  places  which  they  had  previously  filled.  To  the  members  of  the  cabinet  the 
king  expressed  his  wish  to  retain  their  services.  The  usual  routine  business  of 
parliament  was  got  rid  of,  and  it  was  dissolved  as  soon  as  possible. 

A  lady  of  quality  speaks  very  contemptuously  of  William  IV. ;  and  intimates 
that  he  was  barely  tolerated  at  Stowe.  With  the  people,  however,  he  was  popular. 
Prince  William  Henry  commenced  his  naval  career  as  a  midshipman,Mmder  Captain 
Digby,  in  the  Royal  George,  of  ninety-eight  guns,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1779; 
and,  having  ascended  the  subsequent  steps,  was  appointed  a  Rear-Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  by  an  order  in  council.  He  had  previously  been  created  Duke  of  Clarence, 
In  1827,  he  was  appointed  Lord  High  Admiral — an  office  which  he  resigned  next 
year,  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  became  Premier :  and  this  step  made  him  very 
popular  with  Whigs  and  Radicals.  In  reality,  he  was  very  little  of  a  partisan ; 
and  cared  more  for  the  navy  than  for  Whig,  Tory,  or  Radical. 

On  the  llth  of  July,  1818,  he  had  married  Adelaide  Louisa,  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Saxe-Meiningen ;  a  princess  of  singularly  amiable  disposition.  Of  this 
marriage,  one  daughter,  who  died  in  infancy,  was  the  result.  The  "  bluff  sailor- 
king"  was  a  striking  contrast,  in  manners  and  habits,  to  "  the  first  gentleman  of 
the  age."  He  was  everywhere  to  be  seen,  and  monarchy  began  to  be  popular. 
Almost  immediately  after  the  supreme  power  had  been  placed  in  his  hands,  he  gave 
very  pleasing  evidence  of  the  kindness  of  his  heart.  An  application  was  made  to 
him  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Fitzherbert,  of  whose  intimacy  with  his  brother,  when 
Prince  of  Wales,  he  must  have  been  aware.  The  king  invited  her  to  Windsor ; 
treated  her  with  the  greatest  respect ;  placed  implicit  reliance  on  all  her  state- 
ments ;  and,  having  sanctioned  an  arrangement  by  which  all  private  papers  were  to 
be  destroyed,  settled  upon  her  an  income  of  £6,000  a  year.  His  majesty's  activity 
and  attention  to  business  were  said  to  astonish  every  one.  It  was  confidently 
stated  that  he  rose  at  six  every  morning,  and  got  through  despatches,  and  other 
documents,  with  incredible  celerity.  Lord  Eldon,  of  course,  was  frightened. 
Writing  to  Lord  Stowell,  he  says — "  I  hear  the  condescensions  of  the  king  are 
beginning  to  make  him  unpopular.  In  that  station  such  familiarity  must  produce 
the  destruction  of  respect.  If  the  people  don't  continue  to  think  a  king  somewhat 
more  than  a  man,  they  will  soon  find  out  that  he  is  not  an  object  of  that  high 
respect  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  utility  of  his  character."  Lord  Eldon 
bears  testimony  to  his  goodness  of  heart.  Before  his  accession,  the  prince  had 
been  on  unfriendly  terms  with  the  Lord  Chancellor.  The  latter,  having  occasion  to 
go  to  the  palace  with  an  address,  writes — "  As  I  was  passing,  the  king  stopped  me, 
and  said,  '  My  lord,  political  parties  and  feelings  have  run  very  high ;  and  I  am 

afraid  I  have  made  observations  upon  your  lordship  which  now ' "     Lord  Eldon 

interrupted  him,  begging  his  majesty's  pardon ;  but  he  could  not  permit  the 
language  of  apology  to  come  from  the  lips  of  his  sovereign.  Equally  cordial  was 
his  majesty's  reception  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  with  whom,  at  one  time,  he  is 
reported  to  have  had  a  little  unpleasantness. 

Indeed,  the  king  was  especially  gracious  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  had 
caused  his  dismissal  from  office. 

The  duke,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Peel,  dated  August  13th,  1828,  thus  describes  his 
part  in  the  affair  : — 

"  I  return  you  your  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Clarence ;  and  I  send 
you  mine  in  regard  to  his  recent  cruise,  which  has  ended  in  his  resignation  of  his 
office  of  Lord  High  Admiral. 
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"  After  writing  to  the  king  on  the  1st,  as  we  had  settled  in  the  cabinet  that 
I  should  write,  I  intended  to  take  no  more  notice  of  what  had  passed,  unless  the 
duke  should,  by  his  conduct,  render  some  notice  necessary  upon  his  arrival  in 

London. 

"  He  came  to  London  on  the  7th,  and  behaved  very  rudely  to  Cockburn :  in 
short,  laid  him  aside  altogether— sending  his  orders  to  the  council  through  Sir 
Edward  Owen.  I  saw  Cockburn  and  Croker  on  that  afternoon  and  next  morning; 
and  both  agreed  in  stating  that  the  machine  would  no  longer  work.  I  therefore 
consulted  the  cabinet  on  the  8th,  and,  with  their  concurrence,  wrote  to  the  duke 
the  letter  of  the  8th. 

"It  was  quite  obvious  that  the  duke  had  misunderstood  the  king's  letter, 
•which  certainly  .held  out  an  alternative  to  obey  the  law  or  resign;  and,  as  I  saw 
the  king  yesterday,  I  suggested  to  his  majesty  to  explain  the  meaning  of  his 
letter  to  the  duke. 

.  ."The  king  made  his  explanation  in  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Chancellor, 
and  urged  the  duke  not  to  decide  that  he  would  not  obey  the  law.  The  truth 
then  came  out,  that  his  royal  highness  would  not  remain  in  office  unless  Sir 
George  Cockburn  was  removed. 

.  .  "His. royal. highness  repeated  the  same,  afterwards,  to.  the  Lord  Chancellor. 
He  said  that  he  would  do  whatever  was  wished  ;  that  he  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  .me,  or  of  the  king ;  but  that  of  Sir  George  Cockburn  he  did  complain,  and  that 
he  must  be  removed. 

.  "  I  spoke  to  the  .king  after  dinner,  and  explained, to  his  majesty  that  his  royal 
highness  had  now  put  the  question  upon  its  true  footing,  but  that  I  must  tell  his 
majesty  that  it  would  not  answer  to  remove  from  his  office  a  gentleman  who  had 
performed  his  duty,  for  no  reason  excepting  that  he  had  remonstrated  against  a 
breach  of  law  by  the  duke." 

The  chief  gratification  of  his  majesty  was  playing  the  hospitable  host:  and  in 
this  he  indulged  so  liberally,  that  he  entertained,  on  an  average,  2,000  persons 
a  week.  He  was  delighted  if  he  could  find  out  a  former  messmate — a  naval  officer 
with  whom  he  had  formed  an  acquaintance  during  his  professional  career.  The 
latter  was  sure  to  be  welcome  at  the  palace.  Every  admiral  in  the  service  was 
equally  certain  of  finding  a  place  at  the  royal  table.  The  good-natured  sovereign, 
as  we  may  suppose,  was,  in  consequence,  often  pressed  for  favours  which  he  some- 
times found  it  as  difficult  to  grant  as  refuse..  On  one  occasion  his  majesty  related, 
to  a  select  circle  after  dinner,  the  manner  in  which  he  had  recently  been  perse- 
cuted by  a  persevering  applicant ;  and  said  ardently,  with  a  feeling  of  relief — "  I 
got  rid  of  him.  I  made  him  a  knight  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order." 
"  Served  him  right !"  exclaimed  an  admiral  famous  for  his  conversational  esca- 
pades. The  laugh  was  general. 

Economy  was  the  order  of  the  new  reign.  Mr.  Raikes  says — "  I  hear  that  the 
•late  coronation  only  cost  £37,0.00.  The  queen  was  so  anxious  that  no  expense 
should  be  incurred  on  her  account,  that  she  would  not  permit  either  the  purchase 
or  hire  of  a  crown  from  Rundell's  for  her,  but  ordered  that  it  should  be  composed 
of  her  own  jewels,  and  made  up  at  her  own  expense.  At  the  prior  coronation  of 
George  IV.,  Rundell's  charge  for  the  loan  of  jewels  only,  was  £16,000,  as  interest 
on  their  value." 

The  king  was  not  a  little  rash  and  sailor-like  in  his  speech.  "  The  other  day," 
writes  Mr.  Raikes,  "a  large  party  dined  at  the  Pavilion.  Among  the  guests  was 
the  American  minister.  The  king  was  seized  with  his  fatal  habit  of  making  a 
speech,  in  which  he  said  it  was  always  a  matter  of.  serious  regret  to  him  that  he 
had  not  been  born  a  free,  independent  American :  so  much  he  respected  that 
nation ;  and  considered  Washington  the  greatest  man  that  ever  lived." 

In  March,  1834,  Mr.  Raikes  says — "The  accounts  from  London  of  the  king 
are  rather  extraordinary;  his  mind  appears  to  be  under  excitement;  every  day  is 
occupied  with  some  fresh  scheme  or  party  to  visit  some  place  or  establishment, 
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which' generally,  as  at  Sandhurst,  concludes  :  with  a  speech,  not  always  the  most 
appropriate.  At  the  levee,  a  considerable  sensation  was  created,  the  other  day,'  by 
his. insisting  on  an  unfortxinate . lieutenant  in  the  navy,  who  had  a  wooden  leg, 
kneeling  down  to  kiss  hands  :  it  was  impossible ;  but  the  sovereign  would  not  con- 
cede the  point,  and  the  other  was  obliged  to  hobble  away  without  going  through 
the  ceremony."  In  June  of  the  same  year  we  have  another  characteristic  anec- 
dote. "  Mr.  D showed  me  a  letter  from ,  which  says — '  I  went,  yester- 
day, with  their  majesties  to  the  private  exhibition  at  Somerset  House.  We  were 
received  by  the  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  who,  among  other  portraits,  pointed 
out  to  the  king  that  of  Admiral  Napier,  who  has  been  commanding  the  fleet  for 
Don  Pedro.  His  majesty  did  not  hesitate  to  show  his  political  bias  on  this  occa- 
sion, by  exclaiming  immediately,  '  Captain  Napier  may  be  d d,  sir,  and  you  may 

be  d d,  sir ;  and  if  the  queen  was  not  here,  sir,  I  would  kick  you  down-stairs.'  " 

The  popular  press  tried  to  persuade  the  public  that  he  was  a  reformer  ;  but  it  is 
difficult  to  reconcile  this  with  the  king's  frequent  statements  with  regard  to  his 
Whig  ministers,  that  he  was  afraid  he  was  in  bad  hands.'  • 

Posterity  will  wonder  how  the  king  ever  passed  muster  as  a  sincere  reformer. 
Lord  Brougham  describes  him  as  frank,  just,  and  straightforward.  Mr.  Roebuck 
says — "  I  believe  him  to  have  been  very  weak,  and  very  false ;  a  finished  dissem- 
bler, and  always  bitterly  hostile  to  the  Whig  ministry,  and  their  great  measure  of 
reform.  He  pretended  to  have  great  confidence  in  them,  and  great  respect  for 
their  opinion,  even  while  he  was  plotting  their  overthrow,  and  adopting  every 
means  in  his  power  to  hamper  them  in  their  conduct,  and  depreciate  them  in 
public  estimation.  All  the  documents  which  I  have  seen  which  relate  more  imme- 
diately to  the  king — and  they  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  written  by  his  com- 
mand, and  at  his  dictation — have  led  me  to  this  conclusion.  As  a  looker-on, 
scanning  carefully  every  word,  and  comparing  letters  written  at  different  periods, 
and  under  different  states  of  mind,  I  could  not  resist  the  evidence  which  forced 
this  upon  me  ;  though  I  can  well  understand  why  Lord  Brougham  finds  it  impos- 
sible to  share  it  with  me.  The  kindness  and  generosity  of  his  own  nature  made 
him  give  easy  credence  to  kind  professions  in  others.  The  off-hand,  hearty 
manner  of  the  king,  therefore,  imposed  upon  his  Chancellor..  The  very  weakness 
of  the  king,  too,  gave  him  strength.  His  capacity  was  notoriously  contemptible, 
and  Lord  Brougham  could  not  for  a  moment  believe  himself  the  dupe  of  parts 
so  inferior.  And  yet  he  was  deceived.  The  trained  artifice  of  a  mean  spirit 
misled  and  cajoled  the  confiding  generosity  of  a  great  and  powerful  mind;  and  to 
this  hour,  Lord  Brougham  asserts  that  the  king  was  a  sincere  reformer,  and  earnest 
throughout  the  struggle  which  followed  the  introduction  of  the  Reform  Bill,  in  his 
expressed  desire  to  have  that  measure  passed  in  all  its  integrity."  The  ministry 
were  very  anxious  to  get  the  public  to  believe  this.  Tom  Moore  gives  us  a  peep  at 
Lord  Holland  engaged  in  the  composition  of  a  song,  to  be  circulated  to  that 
effect;  but  we  incline,  to  think  Mr.  Roebuck  right  in  this  matter,  and  Lord 
Brougham  and  the  ministry  wrong. 

This  popular  king  had  his  share  of  troubles.  He  was  to  have  dined  with  the 
Lord  Mayor  on  November  the  9th.  Hand-bills  were  circulated,  of  the  most  mis- 
chievous character.  One  of  them  was  as  follows  :— "  To  arms !  to  arms !  Liberty 
or  death !  London  meets  on  Tuesday  next ;  an  opportunity  not  to  be  lost  for 
avenging  the  wrongs  we  have  suffered.  Come  armed,  and  victory  must  be  ours." 
Another  was — "  Liberty  or  death !  Englishmen,  Britons,  and  honest  men,  the 
time  has  at  length  arrived.  All  London  meets  on  Tuesday.  Come  armed.  We 
assure  you,  from  ocular  demonstration,  that  6,000  cutlasses  have  been  removed 
from  the  Tower,  for  the  immediate  use  of  Peel's  bloody  gang.  Remember  the 
cursed  speech  from  the  throne.  These  damned  police  are  now  to  be  armed. 
Englishmen,  will  you  put  up  with  this?"  The  Lord  Mayor  (Key)  was  alarmed,  and 
apprised  the  Duke  of  Wellington  that  an  attack  upon  his  person  was  meditated. 
The  intelligence  so  communicated,  led  the  ministers  to  think  it  would  be  prudent 
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to  refrain  from  attending  the  feast ;  and  they  recommended  the  king  to  do  the 
same.  Preparations  of  an  alarming  character  were  made.  Troops  and  artillery 
moved  in  various  directions  through  the  city,  or  in  its  vicinity.  The  Tower  ditch 
was  filled  with  water ;  huge  timbers  were  mounted  on  its  walls,  between  which 
and  the  brick  coping  musketry  could  be  used  against  its  assailants,  without  ex- 
posing the  soldiers  to  the  missiles  of  the  latter.  Extra  guards  were  placed  at 
the  Bank,  and  at  the  magazine  in  Hyde  Park,  and  a  powerful  military  force  was 
ready  to  act  at  a  moment's  notice.  The  funds  fell  nearly  3  per  cent,  in  an  hour 
and  a-half ;  and  trade  was  almost  wholly  at  a  standstill.  When  the  expected  day 
had  passed,  the  public  laughed  at  the  precaution  which  alarm  had  taken,  as  wholly 
unjustified.  And,  truly,  such  was  the  case ;  for  when  the  king  opened  London  Bridge 
on  the  1st  of  August,  he  was  received  with  deafening  cheers  :  and  on  the  occasion 
of  the  coronation,  which  took  place  in  the  following  September,  the  king  and  his 
consort  were  loudly  cheered. 

In  attending  Ascot  races  the  succeeding  year,  his  majesty  was  exposed  to  some 
danger.  While  he  was  looking  out  from  the  window  of  the  stand,  two  stones  were 
thrown  at  him  from  the  crowd  below,  one  of  which  struck  him  on  the  forehead ; 
but  his  hat  saved  him  from  any  serious  injury.  Again  the  king  presented  himself 
to  view,  and  was  received  with  cordial  cheers.  The  culprit,  named  Collins,  was 
immediately  seized.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  discharged  Greenwich  pensioner; 
and  that  having  sent  a  petition  to  his  majesty,  to  which  no  attention  had  been 
paid,  he  "  determined  to  have  a  shy  at  the  king ;  and  had  put  three  stones  in  his 
pocket  for  that  object."  On  being  examined  before  the  magistrate,  he  represented 
that,  up  to  the  16th  of  December,  he  had  been  an  in-pensioner  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  and  that  some  trifling  observation  he  had  made  to  the  ward-keeper, 
caused  the  governor  to  expel  him.  He  added,  that  he  had  then  petitioned  the 
Lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  afterwards  the  king,  to  restore  the  pension  which  he 
had  received  before  entering  the  hospital ;  and  that  his  application  was  unsuccessful. 
The  fact  was,  that  Collins  had  only  served  two  years  and  eight  months  on  board 
the  king's  ship  Atalanta,  where  an  accident  befel  him,  which  rendered  amputation 
of  the  left  leg  necessary.  He  was  invalided  on  a  pension  of  £10;  and  was  ad- 
mitted, early  in  1800,  as  an  in-pensioner  of  Greenwich  Hospital.  His  conduct  was 
generally  bad,  and  he  had  been  several  times  expelled  from  the  hospital,  into 
which  he  had  been  readmitted  five  times.  He  was  eventually  ejected  on  the 
16th  of  December,  for  creating  a  disturbance  in  the  ward,  and  using  contumacious 
language.  The  prisoner  was  committed  to  take  his  trial  for  high  treason. 

Very  short-lived  was  the  new  king's  term  of  office.  In  the  year  1836,  the 
king  suffered  from  indisposition.  The  anxieties  inseparable  from  his  royal  position 
had  apparently  undermined  his  majesty's  health.  He  had  lived  so  long  a  calm,  irre- 
sponsible life,  that  he  found  it  difficult  to  reconcile  himself  to  the  great  change  his 
elevation  had  rendered  necessary.  Latterly  his  majesty  had  taken  less  and  less 
interest  in  state  affairs.  He  had  submitted  to  what  he  could  not  help,  but  evidently 
with  a  sense  of  weariness  respecting  political  questions. 

In  April,  1837,  the  king's  eldest  daughter,  Lady  de  Lisle,  died,  as  well  as  the 
queen's  mother,  the  Duchess-dowager  of  Saxe-Meiningen.  Their  loss  made  a  serious 
impression  on  his  mind ;  and  this  appears  to  have  aggravated  the  symptoms  of 
disease  under  which  he  had  been  labouring.  His  majesty  suffered  from  an 
affection  of  the  chest,  which,  on  the  9th  of  June,  had  become  so  serious,  that  a 
bulletin  was  issued  by  his  physicians.  The  queen  attended  him  with  untiring 
assiduity  and  affection,  without  changing  her  dress  for  twelve  days ;  but  his 
majesty  grew  worse  and  worse.  On  the  29th  he  breathed  his  last.  He  had 
reigned  nearly  seven  years  ;  and  was  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his  age. 

His  known  goodness  of  heart,  and  simplicity  of  character,  caused  him  to  be 

sincerely  lamented.     His  majesty  had  put  forward  no  shining  qualifications ;  yet 

he  had  endeared  himself  greatly  to  all  classes  of  his  subjects.    At  a  time  of  singular 

peril  to  the  royal  authority,  he  had  been  content  to  steer  a  middle  course,  as  far 
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removed  from  the  habitual  seclusion  of  George  IV.,  as  from  the  ostentatious 
familiarity  of  Louis  Philippe. 

The  courtier  idea  of  the  monarch  may  be  gathered  from  the  speeches  delivered 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  Lord  Melbourne  referred  to  his  death  as  "  a  loss  which 
had  deprived  the  nation  of  a  monarch  always  anxious  for  the  interest  and  welfare 
of  his  subjects ;  which  had  deprived  me  of  a  most  gracious  master,  and  the  world 
of  a  man — I  would  say  one  of  the  best  of  men — a  monarch  of  the  strictest 
integrity  that  it  had  ever  pleased  Divine  Providence  to  place  over  these  realms. 
The  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  in  the  course  of  his  professional  education 
was  found  exceedingly  valuable,  and  all  the  details  of  practical  business  were 
displayed  by  him  in  the  most  familiar  and  advantageous  manner."  Lord  Mel- 
bourne stated,  that  "since  he  had  the  honour  of  being  his  majesty's  servant,  he  often 
had  access  to  him;  and  a  more  fair  and  just  man  he  had  never  met  with  in  his 
intercourse  with  the  world.  His  majesty  gave  the  most  patient  attention,  even 
when  his  own  opinion  was  opposed  to  what  was  stated,  being  most  willing  to  hear 
what  could  be  urged  in  opposition  to  it.  These,"  he  said,  "  were  great  and  striking 
qualities  in  any  man ;  but  more  striking  in  a  monarch."  The  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton, with  whom  his  intercourse  had  been  more  confidential,  said — "  It  has  been 
my  lot  to  serve  his  majesty  at  different  periods  of  difficulty.  My  lords,  upon  all 
these  occasions  his  majesty  manifested,  not  only  all  those  virtues  described  by  the 
noble  viscount,  but  likewise  that  firmness,  that  discretion,  that  candour,  and  that 
iustice  and  spirit  of  conciliation  towards  others,  placed  as  he  was  in  circumstances 
in  which  probably  monarch  was  never  placed  before."  Earl  Grey  and  Sir  Robert 
Peel  added  similar  testimonies. 

Nor  did  courtiers  and  statesmen  alone  combine  to  testify  to  the  virtues  of  the 
deceased.  At  a  public  meeting,  held  in  behalf  of  the  Metropolitan  Church  Fund 
Society,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  stated — "It  was  not  many  days  since  I 
attended  on  his  late  majesty  during  the  few  last  days  of  his  life ;  and  truly  it  was 
an  edifying  sight  to  witness  the  patience  with  which  he  endured  sufferings  the 
most  oppressive ;  his  thankfulness  to  the  Almighty  for  any  alleviation  under  the 
most  painful  disorders ;  his  sense  of  every  attention  paid  him ;  his  absence  of  all 
expressions  of  impatience ;  his  attention  to  the  discharge  of  every  public  duty,  to 
1  he  utmost  of  his  power ;  his  attention  to  every  paper  that  was  brought  him ;  the 
.serious  state  of  his  mind ;  and  his  devotion  to  his  religious  duties,  preparatory  to 
his  departure  for  that  happy  world  where  he  had  hoped  that  he  had  been  called. 
Three  different  times,"  added  the  prelate,  "  was  I  summoned  to  his  presence  the 
day  before  his  dissolution.  He  received  the  sacrament  first ;  on  my  second  sum- 
mons I  read  the  church  service  to  him ;  and  the  third  time  I  appeared,  the  oppres- 
sion under  which  he  laboured  prevented  him  from  joining  outwardly  in  the  service, 
t  hough  he  appeared  sensible  of  the  consolations  which  I  read  to  him  out  of  our 
religious  service.  For  three  weeks  prior  to  his  dissolution  the  queen  sat  by  his 
bed-side,  performing  for  him  every  office  which  a  sick  man  could  require,  and 
depriving  herself  of  all  manner  of  rest  and  refection.  She  underwent  labours 
which  I  thought  no  ordinary  woman  could  endure.  No  language  can  do  justice  to 
her  meekness,  and  to  the  calmness  of  mind  which  she  sought  to  keep  up  before 
the  king,  while  sorrow  was  preying  on  her  heart.  Such  constancy  of  affection,  I 
i  hink,  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  spectacles  that  could  be  presented  to  a 
mind  desirous  of  being  gratified  with  the  sight  of  human  excellence." 

The  king's  disease  was  enlargement  and  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart, 
.ittended  with  a  distressing  cough,  and  difficulty  of  breathing.  Towards  the  close, 
respiration  and  circulation  became  more  and  more  faint :  the  queen  rested  his 
head  upon  her  shoulder,  her  hand  upon  his  breast;  and  in  that  position  his  majesty 
dropped  into  a  gentle  sleep,  from  which  he  never  awoke. 

By  his  will,  the  king  bequeathed  £2,000  to  each  of  his  children,  as  well  as 
<  qual  shares  in  a  policy  of  life  assurance  for  £40,000 — a  modest  provision.  His 
family  were — I.Sophia,  married  August  13tb,  1835,  to  Philip  Charles  Sidney,  only 
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son  of  Sir  John  Sidney,  of  Penshurst  Place,  Kent,  Baronet.  He  had  been  a 
captain  in  the  Guards,  and  M.P.  for  Eye;  was  made  equerry  to  the  king,  and 
G.C.H.,  July,  1830;  Surveyor-general  of  the  Duchy  of  Cornwall,  March,  1833; 
and  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber;  and  on  the  8th  of  January,  1835,  was  created  an 
English  peer,  by  the  titles  of  Baron  de  Lisle  and  Dudley.  His  lady  had,  in  May, 
1831,  been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  marquis's  daughter;  and  was  made  housekeeper 
to  Kensington  Palace  in  January  of  1837,  where  she  died.— II.  George,  who  served 
with  the  British  army  in  France,  and  subsequently  in  India.  He  became  captain 
and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Coldstream  Guards,  July  16th,  1825 ;  colonel,  and 
aide-de-camp  to  the  king,  and  deputy-adjutant-general,  July  26th,  1830.  In  the 
following  May,  he  was  created  Earl  of  Munster,  Viscount  Fitzclarence,  and  Baron 
of  Tewkesbury.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  of  London, 
and  governor  of  Windsor  Castle ;  and  was  sworn  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council. 
Lord  Munster  published  a  book  of  travels  in  India,  and  took  great  interest  in  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  of  which  he  was  vice-president.  He  was  also  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society.— III.  Henry,  captain  in  the  87th  foot;  died  in  India,  1817. — 
IV.  Mary,  married  June  19th,  1824,  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fox  (son  of  Lord  and 
Lady  Holland).  He  was  appointed  equerry  to  the  queen,  July,  1830;  was  pro- 
moted to  be  captain  and  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  1st  foot-guards  in  the  following- 
October;  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to  his  majesty  two  years  later,  in  which  year 
he  became  Surveyor-general  of  the  Ordnance.  He  was  also  M.P.  for  Calne,  for 
Tavistock,  and  for  Stroud,  between  1831  and  1835.  His  lady  was  raised  to  the 
rank  of  a  marquis's  daughter  ;  and  in  September,  1835,  appointed  housekeeper  of 
Windsor  Castle. — V.  Frederick,  commanded  the  detachment  of  the  Coldstream 
Guards  that  surprised  the  Cato  Street  conspirators ;  and  rose  to  be  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  llth  foot,  and  afterwards  in  the  royal  fusiliers;  was  appointed 
equerry  to  the  king,  July,  1830 ;  and  extra  aide-de-camp,  with  the  rank  of  colonel, 
in  the  following  May,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  marquis's  son.  He 
received  other  appointments  subsequently,  and  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Hanoverian  Guelphic  Order. — VI.  Elizabeth,  married  December  4th, 
1820,  to  William  George,  seventeenth  Earl  of  Errol,  who  was  appointed  Master  of 
the  Horse  to  the  queen,  July,  1830  ;  and  a  Privy  Councillor  the  following  year. — VII. 
Adolphus,  in  the  royal  navy,  in  which  he  rose  to  the  rank  of  post-captain.  In  July, 
1830,  he  was  made  captain  of  the  royal  yacht,  and  Groom  of  the  Robes.  In  the 
following  year  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  a  marquis's  son  ;  and  made  a  Lord  of  the 
Bedchamber  in  1833.  He  was  also  a  deputy-ranger  of  Bushy  Park. — VIII. 
Augusta,  married  July  5th,  1827,  to  the  Hon.  John  Kennedy,  equerry  to  the 
king  in  1830.  He  died  in  1831,  in  which  year  she  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
marquis's  daughter.  She  again  married  Lord  Frederick  Gordon,  third  son  of 
the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  equerry  to  the  king  in  1830;  who  was  a  commander  in 
the  royal  navy;  and  made  a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber  in  1836.  Lady  Gordon 
became  housekeeper  at  Kensington  Palace  after  the  death  of  her  sister. — 
IX.  Augustus,  rector  of  Maple-Durham,  and  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
1829 ;  chaplain  to  the  king  the  following  year ;  and  raised  to  the  rank  of  a 
marquis's  son  in  1831.  He  took  the  degree  of  D.C.L.  in  1835. — X.  Amelia, 
married,  in  1830,  Lucius,  ninth  Viscount  Falkland — a  Lord  of  the  Bedchamber; 
created  Baron  Hunsdon,  in  the  English  peerage,  May  10th,  1832.  He  was  also  a 
Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Guelphic  Order. 

These  were  all  children  of  Mrs.  Jordan,  the  celebrated  and  unfortunate 
actress.  She  had  already  died  in  a  state  of  misery  in  Paris.  The  surviving 
family  of  the  king,  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  consisted  of  eight  children,  and 
seventeen  grand-children.  His  majesty  had  no  living  legitimate  issue. 

The  duke's  connection  with  Mrs.  Jordan,  in   one  way,  involved  him  in  a 

considerable  amount  of  undeserved  obloquy.     This  lady,  who  was  first  known  to 

fame  as  Miss  Francis,  an  Irish  actress,  in  1782,  crossed  the  Channel,  and  then, 

barely  twenty,  took  rank  as  a  married  woman.     Mr.  Jordan  was  considered  to  be  a 
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very  near  relative  to  a  certain  popular  novelist's  "  Mrs.  Harris."  In  1785,  Mrs. 
Jordan  appeared  at  Drury  Lane,  as  Peggy,  in  the  Country  Girl.  Her  success  here 
established  her  as  a  public  favourite,  and  placed  her  in  a  position  of  affluence. 
The  beauty  of  her  face,  the  symmetry  of  her  figure,  and  her  remarkable  talents, 
attracted  many  admirers ;  among  them,  one  of  the  youngest  of  the  royal  princes, 
for  whom  she  deserted  them  all.  His  royal  highness  took  her  to  live  with  him  at 
Bushy  Park,  which  royal  residence  remained  her  home  for  twenty  years.  As  Mrs. 
Jordan  died  in  France,  in  the  summer  of  1816,  rumours  were  at  once  circulated 
that  she  had  been  left  to  perish  in  a  foreign  land,  of  a  broken  heart,  after  enduring 
intolerable  privations.  "  The  real  facts  of  the  case,  I  believe,"  writes  Mr.  Grantley 
Berkeley,  "are,  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  in  the  year  1811,  was  forced  to  put  an 
end  to  an  intimacy  that  had  been  a  source  of  the  greatest  possible  happiness  to  his 
royal  highness.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  had  made  an  arrangement  for  the 
benefit  of  the  ten  children  he  bad  had  during  its  existence,  and  of  their  mother. 
The  sons  had  been  already  provided  for :  three  in  the  army,  one  in  the  navy,  and 
one  in  the  church.  His  royal  highness  provided — 

For  the  maintenance  of  the  four  daughters £1,500 

For  a  house  and  carriage  for  their  use 600 

For  the  mother        1,500 

And  for  her  daughters  born  before  the  duke's  intimacy  commenced . . .  800 


£4,400 

"  By  this  arrangement  the  care  of  the  duke's  daughters  was  to  revert  to  his 
royal  highness,  in  case  Mrs.  Jordan  should  again  appear  upon  the  stage.  This  was 
carried  into  effect  a  few  months  later,  on  her  accepting  a  theatrical  engagement. 
A  violent  attack  was  made  upon  her  in  one  of  the  morning  papers,  that  shame- 
fully misrepresented  the  cause  of  her  return  to  her  profession.  This  elicited  from 
her  a  letter,  published  in  the  same  journal,  stating  the  truth  with  much  candour 
and  moderation.  Mrs.  Jordan  performed,  occasionally,  till  the  summer  of  1815, 
when  she  discovered  that  a  near  relative,  who  had  obtained  from  her  blank  accept- 
ances for  small  obligations,  had  turned  them  into  sums  of  large  amount.  She  could 
not  ascertain  the  total  for  which  she  had  made  herself  answerable ;  but  fearing 
that  it  was  beyond  her  means  of  liquidation,  fled  to  France,  till  a  satisfactory 
arrangement  could  be  effected.  It  was  the  annoyance  caused  by  this  base  breach 
of  trust  that  undermined  her  health ;  and  she  died,  apparently  in  great  distress  of 
mind,  at  St.  Cloud,  the  following  year,  but  surely  not  otherwise  distressed,  for  she 
was  known  to  wear  a  diamond  ring  worth  a  hundred  guineas,  and  was  in  the 
enjoyment  of  a  settlement  of  at  least  £2,000  a  year.  Her  demise  took  place  about 
the  period  of  my  entrance  into  the  Coldstream  Guards ;  but  Mrs.  Jordan  had,  long 
before  this,  been  a  favourite  subject  for  animadversion  in  my  hearing.  An  outcry 
arose  against  the  royal  duke  when  her  death  was  made  public ;  but  I  am  certain 
that  nothing  could  be  more  unjust.  As  long  as  his  royal  highness  lived,  he 
displayed  the  most  affectionate  regard  for  her  children.  When  he  was  elevated  to 
the  throne  as  William  IV.,  he  did  all  that  was  in  his  kingly  power  to  advance 
their  interests  ;  and  they,  in  consequence,  were  raised  to  rank  as  well  as  opulence. 
There  never  was  a  kinder  or  a  better  heart  than  that  which  beat  in  the  breast  of 
the  sailor-king." 

In  the  spring  of  the  year  1821,  their  royal  highnesses  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Clarence  lost  their  only  child,  the  infant  Princess  Elizabeth.  Lord  Eldon 
writes  of  her — "  She  is  christened  by  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Georgiana.  I  hope 
the  bairn  will  live.  It  came  a  little  too  early,  and  is  a  very  small  one  at  present, 
but  the  doctors  seem  to  think  it  will  thrive  :  and  to  the  ears  of  your  humble 
servant  it  appears  to  be  noisy  enough."  Her  loss  affected  the  king,  between 
whom  and  the  duke  there  was  a  very  great  affection. 
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The  remains  of  his  majesty  lay  in  state  in  the  Waterloo  Chamber,  in  Windsor 
Castle.  On  the  8th  of  July,  he  was  buried  in  St.  George's  Chapel.  The 
mourners  were  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  Prince  Greorge  of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  of 
Saxe-Meinino-en,  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  and  Prince  Ernest  of  Hesse-Philipsthal- 
Barshfield.  After  the  service  had  been  performed,  and  the  royal  body  deposited 
in  the  vault,  Sir  William  Wood,  Clarencieux  Deputy  to  Garter  Principal  King  of 
Arms,  pronounced  over  the  grave  the  following  address : — 

"  Thus  it  hath  pleased  Almighty  God  to  take  out  of  this  transitory  life,  unto 
His  divine  mercy,  the  late  most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  excellent  monarch 
William  IV.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and  sovereign  of  the  most  noble  Order  of 
the  Garter;  King  of  Hanover,  and  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg.  Let  us 
humbly  beseech  Almighty  God  to  bless  and  preserve  with  long  life,  health,  and 
honour,  and  all  worldly  happiness,  the  most  high,  most  mighty,  and  most  excellent 
princess,  our  sovereign  lady,  Victoria,  now,  by  the  grace  of  God,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Queen,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  and 
sovereign  of  the  most  noble  Order  of  the  Garter.  God  save  Queen  Victoria !" 

In  consequence  of  the  crown  of  Hanover  descending  exclusively  to  males,  the 
Hanoverian  succession,  with  the  dukedoms  of  Brunswick  and  Liineburg,  had 
passed  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  as  next  male  heir,  who,  with  his  family,  had 
left  England  to  take  possession  of  his  dominions.  It  is  clear  the  Tories  were 
very  glad  to  get  rid  of  him,  as  he  was  a  little  too  ultra  even  for  them.  Ultimately 
he  was  found  too  despotic  for  Hanover. 

Finally,  the  great  officers  of  the  royal  household  broke  their  staves  of  office, 
and  deposited  them  in  the  vault,  and  the  entire  assemblage  retired  from  the  chapel. 
The  queen-dowager  was  present  in  the  royal  closet,  as  well  as  some  of  the  members 
of  the  Fitzclarence  family. 

We  have  little  to  add  to  what  we  have  already  implied  of  the  character  of  the 
deceased  monarch.  Like  most  of  the  sons  of  George  III.,  he  ran  a  career  of  dissi- 
pation in  his  young  days,  which  plunged  him  into  debt,  and  left  him  many  subjects 
for  painful  reflection  in  his  declining  years.  He  was  more  than  sixty-five  years  oi 
age  when  he  came  to  the  throne ;  and  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  as  sovereign,  he 
manifested  real  anxiety  to  meet  the  wishes  of  his  people.  But  it  has  been  con- 
tended that  he  was  more  anxious  for  popular  applause  than  for  real  statesmanship  ; 
and  it  is  clear  that,  with  regard  to  the  great  question  of  reform,  he  wavered ;  and 
his  wavering  seemed  to  threaten  it  with  total  shipwreck.  The  dissolution  of  par- 
liament, which  took  place  in  1831,  may  be  said  to  have  been  forced  upon  him.  In 
the  scene  which  led  to  it,  as  since  related  by  those  who  alone  could  describe  it, 
the  sceptre  is  shown  to  have,  on  that  occasion,  been  almost  snatched  from  the 
hand  of  the  monarch.  Mr.  Roebuck  is  our  authority  for  the  following  graphic 
account : — 

"  The  necessity  of  a  dissolution  had  been  long  foreseen  and  decided  on  by 
ministers;  but  the  king  had  not  yet  been  persuaded  to  consent  to  so  bold  a 
measure :  and  now  the  two  chiefs  of  the  administration  were  about  to  intrude 
themselves  into  the  royal  closet,  not  only  to  advise  and  ask  for  a  dissolution,  but  to 
request  the  king,  on  the  sudden,  on  this  very  day,  and  within  a  few  hours,  to  go 
down  and  put  an  end  to  his  parliament  in  the  midst  of  the  session,  and  with  all 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  session  yet  unfinished.  The  bolder  mind  of  the  Chan- 
cellor took  the  lead,  and  Lord  Grey  anxiously  solicited  him  to  manage  the  king  01: 
the  occasion.  So  soon  as  they  were  admitted,  the  Chancellor,  with  some  care  anc 
circumspection,  propounded  to  the  king  the  object  of  the  interview  they  hat 
sought.  The  startled  monarch  no  sooner  perceived  the  drift  of  the  Chancellor', 
somewhat  periphrastic  statement,  than  he  exclaimed,  in  wonder  and  anger,  agains 
the  very  idea  of  such  a  proceeding — '  How  is  it  possible,  my  lords,  that  I  can,  afte 
this  fashion,  repay  the  kindness  of  parliament  to  the  queen  and  myself?  The^ 
have  just  granted  me  a  most  liberal  civil  list ;  and  to  the  queen,  a  splendid  annuit; 
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in  case  she  survives  me.'  The  Chancellor  confessed  that  they  had,  as  regarded  his 
majesty,  been  a  liberal  and  wise  parliament;  but  said  that,  nevertheless,  their 
further  existence  was  incompatible  with  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  kingdom. 
Both  he  and  Lord  Grey  then  strenuously  insisted  upon  the  absolute  necessity  of 
their  request ;  and  gave  his  majesty  to  understand  that  this  advice  was,  by  his 
ministers,  unanimously  resolved  on,  and  that  they  felt  themselves  imable  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  the  country  in  the  present  condition  of  the  parliament.  This 
last  statement  made  the  king  feel  that  a  general  resignation  would  be  the  conse- 
quence of  a  further  refusal.  Of  this,  in  spite  of  his  secret  wishes,  he  was  at  the 
moment  really  afraid ;  and  therefore,  he,  by  employing  petty  excuses,  and  sug- 
gesting small  and  temporary  difficulties,  soon  began  to  show  that  he  was  about  to 
yield.  '  But,  my  lords,  nothing  is  prepared ;  the  great  officers  of  state  are  not 
summoned.'  '  Pardon  me,  sir,'  said  the  Chancellor,  bowing  with  profound  humi- 
lity, '  we  have  taken  the  great  liberty  of  giving  them  to  understand  that  your 
majesty  commanded  their  attendance  at  the  proper  hour.'  '  But,  my  lords,  the 
crown  and  the  robes,  and  other  things,  are  not  prepared.'  'Again  I  must  humbly 
entreat  your  majesty's  pardon  for  my  boldness,'  said  the  Chancellor  ;  'they  are  all 
prepared,  and  ready.'  '  But,  my  lords,'  said  the  king,  reiterating  the  form  in  which 
he  put  his  objectiori,  'you  know  the  thing  is  wholly  impossible;  the  guards,  the 
troops  have  had  no  orders,  and  cannot  be  ready  in  time.'  This  objection  was  in 
reality  the  most  formidable  one.  The  orders  to  the  troops,  on  such  occasions, 
always  emanate  directly  from  the  king ;  and  no  person  but  the  king  can,  in  truth, 
command  them  for  such  service ;  and  as  the  Prime  Minister  and  daring  Chan- 
cellor knew  well  the  nature  of  royal  susceptibility  on  such  matters,  they  were,  in 
no  slight  degree,  doubtful  and  anxious  as  to  the  result.  The  Chancellor,  therefore, 
with  some  real  hesitation,  began  as  follows : — '  Pardon  me,  sir,  we  know  how  bold 
the  step  is ;  but,  presuming  on  your  great  goodness,  and  your  anxious  desire  for  the 
safety  of  your  kingdom,  and  happiness  of  your  people,  we  have  presumed  to  take 
—  I  have  given  orders,  and  the  troops  are  ready.'  The  king  started  in  serious 
anger,  flamed  red  in  the  face,  and  burst  forth  with — 'What!  my  lords,  have  you 
dared  to  act  thus  ?  Such  a  thing  was  never  heard  of.  You,  my  Lord  Chancellor, 
ought  to  know  that  such  an  act  is  treason — high  treason,  my  lord.'  '  Yes,  sir,' 
said  the  Chancellor,  '  I  do  know  it ;  and  nothing  but  my  thorough  knowledge  of 
your  majesty's  goodness,  of  your  paternal  anxiety  for  the  good  of  your  people,  and 
my  own  solemn  belief  that  the  safety  of  the  state  depends  upon  this  day's  pro- 
ceedings, could  have  emboldened  me  to  the  performance  of  so  unusual,  and,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  improper  a  proceeding.  In  all  humility,  I  submit  myself 
to  your  majesty,  and  am  ready,  in  my  own  person,  to  bear  all  the  blame,  and 
receive  all  the  punishment  which  your  majesty  may  deem  needful ;  but  I  again 
entreat  your  majesty  to  listen  to  us,  and  to  follow  our  counsels ;  and  as  you  value 
the  security  of  the  crown,  and  the  peace  of  your  realm,  to  yield  to  our  most 
earnest  solicitations.'  After  some  further  expostulations  by  both  his  ministers,  the 
king  cooled  down,  and  consented."  Having  consented,  ho  became  anxious  that 
everything  should  be  done  in  a  proper  manner,  and  gave  minute  directions  respect- 
ing the  ceremonial.  The  speech  to  be  spoken  by  him  on  the  occasion  was  ready- 
prepared,  and  in  the  Chancellor's  pocket.  To  this  he  agreed ;  desired  that  every- 
body might  punctually  attend,  and  dismissed  his  ministers  with  something  between 
a  menace  and  a  joke  upon  the  audacity  of  their  proceedings.  Audacious  it  cer- 
tainly was;  but  it  was  justified;  nay,  imperatively  required  by  the  circumstances 
of  the  case.  Indeed,  there  was  no  other  alternative  left. 
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CHAPTER    XXVII. 

CONTINENTAL   REVOLUTIONS. 

IN  France  we  have  to  record  another  revolution.  As  we  have  already  intimated, 
Charles  X.  was  not  the  man  for  his  place.  In  his  old  age  he  was  better  fitted  for 
a  convent  than  a  throne. 

The  year  1829  closed  on  France  in  a  state  of  great  prosperity  as  regarded 
trade,   but   with   disaffection    to   the    government,    existing   in   every    direction. 
Charles  and  the  ultras  had  done  all  that  they  could  to  create  that  disaffection. 
In  the  autumn,  Lafayette,  with  a  view  to  give  additional  fervour  to  the  popular 
feeling,  made  an  excursion  to  the  south,  where  he  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm,  his 
every  move  being  a  triumph.     At  Grenoble  he  was  escorted  by  a  cavalcade ;  at 
Vizille  he  was  presented  with  a  silver  crown;  at  Lyons  his  reception  was   still 
more  enthusiastic.     There,  on  entering  the  city  in  an  open  chariot,  drawn  by  four 
white  horses,  he  was  met  by   the   municipality  and  the  inhabitants,  whom  he 
addressed  rather  as  if  he  were  a  foreign  prince  than  one  of  the  people  like  them- 
selves.    After  a  few  complimentary  words,  gracefully  delivered,  he  continued — 
"  To-day,  after  a  long  diversion  of  brilliant  despotism,  which  has  almost  extin- 
guished constitutional  hopes,  I  find  myself  in  the  midst  of  you  at  a  moment  which 
I  should  call  critical,  had  I  not  perceived  everywhere  on  my  journey,  and  if  I  did 
not  see,  in  this  great  and  powerful  city,  the  calm  and  even  disdainful  firmness 
of  a  great  people,  which  knows  its  rights,  feels  its  strength,  and  will  be  faithful 
to  its  duties.     It  is,  above  all,  at  this  very  moment  that  I  love  to  express  to  you 
a  devotion  to  which  your  appeal  will  never,  to  my  latest  hour,  be  made  in  vain." 
After  his  address  he  was  escorted  to  the  hotel  of  the  municipality,  and  all  Lyons 
appeared  ready  to  take  any  step  which  he  might  have  indicated.     Such  was  the 
impression  made  in  Paris  by  the  accounts  of  the  popularity  of  M.  de  Lafayette, 
that  it  was  proposed,  in  the  cabinet,  that  the  king  should  make  a  tour  in  Nor- 
mandy, in  the  hope  of  eliciting  some  demonstrations  of  loyalty,  to  counteract  the 
effects  of  those  made  on  behalf  of  the  leader  of  opposition.     Inquiry  into  the  state 
of  public  opinion,  and  the  fear  that  the  presence  of  Charles  would  produce  a  dif- 
ferent effect  from  that  wished  for,  caused  this  proposal  to  be  abandoned.     France 
had  been  gradually  robbed  of  her  new-born  liberties ;  and  the  author  of  all  the 
mischief  might  well  fear  to  present  himself  to  his  people. 

Charles  X.  appears  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time  had  gone  by 
for  attempts  at  conciliation  with  his  people.  His  appointment  of  Prince  Polignac 
as  director  of  his  government — a  man  notorious  for  his  ultra-royalist  and  clerical 
sympathies — made  it  evident  to  all  France  that  the  king  was  about  to  inaugurate  a 
coercive  policy,  with  the  object  of  putting  down  all  opposition.  That  of  Labour- 
donnaye,  minister  of  the  interior ;  and  of  Bourmont,  war-minister,  was  still  more 
unpopular.  The  results  were  what  might  have  been  anticipated.  A  large  and 
influential  portion  of  the  press  commenced  the  most  bitter  attacks  upon  the 
government;  while,  everywhere,  there  appeared  an  intention  of  withholding  the 
taxes,  and  of  combining  to  support  such  persons  as  might  be  prosecuted  for  their 
non-payment.  The  Chamber  of  Deputies  having  displayed  much  sympathy  with 
the  popular  cause,  was  dissolved ;  but  an  assembly  still  more  opposed  to  the  king 
was  returned.  The  ministry  then  recommended  a  reconstruction  of  the  Chamber, 
and  the  suppression  of  the  press.  The  ministerial  report  was  published  in  th< 
Moniteur  on  the  26th  of  July,  simultaneously  with  an  ordonnance  from  the  king, 
intended  to  realise  both  its  suggestions.  Immediately  twenty-eight  editors  anc 
proprietors  signed  a  declaration,  in  which  they  stated  boldly — "  In  the  situation  ii; 
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•which  we  are  placed,  obedience  ceases  to  be  a  duty.  We  are  relieved  from  obeying. 
We  resist  the  government  in  what  concerns  ourselves.  It  is  for  France  to  deter- 
mine how  far  her  resistance  should  extend." 

Neither  of  the  disputants  were  kept  long  in  a  state  of  defence.  There  was  a 
military  force  of  11,500  men  in  Paris,  and  these  were  to  be  employed  in  carrying 
out  the  spirit  of  the  ordonnance.  A  portion  of  them  visited  the  offices  of  the 
obnoxious  journals,  broke  the  presses,  and  scattered  the  types. 

Of  course  the  excitement  increased.  The  manufacturers  discharged  their 
workmen,  and  formidable  mobs  appeared  in  the  streets,  shouting  "Vive  la  Charte!" 
The  next  day  it  was  attempted  to  disperse  them  by  repeated  charges  of  horse  and 
foot,  in  which,  it  is  said,  both  sabres  and  fire-arms  were  used  freely.  The  first 
combatant  on  the  popular  side  was  an  Englishman  named  Foulkes,  who  fired  at 
the  soldiers  from  his  apartments  in  one  of  the  hotels.  This  was  replied  to  by  a 
volley,  and  Foulkes  paid  for  his  temerity  with  his  life. 

On  the  night  of  the  27th,  active  preparations  were  made  for  a  deadly 
struggle.  Barricades  were  raised ;  and  the  citizens,  assuming  the  uniform  of  the 
national  guard,  appeared  in  great  strength  defending  them.  Marshal  Marmont, 
who  had  the  command  of  the  king's  troops,  found  it  necessary,  on  the  following 
morning,  to  make  a  combined  attack ;  but,  after  a  partial  success,  the  fire  from  the 
windows  and  the  barriers  forced  him,  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours,  to  abandon 
his  position  with  a  very  heavy  loss.  The  marshal  sent  to  the  king  for  instruc- 
tions, and  was  directed  to  attack  with  masses.  Persons  of  influence  proceeded 
both  to  the  commander  and  to  the  minister,  with  the  object  of  striving  to  effect  a 
pacific  arrangement ;  but  Prince  Polignac  would  not  withdraw  the  ordonnance, 
and  Marshal  Marmont  was  obliged  to  follow  his  instructions. 

Paris  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege,  and  martial  law  proclaimed.  The 
night  of  the  28th  was  passed  in  increased  activity  by  the  entire  population  of  Paris. 
More  barricades  were  raised,  and  a  much  larger  force  defended  them.  As  early  as 
half-past  three  in  the  morning  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  and,  in  all  directions,  the 
cry  "Aux  armes!"  was  raised;  and  not  in  vain.  The  stern  patriot  and  the 
enthusiastic  youth  eagerly  responded  ;  the  people  nocked  to  attack  the  palaces, 
and  were  joined  by  two  regiments  of  the  line.  After  a  desperate  conflict,  the 
Louvre  and  the  Tuileries  were  in  their  hands ;  and  Marmont,  finding  his  troops 
beaten  at  every  point,  withdrew  on  the  afternoon  of  the  29th.  His  losses  were  578 
men  killed  and  wounded.  Of  the  people,  390  were  killed  on  the  spot,  and  4,500 
wounded ;  of  whom  306  died.  The  revolution,  however,  was  completed  by  the 
marshal's  retreat ;  for  the  king  fled,  and  the  dissolved  Chamber  of  Deputies  met 
on  the  31st.  Their  first  legislative  act  was  to  offer  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
to  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  only  been  in  Paris  a  few  hours;  and 
the  duke,  having  consulted  with  Prince  Talleyrand,  accepted  the  office  of  lieu- 
tenant-general. Paris  was  in  ecstasies  ;  and,  amidst  universal  self-congratulation, 
the  Chambers  were  opened,  on  the  3rd  of  August,  by  their  chief  magistrate. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans  fully  came  up  to  the  public  expectation.  He  addressed 
the  Chambers  in  a  forcible  speech,  in  which  he  dwelt  emphatically  on  the  recent 
violation  of  the  charter,  and  no  less  powerfully  on  the  guarantees  that  had  been 
provided  against  future  encroachments.  He  declared  that  he  was  attached  to  the 
principle  of  a  free  government  by  inclination  as  well  as  by  conviction ;  and  ho 
expressed  his  readiness  to  accept  the  consequences  that  might  arise  from  the  intro- 
duction of  such  a  form  of  government  into  the  management  of  French  affairs. 
The  orator  added — "  The  past  is  painful  to  me.  I  deplore  misfortunes  I  could 
have  wished  to  prevent ;  but,  in  the  midst  of  this  magnanimous  transport  of  the 
capital  and  of  all  the  other  French  cities,  at  the  sight  of  order  reviving  with 
marvellous  promptness,  after  a  resistance  free  from  all  excesses,  a  just  national 
pride  nerves  my  heart,  and  I  look  forward,  with  confidence,  to  the  future  destiny 
of  the  country.  Yes,  gentlemen,  France,  which  is  so  dear  to  me,  will  be  happy 
and  free.  It  will  show  to  Europe  that,  solely  engaged  with  its  internal  prosperity, 
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it  loves  peace  as  well  as  liberty,  and  desires  only  the  happiness  and  the  repose  of  its 
neighbours."  In  conclusion,  the  speaker  announced  the  abdication  of  Charles  X., 
who  had  fled  to  Rambouillet,  and  was  then  en  route  to  the  sea-coast,  from  whence 
he  fled,  we  may  add,  to  England,  much  to  the  annoyance  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, who  had,  by  this  time,  seen  quite  enough  of  the  Bourbons. 

In  France,  the  next  thing  done  was  to  offer  the  throne,  in  perpetuity,  to  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  and  his  male  descendants. 

Polignac,  and  two  others  of  Charles's  ministers,  were  committed  to  prison. 
The  ex-king  landed  in  England,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Lulworth  Castle, 
Dorsetshire,  the  property  of  Cardinal  Weld.  He  subsequently  moved  to  Holyrood 
Palace;  but,  after  a  short  sojourn  there,  left  England  for  the  domains  of  the 
Emperor  of  Austria,  where  he  remained  till  his  death. 

Miss  Cornelia  Knight  tells  us — "  Charles  says  that  his  conscience  acquits  him 
•of  having  had  anything  in  view  contrary  to  the  good  of  the  people,  whose  lives  he 
wished  to  spare,  and  whom  he  was  only  anxious  to  save  from  the  artifices  of  faction. 
He  was  made  to  believe  that  there  would  be  29,000  troops  in  Paris,  and  that  all 
would  pass  over  quietly."  This  was  the  great  blunder  ;  and  it  is  to  the  Prince  de 
Polignac's  great  incapacity  and  unfitness  for  business,  that,  when  he  and  his  col- 
leagues resolved  to  counsel  the  king  to  adopt  such  violent  measures,  he  did  not 
provide  for  the  safety  of  the  capital.  As  minister  of  war  ad  interim,  the  direction 
of  the  military  force  rested  with  him,  and  he  ought  to  have  known  that  the  num- 
ber of  troops  then  in  Paris  was  quite  inadequate  to  the  task  of  putting  down  any 
decided  popular  tumult.  There  were  nearly  12,000  men  in  the  various  cantonments 
nnd  quarters  round  Paris ;  but  not  more  than  5,000,  composing  the  royal  guard, 
could  be  relied  on  as  sincere  adherents  to  the  crown.  They  had  twelve  pieces  of 
cannon,  with  six  rounds  of  ammunition  to  each.  This  was  the  entire  force  which 
it  was  expected  could  maintain  order  in  a  city  whose  adult  population  numbered 
200,000  males,  of  whom  40,000  had  been  members  of  the  national  guard,  which 
the  king  had  disbanded  in  the  previous  year,  leaving  them  in  possession  of  their 
arms.  If  the  cause  of  the  king  and  royalty  were  to  have  been  defended,  it  was 
the  more  reprehensible  to  leave  the  capital  in  this  state ;  because,  at  the  time,  there 
were,  at  Caen,  Rouen,  Versailles,  St.  Denis,  Vincennes,  and  Orleans,  seventeen 
battalions  of  infantry,  and  thirty-four  squadrons  of  cavalry ;  amounting,  in  all,  to 
near  20,000  men,  who  could  have  been  summoned  to  Paris,  and  posted  there  when 
the  ordonnances  were  issued.  It  was  the  opinion  of  Prince  de  Polignac,  expressed 
to  his  colleagues,  that  "  no  popular  movement  was  to  be  apprehended  ;  but,  if  any 
did  take  place,  at  all  events  Paris  was  sufficiently  garrisoned  to  crush  any  rebellion, 
and  guarantee  the  public  tranquillity."  He  was  wrong — inexcusably  wrong — on 
both  points. 

But  what  could  be  expected  from  Polignac,  the  pet  of  the  English  Tories 
and  the  Quarterly  Review — a  man  into  whose  limited  brain  it  was  simply  im- 
possible for  the  slightest  idea  of  what  pertains  to  true  kingship  and  good  govern- 
ment to  penetrate  ?  The  prince  was  amiable  in  disposition,  and  possessed  of  many 
good  qualities ;  he  was  also  honest  and  sincere :  but,  wedded  as  he  was  to  the 
principles  of  the  parti  pretre,  this  very  honesty  made  him  more  objectionable  to 
the  opposition.  The  godson  of  the  unfortunate  Marie  Antoinette,  he  had  never 
deviated  from  his  royalist  predilections,  for  which  he  had  endured  persecution  and 
exile;  and  he  now  hoped  to  see  them  triumphant.  His  manners  were  graceful  and 
courteous ;  and  he  could  devote  himself  to  business,  as  far  as  administrative  details 
were  concerned ;  but  he  wanted  the  genius  of  a  statesman.  "  I  never  could  have 
believed,"  said  Chateaubriand,  "  that  I  should  see  M.  de  Polignac  invested  with 
supreme  power.  His  limited  intellect,  fixed  yet  ardent ;  his  fatal  and  unpopular 
name ;  his  religious  opinions  strained  to  enthusiasm,  were  sufficient  causes  for  his 
eternal  exclusion." 

Fortune  had  been  unkind  to  Charles,  but  bountiful  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 
The  latter  had  been  for  some  time  residing  at  his  beautiful  palace  of  Neuilly ;  and 
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there  he  had  remained  during  the  stirring  and  startling  events  of  the  three  days. 
He  was  greatly  indebted  to  the  king,  who  had  obtained  for  him  an  irrevocable  title, 
as  it  was  deemed,  to  his  large  domains ;  and  he  had  also  given  him  the  title  of 
royal  highness,  which  he  so  much  desired.  Gratitude  ought  to  have  retained  him 
on  the  side  of  his  relative ;  but  he  remained  secluded,  exposing  himself  to  the 
charge  of  favouring  the  designs  of  his  friends,  though  he  did  not  actively  par- 
ticipate in  them.  This  was  the  general  opinion,  both  in  France  and  in  this 
country.  M.  Guizot,  however,  thinks  differently.  He  says — "  Many  will  disbelieve 
me  ;  and  yet  I  do  not  hesitate  to  affirm  that  the  Duke  d'Orleans  was  unambitious. 
Moderate  and  prudent,  notwithstanding  the  activity  of  his  mind,  and  the  change- 
able vivacity  of  his  impressions,  he  had  long  foreseen  the  chance  which  might 
elevate  him  to  the  throne ;  but  without  seeking  it,  and  more  disposed  to  dread  than 
desire  its  fulfilment." 

After  the  long  calamities  of  emigration,  and  the  recent  trial  of  the  hundred 
days,  he  was  determined  not  again  to  be  involved  in  the  errors  which  the  elder 
branch  of  his  house  might  commit,  and  in  the  consequences  to  which  those  errors 
might  lead.  On  the  81st  of  May,  1830,  he  gave  a  fete  at  the  Palais  Eoyal,  to  his 
brother-in-law,  the  King  of  Naples,  who  had  arrived  in  Paris  a  few  days  before. 
Charles  X.  and  all  the  royal  family  were  present.  The  display  of  magnificence  was 
great ;  the  assembly  brilliant  and  animated.  "  Monseigneur,"  said  M.  de  Salvandy 
to  the  duke,  as  he  passed  near  him,  "  this  is  truly  a  Neapolitan  festival ;  we  are 
dancing  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano."  "  Be  it  so,"  replied  the  duke :  "  I  think  with 
you  ;  but,  at  least,  the  fault  is  not  mine.  I  shall  not  have  to  reproach  myself  with 
making  no  effort  to  open  the  eye  of  the  king.  But  what  am  I  to  do  ?  Nothing  is 
listened  to.  Heaven  only  knows  where  they  will  be  in  six  months !  But  I  well 
know  where  I  shall  be.  Under  any  circumstances,  my  family  and  I  remain  in  this 
place.  No  matter  what  danger  shall  arise,  I  will  not  stir  from  hence.  I  will  not 
separate  my  own  lot,  and  that  of  my  children,  from  the  fate  of  my  country.  Such 
is  rny  fixed  determination."  This  thought  had  held  the  foremost  place,  in  the 
conduct  of  the  Duke  d'Orleans,  through  the  whole  course  of  the  Restoration :  he  was 
equally  decided  not  to  become  a  victim  or  a  conspirator. 

A  similar  idea  was  entertained  in  well-informed  quarters  in  Paris.  Mr.  Eaikes, 
living  there  in  1834,  met  with  "  M.  Buchon,  an  homme  de  lettres,  very  intimate 
with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Liberal  party  here.  He  denied  that  Louis 
Philippe  had  any  idea  of  the  approaching  crisis.  The  promulgation  of  the 
ordonnances  was  so  sudden,  that  none  but  the  ministers  themselves,  and  the  very 
intimate  coterie  of  the  royal  family,  were  aware  of  the  fact ;  and  that  only  so  late 
as  the  preceding  night,  when  the  measure  was  finally  resolved  on.  He,  moreover, 
partook  of  the  general  alarm  ;  and  during  the  struggle  of  the  three  days,  shrunk  in 
retirement  at  Neuilly  from  public  observation.  Louis  Philippe,  though  noways 
wanting  in  that  physical  courage  which  would  consult  personal  danger,  is  not 
endowed  with  that  moral  courage  which  can  preserve  coolness  in  difficult  moments, 
and  take  advantage  of  events  which  present  a  threatening  aspect.  His  course  has 
always  been  of  a  more  tortuous  character ;  and  to  effect  his  plans,  he  will  always 
prefer  the  byways  of  wily  cunning  to  the  straight  road  of  manly  resolution.  He 
is  notoriously  designated  asfaut  com/me  unjeton.  But  for  a  long  period  back,  he 
had  foreseen,  and  prepared  to  avail  himself  of,  the  entanglement  into  which  the 
prejudices  of  Charles  X.,  and  his  infatuated  attempts  to  restore  the  old  monarchical 
system  of  France  which  had  existed  before  the  great  revolution,  infallibly  tended 
to  precipitate  him  and  his  branch  of  the  family.  His  object,  therefore,  was  to 
draw  a  line,  and  separate  himself  as  much  as  possible,  in  the  eye  of  France,  from 
that  infatuated  branch.  While  he,  on  one  side,  paid  assiduous  court  to  the  king,  he, 
on  the  other,  privately  communicated  with  the  Liberals :  to  them  he  deprecated  the 
insanity  of  the  measures  going  on;  and,  as  if  he  considered  himself  as  far  removed 
in  blood  as  in  principles  from  the  reigning  dynasty,  he  has  often  been  heard  to 
remark — '  Mais  c'est  que  les  Bourbons,  ont  toitjours  fait  comme  fa.'  *  *  * 
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So  little  prepared  was  the  public  mind  for  this  revolution  of  July,  that  even  the 
chiefs  of  the  republican  party  were  almost  all  absent  from  Paris  on  the  Monday, 
the  day  of  the  explosion.  Lafitte  was  on  a  visit  in  the  country ;  Lafayette  was  at 
La  Grange ;  and  Benjamin  Constant  at  Bayeux,  where  he  was  confined  to  his  room 
by  a  severe  illness  (an  affection  of  the  spine),  for  which  he  had  lately  undergone  a 
severe  surgical  operation." 

In  some  quarters  it  was  thought  that  the  duke's  conduct  supported  an  opposite 
opinion.  M.  Lafitte  had  sent  to  him  on  the  27th,  to  inform  him  that  Scheffer 
and  Thiers  were  coming  to  offer  him  the  crown.  To  avoid  the  messenger,  he  left 
Neuilly,  and  retired  to  Eancy.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  wily  old  king  was  acting 
a  part  when  MM.  Thiers  and  Scheffer  arrived  at  the  chateau  on  the  30th. 
Accordingly  they  only  saw  the  duchess  and  Madame  Adelaide.  The  former  dis- 
played much  emotion  and  genuine  feeling  when  the  object  of  the  mission  was 
explained  to  her.  She  turned  to  Scheffer,  and  asked  him  how  he  could  undertake 
such  a  mission.  That  M.  Thiers  should  have  undertaken  thus  to  act  was  not 
surprising :  "  but  you,"  she  added — "  you,  who  have  been  admitted  to  our  intimacy, 
and  who  served  us  so  well — ah  !  we  can  never  forgive  it."  The  envoys  would  have 
been  dismissed  without  any  hope,  had  not  Madame  Adelaide  entered  the  apartment. 
Her  energies  were  at  once  excited  when  she  heard  of  the  state  of  Paris,  and  what 
was  likely  to  be  the  fate  of  the  royal  family.  "  Oh !"  she  exclaimed,  "  let  them 
make  my  brother  a  president — a  commander  of  the  national  guards — anything, 
so  that  they  do  not  make  him  a  proscribed."  When  she  was  told  that  it  was 
a  throne  they  came  to  offer  him,  she  slightly  demurred,  saying,  "  it  would  strike 
a  panic  into  all  royal  houses,  and  endanger  the  peace  of  the  world."  M.  Thiers' 
arguments  dispelled  these  fears,  and  Madame  Adelaide  determined  to  go  to  the 
capital.  "  A  child  of  Paris,"  she  said,  "I  will  entrust  myself  to  the  Parisians." 
"  And  you  secure  the  crown  to  your  family,"  was  the  reply  of  M.  Thiers.  One  of 
the  household  was  then  despatched  to  Eancy  for  the  duke.  On  the  arrival  of 
the  messenger,  his  royal  highness  ordered  his  carriage,  and  set  out  for  Paris.  He 
had  not,  however,  proceeded  far  before  he  directed  the  horses'  heads  to  be  turned, 
and  was  driven  back.  After  some  delay  his  royal  highness  again  set  out,  and  this 
time  reached  Paris,  but  unknown  and  unnoticed.  He  immediately  went  to  the  Palais 
Koyal ;  and  instead  of  announcing  his  arrival,  he  appears  to  have  gone  up  to  one 
of  the  attics,  and  thrown  himself  upon  a  servant's  bed.  Another  account  says  that 
lie  performed  the  journey  from  Neuilly  on  foot,  in  the  dress  of  a  bourgeois,  attended 
by  three  persons  similarly  disguised,  and  entered  Paris  greatly  distressed.  When 
there,  he  had  to  make  his  way  to  the  Palais  Eoyal  through  crowds  of  republicans, 
to  whose  cries  he  was  obliged  to  respond.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  Louis  Philippe 
did  not  go  to  Paris  to  get  a  crown. 

The  people  certainly  did  not  desire  him.  When  it  was  announced  that  he 
was  made  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  the  Parisians  were  greatly  excited, 
and  by  the  addresses  of  the  republican  orators,  putting  questions  respecting  the 
lieutenant-general ;  such  as,  "  When  did  he  fight  for  France  ?"  "  Where  was  he 
during  the  three  days  ?"  "  When  did  he  enter  Paris  ?"  And  to  the  latter  it  was 
said, "  On  the  30th,  when  victory  was  won,  and  it  remained  only  to  bury  the  dead." 
When  the  duke  left  the  Palais  Eoyal  to  proceed  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  he  was  on 
horseback,  the  deputies  following  on  foot :  they  had  to  cross  the  barricades  which 
were  in  their  way,  few  of  which  had  been  touched,  even  for  the  purpose  of  effecting 
an  opening.  The  people  pressed  round  them  as  they  passed  on,  using  no  violence, 
but  showing  no  respect ;  and  the  deputies  were  compelled,  for  their  own  pre- 
servation, and  to  protect  the  duke,  to  grasp  each  other  firmly  by  the  hand,  and  thus 
to  form  barriers  on  his  right  and  left.  As  they  reached  the  quay  of  the  Louvre, 
a  mass  of  women  and  children  rushed  upon  them,  exclaiming,  "  Long  live  our 
deputies  1"  At  the  Place  de  Grieve  they  danced  and  sang  the  "  Marseillaise  ;"  and 
in  the  further  progress  of  the  cortege,  various  cries  and  questions  were  heard. 
Pointing  to  the  lieutenant-general,  one  person  asked,  "  Who  is  the  mounted  gen- 
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tleman  ?  Is  lie  a  prince  ?  Is  he  a  general  ?"  To  which  a  female  replied,  "  I  hope 
he  is  not  a  Bourbon."  Such  was  Louis  Philippe's  first  progress  through  the  streets 
of  his  future  capital.  It  is  clear  that  his  election  to  the  throne  was  in  obedience 
neither  to  the  vox  populi  nor  vox  dei.  But  the  thing  was  done  somehow ;  and,  for 
a  short  time,  there  was  peace  in  Paris  under  the  reign  of  her  citizen  king. 

Miss  Knight  tells  us,  at  the  time  when  Louis  Philippe  was  shaking  hands 
with  everybody  in  the  street,  he  held  out  his  hand  to  a  man,  who  said,  "  Stop  a 
little."  Thrusting  both  hands  in  the  mud,  he  offered  them  to  the  king,  saying, 
"  They  are  now  fit  for  you."  Another  of  her  stories  is  worth  repeating.  A  stranger 
happening  to  be  in  Paris  soon  after  the  revolution,  was  stopped  by  a  young  chimney- 
sweeper, who  asked  him  if  he  had  seen  the  King  of  the  French :  the  other  replied 
in  the  negative.  "  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?"  continued  the  chimney-sweeper : 
"  only  give  me  a  piece  of  five  francs,  and  you  shall  see  him."  The  stranger  offered  to 
do  this,  and  they  went  away  together  to  the  Palais  Royal.  As  soon  as  they  were  in 
sight  of  the  balcony,  the  boy  began  to  call  out,  "  Louis  Philippe  !  Louis  Philippe !" 
in  which  cry  he  was  joined  by  the  rabble  near  him.  The  King  of  the  French  came 
out  to  make  his  obeisance,  and  the  gentleman  gave  a  five-franc  piece  to  the 
sweeper.  "  Now,"  said  the  boy,  "  if  you  have  a  mind  to  hear  him  sing,  only 
promise  me  five  more,  and  you  shall  be  satisfied."  The  stranger  assented  ;  and  his 
majesty,  at  the  command  of  the  mob,  joined  in  the  "Marseillaise  Hymn,"  with  all 
the  appropriate  grimaces. 

In  a  little  while,  Louis  Philippe  was  as  unpopular  as  Charles  X. ;  though  he 
certainly  endeavoured  to  be  on  good  terms  with  his  people.  English  gentlemen 
were  very  much  surprised  at  the  company  he  thought  it  politic  to  keep.  If  we  are  to 
believe  all  the  gossip  of  the  time,  he  richly  deserved  the  title  of  the  "  citizen  king." 
Mr.  Raikes  writes — "  I  was  amused  by  hearing  an  account  of  the  balls  misgiven  by 
Louis  Philippe  at  the  Tuileries,  which  are  very  splendid  as  to  decorations,  but 
not  very  select  as  to  company.  In  order  to  gain  popularity,  a  certain  number  of 
tickets  are  sent  to  each  of  the  ten  legions  of  the  national  guard.  Great  part  of 
the  society  is  therefore  composed  of  the  shopkeepers  of  Paris,  who,  even  in  this 
scene  of  festivity,  do  not  lose  sight  of  their  own  interests.  It  is  said,  that  a  lady 
happened  to  complain,  the  other  night,  that  her  shoe  pinched  her,  when  her 
partner  immediately  presented  his  card  of  address  as  cordonnier  du  roi,  and  offered 
to  wait  upon  her  the  next  morning."  Again — "  There  was  a  grand  ball  at  the 
Tuileries  last  night ;  near  4,000  persons  were  present :  the  apartments  were 
splendidly  illuminated,  and  the  supper  very  magnificent.  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
company,  Yarmouth  said  that  he  called  in  the  morning  on  his  coachmaker,  to 
desire  that  his  carriage,  which  required  some  little  repair,  might  be  ready  at  night, 
as  he  was  going  to  the  ball.  The  coachmaker  said,  '  That  puts  me  in  mind  that 
I  am  also  invited,  and  I  must  get  my  own  carriage  ready  likewise.' " 

Of  Charles  X.  history  has  little  more  to  say.  He  expired  at  Goritz,  iu 
Styria,  between  the  5th  and  6th  of  November,  1836.  He  had  entered  upon  the 
eightieth  year  of  his  age  in  the  preceding  month.  He  was  active  and  cheerful  to 
the  moment  at  which  he  was  seized  by  the  fatal  malady,  which  closed  his  existence 
in  less  than  thirty  hours.  During  this  time  he  had  suffered  greatly ;  but  died 
tranquil  and  resigned,  forgiving  his  enemies — those  who  had  injured,  and  those 

who  had  misled  him.     He  had  visited  the  Princess  of  B ,  and  his  nephews,  the 

sons  of  Don  Carlos,  on  his  way  to  Goritz,  where  he  was  about  to  establish  himself 
with  his  family.  The  4th  of  November,  St.  Charles's  day,  and  his  own  fete,  he 
had  celebrated  with  a  few  friends,  and  he  had  been  received  with  great  cordiality 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Goritz.  "  It  has  always  appeared  to  me,"  wrote  Miss 
Cornelia  Knight,  who  knew  him  well,  "  that  Charles  X.  was  the  true  model  of  a 
gentleman.  He  was  agreeable,  unaffected,  and  amiable  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
word,  and  an  affectionate  and  faithful  friend.  His  look  came  from  the  heart ;  and 
whatever  he  said,  however  gratifying,  could  not  be  suspected  of  flattery.  In  his 
youth  he  was  gay ;  his  conduct,  in  his  mature  age,  was  respectable  without  prejudice 
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or  ostentation.  His  piety  was  sincere  and  fervent,  and  without  presumption.  I 
think  we  may  venture  to  say  that  he  has  made  a  blessed  exchange.  The  Duchess  of 
Hamilton  told  me,  that  he  said  to  her,  at  Holyrood,  speaking  of  the  revolution  of 
1830— 'I  meant  well,  therefore  I  lay  my  head  peacefully  to  rest.'  " 

Of  his  supplanter,  Louis  Philippe,  not  so  much  could  be  said ;  yet  no  one  ever 
had  a  stranger  or  more  romantic  career.     He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Philippe  Egalite, 
whose  deference  to  the  popular  prejudices  of  the  day  did  not  preserve  him  from 
the   guillotine.     His   son,  who,  till   that  period,  had   been  called   the   Duke  de 
(Jhartres,  then  took  the  title  appertaining  to  that  branch  of  the  house  of  Bourbon. 
Louis  Philippe  was  born  on  the  6th  of  October,  1773,  and  was  educated  by  the  far- 
famed  Madame  de  Genlis.     Like  most  Frenchmen  of  rank,  he  embraced  the  army 
as  a  profession,  joining  it  in  1785,  at  the  early  age  of  twelve.     He  was  colonel  of  a 
regiment  when  the  revolution  broke  out;  and,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of 
the  National  Assembly,  he  went  to  Vendome,  and  placed  himself  at  its  head.     He 
did  not  remain  there  long,  being  ordered  to  Vincennes,  of  which  place,  as  the  eldest 
officer  present,  he  took  the  government.     He  was  soon  called  into  active  service ; 
and,  at  Jemappes,  in  1782,  where  he  was  major-general,  contributed  materially  to 
the  victory  of  the  French  under  Kellerman.     In  the  early  part  of  the  fatal  year  of 
1793,  he  was  inactive;  but  having  incurred  the  suspicion  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  and  being,  with  General  Dumouriez,  ordered  to  appear  before  that 
body,  he  resoLved  to  leave  France ;  and,  in  April,  entered  Belgium,  then  under 
Austrian  rule.     The  government  at   Vienna   offered  him   a  commission    in   the 
Austrian  army ;  but  he  refused  to  fight  against  France,  though  the  revolutionary 
leaders  had  declared  him  an  outlaw,  and  had  set  a  price  upon  his  head.     He  pro- 
ceeded to  Switzerland ;  and,  at  Schaffhausen,  he  found  his    sister  Adelaide  and 
Madame  de  Genlis.     They  had  quitted  France  in  order  to  avoid  the  guillotine,  and 
were  nearly  penniless.     He  placed  them  in  a  convent,  and  had  to  hide  himself 
jimong  the  surrounding  peasantry.     In  October,  1793,  under  the  name  of  Cham- 
baud,  he  applied  for,  and  obtained,  the  post  of  professor  of  geography  and  history, 
in  the  college  of  Eeichenau,  where  he  remained  eight  months.     After  the  execution 
of  Robespierre,  he  left  Reichenau  and  the  profession  of  learning  for  Baumgarten 
find  the  army,  remaining  at  that  place  till  the  commencement  of  1795,  as  Monsieur 
de  Corby,  aide-de-camp  to  the  refugee,  General  Montesquiou.    There  some  emissaries 
of  the  French  government  discovered  him,  and  he  was  again  compelled  to  become 
a  wanderer.     He  made  his  way  to  Hamburg,  where  he  expected  to  find  a  vessel  for 
America :  he  was  disappointed  ;  and  as  it  would  have  been  dangerous  for  him  to 
remain  at  that  port,  he  travelled,  on  foot,  through  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Lapland, 
as  far  as  the  North  Pole,  where  he  made  some  important  astronomical  observa- 
tions.    In  this  journey  the  duke  had  to  support  himself  by  the  labour  of  his  hands 
and  head;  and,  early  in  1796,  he  returned  to  Hamburg,  where  he  maintained  him- 
self by  teaching.     The  French  government  had  succeeded  in  seizing  the  persons  of 
his  brothers,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  and  the  Count  de  Beaujolais;   and  having 
ascertained  where  Louis    Philippe  was,  made  him  an   offer  to  liberate  the  two 
princes  if  he  would  emigrate  to  America.     He  at  once  acceded  to  the  proposition, 
and  sailed  for  that  country,  with  his  brothers,  in  1789.     At  Washington  they  were 
received  in  the  most  friendly  manner.     In  1800  they  came  to  England,  taking  up 
their  residence  at  Twickenham,  where  the  duke  maintained  himself  by  his  scientific 
labours.     In  1807,  the  Duke  de  Montpensier  died.    The  duke  and  the  Count  de 
Beaujolais  soon  after  went  to  Malta,  where  the  latter  died  in  1808  ;  and  Louis 
Philippe  then  proceeded  to  Palermo,  where  his  mother  and  sister  were  settled.     At 
that  time  Ferdinand  IV.  had  established  himself  in  Sicily,  under  British  protection, 
which  he  ill  deserved;  and,  in  1809,  on  the  25th  of  November,  the  duke  married 
his  daughter,  Mary  Amelie,  who  was  born  on  the  26th  of  April,  1782.     He  did  not 
remain  long  at  the  Court  of  Palermo,  as  his  politics  were  opposed  to  those  of  the 
queen  ;  but  he  continued  to  reside  in  that  city,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  visit 
to  Spain,  till  the  downfall  of  Napoleon.     When  that  took  place  he  returned  to  Paris, 
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and,  in  connection  with  Marshal  Mortier,  took  the  command  of  the  northern 
districts.  When  Napoleon  landed  from  Elba,  the  duke  sent  his  family  back  to 
Twickenham,  whither  he  followed  them  ;  but  returned  again  to  his  native  country 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  The  jealousy  with  which  Louis  XVIII.  regarded  him, 
induced  the  duke  once  more  to  seek  shelter  in  England,  where  he  remained  several 
years,  till  a  reconciliation  with  the  king  led  to  his  return  to  France.  There  he 
lived  as  a  private  individual,  partly  on  his  estate  at  Neuilly,  and  partly  at  the 
Palais  Royal — immensely  rich,  for  all  the  vast  estates  of  his  family  were  restored  to 
him:  and  he  was  thus  enabled  to  gather  around  him  many  of  the  savans  and 
literary  men  of  the  day.  Madame  de  Genlis  becomes  enthusiastic.  "The  whole 
family  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,"  she  writes,  "  is  truly  the  most  interesting  I  ever 
knew.  The  members  of  it  are  charming  by  their  personal  attractions,  their 
natural  qualities  and  education,  and  the  reciprocal  attachment  of  parents  and 
children."  Again  she  writes — "  The  enemies  of  the  monarchy  will  struggle  in 
vain,  for  the  great  body  of  the  nation  have  a  strong  attachment  to  the  royal 
family.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to  find,  in  any  private  family,  more  virtues 
and  good  examples  than  the  royal  family  have  displayed  since  the  Restoration. 
The  Duchess  of  Angouleme  and  the  Duchess  of  Berri  are  admirable,  from  the 
purity  of  their  life  and  conduct.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  is  the  model  of  husbands 
and  fathers.  The  Duchess-dowager  of  Orleans  was  generally  admired.  Her  royal 
highness  the  duchess,  and  Mademoiselle  d'Orleans,  are  revered  and  beloved  by  all 
who  approach  them."  Alas  !  alas !  Tried  in  the  balance,  even  the  Orleans  family 
will  be  found  wanting. 

The  second  revolution,  as  it  has  been  called,  was  mainly  brought  about  by  the 
newspapers.  In  reality,  Paris  rules  France ;  and,  in  Paris,  the  king  of  men  is  the 
man  with  ideas.  In  England,  the  fate  of  the  nation  has  always  been  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  great  landlords.  One  duke  holds  one  county  in  his  hand,  another  another; 
and,  except  when  the  public  mind  is  intensely  aroused,  the  real  management  of 
affairs  is  under  their  control.  To  such  men  it  is  a  disadvantage  to  have  brains,  as 
brains  imply  thinking ;  and  thought  is  the  very  opposite  of  happy  and  Boeotian  con- 
tent. A  revolution  in  this  country  is  an  impossibility,  except  such  a  one,  and 
under  such  circumstances,  as  we  had  in  1688.  With  the  exception  of  Chateau- 
briand, all  the  eminent  literary  men  of  the  day  were  ranged  around  the  Orleans 
banner ;  and  Charles  X.  had  only  to  run  a  tilt  at  the  press,  and  he  was  instantly 
unseated.  In  France,  there  were  no  great  landlords  to  step  in,  and  save  such  a 
man  from  the  fate  which  his  folly  had  provoked.  Prince  Polignac  was  powerless, 
compared  with  such  men  as  Thiers  or  Guizot.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  had  wisely 
.secured  the  friendship  of  such  ;  and  the  influence  of  the  journals  they  were  con- 
nected with  had  a  great  effect  on  the  populace,  and  very  materially  aided  the 
efforts  of  Lafitte  and  his  other  friends ;  and  then  Charles  X.  was  a  man  no  one 
could  save. 

In  vain  his  friends  remonstrated ;  in  vain  even  the  Emperor  Nicholas  remon- 
strated, when  the  rumour  of  the  intended  issue  of  the  ordonnances  against  the  press 
reached  St.  Petersburg.  "  I  have  lived  longer  than  you,  gentlemen,"  was  the  lan- 
guage of  the  king  to  his  ministers.  "  Your  age  does  not  permit  you  to  recollect, 
as  I  do,  how  revolutions  and  the  revolutionists  proceed.  I  have  over  you  the  un- 
envied  advantage  of  years.  I  recollect  what  occurred  in  1789.  The  first  step 
which  my  unhappy  brother  made  before  the  revolutionists  of  that  day  was  the 
signal  of  his  ruin.  They,  too,  made  protestations  of  fidelity  to  the  crown  :  they, 
too,  limited  their  open  demand  to  the  dismissal  of  the  ministers.  He  yielded,  and 
all  was  lost.  They  pretend  now  to  aim  at  nothing  but  your  dismission.  Their 
language  to  me  is,  '  Dismiss  your  ministers,  and  we  shall  soon  come  to  an  under- 
standing.' Gentlemen,  I  will  not  dismiss  you.  In  the  first  place,  because  I  am 
attached  to,  and  have  confidence  in  you  :  in  the  next,  because,  if  I  dismissed  you, 
they  would  end  in  treating  you  as  they  have  done  my  son  and  myself,  and  us  all ; 
and  as  they  treated  my  brother.  No :  let  them  conduct  us,  if  they  please,  to  the 
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scaffold ;  but  let  us  fight  for  our  rights :  and  if  we  are  to  fall,  fall  sword  in  hand. 
I  would'  rather  be  led  to  execution  on  horseback  than  in  a  cart."  History  does 
teach  a  lesson :  if  it  does  not,  it  is  no  better  than  an  old  almanac :  but  woe  be  to 
the  man  who  reads  its  lesson  wrong !  It  was  because  Charles  X.  did  this  that  he 
had  to  abdicate  his  throne. 

Nothing  can  make  the  folly  of  Charles  X.  appear  greater  than  the  issue  of  the 
odious  ordonnances,  which  commenced  the  revolution.  They  were  six  in  number. 
1.  Suspended  the  liberty  of  the  press.  It  decreed  that,  from  that  date,  no  news- 
paper or  periodical,  whether  then  published  or  to  be  established  thereafter,  nor 
any  volume  of  less  than  twenty  sheets  of  letterpress,  should  appear,  either  in  Paris 
or  the  departments,  without  the  permission  of  the  king,  to  be  specified  in  a 
licence  duly  stamped :  the  licence  was  to  be  renewed  every  three  months,  and  might 
be  suspended  at  pleasure  ;  and  works  subject  to  the  licence,  and  published  without 
one,  to  be  seized,  and  the  types  used  in  the  printing  to  be  destroyed,  or  placed  in 
some  public  depot.  2.  "  Charles  X.,  by  the  grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and 
Navarre,  having  resolved  to  prevent  the  return  of  such  manoeuvres  as  have  exer- 
cised a  pernicious  influence  on  the  last  operations  of  the  electoral  colleges ;  desiring, 
consequently,  to  reform,  according  to  the  principles  of  the  constitutional  charter, 
the  rule  as  to  elections,  of  which  experience  has  shown  the  inconvenience ;  and 
having  seen  the  necessity  of  making  use  of  the  right  which  belongs  to  us,  to  pro- 
vide, by  acts  emanating  from  ourselves,  for  the  security  of  the  state,  and  for  the 
repression  of  every  attempt  against  the  dignity  of  our  crown,  do  decree  as  follows : 
— That  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  from  the  departments  and  arrondissements  is  dis- 
solved." 3.  The  first  article  of  this  ordonnance  declared — "  "hat,  conformably  to 
Articles  15,  36,  and  50,  of  the  constitutional  charter,  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
shall,  henceforth,  only  consist  of  deputies  of  departments" — thus  reducing  the 
number  of  members  from  430  to  258.  The  ballot  was  abolished,  and  the  electoral 
franchise  limited  to  the  possession  of  property  paying  the  requisite  amount  of 
taxes,  by  the  abolition  of  the  suffrage  founded  on  patents.  The  prefects  were  also 
reinvested  with  the  authority  they  possessed  previous  to  1828,  which  gave  them,  in 
fact,  absolute  power  over  the  preparation  of  the  electoral  lists.  4.  By  this  decree, 
the  6th  and  13th  of  September  were  appointed  for  the  meeting  of  the  two  classes 
of  the  electoral  college  (the  members  for  both  having  to  vote  for  the  same  candi- 
dates) ;  and  the  28th  of  the  same  month  was  fixed  for  the  meeting  of  the  newly- 
elected  Chamber.  5  and  6.  Nominated  to  the  dignity  of  councillor  of  state,  a 
number  of  those  adherents  of  the  old  Villele  administration,  who  had  shown  the 
greatest  attachment  to  ultra-royalist  principles.  All  those  named  were  most 
unpopular  persons  ;  and,  whether  it  was  intended  or  not,  certainly  they  were  men 
"  whose  only  recommendation  to  royal  favour  seemed  to  be  the  large  share  they 
had  secured  to  themselves  of  the  hatred  of  their  fellow-subjects." 

As  soon  as  it  was  formally  settled  that  Louis  Philippe  was  to  be  the  successor  of 
Charles  X.,  several  peers  gave  up  their  seats,  and  retired  into  private  life,  sacri- 
ficing, at  the  same  time,  their  pensions — all  many  of  them  had  to  live  on.  The  great 
towns,  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Rouen,  and  Marseilles,  submitted  to  the  choice  of  Paris. 
There  was  more  delay  in  the  western  departments ;  but,  before  the  end  of  August, 
they  also  had  acknowledged  their  new  king.  "  A  phalanx  of  rising  talent,  partly 
aristocratic  and  partly  plebeian,  clustered  round  the  throne.  It  was  chiefly  found 
among  the  editors  or  contributors  to  newspapers,  who  had  been  so  instrumental  in 
contributing  to  Louis  Philippe's  elevation.  Some  of  them  were  incorporated  in  his 
first  ministry.  The  following  were  the  appointments: — Minister  for  Public  In- 
struction and  President  of  the  Council,  the  Duke  de  Broglie ;  Keeper  of  the  Seals 
and  Minister  of  Justice,  M.  Dupont  de  1'Eure ;  Secretary  at  War,  Count  Gerard ; 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  Count  Mole ;  Minister  of  Marine,  Count  Sebastiani ; 
Minister  of  Finance,  Baron  Louis ;  and  Minister  of  the  Interior,  M.  Guizot.  The 
ministers  without  portefeuilles,  were  MM.  Lafitte,  Casimir  Perrier,  Dupiu 
aine,  and  Baron  Bignon.  This  ministry  was  a  coalition  of  three  parties — the 
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doctrinaires,  the  burghers,  and  the  republicans.  Like  all  coalitions  it  wanted 
dignity  and  firmness."  Guizot  says  of  his  colleagues,  that  "  they  had  no  unity 
beyond  that  which  their  first  steps  absolutely  required  during  the  first  days. 
They  were  all  sincerely  anxious  to  consolidate  the  constitutional  monarchy  which 
sprang  up  from  the  revolution.  But  when,  from  this  general  desire,  it  became 
necessary  to  pass  to  defined  and  daily  action — when  they  were  called  upon  to 
settle  in  detail  the  government  of  this  monarchy,  and  to  put  it  in  practice, 
animated  and  important  differences  burst  forth,  and  were  repeated  at  every  minute. 
Not  only  were  they  divided  between  two  tendencies,  which  had  exhibited  them- 
selves ever  since  the  revision  of  the  charter — progress  and  resistance,  the  desire  of 
reform,  and  respect  for  traditional  laws — but  in  each  of  these  distinct  sections 
combination  was  alike  deficient ;  important  varieties  of  opinion  presented  them- 
selves, as  rendering  it  apparent  that  men  outwardly  agreed  would  speedily  differ, 
and,  perhaps,  contend,  and  which  deprived  the  existing  authorities  of  the  power  of 
escaping  from  the  same  confusion  of  ideas,  pretensions,  and  chances  that  fomented 
around  them."  The  king  himself  had,  amongst  them,  a  difficult  part  to  play.  As 
Guizot  confesses,  "  his  real  confidence  and  outward  deportment  were  not  always  in 
harmony:  hence  enemies  and  shallow  observers  accused  him  of  premeditated 
duplicity ;  but  this  was  simply  the  result  of  a  complicated  position  still  undefined, 
and  the  working  of  a  spirit  as  yet  inexperienced  in  government,  and  seeking  with 
hesitation  its  course  and  its  friends." 

In  spite  of  the  alarm  created  by  the  very  name  of  a  French  revolution,  the 
new  monarch  was  soon  recognised  by  the  leading  powers  of  Europe.  He  sent 
General  Baudrand  to  England,  who  was  at  once  admitted  to  an  audience  with 
Kin»  William  IV.  On  the  return  of  the  general  from  his  special  mission,  Prince 
Talleyrand  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  London.  Russia  was  more 
chary ;  but  Austria  was  equally  prompt  as  ourselves.  At  a  ball  given  in  Vienna, 
M.  de  St.  Aulaire,  then  French  ambassador  at  the  Austrian  Court,  said  to  the 
princess — "  Your  crown  is  admirable,  princess — in  such  good  taste,  and  becomes 
you  so  well ;  but  is  it  secure  ?"  "  Impossible  to  say  in  these  days,  Excellency ;  but 
at  least  it  is  not  stolen." 

The  name  of  Talleyrand  reminds  us  that  we  have  not  yet  chronicled  the 
career  of  that  extraordinary  man.  No  one  ever  lived  so  long  in  such  eventful 
times.  He  was  born  in  1754;  descended  from  a  good  family,  but  very]  poor.  He 
defrayed  the  small  expenses  of  his  college  education  out  of  the  produce  of  an 
abbaye,  which  he  received  on  going  into  the  church.  He  at  last  was  made  Bishop 
of  Autun.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution,  he  joined  the  popular 
party,  abjured  his  ecclesiastical  profession,  and  was  for  some  time  secretary  to 
Chauvelin,  the  French  minister  in  England.  On  his  return  the  massacres  and 
proscriptions  had  commenced.  The  Jacobin  party  was  waging  war  against  nobles 
and  autocrats :  his  doom  was  sealed,  and  he  was  forced  to  emigrate.  His  previous 
conduct  had  rendered  any  asylum  where  he  might  meet  his  brother  emigrants 
dangerous  to  his  personal  safety ;  and  America  presented  the  only  retreat  from  the 
rage  of  all  parties,  who  were  now  equally  incensed  against  him.  Thither  he  went 
with  what  little  money  he  could  collect :  and  bitter  must  have  been  the  time  he 
spent  there.  Straitened  circumstances  in  an  infant  republic,  must  have  been 
peculiarly  galling  to  one  accustomed  to  all  the  luxuries  and  refinements  of  the  late 
French  Court.  At  one  time  he  meditated,  and  had  almost  engaged  his  passage  for 
a  speculative  establishment  at  Calcutta ;  but  another  lot  was  already  designed  for 
him.  The  government  in  France,  under  the  Directory,  began  to  wear  rather  a 
more  settled  aspect.  His  friends  in  Paris  exerted  themselves  strongly  in  his  favour ; 
and,  at  length,  his  name  was  erased  from  the  list  of  emigrants.  He  quitted 
America  without  regret,  and  arrived  in  his  native  land  with  only  fifteen  louis  in 
his  pocket.  There  his  various  talents  and  natural  finesse  soon  gained  him  an 
ascendancy  with  the  people  then  in  power ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  he  became 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  republic.  His  account  of  this  period  was  very 
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amusing.  Installed  in  one  of  the  magnificent  hotels  of  the  old  noblesse,  which  had 
been  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  new  government,  and,  after  being  gutted 
during  the  excesses  of  the  revolution,  had  been  partly  re-furnished  by  promiscuous 
gleanings  of  finery  and  magnificence  from  the  Garde  Meuble,  he  found  himself 
lodged  like  a  prince,  without  a  shilling  of  revenue ;  surrounded  by  servants  whose 
wages  he  could  not  afford  to  pay,  and  who  were  using  the  most  costly  services  of 
old°  Sevres  china  for  the  common  purposes  of  the  kitchen  and  offices,  because  they 
really  had  not  the  money  to  purchase  utensils  of  earthenware. 

Talleyrand's  first  step  for  extricating  himself  from  these  difficulties  was  the 
treaty  with  Portugal,  then  on  the  tapis.  The  negotiation  was  soon  brought  to  a 
favourable  conclusion  ;  by  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  in  return  for  certain  conces- 
sions on  the  part  of  France,  Portugal  should  pay  an  indemnity  of  8,000,000  francs. 
Of  this  sum  Talleyrand  gave  1,000,000  to  each  of  the  five  directors,  and  appro- 
priated the  remaining  3,000,000  to  himself.  This  was  the  origin  of  that  amazing- 
fortune  which  he  afterwards  accumulated,  but  which  declined  to  such  an  extent 
as  to  induce  Mr.  Eaikes  to  suppose  that  he  was  in  moderate  circumstance?. 
One  reason  for  that,  however,  was  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  Spanish  royal 
family  at  Valenjay — a  penalty  inflicted  upon  him  by  order  of  Napoleon.  Con- 
sidering his  start  in  life,  Prince  Talleyrand  cannot,  however,  be  considered  to  have 
played  his  game  badly  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view.  He  left  a  large  property 
behind  him,  the  bulk  of  which  was  bequeathed  to  the  son  and  daughter  of  his 
niece,  the  Duchesse  de  Dino  :  an  estate  at  Valen9ay,  left  to  the  former,  who  became; 
Duke  de  Valenpay,  was  valued  at  8,000,000  francs.  It  had  been  purchased  at 
something  more  than  a  fourth  of  that  sum. 

Talleyrand  died  in  May,  1838.  As  it  became  evident  to  his  relatives  that  hi  < 
end  was  approaching,  they  were  very  anxious  that  he  should  make  his  peace  with 
the  church.  His  young  and  beautiful  grand-niece,  Mademoiselle  de  Dino,  who 
had  great  influence  with  the  old  man,  exerted  herself  so  effectually,  that  he  wrote, 
on  the  10th  of  March,  a  recantation,  with  his  own  hand,  of  his  errors,  alike  reli- 
gious and  political ;  but  he  would  not  sign  it  till  a  few  days  before  his  death. 
After  ho  had  affixed  his  name  to  the  document,  he  was  visited  by  the  AbLc 
Doupauloup,  and  he  appeared  to  be  revived  to  a  sense  of  those  truths  he  had  so 
long  abjured.  "  The  recollections  which  you  recall,"  he  said  to  the  abbe,  after  or.e 
of  their  conversations,  "are  dear  to  me,  and  I  thank  you  for  having  divined  the 
place  they  have  preserved  in  my  thoughts  and  in  my  heart."  He  was  visited  by  the 
king  just  before  his  death,  and  appeared  deeply  sensible  of  the  honour,  which,  he 
?aid,  was  the  highest  his  house  had  ever  received.  When  he  died  the  Abbe 
Doupauloup  was  by  his  bed-side,  administering  the  ceremonies,  and  offering  up  the 
prayers  of  his  church.  The  members  of  his  family  were  also  present.  After  the 
sacred  offices  were  performed,  the  abbe  remarked  to  one  of  the  persons  who  sur- 
rounded the  bed,  that  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  had  said  he  would  give  his  life  for 
M.  Talleyrand.  The  dying  man  heard  him,  and  rejoined,  "  he  might  make  a  better 
use  of  it."  He  had  scarcely  uttered  the  words  when  he  expired.  His  funeral  was 
conducted  with  the  pomp  which  Frenchmen  ever  appreciate  and  admire. 

In  England,  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  revolution  in  France  were  watched 
with  the  utmost  interest.  The  Wellington  administration  was  a  common  name 
for  the  Polignac  ministry ;  and  Sir  E.  Peel  thought  it  necessary,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  to  give  a  formal  denial  to  the  assertion.  Mr.  Brougham 
spoke  the  feelings  of  the  people  when  he  said — "  My  heartfelt  admiration,  my 
eordial  gratitude,  is  due  to  the  patriots  of  that  great  nation,  for  the  illustrious 
struggle  they  are  making ;  for  the  war  which  they  are  now  waging  with  arbitrary 
power ;  and  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  peace  of  France,  of  England,  of  Europe- 
most  of  all  for  the  sake  of  the  Bourbon  king — I  hope  will  not  proceed  beyond  the 
point  to  which  bigotry  and  bad  passions  have  already  driven  it.  I  hope  that  those 
counsels  will  yield,  in  time,  to  the  coming  breeze ;  at  least  before  they  are  swept 
away  by  the  gathering  storm."  On  the  2nd  of  November,  after  its  accomplish- 
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ment,  he  spoke  of  it  in  parliament,  as  "  that  revolution  which,  in  my  conscience, 
I  believe  to  be  the  most  glorious  in  the  annals  of  mankind."  The  Morning 
Chronicle,  the  acknowledged  organ  of  the  Whig  party,  said — "The  battle  of 
English  liberty  has  really  been  fought  and  won  at  Paris."  "  The  Times,"  says  Mr. 
Eoebuck,  "  spoke  out  more  fiercely."  Elsewhere,  the  same  historian  remarks — 
"  The  conduct  of  the  French  nation  was,  in  England,  greeted  with  one  universal 
shout  of  admiration  ;  unbounded  praise  was  bestowed,  not  only  on  the  courage  and 
skill  with  which  the  people  of  Paris  rose  upon  and  expelled  their  delinquent  king, 
but  also  on  the  wisdom  and  clemency  which  accompanied  their  heroic  victory. 
When  the  news  first  came  of  an  insurrection  by  an  armed  populace,  and  of  the 
combats  in  the  streets  and  places  of  that  great  city,  which  had  witnessed,  within  the 
memory  of  many  then  living,  the  most  terrible  and  sanguinary  proceedings  to  be 
found  in  the  history  of  the  world,  a  sort  of  instinctive  terror  took  possession  of  men's 
minds,  and  they  trembled  lest  the  cause  of  freedom  and  good  government  should 
be  again  disgraced  by  the  horrors  and  cruelty  which  had  accompanied  the  first 
revolution.  But  Paris  of  1830  was  not  the  Paris  of  1789.  The  results  of  the 
terrible  convulsion  which  had,  at  that  period,  desolated  France,  and  filled  her 
cities  and  fields  with  carnage,  misery,  and  terror,  were  now  seen  in  the  beneficial 
change  which  was  manifest  in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  her  people.  As  merciful 
as  they  were  brave,  the  heroes  of  1830  tarnished  not  the  lustre  of  their  victory  by 
any  ferocity,  while,  in  hot  blood,  resisting  to  the  death  the  violent  decrees  of  their 
infatuated  king ;  or,  after  their  victory,  by  the  forms  of  law,  or  by  means  of  a 
subservient  judicature.  Law  immediately  resumed  her  place,  indeed ;  but  it  was  a 
law  of  mercy  and  of  wisdom.  The  Chambers,  like  our  convention  in  1688,  decided 
for  the  people,  and  again  established  monarchy  in  the  person  of  the  chief  of  the 
younger  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  by  conferring  the  crown  upon  the  Duke  of 
Orleans,  who,  by  the  name  of  Louis  Philippe,  was  created  King  of  the  French." 

Society,  of  course,  was  very  much  shocked.  Charles  X.  was  such  a  magnificent 
horseman,  and  so  polite  to  the  ladies!  Miss  Knight,  who  arrived  in  Paris 
towards  the  end  of  August,  says—"  On  the  road  from  Paris  to  Calais,  I  perceived 
no  signs  of  gaiety  or  enthusiasm.  A  person  disposed  to  criticise  the  nation  would, 
perhaps,  divide  it  into  three  classes — knaves,  dupes,  and  people — intimidated  by  their 
recollections  of  the  horrid  scenes  of  the  former  revolution.  Certain  it  is  that  the 
prosperity  of  France  was  great,  and  yearly  increasing ;  and  now  all  has  become 
precarious — thanks  to  designing  ambition  and  infamous  journals.  I  am  sick  of  the 
subject;  and  what  I  did  not  while  in  the  country  from  prudence,  I  now  avoid 
writing  from  disgust."  Again,  on  the  28th  of  December,  she  enters  in  her  journal 
— "  This  miserable  year  is  almost  at  its  close.  *  *  On  the  29th  of  July 

Charles  X.  lost  his  throne.  *.**.*  The  Duke  of  Orleans  was  crowned  by 
four  marshals,  in  a  very  small  assembly  of  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  and 
without  any  religious  ceremony.  No  etiquette,  no  distinctions  allowed." 

Here,  as  we  have  intimated,  a  better  feeling  prevailed.  Public  meetings  wero 
held,  in  various  parts  of  England,  to  express  sympathy  with  the  French  people. 
One  was  held  in  the  metropolis,  in  the  City  of  London  Tavern ;  Henry  Warburton, 
Esq.,  M.P.,  in  the  chair.  At  another,  held  the  next  day,  at  Freemasons'  Tavern, 
Sir  F.  Burdett  presided.  Tri-coloured  ribbons,  or  cockades,  were  worn  by  some 
persons  present ;  and  the  sentiments  were  in  unison.  Liverpool,  Manchester,  and 
Edinburgh  followed  the  example  thus  set  them ;  and  at  all  the  meetings  an  appeal 
was  made  on  behalf  of  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  who  had  fallen  in  the 
contest  on  the  popular  side.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  not  only  promptly  acknow- 
ledged the  new  government,  but  our  ambassador,  Lord  Stuart  de  Bothsay,  pro- 
ceeded in  state,  from  his  hotel  to  the  palace,  for  that  purpose.  Our  recognition 
was  peculiarly  acceptable ;  and,  to  show  the  entente  cordiale  that  existed,  a  grand 
banquet  was  given  by  the  prefect  and  municipality  of  the  capital,  at  the  Maison  de 
Ville,  at  which  General  Lafayette,  and  other  celebrated  leaders  in  the  recent  revo- 
lution, attended.  Dr.  Bowring,  who  had  been  the  bearer  of  an  English  address 
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from  a  London  meeting,  and  such  Englishmen  as  happened  to  be  in  Paris,  were 
invited.  Everything  there  was  said  and  done  that  could  increase  the  harmony 
existing  between  the  two  nations.  A  similar  banquet  was  given  by  the  first  legion ; 
and  one  of  the  toasts  was — "The  English  nation:  thanks  for  their  generous 
exertions,  and  peace  and  union  with  them  for  ever." 

"  A  revolution  in  France  is  a  revolution  in  Europe."  Such  was  the  expression 
of  the  first  Napoleon ;  and  it  was  realised  in  the  present  instance.  As  the  news 
spread,  an  impulse  was  given  to  the  people,  and  feeble  monarchs  trembled  and 
tottered  on  their  thrones. 

Belgium  was  the  first  to  imitate  France.  All  its  principal  towns  partook  of 
the  movement,  which  commenced  at  Brussels,  where  a  burgher  guard  shortly  dis- 
placed the  troops  of  the  King  of  the  Netherlands.  A  conflict  ensued :  the  royal 
guards  were  defeated ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  personal  exertions  of  the  Prince 
of  Orange  to  reconcile  the  Flemish  people  to  the  rule  of  his  dynasty,  a  separation 
of  Belgium  from  Holland  was  insisted  on.  Alarming  riots  broke  out  in  several 
places ;  the  people  appealed  to  arms  wherever  they  could  get  possession  of  them  ; 
and  the  most  bitter  feeling  of  animosity  was  created  between  the  Flemish  and  the 
Dutch.  The  forces  of  the  king  were,  step  by  step,  expelled,  till  at  length  nothing 
of  Belgium  remained  to  him  but  the  citadel  of  Antwerp. 

On  the  13th  of  September,  the  king  convened  an  extraordinary  meeting  of  the 
States-General ;  but  by  this  time  all  hope  of  any  arrangement  between  the  two 
people  had  disappeared.  The  Dutch,  as  well  as  the  Belgians,  were  heartily  tired  of 
the  connection :  at  the  same  time,  neither  of  the  parties  could  come  to  an  amicable 
arrangement.  In  this  hopeless  condition  of  affairs  the  king  determined  to  seek 
the  assistance  of  his  allies. 

The  Belgians  managed  matters  adroitly,  and  kept  steadily  before  themselves 
the  idea  of  nationality,  in  which  they  were  aided  by  the  Catholic  clergy,  who 
dreaded  the  contagion  of  French  infidelity.  M.  Van  de  Weyer,  was  sent  by  the 
provisional  government  to  London,  in  order  to  obtain  the  intervention  of  England. 
He  was  told,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  this  country  would  not  interfere  in 
their  affairs  so  as  to  control  the  people  in  their  choice  of  government,  but  that  we 
desired  much  the  establishment  of  one  by  which  peace  and  good  order  might  be 
maintained ;  and  that,  as  respected  hostilities,  England  was  quite  ready  to  aid  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  then  existing  disastrous  state  of  things.  A  protocol  was 
consequently  signed,  on  the  4th  of  November,  by  the  ministers  of  five  powers 
represented  in  London,  by  which  an  entire  cessation  of  hostilities  was  agreed  on ; 
and  to  that  end  they  determined  that  "  the  respective  troops  should  retire,  recipro- 
cally, behind  the  line  which,  previously  to  the  treaty  of  May  30th,  1814,  separated 
the  possessions  of  the  sovereign  of  the  United  Provinces  from  those  which  were 
added  to  his  territory  to  form  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  by  the  treaty  of 
Paris,  and  by  those  of  Paris  and  Vienna  in  1815."  This  was  to  be  done  in 
ten  days.  Eventually,  by  this  arrangement,  the  King  of  Holland  was  required  and 
compelled  to  evacuate  Antwerp ;  and  the  Belgian  territory  was  retained  in  its 
entirety  for  the  king,  who  was  eventually  selected  to  rule  over  that  country. 

The  people,  however,  in  the  meantime,  had  summoned,  through  the  provi- 
sional government,  a  national  congress.  On  the  16th  of  October,  a  decree  of 
the  provisional  government  was  issued,  by  which  a  congress  was  convoked,  and 
the  manner  of  electing  it  determined.  On  the  10th  of  November  it  met. 

We  thus  see  that  the  independence  of  Belgium  was  acknowledged  by  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  while  Lord  Palmerston  was  out  of  office. 

About  the  same  period,  another  revolutionary  outbreak  commenced  at  Bruns- 
wick, whence  the  reigning  duke,  after  a  fierce  contest  with  the  citizens,  was 
obliged  to  fly  for  his  life,  his  troops  having  been  defeated,  and  his  castle  set  on 
fire.  At  Dresden,  the  populace  rose,  and  drove  the  military  out  of  the  town ;  and 
the  King  of  Saxony  was  obliged  to  resign  his  crown,  which  passed  to  his  nephew, 
Prince  Frederick,  after  his  father  had  renounced  his  right  of  succession  in  his 
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favour.  Disturbances  of  a  similar  nature  broke  out  at  Hesse-Cassel,  Chaunitz, 
Berlin,  Hamburg,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  other  large  towns.  Indeed,  the  revolu- 
tionary wave  went  spreading  rapidly  over  the  German  continent ;  while,  in  the 
Peninsula,  there  was  so  much  excitement,  that  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  of  Paris 
was  daily  expected  both  in  Madrid  and  Lisbon.  Sir  Henry  Wynn  writes  to  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham — "  If  the  Portuguese  do  not  take  this  opportunity  to  get  rid 
of  Miguel,  they  are  more  despicable  than  I  even  take  them  to  be." 

In  Ireland  the  prospect  was  equally  alarming.  A  movement  had  been  com- 
menced for  the  repeal  of  the  legislative  union,  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Daniel 
O'Connell ;  and  a  common  toast  at  public  meetings  was,  "  The  cause  of  the 
Belgians ;  may  others  imitate  their  bright  example  I" 

The  insurrectionary  movement  on  the  continent  next  extended  to  Poland, 
where  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine,  by  the  violence  of  his  proceedings,  had  excited 
a  general  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  to  Russian  authority.  A  banquet  having  been 
given  at  Warsaw,  in  honour  of  Kosciusko,  which  was  attended  by  some  of  the 
students  of  the  military  college  of  that  city,  Constantine  ordered  several  of  them  to 
be  flogged,  and  others  to  be  sent  to  prison.  So  brutal  a  sentence  could  scarcely 
fail  to  excite  their  fellow-students,  and  the  whole  body  rose  in  arms  to  protect 
them.  This  occurred  on  the  29th  of  November;  and  as  the  Eussian  guards 
marched  to  attack  the  students,  the  Polish  regiments  proceeded  to  declare  in  their 
favour.  A  contest  ensued,  in  which  the  people  shortly  joined ;  and  having  obtained 
arms  from  the  arsenal,  helped  to  drive  the  Eussian  troops  out  of  the  city.  The 
result  was,  a  revival  of  Polish  nationality.  The  Emperor  of  Eussia  was  not, 
however,  disposed  to  part  with  one  of  the  finest  provinces  of  his  empire,  and 
threatened  the  revolters  with  the  severest  punishment.  He  made  great  preparations 
to  get  together  an  overwhelming  armament ;  and  the  people  of  Poland,  unprepared 
for  so  colossal  a  struggle,  and  without  the  slightest  prospect  of  assistance  from  other 
countries,  were  left  to  wait  the  issue ;  or,  in  other  words,  had  to  realise  all  the 
horrors  of  exile,  imprisonment,  and  death. 

"  Hope,  for  a  season,  bade  the  world  farewell, 
And  Freedom  shrieked  as  Kosciusko  fell ; 
Yet  thy  proud  lords,  unpitied  land,  shall  see 
That  man  hath  yet  a  soul,  and  dare  be  free. 
A  little  while,  along  thy  saddening  plains, 
The  starless  night  of  desolation  reigns  ; 
Truth  shall  restore  the  light  by  Nature  given, 
And,  like  Prometheus,  bring  the  tire  of  Heaven. 
Prone  to  the  dust,  Oppression  shall  be  hurled, 
Her  name,  her  nature  withered  from  the  world." 

The  distinguished  leader  of  the  Poles  was  Prince  Adam  Czartoryski,  who  died 
in  Paris  three  or  four  years  since.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  country 
as  early  as  the  period  of  Kosciusko's  attempt  to  liberate  her  from  Eussian  do- 
minion. After  the  partition  of  Poland,  in  1795,  he  and  his  brother  were  sent  to 
St.  Petersburg,  by  command  of  Catherine  II.,  as  hostages.  Here  Alexander  was  so 
charmed  with  the  noble  and  manly  character  of  the  young  Pole,  that  he  became 
his  intimate  friend ;  and,  upon  his  accession  to  the  throne,  appointed  him  Minister 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  in  which  post  Czartoryski  conducted  himself  with  so  much 
prudence,  that  the  army,  which  was  at  first  excited,  gave  way.  In  1805,  he  sub- 
scribed, in  the  name  of  Eussia,  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain.  He  then  demanded 
his  dismissal,  but  nevertheless  accompanied  Alexander  in  the  campaign  of  1807, 
having  previously  assisted  at  the  battle  of  Austerlitz.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he 
retired  almost  entirely  from  public  life,  declaring  that  his  connection  with  Eussia 
was  only  to  be  referred  to  the  person  of  the  emperor.  When  the  war  broke  out  in 
1812,  he  was  again  by  the  side  of  Alexander,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Paris  in 
1814.  In  1815,  he  was  appointed  senator-palatine  of  the  kingdom,  and  in  1817, 
married  the  Princess  Anna-Sapieha.  He  attended  the  first  Diet,  and  spoke  boldly 
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in  favour  of  a  constitution;  but  all  his  hopes  were  disappointed.  In  1821,  some 
students  of  the  University  of  Wilna,  of  which  he  was  curator,  were  accused  of  re- 
volutionary movements ;  and  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  sixty  of  them  were  imprisoned 
without  trial ;  many  of  the  sons  of  the  first  families  were  drafted  as  soldiers  into 
the  Kussian  regiments,  and  others  were  banished  to  Siberia  and  the  military 
colonies.  Czartoryski  thereupon  resigned  his  post.  When  the  revolution  of  1830 
broke  out,  he  devoted  all  his  energies  to  the  service  of  his  country.  He  was 
appointed  president  of  the  provisional  government,  and  summoned  the  Diet  to 
meet  on  the  18th  of  December,  1830.  On  the  30th  of  January,  1831,  he  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  the  national  government,  and  offered  half  of  his  property  for 
the  service  of  his  country.  After  the  terrible  days  of  August  15th  and  16th,  he 
resigned  his  post,  but  served  as  a  common  soldier  in  the  corps  of  General 
Romarino  during  the  last  fruitless  struggles.  When  all  was  lost,  he  made  his 
escape,  and  reached  Paris,  where  he  ever  since  resided,  and  busied  himself  for  the 
benefit  of  his  homeless  countrymen.  He  was  expressly  excluded  from  the  amnesty 
of  1831,  and  his  estates  in  Poland  were  confiscated.  During  the  Polish  insurrection 
of  1846,  his  Gallician  estates  were  put  under  sequestration  by  the  Austrian  govern- 
ment; but  this  was  removed  in  the  spring  of  1848.  In  March  of  that  year,  he 
issued  a  proclamation,  urging  the  German  representatives  to  unite  with  those  of 
France  to  demand  the  restoration  of  Poland.  In  April,  1848,  he  enfranchised  the 
peasants  upon  his  estate  of  Sieniawa,  in  Gallicia. 

In  England,  and  indeed  throughout  Europe,  great  interest  was  felt  in  the  Polish 
struggle.  A  secret  society,  with  independence  for  its  object,  had  existed  for  some 
time  at  Warsaw,  with  corresponding  branches  in  other  parts  of  the  old  kingdom.  This 
society  was  in  communication  with  the  French  clubs  before  their  suppression  ;  and 
when  the  revolution  broke  out  at  Warsaw,  the  cry  of  aid  for  Poland  was  raised  in  Paris, 
and  all  parts  of  France.  The  French  government,  however,  dared  not  interfere. 
Louis  Philippe  was  not  established  on  his  throne  with  sufficient  firmness  to  allow 
him  to  brave  the  hostility  of  the  other  constitutional  powers,  which  would  most 
certainly  have  been  provoked  by  active  interference  in  Poland  (it  may  also  be 
remarked,  that  for  the  same  reason,  and  much  to  the  disgust  of  the  French  nation, 
France  made  no  attempt  to  annex  Belgium)  ;  and  thus  the  appeal  of  Poland  to 
France  was  in  vain.  In  England,  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Poland  was  still 
more  out  of  the  question.  All  classes  disliked  Russia  cordially,  and  wished  to  see 
Poland  free  :  but  there  we  stopped.  Poland  was  in  no  way  connected  with  England. 
We  had  promised  her  people  nothing ;  we  had  asked  or  received  from  them  nothing  : 
we  had  given  her  exiles  shelter  and  food,  but  we  had  never  promised  to  raise  them 
up  into  a  nation,  nor  taken  advantage  of  their  warlike  enthusiasm ;  nor,  as  the  French 
had  done,  reaped  the  fruits  of  their  heroism  and  valour.  "  From  us,  therefore,"  writes 
Mr.  Roebuck,  "  they  had  nothing  to  hope ;  neither  could  they  impute  to  us  any 
breach  of  faith,  any  base  or  dishonourable  deception.  Their  misfortunes  excited 
our  sympathy;  their  mistaken  heroism  demanded  and  received  our  admiration; 
but  between  our  fortunes  and  theirs  no  tie  or  connexion  existed.  We  sorrowed 
when  they  failed,  but  silently  acquiesced  in  the  decree  of  fate  by  which  they  were 
overwhelmed."  This  is  not  exactly  the  whole  truth.  The  Poles  had  a  right  to 
expect  aid  from  us ;  and  Englandj  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna,  had  a  right  .to  grant  it. 
Nicholas,  however,  was  left  to  enjoy  his  triumph;  and  the  revolution — to  employ 
a  phrase  much  in  vogue  at  the  present  time — was  "  stamped  out."  Some  thousands 
of  patriots  escaped  over  the  border,  whom  Europe  hastened  to  condole  with  alms. 
Large  contributions  were  raised  for  them  in  Paris  and  London ;  and  they  have 
ever  since  been  in  exile — the  migratory  army  of  revolution ;  conspicuous  in  nearly 
every  tumult  in  every  capital  since  they  were  expelled  from  home  and  father- 
land. 

All  England  was  affected  by  the  example  of  the  continent :  people  raised  the 
cry  for  reform  ;  and  the  duke  and  the  ministry  became  more  and  more  unpopular. 
"They  were  believed,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck,  " unfriendly  to  a  free  press,  and  were 
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supposed  to  have  found  in  Sir  James  Scarlett  an  Attorney-general  who  was  not  only 
willing,  but  eager  to  employ  the  law  as  an  engine  of  oppression."  During  the  late 
session  of  parliament,  the  conduct  of  Sir  James  had  been  severely  scrutinised,  and 
blame,  by 'persons  of  every  party,  abundantly  bestowed  upon  him  for  his  arbitrary, 
persecuting  prosecutions  of  Mr.  Alexander,  the  editor  of  the  Morning  Journal ; 
and  the  French  ministers  were  thought  to  have  adopted  the  principles  of  Sir 
James  Scarlett,  only  employing  them  on  a  larger  scale,  and  with  a  bolder  hand. 
The  number  and  extent  of  these  prosecutions  might  well  alarm  people.  Sir  James 
Scarlett  first  prosecuted  the  paper  for  a  libel  on  Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  Lord 
Chancellor.  A  second  ex  officio  information  was  filed  against  the  editor  and  pro- 
prietors, because  an  article  in  it  charged  the  Duke  of  Wellington  with  being  an 
ambitious,  unprincipled,  and  dangerous  minister,  and  with  keeping  his  majesty 
under  degrading  and  unconstitutional  control ;  and  his  majesty,  with  being  a  king 
who  could  be  so  controlled.  This  was  described  as  a  libel  on  the  king  and  his 
government.  Not  content  with  this,  another  ex  officio  information  was  filed 
against  the  same  defendant,  for  a  "  libel  tending  to  degrade  the  king,  and  bring 
his  majesty's  government  into  contempt,  and  inflame  the  minds  of  his  majesty's 
subjects  against  both  houses  of  parliament."  Even  this  did  not  satisfy  the  appetite 
of  the  Attorney-general.  He  proceeded  in  a  fourth  case,  by  preferring  a  bill  of 
indictment  against  the  printer  of  the  Morning  Journal,  for  a  libel  which  appeared 
in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  editor  of  the  paper,  and  which  accused  the  duke  of 
"  despicable  cant,  and  affected  moderation ; "  of  showing  "  a  want  of  compassion, 
and  of  those  more  kindly  and  tender  sympathies  which  distinguish  the  heart  of  a 
man  from  that  of  a  proud  dictator  and  tyrant."  The  libel  also  charged  the  duke 
with  being  guilty  "  of  the  grossest  treachery  to  his  country,  or  else  the  most  arrant 
cowardice  or  treachery — cowardice  and  artifice  united."  And  all  this  rodomontade 
was  indulged  in,  and  nonsense  uttered,  because  the  duke  had  proposed  and  carried 
the  act  for  the  emancipation  of  the  Catholics.  No  sooner  was  this  indictment 
preferred,  than  the  real  author  declared  himself,  and  his  situation  fully  explained 
why  the  raving  and  rant  had  been  used  against  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  author 
being  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  one  of  the  most  unpopular  men — and 
deservedly  so — in  England  at  that  time.  The  declaration  of  the  name  and  cha- 
racter of  the  actual  author  did  not  at  all  affect  the  course  pursued  by  the  Attorney- 
general,  who  still  prosecuted  the  printer,  and  allowed  the  parson  to  remain 
unmolested.  Such  actions  as  these  tended  much  to  alarm  the  friends  of  freedom, 
especially  when  the  manifestoes  of  the  Tory  party  of  those  days  were  all  couched 
in  the  most  vehement  phase  of  despotism.  Charles  X.  was  declared  by  them  to 
be  entirely  in  the  right.  Their  language  was  everywhere  the  same.  "  The  system 
of  concession  will  not  avail ;  the  revolutionary  spirit  must  be  crushed  in  every 
country,  or  it  will  overturn  every  throne."  The  people,  it  is  clear,  had  very  good 
reason  to  be  alarmed.  At  the  general  election,  which  took  place  at  this  juncture, 
a  heavy  blow  was  dealt  to  government,  and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  great 
struggle  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  parliamentary  reform. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE  HISTORY  OF  REFORM. 

FROM  Great  Britain,  in  1830,  there  was  a  unanimous  and  irresistible  demand  for 
political  reform.  The  nation  was  ripe  for  it :  and  it  was  required  by  the  exigencies 
of  the  times. 
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It  was  right  that  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  with  their  intelligence, 
wealth,  and  industry,  should  be  represented  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
wrong 'that  boroughs  should  be  private  property,  and  that  rich  landlords  and 
haughty  noblemen  should  sell  them  for  money,  or  a  step  in  the  peerage,  or  for  the 
emoluments  of  office.  No  wonder  was  it,  that  when  the  people  found  themselves 
over-taxed  ;  when  trade  was  crippled  and  destroyed  by  obnoxious  excise  regulations ; 
when  the  national  expenditure  was  extravagant  and  profligate,  that  men  should  see 
that  the  root  of  the  evil  lay  in  the  system  of  representation,  which  was  utterly 
rotten  and  corrupt. 

Mr.  Pitt  had  seen  this,  and  had  devised  a  remedy ;  but  the  French  revolution 
created  such  a  terror  here,  that  parliamentary  reform  came  to  be  regarded  as  the 
mad  dream  of  a  fanatic  or  a  leveller. 

During  the  long  and  dark  reign  of  war,  the  Tories  were  in  office ;  and  the 
chief  question  left  for  the  opposition  to  trade  on  was  Catholic  relief. 

Peace  came,  and  Toryism  nourished,  as  was  to  be  expected  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. During  the  sway  of  the  Tories,  England  had  humiliated  the  pride 
of  France,  and  laid  the  usurper  low.  It  was  only  natural,  then,  that  the  reign 
of  that  party  should  be  prolonged. 

At  this  time  the  Tories  were  under  the  guidance  of  two  of  its  greatest  men, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  first  was  no  mere  soldier.     He  was  one  of  the  ablest  administrators  of 
modern  times.     He  had  a  training  for  statesmanship  such  as  rarely  falls  to  the  lot  of 
men ;  and  had  a  profound  acquaintance  with  all  the  rulers  and  diplomatists  of  the 
continent.     "  In  India,  and  in  Spain,  and  in  Portugal,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck,  "  he 
led  armies,  and  he  governed  nations.     To  feed  his  armies,  and  to  keep  the  people 
for  whom  he  was  nominally  engaged,  obedient  to,  and  favourable  to  his  cause,  he 
was  obliged  to  bring  into  action  all  those  great  qualities  of  mind  which  are  needed 
for  the  practical  government  of  mankind.     Every  intricate  question  of  finance ; 
the  various  and  perplexing  operations  of  trade ;  the  effects  of  every  institution, 
commercial,   political,    of   law    and   administration— all   had   to    be   understood, 
weighed,  watched,  and  applied  while  he  led  the  armies  of  England,  and,  in  fact, 
governed  the  people  of  Spain  and  Portugal.     The  vast  combinations  needed  for 
his  great  campaigns,  made  him  familiar  with  every  operation  of  government ;  and 
the  peculiar  relation  in  which  he  stood  to  the  people  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  and 
their  various  rulers,  called  into  action  every  faculty  of  his  mind,  and  made  him 
profoundly  skilled  in  the  difficult  art  of  leading  and  controlling  men  of  all  classes 
and  of  all  characters."     The  reader  who  desires  to  acquire  a  clear  and  comprehen- 
sive knowledge  of  the  duke's  difficulties  in  the  Peninsula,  and  the  mode  in  which 
he  conquered  them,  should  study  Napier's  history  of  his  campaigns,  and  his  own 
despatches.     A  great  authority,  and  an  opponent — Mr.  Brougham — stated  that  the 
duke,  in  the  art  of  exposition  in  a  deliberative  assembly,  wanted  neither  power  nor 
skill.     "  It  was  said,"  observed  the  great  Whig  orator  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
during  a  debate  on  the  address,  January  29th,  1828,  "  that  the  noble  duke  was 
incapable  of  speaking  in  public,  as  a  first  minister  of  the  crown  ought  to  do. 
Now,  I  conceive  there  is  no  validity  in  that  objection.     I  happened  to  be  present 
last  year  when  the  noble  duke  had  the  modesty  and  candour  to  declare,  in  another 
place,  that  he  was  unfit  for  the  situation  of  minister ;  and  I  really  think  I  never 
heard  a  better  speech  in  my  life.     Nothing  could  be  more  suited  to  the  occasion. 
I  never  saw  less  want  of  capacity  in  an  individual  who  might  be  called  on  to  take 
an  active  part  in  debate.     This,  therefore,  is  not  my  objection  to  the  appoint- 
ment." 

"  The  more  I  see,"  writes  Mr.  T.  Raikes,  in  his  Diary,  "  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  the  more  I  am  struck  with  his  singularly  quick  apprehension ;  the  facility 
with  which  he  seizes  the  real  gist  of  every  subject,  separates  all  the  dross  and 
extraneous  matter  from  the  real  argument,  and  places  his  finger  directly  on  the 
point  which  is  to  be  considered.  No  rash  speculations,  no  verbiage,  no  circumlo- 
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cution ;  but  truth  and  sagacity,  emanating  from  a  cool  and  quickly  apprehensive 
judgment,  fortified  by  great  experience,  and  conversant  with  each  and  every  subject; 
and°delivered  with  a  brevity,  a  frankness  and  simplicity  of  manner,  and  a  confi- 
dential kindness  which,  without  diminishing  that  profound  respect  which  every 
man  must  feel  for  such  a  character,  still  places  him  at  ease  in  his  society,  and 
almost  makes  him  think  he  is  conversing  with  an  intimate  friend.  His  whole 
mind  (this  was  written  in  1832)  seems  engrossed  by  the  love  of  his  country.  He 
said — '\V"e  have  seen  great  changes ;  we  can  only  hope  for  the  best ;  we  cannot  foresee 
what  will  happen :  but  few  people  will  be  sanguine  enough  to  imagine  that  we 
shall  ever  again  be  as  prosperous  as  we  have  been.'  His  language  breathed  no 
bitterness,  neither  sunk  into  despondency.  He  seemed  to  be  aware  of  everything 
that  was  going  on ;  watching,  not  without  anxiety,  the  progress  of  events  ;  and  con- 
stantly prepared  to  deliver  his  sentiments,  in  the  House  of  Peers,  on  all  subjects 
which  affected  the  interests  of  England." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  the  leadership  was  placed  in  the  hands — the  appro- 
priate hands — of  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  honourable  baronet  had  come  of  a  good  stock.  We  trace  his  family  back 
to  a  small  yeoman,  occupying  land  near  Blackburn,  in  the  middle  of  the  last 
century.  He  was  honest,  hard-working,  and  thrifty.  He,  finding  farming  not 
sufficient  for  the  employment  of  all  his  family,  engaged  in  the  domestic  trade  of 
calico-making.  He  was  also  enterprising,  and  was  one  of  the  first  to  adopt  the 
carding  cylinder,  then  recently  invented ;  but  the  chief  result  of  his  success  was 
the  improvement  he  effected  in  printing  calico.  His  character  is  thus  described  by 
his  son,  the  first  baronet : — "  He  moved  in  a  confined  sphere,  and  employed  his 
talents  in  improving  the  cotton  trade.  He  had  neither  the  wish  nor  the  opportu- 
nity of  making  himself  acquainted  with  his  native  country,  or  society  far  removed 
from  his  native  county  of  Lancaster.  I  lived  under  his  roof  till  I  attained  the  age 
of  manhood,  and  had  many  opportunities  of  discovering  that  he  possessed,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  a  mechanical  genius,  and  a  good  heart.  He  had  many  sons,  and 
he  placed  them  all  in  situations  where  they  might  bo  useful  to  each  other.  The 
cotton  trade  was  preferred,  as  the  one  best  suited  to  attain  this  object ;  and  by 
habits  of  industry,  and  by  imparting  to  his  offspring  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
various  branches  of  the  cotton  manufacture,  he  lived  to  see  his  children  connected 
together  in  business,  and,  by  their  successful  exertions,  become,  without  one  excep- 
tion, opulent  and  happy.  My  father  may  truly  be  said  to  have  been  the  founder 
of  our  family ;  and  he  so  accurately  appreciated  the  importance  of  commercial 
wealth  in  a  national  point  of  view,  that  he  was  often  heard  to  say,  that  the  gains 
to  individuals  were  small,  compared  with  the  national  gains  arising  from  trade." 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  first  baronet,  and  the  second  manufacturer  of  the  name, 
inherited  all  his  father's  enterprise,  ability,  and  industry.  His  position,  on  starting 
in  life,  was  little  more  than  that  of  a  labouring  man.  When  Robert  was  only 
twenty  years  of  age,  he  determined  to  begin  the  business  of  cotton-printing,  which 
he  had  by  this  time  learnt  with  his  father,  on  his  own  account.  His  uncle,  James 
Haworth,  and  William  Yates,  of  Blackburn,  joined  him ;  the  whole  capital  which 
they  could  raise  among  them  amounting  to  only  about  £500,  the  principal  part  of 
which  was  supplied  by  Mr.  Yates.  Robert  Peel,  though  comparatively  a  mere 
youth,  supplied  the  practical  knowledge  of  the  business ;  but  it  was  said  of  him, 
and  proved  true,  that  he  carried  an  old  head  on  young  shoulders.  A  ruined  corn- 
mill,  with  its  adjoining  fields,  was  purchased  for  a  comparatively  small  sum,  near 
the  then  insignificant  town  of  Bury,  where  the  works,  long  after,  continued  to  be 
known  as  "  The  Ground ;"  and  a  few  wooden  sheds  having  been  run  up,  the  firm 
commenced  their  business,  in  a  very  humble  way,  in  the  year  1770,  adding  to  it 
that  of  cotton-spinning  a  few  years  after.  The  frugal  style  in  which  the  partners 
lived  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  incident  in  their  early  career.  William 
Yates,  being  a  married  man  with  a  family,  commenced  housekeeping  on  a  small 
scale ;  and  to  oblige  Peel,  who  was  single,  he  agreed  to  take  him  as  a  lodger.  The 
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sum  which  the  latter  paid  for  board  and  lodging  was  only  eight  shillings  a  week ; 
but  Yates,  considering  this  too  little,  insisted  on  the  weekly  payment  being  in- 
creased a  shilling,  to  which  Peel  at  first  demurred,  and  a  difference  between  the 
partners  took  place,  which  was  eventually  compromised  by  the  lodger  paying  an 
advance  of  sixpence  a  week.  This  Eobert  Peel  married  his  partner's  daughter,  who 
became  a  noble  and  beautiful  woman,  fitted  to  grace  any  station  in  life.  She  died 
in  1803,  only  three  years  after  the  baronetcy  had  been  conferred  upon  her  husband. 
The  career  of  Peel,  Yates,  and  Co.,  was,  throughout,  one  of  great  and  uninterrupted 
prosperity.  Sir  Eobert  was  himself  the  soul  of  the  concern :  to  great  energy  and 
application  he  united  much  practical  sagacity,  and  first-rate  mercantile  abilities. 
He  was  a  man  of  iron  mind  and  frame,  and  toiled  unceasingly.  "  In  short,"  says 
Dr.  Smiles,  "  he  was  to  cotton-printing  what  Arkwright  was  to  cotton- spinning, 
and  his  success  was  equally  great." 

The  great  statesman  began  life  under  many  advantages.  The  father,  who  had 
never  been  beaten,  was  determined  that  his  son  should  be  a  political  success ;  and 
such,  undoubtedly,  he  became.  When  a  boy,  at  Drayton  Manor,  his  father  was 
accustomed  to  set  him  up  at  table  to  practise  extemporaneous  speaking ;  and  he 
early  accustomed  him  to  repeat  as  much  of  the  Sunday's  sermon  as  he  could  carry 
away  in  his  memory.  Little  progress  was  made  at  first ;  but,  by  steady  perse- 
verance, the  habit  of  attention  soon  became  powerful,  and  the  sermon  was  repeated, 
at  length,  almost  verbatim.  When  afterwards  replying,  in  succession,  to  the  argu- 
ments of  his  parliamentary  opponents — an  art  in  which  he  was,  perhaps,  un- 
rivalled— it  was  little  surmised  that  the  extraordinary  power  which  he  displayed  on 
such  occasions  had  been  originally  trained  under  the  discipline  of  his  father,  in  the 
parish  church  of  Drayton. 

The  career  of  Mr.  Peel,  at  Harrow  and  at  Oxford,  was  creditable  alike  to 
his  industry,  his  talents,  and  his  perseverance.  In  1820,  he  married  Julia, 
youngest  daughter  of  the  late  General  Sir  J.  Floyd ;  but,  long  before  this,  he  had 
acquired  parliamentary  position  and  fame.  Having  been  Under-Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  he  succeeded 
Lord  Sidmouth  as  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  in  1822,  and  held 
that  office  till  1827,  when  he  resigned,  and  remained  out  of  place  till  the  formation 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  administration.  He  then  returned  to  the  Home 
Department,  and  continued  there  till  the  accession  of  Earl  Grey  to  power,  in  1830 ; 
was  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  from  December, 
1834,  till  April,  1835 ;  and  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury  alone,  from  September, 
1841,  to  July,  1846.  In  1850,  his  career  was  suddenly  cut  short  by  a  fall  from 
his  horse.  He  sat  for  Oxford  University  from  1818  to  1829,  when  he  was  thrown 
out  by  Sir  Eobert  Inglis:  he  then  sat  for  Westbury  till  1830,  when  he  was  elected 
for  Tamworth,  of  which  place  he  was  the  representative  when  he  died — mourned 
sincerely  and  bitterly  all  over  the  land.  Statues  were  voted  to  him  by  parliament, 
and  eagerly  subscribed  to  by  the  public. 

The  late  Lord  Hardinge,  who  knew  Peel  intimately,  and  loved  him  with  a 
warm  and  lasting  affection,  once  lamented  to  Sir  Lawrence  Peel,  in  India,  "  Peel's 
unexpansibleness  (for  those  were  his  words)  as  the  head  of  the  Conservative  party." 
He  said  that  Croker  had  complained,  "  il  ne  se  deboutonne  pas ;"  adding  to  that 
remark,  "that  his  reserve  impaired  the  usefulness,  and  was  injurious  to  the  interests 
of  the  party.".  "  If  he  would,"  said  Lord  Hardinge,  "  but  show  himself  as  he  is !" 
Peel's  oratory  lacked  force  for  the  same  reason.  His  style  was  diffuse ;  and  his 
diction,  disfigured  occasionally  by  official  vagueness,  had  also  too  much,  as  Sir 
Lawrence  confesses,  of  the  smooth  regularity  which  early  cultivation  of  the  power 
of  expression  is  apt  to  give.  He  rarely  gave  his  imagination  her  head.  In 
his  speeches  there  are  no  pointed  thoughts,  no  bursts  of  impassioned  eloquence. 

In  1811,  Mr.  Plumer  Ward  speaks  of  "one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as 
argumentative  speeches  ever  delivered  in  the  House  by  young  Peel,  which  gave 
another  proof  that  there  was  ability  on  our   side."     Mr.  Charles   Wynn   writes 
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to  the  Marquis  of  Buckingham,  on  the  retirement  of  Canning,  in  1820—"  My 
estimate  of  Peel  is,  I  am  aware,  higher  than  yours.  I  agree  with  you  that  he 
cannot  supply  the  effect  of  one  of  Canning's  glittering,  eloquent  speeches.  Talent, 
independent  fortune,  official  habits,  and  reputation,  have,  I  am  persuaded,  disposed 
more  men  to  unite  with  him  than  any  person  whom  you  could  name  amongst 
us."  People  began  to  think  much  about  him.  In  1824,  Ward  writes — "It  is 
certain  Peel  is  a  very  shadow,  and  there  is  great  fear  of  his  lasting."  Nevertheless 
he  did  last,  and  did  the  state  some  service. 

Of  the  real,  sterling  genuineness  of  his  character,  a  well-informed  writer,  in 
the  British  Quarterly,  has  given  an  illustration.  "  At  one  time  it  seemed  as  if 
there  were  no  love  lost  between  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  Mr.  Cobden.  Before  the 
free-trade  struggle,  however,  was  over,  Sir  Robert  Peel  addressed  to  him  a  letter,  as 
remarkable  for  its  contents  as  for  the  signature  and  superscription ;  in  which  he 
reiterated  the  acknowledgments  he  had  made  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  from 
Mr.  Cobden  he  had  tardily  learned  the  wisdom  and  necessity  of  free  trade  in  corn. 
He  explained,  with  his  accustomed  clearness  and  completeness,  the  considerations 
by  which  he  had  been  governed  in  breaking  with  his  party,  and  renouncing  power 
for  the  sake  of  accomplishing  a  great  national  good ;  and  concluded  by  expressing 
a  wish  that  he  and  his  correspondent  might  in  future  meet  as  private  acquaint- 
ances, if  not  friends.  Mr.  Cobden  replied  in  befitting  terms  to  this  communica- 
tion ;  but  he  went  abroad  before  any  opportunity  arose  of  meeting  the  ex-minister ; 
and  on  his  return,  from  some  cause  unexplained,  no  further  step,  we  believe,  on 
either  side  was  taken  towards  a  rapprochement.'"  Such  conduct  was  equally 
creditable  to  Sir  Robert  Peel's  head  and  heart. 

With  Canning  Peel  was  never  very  friendly.  Such  entries  as  the  following 
are  often  met  with  in  the  Buckingham  correspondence : — "  Peel  and  the  duke  lean 
together."  "  The  subalterns  have  noticed  an  indifference  of  manner,  by  no  means 
concealed,  on  the  part  of  Peel  towards  Canning.  At  the  same  time  the  latter 
never  charged  Peel  with  behaving  badly  to  him — a  charge  made  frequently  in 
after-life."  "  Ward  says,"  writes  one  of  the  duke's  correspondents,  "  Canning 
always  exempted  Peel  from  the  charge  of  unfair  opposition — always  did  it  in  a 
fair,  open,  manly  manner." 

Another  of  the  Tory  party  thus  describes  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1833: — "There 
is  one  thing  which  appears  to  me  very  striking  in  the  present  new  aspect  of  affairs; 
and  that  is,  the  important  position  to  which  Sir  R.  Peel  seems  now  to  direct  his 
views.  In  his  opening  speech,  which  was  highly  applauded,  he  has  shown  consider- 
able address.  He  went  down  to  the  House  that  night  with  the  public  feeling 
certainly  against  him.  He  returned  home  with  the  tide  of  popularity  fully  in  his 
favour,  even  from  the  ministerial  benches,  the  members  of  which  seemed  grateful 
for  his  obedience.  He  has  declared  himself  to  belong  to  no  party;  but  his  object 
is  insensibly  to  make  one,  of  which  he  himself  shall  be  the  centre  and  the  chief. 
He  is  an  ambitious  man ;  and  to  this  great  object  his  endeavours  will  invariably 
tend.  Now,  when  we  consider  his  talents,  his  knowledge  of  business,  his  eloquence, 
and,  above  all,  his  twenty  years'  experience  in  the  forms  and  usages  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  joined  to  that  guarded  conduct  which  his  present  new  position  forces 
upon  him — a  position  quite  different  to  his  former  triumphant  post,  where  the  con- 
fidence in  an  obsequious  majority  might  at  times  have  rendered  him  more  buoyant, 
less  cautious,  and  less  sensitive  as  to  public  opinion — I  say,  all  those  circumstances 
considered,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  looking  to  the  complexion  of  this  new  parlia- 
ment, a  large  proportion  of  which  consists  of  men  really  and  de  facto  bound  to  no 
party — of  loose  Tories,  loose  Whigs,  loose  Conservatives,  and  loose  Radicals — acknow- 
ledging no  head,  but  wishing  to  become  influential  by  some  means  or  other  not  yet 
ascertained  by  them—  it  is  not  very  rash  to  anticipate,  that  to  his  talents  it  may 
be  given  to  unite  their  discordant  interests ;  and  that,  under  the  plausible  cha- 
racter of  a  liberal  Tory,  the  conviction  may  imperceptibly  steal  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  is  the  fittest  man  to  govern  this  country." 
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Undoubtedly  such  was  the  feeling.  Even  Mr.  Disraeli  admits  that,  as  a  member  of 
parliament,  Sir  Robert  was  great  and  unrivalled ;  and  when  the  news  of  his 
untimely  death  was  told,  the  calamity  was  indeed  felt  to  be  a  public  one,  and  there 
was  mourning  as  for  a  friend  taken  away  in  the  humblest  home.  Sir  Robert  was 
evidently  a  growing  man.  As  the  times  advanced  he  went  with  them.  It  was 
clear,  the  longer  he  lived,  that  his  conduct  was  regulated,  not  so  much  by  party  con- 
siderations as  with  a  view  to  the  public  good. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel,"  writes  Mr.  Roebuck,  "  in  his  political  career,  committed 
great  mistakes:  he  was,  nevertheless,  from  the  very  character  of  his  mind, 
peculiarly  fitted  to  be  a  potent  leader  of  the  English  people.  He  was  not  a  rapid 
learner ;  but  he  was  continually  improving.  He  was  ever  ready  to  listen  to  the 
exposition  of  new  ideas ;  and,  though  slow  to  adopt  them,  slow  to  understand  and 
appreciate  their  truth  and  importance — if  true  they  were,  he  was  always  prepared 
to  entertain  and  discuss  them.  His  strongest  sympathies,  too,  were  with  the 
nation,  and  not  with  a  small  dominant  section  or  party  ;  and  in  this  he  was  pre- 
eminently distinguished  from  the  Whig  statesmen,  whom  he,  through  life,  opposed. 
They  may  rule  for  the  nation ;  but  they  certainly  rule  by  a  clique.  If  they  are 
liberal  sometimes  in  opinion,  it  is  because,  to  be  so  suits  their  party  purposes.  If 
they  adopt  a  new  idea,  it  is  for  the  same  immediate  end.  They  refuse  to  be 
associated  with  any  but  their  own  peculiar  set ;  and  deem  no  one  capable  of  con- 
ducting wisely  the  affairs  of  the  nation,  unless  he  be  allied  to  their  own  party,  and 
thus  born  to  dominion.  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  none  of  this  exclusive  feeling.  He 
was  great  enough  to  perceive  and  appreciate  worth  in  others ;  had  the  wisdom  to 
receive  instruction,  even  from  opponents,  and  candour  to  acknowledge  the  obliga- 
tion. Thus  he  went  on  to  the  end,  improving  with  the  nation  to  which  he 
belonged ;  never  outrunning,  and  certainly  not,  of  late  years,  lagging  much  behind 
the  national  mind.  Had  his  intellect  been  of  a  bolder  and  more  original  cast,  he 
would  probably  have  been  a  less  successful  minister ;  as,  in  that  case,  he  might 
often  have  proposed  reforms  before  the  nation  was  ripe  for  them,  and  thus  have 
diminished  his  power  as  a  minister  while  earning  the  renown  of  a  philosopher. 
His  chief  danger,  however,  was  from  an  opposite  quarter.  On  two  momentous 
occasions  he  lingered  too  long  in  the  ancient  ways,  and  was  too  tardy  in  following 
public  opinion.  He  ran  no  risk  of  being  ever  before  it.  But  the  pioneer  who 
prepares  the  way,  is  not  he  who  reaps  either  the  immediate  benefit  or  honour 
resulting  from  his  labour.  The  philosopher  who  discovers  great  truths,  and  collects 
the  evidence  by  which  they  are  eventually  established,  must  be  content  to  have  his 
reward  in  the  reverence  and  gratitude  of  posterity,  and  must  be  satisfied  with  the 
real  value  and  importance  of  his  discoveries.  But  the  statesman,  to  be  useful,  must 
be  powerful ;  and,  in  a  government  like  ours,  and  among  a  practical  people  like 
the  English,  the  safest  course  for  a  reforming  minister  is  never  to  be  before  his  age. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  twice  in  his  life,  erred  in  being  too  much  of  a  laggard ; 
and,  upon  the  Catholic  question,  so  committed  himself  in  opposition  to  emancipa- 
tion, that  no  road  of  decorous  retreat  was  open  to  him.  He,  indeed,  broke  through 
the  trammels  which  his  party  connections  had  created,  and  which  his  own  ingenuity 
had  materially  strengthened.  The  lesson  was  severe ;  and,  to  a  inind  so  sensitive 
as  his,  must  have  been  extremely  painful.  The  effect  was,  in  the  end,  greatly  con- 
ducive to  the  superiority  to  which,  in  a  few  years  afterwards,  he  attained.  He  was 
made  a  new  man  by  the  trial  and  suffering  to  which  he  was  thus  subjected ;  and 
although,  upon  the  question  of  parliamentary  reform,  he  again  committed  the  same 
mistake,  that  false  step  was  not  without  its  advantages,  as  he  was  thereby  enabled 
to  rally  around  him  the  fragments  of  the  old  Tory  party,  and,  by  their  aid,  to  win 
his  way  again  to  office  and  to  power.  His  conduct,  during  his  last  administration, 
though  it  gave  great  offence,  never  to  be  forgotten,  to  some  of  his  immediate  par- 
tisans, made  him  the  most  popular  minister  and  the  most  powerful  statesman 
known  in  England  since  the  days  of  William  Pitt.  The  nation  had  confidence  in 
his  prudence.  They  believed  him  sincerely  anxious  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
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country,  and  to  have  real  sympathies  with  the  industrious  millions  of  our  people. 
There  was  a  feeling,  every  day  growing  stronger,  that  he  was  destined  to  be  the 
people's  minister  ;  that  he  would  be  able,  by  means  of  popular  support — to  which 
at  length  he  could  alone  look  for  aid — to  depart  from  the  rule  by  which  the  whole 
government  of  the  country  had  hitherto  been  placed  exclusively  in  the  hands  of 
the  aristocracy,  and  to  unite,  upon  the  Treasury  bench,  a  really  national  administra- 
tion— one  in  which  the  practical  sagacity,  and  the  multitudinous  interests  of  the 
mercantile,  manufacturing,  and  labouring  classes  should  have  representatives  who 
would  not  appear  in  the  degraded  character  of  lackeys,  but  as  independent  and 
equal  colleagues — not  receiving  office  as  a  favour,  and  holding  it  upon  sufferance, 
but  taking  it  as  a  right,  and  retaining  it,  not  in  accordance  with  the  will  of  an 
exclusive  clique,  but  in  obedience  to  the  wishes  and  commands  of  a  nation.  Enter- 
taining the  hope  that  such  was  to  be  the  ultimate  mission  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the 
nation  looked  with  eager  expectation  to  his  future  career.  He  rose  in  their  affec- 
tions in  proportion  as  he  lost  the  favour  of  his  party ;  and  he  never  was  so  powerful 
as  when  by  that  party  he  was  at  last  scouted,  and  deemed  to  be  for  ever  dismissed. 
But,  unfortunately,  this  hope  was  not  to  be  fulfilled ;  and  the  intensity  of  the 
national  sorrow,  upon  the  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  gave  a  practical  proof  of  the 
extent  of  those  expectations  which  had  been  thus  unhappily  frustrated." 

Such  were  the  two  men  who,  by  their  opposition  to  it,  precipitated  parlia- 
mentary reform.  In  October,  1830,  a  new  parliament  met ;  and  in  the  debate  on 
the  address  to  the  king's  speech,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  not  merely  defended  the 
conduct  of  the  government,  but,  in  words  well  weighed,  and  delivered  with  the 
utmost  premeditation,  in  the  strongest  manner  possible  declared  himself  an  enemy 
to  parliamentary  reform.  In  that  memorable  speech,  the  duke  said — "  The  noble 
earl  (Grey)  has  stated  that  he  is  not  prepared  himself  to  come  forward  with  any 
measure  of  the  kind ;  and,  I  will  tell  him,  neither  is  the  government ;  nay,  I  will 
go  further,  and  say  that  I  have  not  heard  of  any  measure,  up  to  this  moment, 
which  could  in  any  way  satisfy  my  mind,  or  by  which  the  state  of  the  repre- 
sentation could  be  improved,  or  placed  on  a  footing  more  satisfactory  to  the 
people  of  the  country  than  it  now  is.  I  will  not  now  enter  into  a  discussion  upon 
this  subject,  as,  I  dare  say,  we  shall  have  plenty  of  opportunity  for  so  doing ;  but  I 
will  say,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that  England  possesses,  at  this  moment,  a 
legislature  which  answers  all  the  good  purposes  of  a  legislature  in  a  higher 
degree  than  any  scheme  of  government  whatever  in  any  country  in  the  world ; 
that  it  possesses  the  confidence  of  the  country ;  that  it  deservedly  possesses  that 
confidence ;  and  that  its  decisions  have,  justly,  the  greatest  weight  and  influence 
with  the  people.  Nay,  my  lords,  I  will  go  yet  further,  and  say,  that  if  at  this 
moment  I  had  to  form  a  legislature  for  any  country,  particularly  for  one  like  this, 
in  the  possession  of  great  property  of  various  descriptions,  although  I  should 
not,  perhaps,  form  one  precisely  such  as  we  have,  I  would  endeavour  to  produce 
something  which  would  give  the  same  results — a  representation  of  the  people 
containing  a  large  body  of  the  property  of  the  country,  and  in  which  the  great 
landed  proprietors  have  a  preponderating  influence.  In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  state, 
that  not  only  is  the  government  not  prepared  to  bring  forward  any  measure  of 
this  description,  but  that,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  whilst  I  have  the  honour  to 
hold  the  situation  I  now  do  amongst  his  majesty's  councillors,  I  shall  always  feel 
it  my  duty  to  oppose  any  such  measures  when  brought  forward  by  others." 

This  candour  was  fatal  to  the  Wellington  administration.  Only  one  thing 
more  was  to  be  done ;  and  that  was  done  by  Mr.  Brougham,  who  gave  notice  of 
motion  on  the  subject. 

Let  us  now  pause  to  look  at  the  progress  of  parliamentary  reform. 

Mr.  Pitt,  as  we  have  already  said,  was  a  parliamentary  reformer ;  so,  also,  was 
Mr.  Grey.  In  1797,  he,  for  the  last  time,  brought  the  question  before  the  House  of 
Commons.  His  plan  was  to  leave  the  number  the  same  as  before,  but  to  increase 
the  county  representation  from  92  to  113.  A  division  of  counties  was  also  sug- 
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gested ;  and  he  proposed  to  extend  the  right  of  voting,  not  merely  to  freeholders, 
but  to  copyholders  and  leaseholders  paying  a  certain  annual  rent  for  a  certain 
number  of  years.  The  right  of  voting  in  boroughs  was  to  be  in  householders ;  but 
of  what  value  the  house  was  to  be  was  not  stated.  Two  other  provisions  were 
important.  A  voter  was  only  to  vote  for  one  member ;  and  the  elections  were  to 
take  place  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  at  one  time.  The  motion  was  lost  by 
91  to  256. 

But  a  new  party  had  grown  up  in  the  land — the  Radical  reformers,  headed 
by  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  demanding  universal  suffrage,  annual  parliaments,  and 
vote  by  ballot. 

The  Whig  view  was  represented  by  Lord  John  Russell.  On  the  1st  of  July, 
1819,  he  said,  in  the  House  of  Commons — "I  agree  in  the  propriety  of  disfran- 
chising such  boroughs  as  are  notoriously  corrupt ;  and  I  will  give  my  consent  to  any 
measure  that  will  restrict  the  duration  of  parliament  to  three  years.  I  cannot, 
however,  pledge  myself  to  support  a  measure  that  goes  the  length  of  proposing 
an  inquiry  into  the  general  state  of  the  representation,  because  such  an  inquiry 
is  calculated  to  throw  a  slur  upon  the  representation  of  the  country,  and  to  fill 
the  minds  of  the  people  with  vague  and  indefinite  alarms."  On  the  14th  of 
December,  his  lordship  unfolded  his  plan.  "  I  come  now,"  he  said,  "  to  the  re- 
solutions which  I  shall  have  the  honour  to  propose.  The  two  first  declare,  that, 
when  a  borough  is  convicted  of  gross  and  notorious  bribery  and  corruption,  it  shall 
cease  to  send  members  to  parliament ;  and  that  a  great  town  or  county  shall  enjoy 
the  right  it  has  forfeited.  The  third  declares,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  House 
to  consider  of  further  means  to  detect  and  prevent  corruption  in  the  election  of 
members  of  parliament.  The  last  resolution  is  to  the  effect  that  the  borough 
of  Grampound  ought  to  be  disfranchised."  At  this  time  the  Whig  families  had 
entirely  seceded  from  the  ranks  of  the  reformers.  "  Any  one,"  writes  Mr.  Roebuck, 
"who  will  give  himself  the  trouble  to  look  carefully  at  the  speeches  of  the 
several  members  of  these  powerful  families,  will  find  this  assertion,  to  the  very 
letter,  accurate.  The  Cavendishes,  with  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  at  their  head ; 
Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Lord  Milton,  Lord  Carlisle,  Lord  Morpeth,  Lord  Holland,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  together  with  the  men  of  ability  who  formed  their  intellectual 
condottieri — such  as  Burke,  Sheridan,  Tierney,  Romilly,  and  others — never  adopted 
reform  as  the  chief  topic  of  their  discourse,  or  made  it  the  chief  object  of  their 
labours,  except  when  driven,  by  party  necessities,  to  employ  what  always  appeared 
to  them  a  most  dangerous  weapon  of  offence.  Lord  Grey,  however,  was  still  a  re- 
former." 

When  the  Whigs  joined  Canning,  they  abandoned  all  idea  of  reform.  But 
when  Catholic  emancipation  had  been  carried,  and  they  were  left  without  a 
rally  ing-cry,  reform  was  again  placed  upon  their  banners. 

The  people,  however,  were  apathetic.  Mr.  Croker  said — "  I  find  that,  in 
1821,  nineteen  petitions  only  were  presented  in  favour  of  reform.  In  1823,  twenty- 
nine;  in  1824,  none;  1825,  none;  1826,  none;  1827,  none;  1828,  none;  1829, 
none ;  1830,  fourteen."  Such  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind  up  to  that  date. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  in  the  last  debate  on  the  English  Reform  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  thus  spoke  of  this  apathy  : — "  When  I  asked  the  noble  lord  (Althorp), 
how  he  could  support  Mr.  Canning,  who  was  the  decided  enemy  of  all  reform — 
who  refused  even  to  permit  the  franchise  to  go  to  Manchester — what  was  his 
answer  ?  His  answer  was,  that  the  people  of  England  had  become  so  indifferent 
to  reform,  that  he  never  intended  to  bring  the  question  forward  again.  I  think 
this  is  sufficient  to  justify  me  for  not  having  been  very  willing,  a  year  or  two 
subsequent  to  1827,  to  open  this  important  subject." 

In  1828  and  1829,  reform  was  discussed  in  parliament,  chiefly  in  connection 
with  the  borough  of  East  Retford  and  Penryn,  which  had  been  convicted  of  un- 
blushing corruption.     In  the  case  of  Penryn,  the  right  of  electing  two  members 
was  to  have  been  transferred  to  Manchester;  but  the  Lords  threw  out  the  bill. 
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In  the  case  of  East  Retford,  ministers  proposed  to  settle  the  question  by  extending 
the  franchise  to  the  hundred.  It  was  on  this  vote  that  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Lord 
Palmerston,  and  the  rest  of  the  Canningites,  went  out  as  anti-parliamentary 
reformers.  The  opponents  of  these  small  reformers  had  the  best  of  it.  They 
openly  avowed  that  the  corruption  which  had  been  proved  with  regard  to  these 
boroughs  existed  in  all :  they  denounced,  as  hypocrisy,  the  pretended  horror  of 
corruption  which  members  evinced ;  and  broadly  asserted  that,  notoriously,  every 
seat  was  a  subject  of  traffic,  and  that  a  borough  sending  members  to  parliament 
was  a  regular  marketable  commodity ;  that  the  voters  of  Penryn  and  East  Retford, 
who  sold  their  votes  for  a  few  shillings,  did  no  more  than  the  proprietors  of  close 
boroughs  every  day ;  and  Lord  Howick,  in  plain  terms,  appealed  to  Mr.  Peel,  the 
member  for  Westbury,  and  asked  him  whether  his  seat  had  not  been  regularly 
purchased  of  Sir  Manasseh  Lopez,  the  proprietor,  and  former  representative  of  that 
borough  ?  No  reply  was  made  to  this  question,  as  every  one  admitted  its  truth. 
The  opponents  of  the  proposed  change  not  only  declared  that  seats  were  regularly 
bought  and  sold,  but  they  went  further — defended  the  system,  and  appealed  to 
the  various  instances  of  Mr.  Pitt,  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  many  others, 
to  show  that  the  ability,  as  well  as  the  wealth  and  feelings  of  the  country,  found 
representatives  in  that  House.  These  discussions  attracted  attention  to  parlia- 
mentary reform.  The  opponents  of  Catholic  emancipation  were  frightened,  by  the 
success  of  that  measure,  into  being  reformers.  In  1829,  the  high-church-and-state 
man,  the  Marquis  of  Blandford,  moved  a  series  of  resolutions  on  the  subject.  The 
motives  which  actuated  him  were,  he  confessed,  different  from  those  by  which  the 
reformers  were  generally  actuated.  "  An  imperious  necessity,"  he  said,  "  had  been 
added  to  the  already  existing  propriety  -of  putting  down  the  boroughmonger  and 
his  trade;  all  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  country  were  in  jeopardy  so  long  as 
majorities  were  to  be  gained  by  a  traffic  of  seats  and  services.  After  what  had 
happened,  the  country  demanded  some  statutory  provision  to  secure  its  trade,  and 
its  agriculture,  and  manufactures ;  and  more  especially  to  secure  the  interests  of 
the  Protestant  community  against  the  influx  and  increase  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
party."  The  resolutions  were  rejected  by  a  majority  of  401  to  118. 

The  next  move  was  that  by  Mr.  Calvert,  who  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to 
prevent  bribery  in  the  borough  of  East  Retford.  Mr.  Tennyson  moved,  as  an 
amendment,  "  To  exclude  the  borough  of  East  Retford  from  electing  burgesses  to 
serve  in  parliament,  and  to  enable  the  town  of  Birmingham  to  return  two  repre- 
sentatives in  lieu  thereof."  The  effect  of  this  constant  discussion  was  now  seen  in 
the  increased  anxiety  of  the  more  sagacious — "  the  more  long-headed  and  crafty," 
as  Lord  Brougham  calls  them — of  the  enemies  of  reform  (the  Canningites,  headed 
by  Mr.  Huskisson  and  Lord  Palmerston),  that  some  scheme  of  partial  reform  should 
be  adopted,  in  order  to  guard  against  what  Mr.  Huskisson  termed  the  growing 
danger  of  sweeping  reform,  on  principles  too  abstract  and  general.  Lord  Howick 
had,  early  in  the  debate,  expressed  his  own  peculiar  views  on  the  subject,  to  which 
after-events  gave  an  interest ;  his  opinions  appearing  to  have  been  shared  by  his 
father,  and  by  him  put  into  practice  in  the  great  reform  which  took  place  during 
his  administration.  He  (Lord  Howick)  lamented  that,  by  the  forms  of  the  House, 
he  was  prevented  moving  certain  resolutions  which  he  had  prepared,  and  which  he 
read;  the  last  and  most  important  of  which  was,  "That  this  House,  therefore, 
finding  that  the  passing  of  specific  bills,  directed  against  particular  cases,  has 
neither  had  the  effect  of  removing  the  existence,  or  arresting  the  progress  of  cor- 
ruption, is  of  opinion  that  its  character  may  be  best  vindicated  by  abandoning 
these  useless  and  expensive  proceedings,  in  order  to  adopt  some  general  and  com- 
prehensive measure,  as  the  only  means  of  checking  so  scandalous  an  abuse."  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  with  astonishing  confidence,  denied  the  truth  of  the  noble  lord's  accu- 
sation. He  insisted,  much  to  the  amusement  and  edification  of  the  House,  on  the 
virtue  of  the  borough  constituencies.  "  I  cannot  agree,"  he  said,  "  with  the  noble 
lord  in  the  declaration  of  general  bribery  and  corruption  among  the  cities  and 
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boroughs.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  include  in  such  an  accusation  the  borough  of 
Westbury,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent."  Of  course,  the  amendment 
was  lost. 

Very  timid  reformers  were  the  Whigs  originally.  On  the  23rd  of  February, 
1830,  Lord  John  Eussell  asked  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to  enable  the  towns  of 
Manchester,  Leeds,  and  Birmingham  to  return  representatives  to  serve  in  parlia- 
ment." A  milder  measure  could  not  well  have  been  proposed.  The  debate  was 
instructive,  as  evincing  how  little,  in  the  way  of  parliamentary  reform,  was  desired 
by  the  Whigs ;  and  how  blind  was  Sir  Kobert  Peel  to  its  importance  and  necessity. 
He  began  by  remarking,  that  although  he  had  been  in  parliament  so  many  years, 
that  was  the  first  occasion  on  which  he  had  expressed,  in  words,  an  opinion  on 
reform.  With  fatal  perversity  he  chose  this  moment  as  the  most  opportune  for 
the  declaration  of  a  sweeping,  decided,  uncompromising  opposition  to  change  of 
every  sort.  Mr.  Brougham  closed  the  debate  by  a  speech  of  great  power,  and  of 
admirable  temper.  He  answered  the  objections  raised  to  reform  in  general,  and  to 
the  proposed  plan  of  Lord  Eussell  in  particular.  He  set  forth,  in  temperate 
phrase,  the  benefits  which  he  hoped  would  be  the  result  of  parliamentary  reform. 
"  His  friends,"  he  said,  "  wish  to  see  the  machine  of  government  better  regulated 
than  at  present ;  to  substitute  influence  for  force ;  love  for  fear ;  confidence  for 
distrust.  They  wish  to  see  all  these  latter  things  rendered  nugatory  and  needless 
by  a  popular  representation.  By  this  we  shall  confirm  the  stability  of  existing 
institutions,  not  weaken  the  popular  attachment  to  them."  Lord  John  Eussell's 
motion  was  rejected;  the  numbers,  on  division,  being — for  it,  140;  against  it,  188. 

The  intentions  of  the  Whigs  were  still  further  illustrated  when,  in  May  of  the 
same  year,  Mr.  Daniel  O'Connell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  for  the  effec- 
tual radical  reform  of  abuses  in  the  representation  of  the  people  in  the  Commons' 
house  of  parliament."  His  proposals  were — universal  suffrage,  triennial  parlia- 
ments, and  vote  by  ballot.  Lord  John  Eussell,  upon  this,  moved  an  amendment, 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  give  the  motion  a  direct  negative,  and  thus  vote 
against  all  reform ;  and  because  he  was  not  prepared,  by  an  affirmative  vote,  to 
sanction  opinions  which,  in  reality,  he  disapproved.  The  resolutions  were — "  That 
it  is  expedient  to  extend  the  basis  of  representation  of  the  people  in  this  House  : 
that  it  is  expedient  to  give  members  to  large  unrepresented  towns,  and  additional 
members  to  counties  of  greatest  wealth  and  population.  That,  in  order  to  obtain 
this  object  without  inconvenience,  it  is  expedient  that  a  number  of  smaller 
boroughs,  not  exceeding  sixty,  and  not  containing  more  than  2,500  inhabitants 
each,  should,  for  the  future,  return  only  one  member  to  serve  in  parliament.  That 
it  is  expedient  that  compensation  should  be  granted  to  the  boroughs  which  shall 
lose  their  right  of  returning  two  members  to  parliament,  by  means  of  a  fixed  sum, 
to  be  applied  to  that  purpose  annually,  for  several  years."  Mr.  O'Connell  com- 
plained, as  he  had  every  reason  to  do,  of  the  unfair  character  of  this  Whig  amend- 
ment. The  truth  was,  the  discussion  was  taken  at  an  inconvenient  time  for  the 
Whigs :  they  were,  as  Mr.  Eoebuck  says,  "  unwilling  yet  to  give  up  all  hopes  of 
office  in  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  king  was  known  to  be  dan- 
gerously ill;  his  immediate  death  was,  indeed,  expected;  on  which  they  hoped 
(the  king's  personal  objection  to  Mr.  Brougham  being  no  longer  in  the  way)  that 
the  duke  would  frankly  join  those  by  whose  aid  he  was  retained  in  office.  At  all 
events,  they  desired,  before  open  hostility  was  formally  declared,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  reluctance  shown  by  the  duke  to  ally  himself  to  their  party,  arose 
from  the  king's  dislike,  or  their  own ;  whether,  in  fact,  the  king's  antipathies  were 
not  made  a  pretence  by  which  the  minister  was  enabled  to  hide,  yet  pursue,  his 
own  desires.  The  Whigs,  therefore,  employed  the  resolutions  of  Lord  John  Eussell 
as  a  means  by  which  they  might  avoid  a  direct  rupture  with  the  administration, 
and  still  preserve  the  character  of  reformers.  These  resolutions  did  not  prevent 
their  adopting,  at  an  after  period,  if  they  should  think  fit,  any,  even  the  widest, 
measure  of  parliamentary  reform."  Mr.  O'Connell's  motion  was  lost  by  a  majority 
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of  306.  For  Lord  John  Russell's,  the  numbers  were — 117;  against,  213:  and  thus, 
for  that  year,  ceased  the  struggle  for  parliamentary  reform. 

A  little  later,  the  bill  for  the  disfranchisement  of  East  Retford  was  carried. 
The  expenses  in  connection  with  it  amounted  to  £10,000.  "This,"  said  Lord 
John  Russell,  July  22nd,  "  and  the  manner  in  which  the  East  Retford  Reform 
Bill  has  been  conducted  in  the  House  of  Lords,  will  form  a  good  argument,  in  a 
future  session  of  parliament,  for  the  adoption  of  some  better  mode  than  the 
present  for  the  correction  of  corrupt  boroughs."  The  absurdity  of  the  whole 
transaction  was  ably  shown  by  Lord  Grey,  July  19th.  "Why,  my  lords,"  said  he, 
"  is  it  not  notorious,  at  this  moment,  that  while  we  are  affecting  all  this  purity 
with  respect  to  this  borough,  some  of  whose  burgesses  are  said  to  have  received 
forty  guineas,  there  are  peers  in  this  House  avowedly  receiving  £1,200  or  £1,800 
a  year  from  the  representatives  of  boroughs,  who  have  positively  purchased  the 
right  to  a  seat  in  parliament,  in  the  representation  of  places  under  their  imme- 
diate influence  ?  Then  I  say,  do  not  be  cajoled  by  this  hypocrisy  any  longer." 

A  new  king  came  to  the  throne,  and  party  strife  became  fierce.  As  Mr.  Roe- 
buck says — "  The  ill-temper  of  the  opposition  was  evinced  by  the  marked  change 
which  took  place  in  their  language."  Notices  of  hostile  motions  abounded.  The 
corn-laws  and  colonial  slavery  were  the  subjects  selected.  In  the  debates  on  the 
address,  the  civil  list  and  the  regency  were  dwelt  on.  The  Princess  Victoria  was  a 
child,  eleven  years  of  age.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland,  the  most  unpopular  man  in 
the  country,  was  the  eldest  of  the  remaining  brothers  of  the  king,  and,  supposing 
the  latter  dead,  heir-presumptive  of  the  throne  of  England,  and  actually  King  of 
Hanover.  In  ultra-Tory  quarters,  it  had  been  already  whispered,  that  it  were 
desirable  that  he  should  ascend  the  throne  in  preference  to  the  Duke  of  Clarence ; 
and  at  that  very  moment  the  Peninsula  was  ravaged  with  war  on  account  of  a 
disputed  succession.  Lord  Althorp  and  the  Whigs  had  every  reason,  then,  to  force 
upon  the  administration  an  immediate  settlement  of  a  question  so  difficult  and 
momentous.  "  We  are  now  calm,"  said  Mr.  Brougham,  "  and  can  discuss,  without 
heat,  the  various  claims  of  the  several  princes  of  the  blood :  but  who  can  answer 
for  our  being  able,  at  some  future  period,  with  the  same  deliberation,  to  decide 
upon  the  rival  claims  to  the  regency  for  the  seven  years  of  minority  ?  Can  we 
promise  ourselves  a  calm  discussion  of  the  subject  when  there  should  be  an  actual 
accession  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland  to  the  throne  of  Hanover,  and  parliament 
suddenly  called  upon  to  decide  upon  his  election  to  the  regency,  to  the  supreme 
rule  in  this  country,  to  which,  according  to  the  principle  of  Mr.  Pitt,  he  has  a 
paramount  claim,  although  he  has  a  strict  legal  right  ?" 

In  October  a  new  parliament  met.  By  this  time  the  dissatisfaction  with  the 
Wellington  ministry  had  reached  its  climax.  Deserted  by  the  ultra-Tories  on  one 
side,  and  attacked  fiercely  by  the  Whigs  on  the  other,  it  was  clear  its  days  were 
numbered.  The  economical  administration  of  the  duke  had  also  alienated  many  of 
the  supporters  who  worship  the  powers  that  be,  if  their  loyalty  is  remunerative. 
Besides,  as  we  have  intimated,  the  revolutionary  disturbances  abroad  had  materially 
accelerated  the  demand  for  reform  at  home,  arid  induced  the  people  to  give  an 
attention  to  foreign  politics  such  as,  in  this  country,  is  seldom  bestowed  on  them. 
Unfortunately  the  post  of  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  this  country,  was 
held  by  Lord  Aberdeen,  known  to  the  public  chiefly  by  Byron's  verse — 

"  First  in  the  oat-fed  phalanx  shall  be  seen 
The  travelled  thane,  Athenian  Aberdeen." 

His  lordship  had  begun  life  as  a  high  Tory.  In  1811,  he  made  his  maiden  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  occasion  of  moving  the  address  in  answer  to  the 
prince-regent's  speech.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was  despatched  to  Vienna,  to 
endeavour  to  win  over  Austria  to  the  side  of  the  allies.  The  mission  was  successful, 
and  he  remained  in  attendance  on  the  Austrian  emperor,  with  few  exceptions,  till 
the  end  of  the  war.  His  residence  abroad,  at  that  time,  afforded  him  ample  oppor- 
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tunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  policy  and  resources  of  Austria  and  other 
foreign  states,  of  which  he  made  excellent  use.  It  was  at  this  time,  also,  that  he 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Metternich,  and  other  statesmen,  who  subsequently  rose 
to  supreme  power  in  Germany ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  his  connection  with 
these  ministers  of  absolute  power  gave  a  colouring  to  the  policy  which,  as  Foreign 
Minister  of  England,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  pursue.  On  the  formation  of  the 
Wellington  cabinet,  his  lordship  was  appointed  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster ;  but,  in  a  few  months,  he  was  installed  in  the  Foreign  Office,  at  a  critical 
crisis,  when  it  was  hardly  possible  for  him  to  act  without  giving  offence  to  the 
Liberal  party  in  England.  It  was  considered  that  he  looked  coldly  on  the  new- 
born independence  of  Greece,  and  that  he  sided  with  Don  Miguel — a  man,  in  this 
country,  everywhere  abhorred.  On  the  continent  his  lordship  was  very  unpopular. 
In  France,  more  especially,  was  he  looked  upon  as  the  enemy  of  freedom,  because 
he  was  believed  to  be,  not  merely  the  friend,  but  the  intimate  adviser  of  Prince 
Polignac.  As  a  debater  his  lordship  was  no  great  gain  to  any  administration.  He 
was  a  man  of  few  words — cold,  cautious,  reticent.  It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that 
his  foreign  policy  was,  in  some  degree,  open  to  the  charges  made  against  it.  His 
residence  abroad,  his  sympathies  with  the  despotic  powers  of  the  continent,  had 
narrowed  his  views,  and  rendered  them  unfriendly  to  popular  power.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  would  be  unjust  to  deny  that  much  of  his  policy  had  a  foundation  in  a 
principle  which  his  lordship  adopted  early,  and  to  which  he  steadily  adhered 
through  the  whole  course  of  his  political  life — the  principle  of  non-interference 
in  the  internal  affairs  of  foreign  states.  At  the  period  to  which  we  refer,  in  spite 
of  his  immediate  recognition  of  Louis  Philippe — a  step  which  had  the  effect  of 
inducing  the  despotic  powers  of  Europe  to  take  the  same  course — Lord  Aberdeen's 
foreign  policy  was  intensely  unpopular.  In  his  love  of  despotism,  the  English 
minister  was  supposed  to  have  overcome  his  dislike  to  usurpation  in  the  instance  of 
Don  Miguel,  who,  though  confessedly  a  usurper,  was  supported  by  the  despotic,  who 
are  usually  what  is  termed  the  legitimate  party,  in  the  various  countries  in  which 
those  epithets  are  employed  to  distinguish  political  factions.  But  the  fact  of 
legitimacy  happened  to  be,  in  Portugal,  on  one  side,  despotism  on  the  other ;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  the  latter,  as  represented  in  the  person  of  the  atrocious  Don  Miguel, 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  were  supposed  to  have  deserted  the 
cause  of  the  legitimate  and  helpless  Donna  Maria. 

At  the  recent  elections,  the  opposition  had  been  most  materially  strengthened 
by  the  return  of  Mr.  Hume  for  the  county  of  Middlesex,  and  of  Mr.  Brougham  for 
Yorkshire.  In  ordinary  times  these  great  constituencies  usually  selected  persons 
connected  with,  and  proposed  by,  the  great  landed  proprietors  of  the  county,  and 
who  might  be  deemed,  therefore,  rather  the  representatives  of  certain  great  families 
than  of  the  so-called  freeholders.  "  A  contest,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck,  "  for  a  small 
county,  even  in  those  days,  was  so  fearfully  expensive,  that  none  but  a  rich  man 
could  pretend  to  present  himself  as  a  candidate:  and  what  are  called  liberal 
opinions  seldom  found  favour  with  great  landed  potentates.  In  the  two  cases  here 
mentioned,  however,  neither  of  the  candidates  was  connected  with  the  landed 
proprietors  of  the  counties  for  which  they  were  chosen ;  nor  had  they  themselves 
possessions  which  gave  them  personally  any  claim  to,  or  influence  over,  the 
suffrages  of  the  freeholders.  Mr.  Hume  was,  moreover,  not  a  Whig — not,  in  any 
way,  a'  party  man  ;  nevertheless,  he  was  now  put  forward  by  the  Whig  party  as 
the  most  popular  candidate  whom  they  could  select  to  fight  the  battle  of  reform  in 
the  great  metropolitan  county :  and  although  he  had  always  professed  opinions 
far  more  democratic  than  was  agreeable  to  the  Whigs,  they  now  sought  his  aid, 
and  did  not  hesitate  to  make  common  cause  with  this  uncompromising  Radical 
reformer."  In  a  note,  Mr.  Roebuck  adds — "There  was,  indeed,  a  reason  not 
avowed  for  putting  Mr.  Hume  forward  for  Middlesex,  which,  though  a  private  one, 
still  proves  that  Mr.  Hume's  opinions  and  conduct  had  found  favour  with  the 
county.  The  electors  for  Westminster  would  certainly  have  chosen  him.  This 
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gave  Mr.  Hobhouse  an  interest  in  the  Middlesex  election,  as  a  means  of  preventing 
Mr.  Hume  from  being  his  rival  at  Westminster.  The  Whigs  had  very  lately  made 
up  their  quarrel  with  Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  now  looked  upon  him  as  one  of  them- 
selves. But  Mr.  Hobhouse  was  not  of  sufficient  popularity  to  carry  the  county 
election.  If  he  were  removed  from  Westminster,  the  Whigs  would  lose  a  vote. 
They  had  thus  another  reason  for  persuading  Mr.  Hume  to  stand  for  the  county." 

The  new  member  for  Middlesex  was  no  common  man.  He  owed  all  his  success 
in  life  to  his  industry  and  honesty.  His  father  dying  while  he  was  a  mere  child, 
his  mother  opened  a  small  shop  in  Montrose.  Joseph  was  put  apprentice  to  a 
surgeon.  Having  got  his  diploma,  he  made  several  voyages  to  India  in  his  medical 
capacity,  and  then  obtained  a  cadetship  in  the  Company's  service.  As  he  worked 
hard  and  lived  temperately,  he  soon  made  friends.  In  1803,  he  was  with  the 
division  of  the  army  under  General  Powell,  in  the  Mahratta  war ;  and  the  inter- 
preter having  died,  Hume,  who  had  in  the  meanwhile  studied  and  mastered  the 
.Mahratta  language,  was  appointed  to  the  office.  He  was  also  made  chief  of  the 
medical  staff.  But,  as  if  this  were  not  enough  to  occupy  his  full  working  power,  he 
undertook,  in  addition,  the  offices  of  pay-master  and  post-master,  and  satisfactorily 
performed  their  duties.  After  about  ten  years'  unremitting  labour,  he  returned  to 
England  with  a  competency ;  and  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  make  provision  for 
the  poorer  members  of  his  family. 

His  next  step  was  to  prepare  himself  for  public  life.     He  visited  every  town  in 
the  United  Kingdom  which  enjoyed  any  degree  of  manufacturing  celebrity:  he 
travelled  abroad  with  the  same  purpose.     When  he  entered  parliament,  which 
took  place  in  1815,  he  was  equally  untiring  and  energetic.     He  rose  at  six  ;  wrote 
letters,  and  arranged  his  papers  for  the  House  :  after  breakfast,  he  received  persons 
on  business,  sometimes  as  many  as  twenty  in  a  morning.      The   House  rarely 
assembled  without  him ;  and  however  long  the  debate  was,  there  he  generally 
remained  till  it  was  over.     No  man  was  more  abused  in  his  time.     Mr.  Hume's 
proposals  for  the  reduction  of  expenditure,  were,  in  reality,  as  little  agreeable  to 
the  Whigs  as  to  the  administration.     The  sweeping  reductions  that  he  suggested ; 
the  principles  of  government  which  he  at  all  times  enunciated  with  most  pertina- 
cious and  annoying  consistency,  had  hitherto  only  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
Whig  opposition.     They  were  ever  most  careful  to  separate  themselves  from  this 
Radical  reformer ;  ever  ready  to  sneer  at  his  schemes ;  to  laugh  at  his  vulgar  and 
pitiful  notions  of  saving ;  and  to  describe  his  plans  of  reform  as  anarchical  and 
visionary.     Now  the  good-natured  and  courageous  M.P.  for  Montrose,  much  to  his 
surprise,  found  himself  an  object  of  almost  unbounded  panegyric.     "The  hopes  of 
the  opposition,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck,  "  could  always  be  accurately  appreciated  by  a 
careful  observation  of  the  language  they  employed  when  speaking  of  Mr.  Hume, 
and  his  schemes  for  the  reduction  of  expense,  or  the  improvement  of  our  financial 
regulations.     As  their  hopes  rose,  their  praise  diminished ;  but  when  they  deter- 
mined to  force  the  duke  into  an  alliance  by  proposing  popular  plans,  the  extrava- 
gances of  Mr.  Hume  were  of  great  assistance,  and  laudation  was  the  order  of  the 
day.     As  the  hope  of  an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington  grew  every  day 
less,  the  sweeping  reforms  of  the  member  for  Montrose  rose  in  value,  because  they 
greatly  contributed  to  make  the  public  regard  the  administration  with  disfavour, 
and  the  opposition,  which  supported  Mr.  Hume,  as  the  earnest  friends  of  economical 
government.     Throughout  the  session,  the  friendship  of  the  opposition  increased  to 
him  in  fervour ;  and  when,  at  length,  the  dissolution  came,  and  hostility  to  tho 
administration  was  openly  declared,  it  suited  Whig  policy  to  propose  Mr.  Hume  as 
the  popular  candidate  for  Middlesex,  and  to  support  him  with  the  whole  weight  of 
their  party  authority.     This  friendship  continued  until  the  defeat  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington ;  then  it  ceased  at  once,  and  completely." 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  we  must  chronicle  the  character,  and 
estimate  the  influence,  of  Mr.  Brougham.  His  election  for  Yorkshire  was  the 
climax  of  his  fame. 
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Lord  Brougham — as  lawyer,  philosopher,  statesman,  critic,  orator,  the  most 
remarkable  man  of  our  time — was  born  in  Edinburgh,  in  1778.  He  was  educated 
at  the  high  school  of  his  native  city ;  and  at  the  age  of  fifteen  entered  the  univer- 
sity, where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his  mathematical  pursuits.  After  com- 
pleting his  studies  there,  he  made  a  tour  in  Holland  and  Prussia ;  and,  on  his 
return,  settled  down  for  a  time  in  Edinburgh,  practising,  till  1807,  at  the  Scottish 
bar,  and  employing  his  leisure  time  by  debating  in  the  Speculative  Society,  and 
helping  to  establish  the  Edinburgh  Review.  In  1807,  he  was  called  to  the  English 
bar,  where  he  soon  acquired  considerable  practice ;  and,  in  1810,  he  entered  for  the 
borough  of  Camelford  (then  under  the  influence  of  the  Earl  of  Darlington),  and 
attached  himself  to  the  Whig  opposition.  In  1812,  he  contested  Liverpool  with 
Mr.  Canning,  and  was  defeated ;  but,  in  1816,  the  Earl  of  Darlington's  influence 
procured  him  a  seat  in  parliament  for  the  borough  of  Winchelsea.  His  defence  of 
the  queen  made  Mr.  Brougham  a  popular  idol,  but  personally  obnoxious  to  George 
IV.  On  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  Tierney,  Mr.  Brougham  became  M.P.  for  Knares- 
borough,  a  borough  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  his  former  patron  having 
become  a  supporter  of  the  Wellington  administration. 

It  is  impossible  to  chronicle  Mr.  Brougham's  labours  in  parliament  on  behalf 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  the  education  of  the  people,  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
other  liberal  measures.  His  indefatigable  industry  has  become  almost  proverbial. 
His  public  labours  have  extended  over  a  period  of  sixty  years,  in  which  he  has 
achieved  distinction  in  law,  literature,  politics,  and  science.  He  has  been  a 
mystery  to  all.  Once,  when  Sir  Samuel  Eomilly  was  requested  to  undertake  some 
new  work,  he  excused  himself,  saying  he  had  no  time :  "  but,"  he  added,  "  go  with  it 
to  that  fellow  Brougham ;  he  seems  to  have  time  for  everything."  "  The  secret," 
says  Dr.  Smiles,  "  is,  that  he  never  left  a  minute  unoccupied,  and  that  he  had  a 
constitution  of  iron."  When  arrived  at  an  age  at  which  most  men  would  have 
retired  from  the  world  to  doze  away  their  time  in  an  arm-chair,  Lord  Brougham 
commenced  and  prosecuted  a  series  of  elaborate  investigations  as  to  the  laws  of 
light,  and  he  submitted  the  results  to  the  most  scientific  audiences  that  Paris  and 
London  could  muster.  Sydney  Smith  once  recommended  him  to  confine  himself 
only  to  the  transaction  of  so  much  business  as  three  strong  men  could  get  through. 
The  superhuman  energy  of  Mr.  Brougham  was  indeed  marvellous.  It  is  recorded 
that,  on  one  occasion,  during  the  progress  of  the  queen's  trial,  he  had  dined  and 
slept  at  Holland  House.  The  next  morning,  before  breakfast,  his  host  found  him 
writing  in  the  library.  "  Are  you,"  said  he,  "  polishing  off  your  peroration  ?" 
"No,"  was  the  reply,  "I  am  drawing  up  a  clause  of  my  Education  Bill."  One 
day,  at  Paris,  he  read  a  paper  on  Optics,  at  the  Institute ;  occupied  the  whole 
forenoon  with  his  colleagues  of  that  distinguished  body ;  and,  at  seven,  was  the 
chief  and  best  talker  at  a  dinner  party,  comprising  Count  D'Orsay  and  Dumas. 
He  told  an  acquaintance,  who  was  with  him  at  that  time,  that  he  slept  soundly  for 
an  hour  after  leaving  the  Institute  ;  and  could  do  so  at  will,  during  any  interval  of 
rest,  at  any  time. 

Mr.  Brougham's  position  was  singular.  He  was  at  the  head  of  the  Whigs, 
and  yet  he  was  not  their  acknowledged  leader.  The  aristocratic  party  never  have 
recognised  ability  as  constituting  a  claim  to  leadership.  However,  they  received 
his  assistance,  intending,  when  the  victory  might  be  won,  to  forget  him  altogether 
m  the  division  of  the  spoils.  "  Even,"  says  Mr.  Eoebuck,  "during  the  two  suc- 
ceeding years  of  1829  and  1830,  although  Mr.  Brougham  was  the  chief  debater  on 
opposition  benches,  he  was  never  formally  chosen  as  the  Whig  leader,  Lord  Althorp 
being  usually  deemed  such;  though  Mr.  Brougham's  activity  and  superiority 
displeased  the  Whig  aristocracy ;  and  they,  in  after  years,  seized  the  opportunity 
which  events  offered  of  punishing  Mr.  Brougham,  and  separating  themselves 
entirely  from  him.  This  was  not  done  till  he  ceased  to  be  useful  to  their  party 
views." 

Mr.  Buxton  gives  an  amusing  idea  of  the  versatility  of  Lord  Brougham,  when, 
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as  Lord  Chancellor,  he  came  to  dine  at  the  brewery,  in  Spitalfields,  with  several 
members  of  the  government.  The  Chancellor  is  described  as  "  in  high  glee.  He 
came  in  a  shabby  black  coat,  and  old  hat — very  different  from  the  starred,  gartered, 
and  cocked-hat  dignity  of  the  venerable  Premier."  Mr.  Buxton  led  them  to  the 
steam-engine.  "  Brougham  ascended  the  steps,  and  commenced  a  lecture  upon 
steam-power,  and  told  many  entertaining  anecdotes.  And  when  we  left  the 
engine,  he  went  on  lecturing  as  to  the  other  parts  of  the  machinery ;  so  that 
Joseph  John  Gurney  said  he  understood  brewing  better  than  any  person  on  the 
premises.  I  had  Mr.  Gow  up,  with  his  accounts,  to  explain  how  much  our  horses 
cost  each  per  annum ;  and  Brougham  entered  into  long  calculations  on  the  subject. 
To  describe  the  variety  of  his  conversation  is  impossible.  The  Chancellor  lost  not 
a  moment ;  he  was  always  eating,  drinking,  talking,  or  laughing :  his  powers  of 
laughing  seemed  on  a  level  with  his  other  capacities.  Talking  of  grace  before 
dinner,  he  said — '  I  like  the  Dutch  grace  best ;  they  sit  perfectly  still  and  quiet  for 
a  minute  or  two.  I  thought  it  very  solemn.'  Again — '  I  am  a  great  admirer  of 
the  church ;  but  the  clergy  have  one  fault — they  grow  immortal  in  this  world. 
You  cannot  think  how  they  trouble  me  by  living  so  long.  I  have  three,  upwards 
of  ninety  years  old — bedridden,  bereft  of  understanding,  incapable  of  enjoyment, 
and  of  doing  duty  ;•  but  they  will  live,  and  are  keeping  men  I  long  to  provide  for 
out  of  their  benefices.'  *  *  *  *  We  then  talked  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  I  said — '  I  hope  to  see  the  day  in  which  you  shall  be  sitting  in  your  court,  and 
calling  for  the  next  case,  and  the  officer  of  the  court  shall  tell  you  that  all  the 
cases  are  disposed  of :  that  will  be  the  most  glorious  hour  in  your  life.'  'Well,' 
said  he,  '  that  you  shall  see ;  and  see  it,  too,  before  the  close  of  the  session.  Depend 
upon  it,  there  shall  not  be  an  appeal  case  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  two  months 
time.'  He  inquired  the  wages  of  the  draymen.  I  told  him  about  forty-five 
shillings  weekly ;  and  we  allow  them  to  provide  substitutes  for  a  day  or  two  in  the 
week ;  but  we  insist  on  their  paying  them  at  the  rate  of  twenty-six  shillings  per 
week.  '  Yes,'  said  he,  '  I  understand ;  these  rich  and  beneficed  gentry  employ 
curates ;  and  the  curates  of  the  draymen  get  as  much  salary  as  those  of  the  clergy.' 
After  dinner,  we  took  them  to  see  the  horses.  Somebody  said — '  Now  the  Lord 
Chancellor  will  be  at  a  loss ;  at  all  events,  he  knows  nothing  about  horses.'  How- 
ever, fortune  favoured  him,  for  he  selected  one  of  the  best  of  them,  and  pointed 
out  its  merits.  Someone  proposed  that  he  should  get  upon  his  back,  and  ride  him 
round  the  yard  ;  which  he  seemed  very  willing  to  do.  And  thus  ends  my  history 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor."  "No  wonder,"  as  Mr.  Gurney  wrote,  "we  were  all 
delighted  with  his  entertaining  rapidity  of  thought,  ready  wit,  and  evident  good 
feeling." 

Mr.  Charles  Knight  supplies  us  with  further  illustrations  of  the  versatility 
and  industry  of  Mr.  Brougham.  He  can  scarcely  realise  the  withering  orator  of 
1820,  as  "he  listened  to  the  unpretentious"  and  often  playful  words  of  one  of  the 
best  table-talkers  of  1826."  On  another  occasion  he  sits  in  the  House,  under  the 
gallery,  while  Mr.  Brougham  speaks  on  the  subject  of  reforms  in  the  courts  of 
common  law.  "  During  the  whole  time,  from  five  o'clock  till  eleven,  there  were 
no  signs  of  impatience  in  an  audience  always  impatient  of  tediousness.  The 
speaker's  power  of  memory  in  dealing  with  technical  facts;  his  readiness  in 
massing  these  complicated  details,  so  as  to  make  them  tell  upon  his  general  argu- 
ment; his  delivery,  now  familiar  and  jocose,  now  impressive  and  almost  solemn — 
these  qualities  held  many  of  the  listeners  from  the  first  hour  to  the  last,  when 
the  magnificent  peroration  sent  many  home  with  the  hope,  if  not  the  resolve, 
that  law  should  be  no  longer  dear,  but  cheap."  Mr.  Knight  says  that  Lord 
Althorp  almost  forced  the  great  seal  upon  Mr.  Brougham,  who  exclaimed,  again 
and  again — "  What,  leave  the  House  of  Commons  I"  And  he  gives  us  an  amusing 
peep  at  his  lordship  thus  suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  political  crisis,  elevated 
and  entrusted  with  responsibilities  of  the  most  pressing  and  momentous  character. 
His  lordship  had  only  been  a  week  in  office,  when  he  had  ready  for  publication, 
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Paley's  Natural  Theology,  with  Notes,  and  an  Introductory  Discourse,  by  him- 
self. "  Having,"  says  Mr.  Knight,  "  received  a  note  from  Lord  Brougham  to  come 
to  his  private  room  in  the  House  of  Lords  before  the  afternoon  meeting  of  the 
House,  I  had  a  very  hurried  interview.  The  time  was  expired  for  his  moving  into 
the  House ;  the  mace  and  purse  were  in  the  passage ;  anxious  ushers  were  about 
the  door.  '  I  can  only  stay  to  say  a  word,'  he  exclaimed ;  '  advertise  Paley 
to-morrow  morning.'  He  rushed  along  as  nimbly  as  that  officer  of  Elizabeth,  of 
whom  it  was  said — 

"  '  The  grave  Lord  Keeper  led  the  brawls.' 

The  panting  mace-Dearer  toiled  after  him  in  vain.  I  stepped  out  of  the  room, 
and  saw  the  officials  looking  somewhat  as  the  royal  ushers  of  Versailles  might 
have  looked  when  shoestrings  heralded  the  revolution,  and  bastiles  and  buckles 
were  doomed.  I  ventured  to  say  to  one  of  these  solemn  men  in  black,  '  Is  that 
quite  regular  ?'  '  Eegular,  sir !  oh  dear  !— the  last  was  bad  enough ;  but  this 
one — oh  dear !'  Chaos  was  come  again."  Mr.  Knight  then  pays  him  a  visit  at 
Brougham  Hall,  where  he  is  delighted  with  the  great  Chancellor's  "regulated 
industry ;"  his  "  constant  good-humour ;"  his  "  high  hopes  for  the  improvement 
of  his  fellow-creatures." 

The  fatal  declaration  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  has  already  been  referred  to. 
The  subject  of  parliamentary  reform  was  fixed  for  the  16th  of  November,  when 
Mr.  Brougham's  motion  was  to  be  considered.  The  plan  he  intended  to  propose 
was  communicated  formally  to  the  Whig  party,  and  was  very  generally  known,  and 
openly  canvassed.  It  was  as  follows : — 

1.  All  copyholders  and  leaseholders  were  to  have  votes. 

2.  All  householders  were  also  to  have  votes,  regardless  of  the  rent  or  value  of 
the  house. 

3.  The  great  towns — such  as   Manchester,   Glasgow,   Leeds,   Sheffield,   and 
others — were  to  have  members. 

4.  All  the  rotten  boroughs  were  to  be  deprived  each  of  half  of  their  present 
number  of  members  ;  leaving,  at  least,  one  member  to  each. 

5.  All  out-voters  of  towns  were  to  be  disfranchised ;  but  in  counties  it  was 
intended  to  permit  them  still  to  have  votes. 

6.  Freemen  to  vote  if  resident  in  the  borough  for  six  months. 

7.  Elections  were,  in  all  cases,  to  be  effected  in  one  day. 

8.  A  further  point,  but  not  so  formally  propounded  as  the  seven  first  mentioned, 
was,  that  the  number  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  to  be  restricted  to  500. 

As  regarded  Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  same  principles  were  to  be  applied. 

The  relative  numbers,  as  regarded  Scotland,  were  to  remain  as  at  present. 
Ireland  was  to  have  100,  if  the  whole  number  were  to  be,  as  now,  658 ;  but  if 
that  were  reduced  to  500  members,  then  Ireland  was  to  have  eighty  members. 

The  universities  were  to  remain  as  at  present. 

When  the  time  had  come  for  the  motion  to  be  brought  forward,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  formally  stated  to  the  House  the  resignation  of  ministers. 

Lord  Althorp,  who  acted  as  leader  of  the  Whigs,  then  suggested  to  Mr. 
Brougham  the  propriety  of  adjourning  his  motion.  He  was,  indeed,  wholly  unpre- 
pared; was  without  notes  or  documents  of  any  kind;  and  had  abstained  from 
going  through  the  labour  of  preparation,  because  he  had  learned  from  one  of  the 
retiring  ministry  their  determination  to  resign.  At  this  time  he  must  have  felt,  as 
all  the  world  believed,  that  the  wish  of  the  Whig  leaders  was,  if  possible,  to  frame 
an  administration  without  him.  Mr.  Brougham  felt  the  difficulty  of  his  situa- 
tion. He  agreed  to  allow  the  motion  to  be  postponed.  He  stated,  in  reply — "  I 
beg  it,  therefore,  to  be  understood,  that  if  I  yield,  I  do  so  in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  the  House.  And  further,  as  no  change  that  may  take  place  in  the  adminis- 
tration can  by  any  possibility  affect  me,  I  beg  it  to  be  understood,  that  in  putting 
off  the  motion,  I  will  put  it  off  to  the  25th  of  this  month,  and  no  longer.  I  will 
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then,  and  at  no  more  distant  day,  bring  forward  the  question  of  parliamentary 
reform,  whatever  may  be  the  condition  of  circumstances,  and  whoever  may  be  his 
majesty's  ministers."  Clearly  Mr.  Brougham  was  displeased,  as  he  had  every  right 
to  be. 

The  negotiations  at  this  period  of  our  parliamentary  history  are  obscure.  It 
is  said,  when  Lord  Grey  was  commanded  by  the  king  to  form  an  administration, 
he  undertook  the  task,  believing  that,  without  Mr.  Brougham's  aid,  he  could  not 
form  an  effective  government,  and  that  the  king  had  no  objection  to  Mr. 
Brougham  receiving  some  important  office.  With  this  view,  the  list  submitted  to 
his  majesty  contained  the  name  of  Mr.  Brougham,  as  Master  of  the  Rolls;  to 
which,  it  is  said,  the  king  at  once  objected.  The  story  is  not  consistent  with  the 
tale  told  of  Mr.  Brougham's  rejecting  the  office  of  Attorney-general,  and  of  Lord 
Grey  thereupon  stating  the  failure  of  his  attempts  to  form  an  administration  to 
the  king,  who  said — "  Why  not  make  him  Chancellor  ?  Have  you  thought  of  that  ?" 
It  is  clear  no  Liberal  administration  could  have  lasted  a  day  without  the  splendid 
talents  of  Mr.  Brougham  being  enlisted  in  its  support ;  and  yet  he  had  to  bide  his 
time,  instead  of  being  at  once  sent  for.  Another  day  passed  over,  and  Mr. 
Brougham  was  still  unaccountably  neglected.  In  making  some  observations  on 
a  speech  by  Sir  W.  Eidley,  relative  to  the  postponement  of  certain  inquiries  into 
election  petitions,  Mr.  Brougham  implied  there  was  no  need  for  postponement ; 
adding — "  I  speak  this  with  all  due  respect  for  the  future  administration,  and 
with  all  due  respect  for  the  distinguished  persons  of  whom  it  may  be  composed, 
and  who  will  undoubtedly  govern  the  country  upon  right  principles.  /  have 
nothing  to  do  with  them  except  in  the  respect  I  bear  them ;  and,  as  a  member  of 
this  House,  I  state  this  for  the  information  of  those  who  may  feel  any  interest  in 
the  matter.'1''  On  the  Monday  after  making  this  statement,  to  the  astonishment  of 
all  the  world,  Mr.  Brougham  appeared  as  Lord  Chancellor  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
Noble  lords  had  pleaded  the  cause  of  the  ministry ;  had  shown  how  hopeless  was 
their  position  without  his  aid ;  how  even  he  himself  had  little  chance  of  carrying 
parliamentary  reform  unless  he  aided  them.  And  thus  Mr.  Brougham  gave  up  his 
proud  position  as  M.P.  for  Yorkshire,  and  all  his  gains  at  the  bar  (which  were 
large),  to  help  the  Whigs  to  power,  from  which  he  was  ejected  by  them  directly 
an  opportunity  offered.  However,  he  passed  the  Reform  Bill,  and,  so  far,  deserved 
well  of  his  country. 

Thus  we  see  a  reform  cabinet  in  office.  Its  leader  is  Earl  Grey,  a  nobleman 
of  unsullied  reputation.  He  had  been,  early  in  life,  and  during  the  terrible  tragedy 
of  the  French  revolution,  an  avowed  reformer.  "  His  declaration  of  principles," 
says  Mr.  Roebuck,  "  in  those  days,  went  somewhat  further  than  the  leading  Whigs 
chose  to  follow.  There  was,  however,  in  Lord  Grey's  manner,  at  every  period  of 
his  life,  a  certain  stateliness,  which  induced  both  his  friends  and  his  opponents  to 
class  him  as  a  very  aristocratic  Liberal.  There  was  nothing  in  his  mental  or  moral 
character  which  fitted  him  for  the  career  of  a  demagogue ;  and  all  his  efforts  in 
support  of  an  extension  of  the  suffrage,  though  sometimes,  in  argument,  supported 
and  enforced  by  wide  generalities  respecting  popular  rights,  never  made  him  a 
favourite  with  the  people.  Later  in  life,  when  he  became  a  peer,  his  fervour  on 
the  question  of  reform  was  very  much  diminished,  and  his  attention,  like  that  of 
all  other  men  of  those  days,  was  directed  to  the  great  struggle  maintained  with 
Napoleon.  Lord  Grey  was  inclined  to  peace  so  long  as  it  was  possible  ;  and  never 
failed  to  give  expression  to  his  peaceful  desires  upon  all  fitting  occasions.  When, 
at  length,  peace  came,  and  Napoleon  was  subdued,  he  again,  from  time  to  time, 
expressed  his  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  a  reform  in  parliament.  This  opinion 
was  stated  with  a  certain  grave  earnestness  which  made  men  believe  it  to  be  that 
really  entertained  by  the  noble  lord.  There  was,  however,  nothing  beyond  the 
decorous  gravity  which  always  attended  him,  which  induced  the  world  to  put  faith 
in  these  professions.  He  spoke  without  passion,  and  never  evinced  much  sympathy 
with  the  people."  At  the  time  of  his  taking  office,  he  had  been  nearly  forty-five 
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years  a  senator,  as  he  went  into  parliament  for  Northumberland  when  he  was 
twenty-two.  An  accurate  observer  described  him  as  "  the  dignified,  stiff,  sedate, 
British  nobleman  of  the  old  school."  Wilberforce  had  a  high  opinion  of  his 
lordship :  he  writes  to  Mr.  Babington — "  Earl  Grey  I  value  very  highly 
indeed."  In  a  little  while  his  lordship  was  popular ;  in  a  little  while  the  ministry 
was  so  overrun  with  Greys  that  they  became  unbearable.  Under  the  date 
of  1831,  Miss  Cornelia  Knight  enters  in  her  Diary — "  Somebody  having  said,  in 
conversation,  that  ministers  had  advised  his  majesty  to  dismiss  his  household 
troops,  a  gentleman  answered — '  In  that  case,  he  should  begin  by  dismissing  the 
Greys.'  "  Mr.  Bulwer  is  our  authority  for  the  following : — "  A  gentleman  without 
a  shilling  proposed  to  an  heiress.  Her  father  delicately  asked  his  pretensions. 
'  I  have  little  at  present,'  said  he,  '  but  my  expectations  are  very  great.'  '  Ah  I 
indeed.'  '  Yes ;  you  may  easily  conceive  their  extent  when  I  tell  you  that  I  have 
one  cousin  a  Grenville,  and  another  a  Grey.'  The  fond  father  was  satisfied. 
Nothing  more  was  required." 

We  return  to  the  cabinet,  the  remaining  members  of  which,  with  the  exception 
of  Sir  James  Graham  and  Lord  Palmerston,  were  persons  of  very  narrow  ability,  of 
small  reputation  for  talent,  and  without  influence  with  the  people,  either  on  the 
ground  of  capacity,  or  that  of  earnest  popular  leaning.  The  aristocratic  character 
of  this  Liberal  administration  also  excited  remark ;  and  men  observed  that  there 
were  only  two  members  of  the  cabinet  who  were  not  peers,  or  the  sons  of  peers. 
The  list  was  as  follows : — 

Lord  Grey First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Premier. 

Lord  Brougham  ....     Lord  Chancellor. 

T     A  AUI    ,  (  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  Leader  of  the 

LordAlthorp |      House  of  Commons. 

Marquis  of  Lansdowne  .     .     President  of  the  Council. 

Lord  Durham Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Lord  Melbourne  .  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 


Lord  Palmerston . 
Lord  Goderich 
Sir  James  Graham 
Mr.  Charles  Grant 
Duke  of  Richmond 


Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs. 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies. 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
President  of  the  Board  of  Control. 
Postmaster-general. 


Lord  Holland Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster. 

Lord  Carlisle Without  office. 

In  office,  but  not  of  the  Cabinet,  were— 
Lord  John  Russell   .     .     .     Paymaster  of  the  Forces. 

Tn_j  A,,_Wo«j  (  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  Master  of 

Lord  Auckland    .    .    .     ,|     the  ffint 

Mr.  Charles  W.  W.  Wynn     Secretary  at  War. 

Sir  James  Kempt          .     .     Master-general  of  the  Ordnance. 

Duke  of  Devonshire .     .     .     Lord  Chamberlain. 

Marquis  Wellesley    .     ,     .     Lord  Steward. 

Mr.  Agar  Ellis     ....     First  Commissioner  of  Land  Revenue. 

Mr.  C.  P.  Thomson .          .  {  Tre,asurfr  of  the   Navy,  Vice-President  of  the 

(      Board  of  Iraue. 

Sir  Thomas  Denman     .     .     Attorney-general. 
Sir  W.  Home Solicitor-general. 

In  Ireland. 
Marquis  of  Anglesea.  Lord-Lieutenant. 


Lord  Plunkett 
Sir  John  Byng  . 
Mr.  Stanley  .  . 
Mr.  Pennef ather . 
Mr.  Crampton  _ . 


Lord  Chancellor. 
Commander  of  the  Forces. 
Chief  Secretary. 
Attorney-general. 
Solicitor-general. 


In  Scotland. 

Mr.  Jefferey  ".....     Lord  Advocate. 
Mr.  Cockburn Solicitor-general. 
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Some  of  the  above  appointments  excited  surprise.  Lords  Melbourne,  Pal- 
merston,  Goderich,  and  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  were  old  friends  of  Mr.  Canning,  and 
had  formed  part  of  the  administration  against  which  Lord  Grey  had  declared  open 
war.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  again,  belonged  to  the  old  Tory  party :  and,  more 
wonderful  to  relate  still,  Sir  Edward  Knatchbull,  the  bitter  opponent  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  would  have  been  included  in  the  new  government,  had  his  seat  for  Kent  been 
secure.  The  public  was  not  in  a  critical  mood,  and  waited  patiently  for  the  meeting 
of  parliament  next  year. 

In  the  meanwhile,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Lord  Durham  (Lord  Grey's  son- 
in-law),  Lord  Duncannon,  and  Sir  James  Graham,  was  appointed  to  frame  a  com- 
prehensive plan  of  reform.  Their  instructions  were,  to  prepare  a  measure  which 
should  at  once  satisfy  public  opinion  and  be  final,  and  which  yet,  at  the  same  time, 
should  be  based  on  property,  and  regardful  of  existing  territorial  divisions  and  rights. 
As  point  after  point  was  agreed  on,  Lord  Durham,  on  behalf  of  the  committee, 
recorded  the  decisions  in  writing.  Lord  John  Russell  furnished  the  materials  of 
Schedules  A  and  B,  and  took  care  that  Tavistock  should  escape  the  disfranchise- 
ment  dealt  to  boroughs  equally  insignificant,  but  less  respectably  connected.  Lord 
Durham  eagerly  pressed  the  proposal  to  give  members  to  the  metropolitan  districts ; 
and  the  question  of  the  town  franchise  was  the  subject  of  anxious  consideration  by 
the  whole  of  the  committee.  The  measure  resulting  from  these  labours  was 
explained,  in  writing,  by  Lord  Durham,  in  the  form  of  a  report  to  the  cabinet. 
Their  task  was  not  an  easy  one,  as  they  had  to  bear  in  mind  the  reluctance  of  the 
king,  well  known  to  them,  but  strenuously  denied ;  and  the  unpleasant  fact  that, 
in  the  cabinet  itself,  were  to  be  found  stubborn  opponents  as  well  as  timid  friends. 
At  Brookes',  1831,  Tom  Moore  writes — "On  my  expressing  my  curiosity  to  know 
how  such  men  as  Lords  Lansdowne,  Holland,  and  Melbourne — to  say  nothing  of  the 
Canningrtes — came  to  let  themselves  be  hustled  into  such  a  measure,  Lord  —  —  said 
it  was  certain  that  Lord  Durham  was  at  the  bottom  of  it  all ;  that,  from  his 
influence  with  Lord  Grey,  he  got  it  into  his  mind ;  and  then  Lord  Grey's  influence 
with  his  colleagues,  representing  it  must  either  be  this  measure  or  resignation,  did 
all  the  rest.  Lord  Lansdowne,  while  at  all  times  disposed  to  liberalise  the  working 
of  our  institutions,  has,  individually,  been  for  leaving  their  machinery  as  it  is ;  and 
Lord  Melbourne's  view  of  reform  has  always  been  that  which,  in  politics  as  well  as 
religion,  most  defies  conversion ;  and  that  is,  the  scoffer's  view."  At  all  the  clubs 
the  ministerial  plan  was  regarded  with  terror  and  despair. 

On  the  30th  of  January,  1831,  the  scheme  was  submitted,  by  Lord  Grey,  to  the 
king,  by  whom  it  was  discussed  from  point  to  point,  and  eventually  sanctioned. 
The  whole  was  then  reduced  to  the  shape  of  the  bill,  which  was  eventually  proposed 
to  parliament.  The  two  Houses  reassembled  on  the  3rd  of  February,  the  day  to 
which  they  stood  adjourned.  Lord  Grey,  in  the  Lords,  and  Lord  Althorp,  in  the 
Commons,  gave  on  that  evening  the  same  information  respecting  ministerial  inten- 
tions on  the  subject  of  reform.  Parliament  was  informed  that  the  ministers  had 
framed  a  measure,  to  which  they  had  unanimously  assented ;  and  that  this  carefully- 
matured  plan  would  be  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday,  the  1st 
of  March.  This  gave  time  for  the  public  to  become  excited,  and  to  deluge  the 
House  with  petitions.  The  honour  of  unfolding  the  ministerial  plan  to  a  crowded 
•House  was  conferred  on  Lord  John  Russell. 

The  diminutive  figure,  and  the  chilling  presence  of  Lord  John  Russell,  are  by 
this  time  familiar  to  the  British  public.  Circumstances  early  placed  his  lord- 
ship on  the  pedestal.  He  is  the  third  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  was 
born  in  1792,  in  Hertford  Street,  May  Fair.  His  lordship  is  an  hereditary  politician ; 
and  as  a  scion  of  the  noble  house  of  Bedford,  and  a  student  at  Edinburgh,  under 
Professor  Dugald  Stuart,  ripened  into  that  mild  liberalism  in  which  he  has  ever 
since  rejoiced.  After  spending  a  few  years  in  foreign  travel,  we  see  him,  in 
1813,  returned  as  M.P.  for  Tavistock;  but,  on  finding  himself  repeatedly  in  a 
minority,  he  appears  to  have  determined  to  relinquish  a  political  career.  His 
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friend,  Tom  Moore,  allured  him  back  by  a  poetical  remonstrance,  in  which  he 
begged  him  never  to  think  that — 

"  Thy  country  can  spare 
Such  a  light  from  her  dark'ning  horizon  as  thou." 

It  was  well  for  his  lordship  that  he  took  his  friend's  advice.  By  his  annual 
motion  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  and  Corporation  Acts,  he  endeared  himself  to  the 
dissenters ;  and  the  success  of  the  reform  movement  made  him,  for  a  time,  one 
of  the  most  popular  men  in  the  United  Kingdom.  But  he  could  not  avail  himself 
of  his  good  fortune,  and  his  popularity  soon  passed  away.  The  aristocratic  nature 
of  the  man  had,  of  course,  much  to  do  with  this.  To  be  genial  is  to  be  popular. 
Earl  Eussell  cannot  be  genial.  There  is  an  icy  tone  in  his  voice  and  manner  which 
repels  rather  than  attracts.  You  may  work  for  him,  canvass  for  him,  shout  his 
praises  till  you  are  hoarse,  and  from  his  lordship  you  can  get  barely  civil 
recognition.  It  is  true  he  is  a  Liberal  statesman ;  but  in  much  the  same  manner 
as  the  Spartan  ephor,  who,  when  charged  by  his  wife  with  having  abandoned 
half  the  privileges  of  his  children,  replied  that  he  had  done  so  in  order  that 
he  might  preserve  for  them  the  other  half.  Then,  again,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that,  through  a  long  parliamentary  career,  he  has  been  little,  and  troublesome,  and 
spiteful  in  opposition.  Tom  Moore,  in  his  Diary,  wrote  of  his  lordship,  that  he, 
on  a  particular  occasion,  was  mild  and  sensible ;  but  often  his  lordship  has  been 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other.  When  out  of  office,  he  has  not  had  strength  of 
mind  to  wait  calmly  till  the  nation  has  called  him  back  to  the  helm ;  but  has  had 
recourse  to  all  sorts  of  manoeuvres,  such  as  his  conduct  with  regard  to  the  cele- 
brated appropriation  clause,  his  Edinburgh  letter  on  the  corn-laws,  and  his  Durham 
epistle.  The  frigid  character  of  the  man  was  clearly  evinced  in  his  oratory,  which 
was  never  impassioned,  and  delivered  with  a  drawling  accent,  and  in  a  slovenly 
manner.  In  one  of  his  numerous  works,  Lord  John  Eussell  says  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  while  it  admires  a  man  of  genius,  always  gives  its  confidence  to  a 
man  of  character.  It  is  on  his  character  that  his  lordship  has  always  taken  his 
stand.  Character,  as  we  all  know,  is  one  of  the  most  delusive  phrases  in  the 
English  language  :  one  man  may  steal  a  sheep,  while  another  may  not  look  over  a 
wall.  Old  Chartres  was  wont  to  declare  that  he  would  give  any  money  for  a  good 
character.  The  biggest  scoundrels  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  such  as  Redpath  and 
Sir  John  Dean  Paul,,  were  men  of  good  character.  Earl  Russell  has  certainly  made 
no  little  capital  out  of  his  character.  Herein  was  his  speciality.  He  took  his 
stand  upon  it.  What  a  man  he  was  for  public  meetings !  How  familiar  were 
Exeter  Hall  and  Freemasons'  Tavern  with  his  name  !  How  characteristic  is  that 
account  given  by  Mrs.  Stowe,  of  her  visit  to  his  lordship  at  Pembroke  Lodge ! 
"  We  were  received,"  she  writes,  "  in  the  drawing-room,  by  the  young  ladies.  Two 
charming  little  boys  came  in  ;  and,  a  few  minutes  after,  their  father,  Lord  John. 
I  had  been  much  pleased  with  finding,  on  the  centre  table,  a  beautiful  edition  of 
the  revered  friend  of  my  childhood — Dr.  Watts'  songs,  finely  illustrated.  I  remarked 
to  Lord  John  that  it  was  the  face  of  an  old  friend.  He  said  it  was  presented  to 
his  little  boys  by  their  godfather,  Sir  George  Grey ;  and  when,  taking  one  of  his 
little  boys  on  his  knee,  he  asked  him  if  he  could  repeat  me  one  of  his  hymns,  the 
whole  thing  seemed  so  England-like  that  I  began  to  feel  myself  quite  at  home." 

On  the  3rd  of  March,  then,  to  a  crowded  House,  Lord  John  Eussell  was 
selected  to  unfold  the  provisions  of  the  new  Reform  Bill.  The  noble  lord's 
address  was  unequal  to  the  great  occasion,  to  the  remarkable  assembly  to  which  he 
addressed  himself,  and  to  the  high  position  which  he  accidentally  held.  Tom  Moore 
says  it  was  "  feeble  and  diluted."  But  the  enthusiasm  out-of-doors  supplied  every 
deficiency,  and  compensated  for  all  his  defects.  The  ministerial  scheme  was  to 
disfranchise  every  borough  having  less  than  2,000  inhabitants.  The  effect  of  this 
would  be  to  destroy,  in  a  parliamentary  sense,  sixty  boroughs  (this  was  Schedule  A). 
Forty-seven  had  less  than  4,000  inhabitants;  and,  for  the  future,  were  to 
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return  only  one  M.P.  (this  was  Schedule  B).  The  number  of  members  thus  taken 
away,  amounted  to  1 68.  The  next  proposition  was,  that  the  right  of  voting  should 
be  given  to  householders  paying  rates  for  houses  of  the  yearly  value  of  £10  and 
upwards.  In  counties,  the  suffrage  was  to  be  extended  to  all  copyholders  to  the 
value  of  £10  a  year ;  and  to  leaseholders,  for  not  less  than  twenty-one  years,  of  the 
annual  value  of  £50  a  year.  The  next  step  to  be  considered  was  that  of  new 
constituencies.  Ministers  proposed  to  give  the  power  of  returning  two  members 
to  seven  large  towns — viz.,  Manchester  and  Salford,  Birmingham  and  Acton, 
Leeds,  Greenwich,  Deptford,  and  Woolwich,  Wolverhampton,  Sheffield,  Sunderland 
and  the  Wearmouths.  The  following  boroughs  were  to  send  one  member  each — 
viz.,  Brighton,  Blackburn,  Macclesfield,  South  Shields,  Warrington,  Huddersfield, 
Halifax,  Gateshead,  Whitehaven,  Kendal,  Bolton,  Stookport,  Dudley,  Tyne- 
mouth,  Cheltenham,  Bradford,  Frome,  Wakefield,  Kidderminster.  The  metropolis 
was  to  be  divided  into  four  districts,  and  each  district  was  to  have  the  power  of 
returning  two  members.  The  districts  were — Tower  Hamlets,  Finsbury,  Holborn, 
Lambeth.  Yorkshire  was  to  be  divided  into  three  ridings — east,  west,  north — and 
each  riding  was  to  return  two  members.  The  following  counties  were  to  have  two 
additional  members — Chester,  Derby,  Durham,  Gloucester,  Lancaster,  Norfolk, 
Somerset,  Suffolk,  Yorkshire,  Wilts,  Warwick,  Cumberland,  Northampton,  Corn- 
wall, Devon,  Essex,  Kent,  Lincoln,  Salop,  Stafford,  Sussex,  Nottingham,  Surrey, 
Northumberland,  Leicester,  Southampton,  Worcester.  All  voters  were  to  be  regis- 
tered ;  and,  for  their  convenience,  there  were  to  be  polling-places.  The  poll  was 
to  be  kept  open  two  days ;  closed  on  the  third ;  and  declared  on  the  sixth. 

In  Scotland,  the  number  of  members  was  to  be  increased  to  fifty ;  the  existing 
mode  of  election  was  to  be  utterly  destroyed  ;  and  the  system  was  to  be  assimilated 
to  the  English.  In  Ireland,  likewise,  the  £10  householder  was  called  into  existence, 
and  the  number  of  members  increased  to  103. 

Under  this  scheme,  his  lordship  estimated  that  there  would  be,  at  least, 
500,000  extra  voters.  The  debates  which  followed  upon  this  motion  lasted  the 
unprecedented  number  of  seven  nights.  The  leading  opponent  was  Sir  Robert 
Inglis,  who  said  he  was  quite  sure,  "  if  this  measure  be  carried,  it  will  sweep  the 
House  of  Lords  clean  in  ten  years."  Mr.  Twiss  maintained  it  would  let  in  revolution. 
Mr.  Shelley  looked  upon  the  proposed  measure  as  "  the  prelude  of  future  misery." 
Lord  Stormont  intimated,  that  if  the  bill  passed,  "  reform  would  be  revolution  ; 
possession  would  be  spoliation ;  and,  sooner  or  later,  religion  would  be  atheism." 
Sir  John  Walsh  did  not  impute  any  improper  motives  to  ministers ;  but  he  did 
not  think  they  saw  clearly  the  consequences  of  their  own  measures.  Lord  Mahon 
contended  that  the  measure  was  a  revolutionary  one.  Sir  Charles  Wetherell 
plainly  stated,  that  "  the  disfranchisement  of  the  rotten  boroughs  was  corporation 
robbery." 

In  the  course  of  the  debate,  Lord  Palmerston  contended  that  "  the  people  of  this 
country  sought  a  change,  because  the  state  of  the  country  demanded  it.  Among  the 
many  instances  which  he  could  cite  in  proof  of  that  fact,  he  would,  for  the  present, 
only  mention  one — that  they,  the  ministers,  were  now  seated  on  those  benches  which 
had  been  so  recently  occupied  by  honourable  gentlemen  opposite.  Gentlemen  might 
say  what  they  pleased ;  but  it  was  not  the  difference  about  the  civil  list,  it  was  not 
the  reduction  of  the  salaries  of  some  half-dozen  offices  which  caused  the  overthrow 
of  the  late  administration :  the  rock  upon  which  they  split  was  their  defiance  of 
public  opinion ;  they  went  on  spreading  wide  the  canvass  of  patronage  as  they 
proceeded ;  but  that  patronage,  and  the  use  they  made  of  it  to  accelerate  their 
progress,  and  increase  their  power,  proved  their  ruin.  He  would  again  repeat  it — 
the  besetting  sin  of  the  last  administration  was  a  disregard  of  public  opinion  ;  of 
public  opinion  at  home,  of  public  opinion  abroad.  The  error  of  the  course  which, 
unfortunately,  they  pursued,  did  not  end  with  their  power ;  it  had  become  the 
means  of  setting  Europe  in  flames.  It  was  the  duty  of  government,  when  public 
opinion  was  so  strong  in  favour  of  a  change,  to  concede  to  it  in  such  a  manner  as 
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not  to  impair  the  advantages  we  possess.  In  looking  at  the  proposed  change,  let 
the  House  consider  some  of  the  evils  it  was  intended  to  remedy.  What  had,  for 
years,  produced  so  much  misgovernment,  so  much  of  disregard  to  public  opinion  ? 
The  gross  bribery  and  corruption  practised,  and  undue  influence  at  elections ;  by 
means  of  which,  either  so  many  of  them  came  in  without  constituents,  or  only 
with  those  whom  they  had  purchased,  and  might  sell  again.  When,  then,  by  such 
practices  the  people  were  driven  to  tear  away  the  veil  of  sanctity  with  which 
hereditary  respect  had  invested  even  the  imperfections  of  the  constitution,  it  was 
impossible  that  they  whose  limited  proposition  of  reform  had  been  rejected,  should 
not  be  led  to  demand  wider  and  more  extensive  changes.  There  were  many  men  in 
that  House  who  wished  things  to  remain  as  they  were,  and  who  would  be  willing  to 
bear  the  faults  of  the  constitution  for  its  many  excellences.  He  would  tell  them, 
that  if  they  were  now  compelled  to  choose  between  a  change  which  they  feared,  and 
the  evil  consequences  of  the  refusal  of  that  change,  the  blame  must  rest  on  those 
who,  three  years  ago,  refused  to  make  even  the  smallest  concession  to  public  feeling. 
If,  three  years  ago,  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  conviction  of  corrupt  boroughs 
to  bring  gradually  into  connection  with  that  House  the  great  unrepresented  towns ; 
if,  instead  of  drawing  nice  equations  between  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural 
interests,  they  had  turned  reformers  on  ever  so  moderate  a  scale,  the  House  would 
not  have  been  discussing  the  plan  of  general  reform  proposed  by  his  noble  friend. 
He  had  supported  all  those  proposals  for  limited  reform,  because  he  thought  them 
good  in  themselves,  and  because  he  clearly  saw,  that  if  they  were  refused,  we  should 
be  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  wider  and  more  extensive  changes  ;  but  his  predic- 
tions had  been  condemned  and  disregarded.  For  reasons  similar  to  those  for  which 
he  then  supported  those  limited  propositions  of  reform,  he  was  now  prepared  to 
support  the  more  extensive  measure." 

Sir  Kobert  Peel  followed  his  lordship,  The  tone  of  his  speech  did  not, 
however,  suit  the  opponents  of  the  bill :  it  was  far  too  rational  for  their  angry 
appetites.  Mr.  Croker  made  up,  in  passion  and  extravagance,  for  the  calmness  of 
his  leader.  But  we  cannot  give  the  names  of  the  illustrious  obscure,  who  wasted 
their  breath  in  the  vain  attempt  to  stop  the  onward  progress  of  reform.  Out-of- 
doors  a  strong  feeling  was  growing  in  favour  of  the  ministerial  measure.  It  was 
fuller  and  better  than  what  the  people  expected.  All  classes  of  reformers  united, 
as  one  man,  in  shouting  in  unison  throughout  the  country — "  The  bill,  the  whole 
bill,  and  nothing  but  the  bill!"  Up  to  tins  time  the  immense  majority  of  peti- 
tions had  been  in  favour  of  vote  by  ballot,  triennial  parliaments,  and  universal 
suffrage ;  but  as  soon  as  the  ministerial  propositions  were  made  known,  all  these 
demands  were  merged  into  one — the  prayer  for  the  passing  of  the  Eeform  Bill,  as 
it  was  now  emphatically  called.  The  long  debate  being  at  lenth  closed  without 
any  division,  Lord  John  Eussell,  Lord  Althorp,  Lord  Palmerston,  Sir  James 
Graham,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  Mr.  Stanley,  the  Attorney-general,  and  the  Solicitor- 
general,  were  ordered,  on  the  9th  of  March,  to  bring  in  the  bill.  The  outside 
public  now  began  to  prepare  for  action.  The  political  unions,  taking  that  of 
Birmingham  as  their  model,  rose  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  exciting  great 
terror  in  the  mind  of  the  king,  and  effectually  promoting  thereby  the  cause  of 
reform. 

Inside  the  House  the  opponents  of  the  bill  also  combined.  A  committee  was 
formed  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  the  mode,  and  deciding  upon  the  steps  to  be 
taken  in  opposition  to  it.  On  the  21st  of  March,  Lord  John  Eussell  moved  the 
second  reading  of  the  bill.  Sir  Eichard  Vyvyan  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  it 
be  read  that  day  six  months.  The  combination,  on  the  part  of  the  opposition, 
succeeded.  Ministers  carried  the  question  by  a  majority  of  one.  In  other  words, 
they  had,  for  the  time,  sustained  a  complete  defeat.  On  the  18th  of  April,  a 
further  calamity  befel  them.  When  the  motion  was  made  for  committing  the 
bill,  General  Gascoigne,  one  of  the  members  for  Liverpool,  endeavoured  to  get  rid 
of  it  by  submitting  a  motion  which  went  to  counteract  one  of  its  most  essential 
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provisions — that  relating  to  the  diminution  of  the  number  of  representatives.  A 
sharp  debate  succeeded ;  and,  on  a  division,  the  ministers  found  themselves  in  a 
minority  of  eight.  One  opinion  upon  that  occasion  excited  no  small  surprise — 
viz.,  that  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Robert  Wilson,  who  sat  as  a  most  ardent  reformer 
for  the  borough  of  Southwark.  He,  being  seized  with  a  sudden  panic,  declared 
that  he  could  not  support  ministers  in  their  proposal  to  reduce  the  number  of 
English  members ;  and  left  it  with  his  constituents  to  decide  whether,  under  these 
circumstances,  they  desired  to  retain  him  as  their  representative :  whereupon,  to 
use  Mr.  Baring's  phrase,  with  relation  to  the  incident,  "  they  sent  him  notice  to 
quit."  His  place  was,  at  the  general  election  which  immediately  followed,  filled 
by  Mr.  W.  Brougham,  youngest  brother  of  the  Chancellor.  On  the  20th,  the 
opposition  was  again  successful,  and  ministers  were  in  a  minority,  which  had 
increased  to  twenty-two,  on  a  motion  for  going  into  a  committee  of  supply ;  to 
which  an  amendment  had  been  moved,  "  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn ;"  which 
amendment  had  been  carried. 

The  Scotch  and  Irish  bills  had  been  received  in  much  the  same  manner  as  the 
English,  though,  of  course,  not  creating  the  same  amount  of  opposition  or  debate 
in  the  discussion  as  the  latter.  Lord  Palmerston  took  part.  He  asked  "  whether 
the  disfranchisement  of  200,000  freeholders  by  a  single  act  of  parliament,  was  not  a 
much  greater  change  in  the  constituency  than  any  which  the  present  bill  contem- 
plated ?  Yet  that  revolutionary  measure,  as  it  might  well  be  called,  was  intro- 
duced and  carried  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  latter  gentleman  said  he  was  friendly 
to  moderate  reform :  of  what  degree  of  moderation  ?  His  arguments,  so  far  as 
they  went,  struck  at  all  reform,  moderate  or  otherwise.  He  talked  of  the  changes 
in  the  limits  of  counties  as  revolutionary :  did  he  apprehend  revolution  from  the 
king  in  council  ?" 

There  was  but  one  resource  left  to  ministers  after  all  these  defeats,  and  that 
was  a  dissolution.  We  have  already  shown  that  the  king  was  prevailed  upon  to 
take  that  step.  Never,  in  either  House,  had  there  been  such  a  scene :  the  confu- 
sion was  at  its  height,  when  the  king  appeared,  and  dissolved  his  angry  Lords  and 
Commons. 

The  struggle  was  now  terribly  in  earnest.  The  ministers,  not  originally  very 
sincere  reformers,  found  no  way  of  escape  from  their  difficulties  but  fighting  them 
out.  The  excitement,  on  the  part  of  the  general  public,  increased  in  intensity. 
In  some  places  the  dissolution  was  celebrated  by  illuminations.  The  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  was  favourable  to  such  rejoicings,  and  was  accused  of  unduly  encouraging 
them ;  and  of  being,  indirectly,  the  author  of  the  mischief  done  by  a  mob,  who 
broke  the  windows  of  many  distinguished  individuals  who  omitted  to  light  up  on 
the  occasion.  In  London,  a  very  rancorous  feeling  was  manifested  towards  the 
known  opponents  of  reform.  The  houses  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Mr.  Baring, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  were  among  those  assailed  by  the  missiles  of 
reformers.  An  immense  mob  passed  through  the  Strand,  breaking  all  windows 
that  were  not  illuminated.  They  extended  their  ravages  to  St.  James's  Square, 
where  the  dwellings  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  the  Marquis  of  Cleveland,  and  Lord 
Grantham,  suffered  from  their  insolence.  The  Bishop  of  Winchester  and  Mr.  W. 
Wynn,  seeing  the  crowd  approach,  placed  candles  in  their  windows,  and  escaped. 
The  houses  of  Sir  R.  Peel  and  Sir  R.  Wilson  were  likewise  visited.  However,  little 
harm  was  in  reality  done,  though  the  Tories  made  as  much  of  it  as  possible.  The 
rejoicing  and  illuminations  were  not,  however,  confined  to  London;  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  nearly  all  the  towns  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
followed  the  example.  From  all  quarters — from  every  city  and  every  town — 
addresses  were  sent,  thanking  the  king  for  the  step  he  had  taken  in  dissolving  the 
late  parliament,  and  expressions  of  confidence  in  Earl  Grey  and  his  colleagues. 

The  elections  proceeded  rapidly  and  satisfactorily.  In  every  place  which  had 
the  right  of  returning  members,  a  reform  committee  was  organised.  In  London, 
large  sums  of  money  were  subscribed,  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  persons  of  high 
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character,  in  order  that  reform  candidates  might  be  effectually  assisted  where 
money  was  wanted.  Another  society,  which  gave  great  offence  to  the  Tories,  was 
the  Parliamentary  Candidate  Society,  which  professed,  not  indeed  to  supply  can- 
didates, but  to  provide  information  respecting  all  persons  who  appeared  in  that 
character ;  giving,  if  they  had  been  previously  in  parliament,  epitomes  of  their 
speeches,  lists  of  their  votes,  and  a  history  of  their  parliamentary  career.  If  they 
were  new  candidates,  all  the  information  that  could  be  discovered  respecting  them 
was  ferreted  out.  The  Whig  landlords  were  strict  in  their  orders  as  to  the  return 
of  reform  candidates ;  and  then  there  were  the  political  unions,  which  were  a  real 
source  of  terror  to  the  opposition.  Lord  Eldon  writes  to  Lord  Stowell — "  The 
thing  that  I  most  feel  to  be  dangerous  is  the  formation  of  bodies  of  men  under  the 
name  of  political  unions,  which  I  see  are  forming  in  London,  and  in  every  part  of 
England  and  Ireland — the  latter  professedly  to  support  English  reform,  as  neces- 
sarily leading  to  the  attainment  of  Irish  as  well  as  English  objects.  As  to  these 
political  unions,  I  am  confident,  that  if  parliament  does  what  it  did  between  1789 
and  1794 — put  them  down  by  act  of  parliament — they  will  put  down  parliament 
itself.  I  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  mischief  going  forward  in  the  country ;  but  till 
these  institutions  were  becoming  general,  and  till  the  government,  by  connivance 
and  apathy,  can  be  said  rather  to  encourage  than  discourage  them,  I  have  had 
hopes  that  matters  might  get  right/'  The  proclamation  against  the  unions  appears 
to  have  been  the  result  of  a  communication  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington ;  indeed, 
more  than  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  opposition  communicated  with  the  government 
on  this  subject.  Lord  Eldon  again  writes — "  The  Duke  of  Wellington  did  not  at- 
tend the  House  the  other  night.  I  sat  with  him  near  an  hour  the  day  before,  in 
deep  conversation ;  and  most  interesting  letters  that  he  wrote  to  a  great  personage, 
produced  the  proclamation  against  the  unions." 

The  elections  over,  the  ministers  found  their  gains  had  been  enormous,  and  their 
losses  few.  Lord  Palmerston  had  been  unseated  for  Cambridge  University:  he 
had,  however,  Bletchingly  to  fall  back  on  in  1831 :  in  1832,  he  was  elected  for 
South  Hants.  In  Edinburgh,  Lord  Jefferey  was  defeated  by  Mr.  Dundas,  a  member 
of  the  Melville  family,  which  had  long  held  absolute  sway  in  the  corporation  of 
that  city  ;  but  while,  in  the  electoral  body  (at  that  time  numbering  thirty-three) 
his  lordship  was  in  a  minority,  a  petition,  signed  by  17,000  inhabitants  of  Edin- 
burgh, had  prayed  the  town-council  for  his  re-election  ;  and  their  disappointment 
led  to  a  little  rioting.  Altogether,  the  popular  feeling  was  almost  irresistible. 
In  London,  Southwark,  and  Westminster,  the  M.P.'s  were  all  pledged  to  the 
support  of  the  bill.  The  great  majority  of  the  cities  and  large  towns  were  equally 
decided.  Of  the  twenty-four  cities  of  England,  sixteen  were  unanimous  for  reform ; 
while  the  remaining  eight  sent  a  member  upon  each  side  of  the  question.  In  the 
forty  counties  of  England,  thirty-five  sent  their  full  complement  of  members 
friendly  to  the  bill ;  four  were  equally  divided,  and  one  only  was  hostile  to  reform. 
The  most  remarkable  contest  was  that  in  Northamptonshire,  where  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Lord  Al thorp,  was  opposed  by  the  whole  power  of  the  Tories  ;  and, 
after  a  prolonged  struggle,  was,  together  with  his  colleague,  Lord  Milton,  ultimately 
triumphant.  Indeed,  nearly  all  the  ministers  of  the  crown  were  sent  to  parliament 
from  counties  or  populous  towns — a  feature  somewhat  new  in  our  political  history. 
In  the  rotten  boroughs,  as  was  natural  under  the  circumstances,  the  majority  was 
not  in  favour  of  the  bill.  In  Ireland,  the  influence  of  the  Eoman  Catholic  party, 
headed  by  Daniel  O'Connell,  gave  the  reformers  a  large  majority. 

On  the  24th  of  June,  Lord  John  Eussell  proposed  the  revised  and  second 
edition  of  the  Reform  Bill.  His  speech  was  a  much  better  one  than  on  the 
previous  occasion,  as  he  felt  sure  that  he  had  an  immense  majority  in  that  House, 
and  of  the  public,  on  his  side.  Schedules  A  and  B  had  been  revised,  and  some  few 
boroughs  had  changed  places:  that  was  all.  No  discussion  followed,  and  no 
opposition  was  raised.  Sir  Robert  Peel  proposed  (and  his  proposal  was  immediately 
acceded  to),  that  the  discussion  should  take  place  on  the  second  reading,  which  was 
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appointed  for  July  the  4th.  About  twenty  members  delivered  their  sentiments  on 
each  side.  Among  the  opposition,  the  principal  speakers  were  Sir  John  Malcolm, 
Sir  George  Murray,  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel :  of  the  reformers,  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
Mr.  Macaulay,  Lord  Althorp,  and  Sir  Francis  Burdett.  No  fresh  arguments  were 
advanced  on  either  side  ;  the  reformers  stating  that  the  time  had  come  to  reform 
and  improve  the  constitution — the  anti-reformers  declaring  the  bill  to  be  dangerous 
and  revolutionary.  Sir  Eobert,  in  his  conscience,  believed  so:  he  said  that  it 
went  to  diminish  rather  than  increase  "  the  security  of  the  permanent  liberties  and 
happiness  of  the  people  of  England."  On  division,  the  numbers  were — for  the 
second  reading,  367  ;  against  it,  281.  Majority,  in  favour  of  ministers,  136.  This 
triumphant  division  was  hailed  with  general  rejoicing.  The  fate  of  the  bill  was 
thought  to  be  secure. 

However,  a  severe  and  protracted  struggle  took  place  in  the  Commons.  The 
12th  of  July  was  the  day  fixed  for  the  House  resolving  itself  into  committee ; 
and,  on  a  motion  being  made  to  that  effect,  it  was  met  by  an  amendment,  pro- 
posing that  the  borough  of  Appleby,  which  stood  upon  the  list  for  total  dis- 
franchisement,  should  be  heard  by  counsel  at  the  bar.  Had  such  a  motion  been 
carried,  the  same  right  might  have  been  demanded  by  all  the  other  boroughs 
in  Schedules  A  and  B ;  and  the  bill  would  never  have  got  through  committee 
at  all.  The  motion,  therefore,  was  resisted;  and,  after  a  warm  debate,  a  large 
majority  decided  against  the  claim  of  Appleby :  but  the  motion  that  the  House 
go  into  committee  was  still  opposed,  and  the  discussion  continued  till  midnight, 
when  the  anti-reformers  moved  an  adjournment;  which  was  opposed  by  Lord 
Althorp.  This  motion  being  rejected,  another,  to  the  same  effect,  was  made, 
which  met  with  a  similar  fate.  Thus  motion  after  motion  was  put  forward,  from 
midnight  until  seven  in  the  morning,  when,  the  greater  number  of  anti-reformers 
having  left,  the  bill  advanced  one  stage.  This  factious  opposition  was  chiefly 
conducted  by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell,  Sir  Edward  Sugden,  and  Lord  Stormont,  and 
served  only  to  render  the  friends  of  reform  in  the  House  more  determined  to 
support  it,  at  whatever  sacrifice  of  personal  ease.  That  evening's  proceedings  did 
serious  injury  to  the  opposition.  After  such  an  exhibition  of  ill-temper  and  rude 
manners,  they  could  no  longer  descant  upon  the  change  for  the  worse  that  would 
take  place  if  a  really  popular  assembly  were  substituted  for  the  well-bred 
nominees  of  the  aristocracy.  The  prophecy  as  to  the  certain  deterioration  in  the 
behaviour  of  the  House  of  Commons  that  would  result  from  the  proposed  change 
in  its  constitution  had  hitherto  been  a  favourite,  and  by  no  means  ineffective, 
argument  against  the  Reform  Bill.  There  was  now  an  end  put  to  the  use  of 
any  such  disparaging  suggestions.  It  would  be  a  futile  and  profitless  task  to 
detail  all  the  discussions  through  which  the  bill  dragged  its  slow  length  along. 
Every  clause,  nay,  almost  every  letter,  of  it  was  cavilled  at,  criticised,  and 
abused ;  but,  on  all  sides,  it  was  admitted  that  the  opposition  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
was  candid  and  fair,  and  worthy  of  attention.  During  the  passage  of  the  bill 
through  committee,  three  proposals  were  made,  which  deserve  to  be  recorded.  One 
by  Lord  Chandos — "  That  tenants,  paying  £50  per  annum  in  the  counties,  should 
have  a  vote."  By  the  carrying  of  this  clause,  the  counties  were,  henceforth,  placed 
in  the  power  of  the  leading  landlords;  as  the  tenant  farmer  is  not,  and  never 
can  be,  an  independent  voter.  The  other  clauses  were — one  by  Mr.  Hume — "  That 
our  colonies  should  be  represented  ;"  which  was  negatived  without  a  division :  and 
one  by  Mr,  Hunt — "That  all  householders  paying  rates  and  taxes  should  have 
votes ;"  which  was  equally  unsuccessful. 

On  the  19th  of  September,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill,  which  was  carried  by  113  to  58.  On  the  motion  that  the  bill  do  pass, 
a  final  debate  ensued:  this  was  ended  on  the  21st,  when  the  numbers  were — for 
the  bill,  345  ;  against,  236. 

This  protracted  discussion  had  exasperated  the  public  greatly;  and  it  was 
determined,  if  possible,  to  alarm  the  Lords.  As  soon  as  the  bill  passed  the 
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Commons,  an  illumination  of  London  was  proposed ;  and  a  formal  application  was 
made  to  the  Lord  Mayor,  in  order  to  obtain  his  sanction  for  the  proceeding.  He 
acceded  to  the  request,  and  the  mob  pretty  generally  broke  all  such  windows  as 
were  not  lighted  up.  Certain  persons,  distinguished  as  opponents  of  the  bill, 
suffered  thus  in  their  property.  The  more  timid  friends  of  the  measure  were  alarmed, 
fearing  lest  these  excesses  should  be  considered  as  the  commencement  of  revolution. 
A  placard  was  forged,  and  published  in  the  Morning  Post,  purporting  to  be  a  pro- 
clamation by  the  Lord  Mayor.  In  this,  threats  of  violence  appeared  against  those 
who  would  not  illuminate.  This  was  done  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  the  posses- 
sors of  property  generally,  in  the  hope  of  thus  disgusting  them  with  the  bill  and 
its  proposers.  In  every  part  of  the  country  the  people  met,  and  passed  very 
vehement  resolutions  respecting  the  bill  and  its  purposes.  In  many  places  the 
populace  gave  very  strong  intimations  of  riotous  intentions ;  and,  in  some  instances, 
riots  actually  occurred. 

On  the  22nd  of  September  the  bill  went  up  to  the  Lords,  accompanied  by 
about  a  hundred  of  its  supporters,  headed  by  Lords  Althorp  and  Kussell.  The 
attendance  of  the  Lords  was  unusually  numerous.  The  Lord  Chancellor  came 
to  the  bar  with  the  usual  formalities,  and  received  the  bill  from  the  hands  of  Lord 
Russell,  who  said — "  This,  my  lord,  is  a  bill  to  amend  the  representation  of  the 
people  of  England  and  Wales,  which  the  House  of  Commons  has  agreed  to,  and 
to  which  they  desire  the  concurrence  of  your  lordships."  These  words  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  loud  cry  of  "  Hear,  hear,"  from  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
who  had  come  up  with  the  bill ;  and  this  unusual  proceeding  was  met  by  a  faint 
cry  of  "  Order"  from  some  of  the  lords.  Instead  of  retiring  from  the  bar  (which  is 
usual  in  such  cases),  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  preserved  their  posi- 
tion. The  Lord  Chancellor,  holding  the  bill  in  his  hand,  retraced  his  steps  to  the 
woolsack,  and  communicated,  with  unusual  solemnity  of  tone  and  manner,  the  nature 
of  the  message  of  the  Commons.  He  was  listened  to  with  a  silence  as  rare  as  it 
was  deep.  No  doubt  many  in  that  House  honestly  believed  that  the  reign  of  terror 
and  blood  was  to  commence. 

On  the  3rd  of  October  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  commenced.  On  that 
day,  Lord  Grey,  in  a  grave,  sustained,  and  elaborate  speech,  submitted  the  whole 
subject  of  the  bill  and  its  provisions  to  the  consideration  of  their  lordships.  There- 
upon followed  a  debate,  which  extended  to  the  7th  of  the  same  month ;  and  which, 
in  the  language  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  "  for  the  general  ability  of  the  speeches  delivered 
upon  the  occasion ;  for  the  variety  and  height  of  eloquence  then  displayed ;  for 
the  dignity,  vigour,  and  elegance  of  the  language ;  and  for  the  cogency,  complete- 
ness, and  ingenuity  of  the  arguments  of  almost  every  speaker,  was  a  most  admi- 
rable, striking,  and  memorable  example  of  finished  excellence  and  parliamentary 
discussion."  No  new  arguments  were  advanced  on  either  side ;  but  the  peculiar 
excitement,  during  the  whole  course  of  the  debate,  brought  out  the  two  great 
champions  of  the  contending  parties.  The  forensic  triumph  was  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor's ;  the  parliamentary,  Lord  Lyndhurst's.  At  six,  on  the  morning  of  the  8th, 
the  House  divided.  Non-contents,  150;  proxies,  49 — 199.  Contents,  128; 
proxies,  30 — 158.  Majority  against  the  bill,  41. 

The  defeat  was  not  unexpected;  nevertheless  it  was  regarded  as  a  great 
misfortune.  In  London,  in  many  places,  the  shops  were  closed,  as  a  signal  of  a 
great  public  calamity.  The  funds  fell,  and  gloom  was  on  the  minds  of  most 
men.  In  the  country  (chiefly  in  the  manufacturing  districts)  there  was  more 
or  less  of  rioting.  At  Derby  the  gaol  was  broken  open,  and  the  prisoners 
liberated.  At  Nottingham,  the  mob  attacked  and  burnt  to  the  ground  the 
castle,  an  unoccupied  seat  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  had  rendered  himself 
peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  reformers  by  his  unjustifiable  interference  in  elec- 
tions ;  and  his  question  in  defence — "  May  I  not  do  what  I  like  with  my  own  ?" 
The  rioters,  not  content  with  this,  carried  alarm  through  the  surrounding  districts, 
and  attacked  the  seat  of  Mr.  Musters,  the  husband  of  Lord  Byron's  first,  and,  we 
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believe,  only  love — the  Mary  Chaworth,  to  whom  we  owe  the  Dream,  and  the 
stanzas  beginning— 

"  Oh !  had  my  fate  been  joined  to  thine." 

In  the  fright  occasioned  by  these  tumults  she  died.  At  Bristol,  also,  terrible  riots 
occurred.  While  all  lovers  of  their  country  deplored  these  outrages,  the  friends 
of  reform  did  not  relax  in  their  efforts.  The  general  feeling  was,  that  Earl  Grey 
should  insist  upon  a  large  creation  of  peers,  sufficient  to  give  him  a  majority  in 
the  upper  house;  and  addresses,  pressing  this  line  of  policy  upon  his  lordship, 
together  with  petitions  to  the  king,  expressive  of  confidence  in  his  majesty,  and 
entreating  him  to  support  them,  poured  in  from  every  quarter.  The  House  of 
Commons,  by  a  majority  of  131,  carried  a  vote  of  confidence  in  ministers,  and  thus 
strengthened  the  popularity-hunting  monarch,  now  not  a  little  alarmed.  "  Just  at 
this  moment,  letters  from  Lord  Althorp  and  Lord  John  Russell,"  writes  Mr.  Eoebuck, 
"  addressed  to  Mr.  Thomas  Attwood,  chairman  of  the  Birmingham  Political  Union, 
appeared — letters  of  no  ordinary  significance — giving  extraordinary  offence  to  the 
king,  but  serving  materially  to  sustain  the  excitement  out-of-doors."  Just  before 
the  division  in  the  Lords,  a  great  public  meeting  was  held  at  Birmingham,  con- 
sisting, it  was  said,  of  150,000  persons.  This  meeting  passed  resolutions,  thanking 
Lords  Althorp  and  Russell  for  t'heir  conduct  in  the  Commons  during  the  passage  of 
the  bill  through  the  House ;  and,  before  the  meeting  separated,  a  resolution,  by 
which  a  determination  not  to  pay  taxes  if  the  bill  were  rejected  by  the  Lords,  was 
submitted  to  the  multitude  assembled.  This  revolutionary  proceeding  (for  such  it 
was)  received  at  once  the  unanimous  and  vehement  assent  of  the  meeting. 
Mr.  Attwood  communicated  the  vote  of  thanks  to  the  two  noble  lords,  the  closing 
resolution  being  made  known  to  all  the  world  through  the  newspapers.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Lord  John  Russell,  nothing  daunted,  replied  in 
set  phrases  of  gratitude  and  compliment  to  the  meeting,  in  letters  to  Mr.  Attwood, 
who  was  celebrated  as  the  great  leader  of  the  Birmingham  Political  Union ;  and  the 
expression  of  Lord  John  Russell's  letter  attracted  universal  attention  and  remark. 
"  It  is  impossible,"  writes  the  noble  lord,  "  that  the  whisper  of  a  faction  should 
prevail  against  the  voice  of  the  nation."  These,  in  existing  circumstances,  were 
very  significant  words.  The  whisper  of  a  faction  was  a  large  majority  of  the 
House  of  Lords ;  the  persons  addressed  were  men  pledged  to  a  resolution,  by  an 
open  declaration  that  they  would  put  a  stop  to  the  operations  of  government  if 
that  vote  were  carried.  The  vote  had  passed ;  and  now  a  cabinet  minister,  and  a 
member  of  the  government,  who  might  be  considered  a  cabinet  minister,  commu- 
nicated with  these  men,  and  wrote  in  terms  of  great  contumely  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  thus  threatened  and  assailed  Every  one  now  understood  that  the  great 
Whig  aristocracy  had  set  their  fortune  on  a  cast,  and  that  they  were  determined 
"  to  stand  the  hazard  of  the  die."  No  wonder  that  the  king,  in  such  a  state  of 
things,  should  be  alarmed  and  indignant ;  or  that  he  should,  daily  and  hourly,  call 
upon  his  ministers  to  check  this  dangerous  outbreak  of  the  popular  indignation. 
He  composed  an  elaborate  paper  upon  the  dangers  resulting  to  the  peace  and 
safety  of  the  kingdom  from  the  existence  of  political  unions,  and  desired  that  his 
law  officers  should  advise  him  as  to  the  means  afforded  by  the  present  law  for  the 
suppression  of  those  associations.  Of  the  press  his  majesty  was  particularly  afraid ; 
and  the  prosecution  of  Cobbett,  in  which  the  Attorney-general,  Sir  Thomas 
Denman,  signally  failed,  had  received  the  warmest  encouragement  and  approval  on 
the  part  of  the  king.  In  fact,  he  continually  pestered  his  ministers  on  the  subject 
of  the  press,  and  the  great  danger  resulting  from  its  violence  and  audacity.  The 
unstamped  press  was  especially  virulent  and  violent,  and  distasteful  to  the  friends 
of  order.  As  specimens  of  the  contemptible  class  of  literature  by  which  men's 
minds  were  poisoned  at  this  time,  let  the  following  extracts  suffice.  We  com- 
mence with  the  Poor  Man's  Guardian : — "  We  maintain  that  the  act  of  Messrs. 
Capet,  Polignac,  &c.,  which  so  deservedly  lost  Charles  X.  of  France  his  throne, 
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and  consigned  Polignac  to  imprisonment,  was  not  more  arbitrary  or  atrocious  than 
the  present  proceedings  of  Messrs.  Guelph,  Grey,  Brougham,  Denman,  &c.  The 
P'rench  tyrants  intended  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  the  press  (which  is  the  very  key 
and  safeguard  of  all  other  liberty).  What  difference,  then,  is  there  between  the 
acts  of  Capet,  &c.,  and  this  act  of  Guelph  ?  Why,  there  is  this,  and  this  only  dif- 
ference— the  act  of  Capet,  &c.,  was  the  act  of  a  hero ;  and  the  act  of  Guelph,  of 
a  cowardly  assassin.  But  William  Guelph  and  his  minions,  although  they  think 
they  have  the  right,  and  also  the  power,  to  do  as  they  please  with  their  own  people, 
yet  have  not  courage  enough  to  bite  with  their  own  teeth ;  they  will  not  sully 
their  own  bright  sword,  but  they  will  mangle  us  with  the  teeth  of  a  diseased 
bloodhound.  They  will  stab  us  with  the  dagger  of  a  deadly  assassin.  Cowardly 
tyrants  /"  Most  of  the  publications  alluded  to  were  published  by  a  man  calling 
himself  Citizen  Hetherington.  In  one  of  them,  the  Republican,  or  Sovereignty 
for  the  People,  it  is  said  of  him — "  He  considers  the  damnable,  knowledge-taxing 
mandate  of  the  boroughmongering  parliamentarians  as  much  binding  on  the  un- 
represented people  of  England,  as  the  contemptible,  impotent  ordinances  of  Charles 
Capet  were  binding  on  the  people  of  France.  He  who  approves  or  enforces  them 
must  be  a  devilish,  malignant  fiend,  and  ought  to  be  hunted  out  of  civilised 
society."  Again,  in  the  Prompter,  the  writer  stated — "The  royal  family  of  Eng- 
land is  as  great  an  evil  in  England  as  the  royal  family  of  Spain  is  in  Spain ;  of 
Portugal  in  Portugal ;  of  France  in  France ;  of  Prussia  in  Prussia ;  of  Turkey  in 
Turkey.  *  *  With  the  voice  of  a  man  ;  with  the  spirit  of  a  good  man  and 

citizen,  struggling  to  be  free,  I  cry  out  to  all  Europe,  and  more  particularly  to  my 
own  countrymen,  down  ivith  kings,  priests,  and  lords  !  Either  in  war  or  in  peace, 
kingcraft,  priestcraft,  and  lordcraft,  is  a,  system  of  murder,  plunder,  and  spolia- 
tion. Then  down  with  kings,  priests,  and  lords  !" 

Parliament,  which  had  been  prorogued  in  October,  reassembled  in  December. 
And  now  came  the  momentous  question — what  was  to  be  done  with  the  peers  ? 
Lord  Durham  and  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  long  made  up  their  minds  to  the  neces- 
sity of  a  large  addition ;  but  the  measure  was  distasteful  to  the  king,  and  to  the 
leading  Whig  peers  themselves.  On  January  12th,  1832,  Mr.  Raikes  writes — 
"  Notwithstanding  the  permission  from  the  king  to  create  peers,  Lord  Grey  seems 
evidently  unwilling  to  proceed  to  this  unconstitutional  remedy.  The  feeling  to- 
day is,  that  a  compromise  may  take  place  between  the  government  and  the  Tories, 
in  order  to  obviate  this  expedient ;  that  a  modification  may  still  be  made  of  the 
bill  in  the  Commons,  to  which  Lords  Harrowby,  Wharncliffe,  Bristol,  Haddington, 
and,  it  is  said,  the  bishops,  are  not  averse."  On  the  17th,  he  writes — "  The  ministry 
appears  much  embarrassed  how  to  act.  One  of  them  said,  the  other  day,  '  The 
Tories  must  concede,  as  we  cannot  retract ;  the  people  would  not  let  us.' "  In  this 
state  of  things,  the  ministry  looked  almost  entirely  to  the  Chancellor  for  advice 
and  support.  Lord  Grey  saw  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties  of  his  situation,  and 
trembled  before  them.  He  was  kept  at  his  post ;  and  his  courage  was  sustained  by 
the  more  active  and  resolute  mind  of  his  colleague.  Had  that  failed  him  at  this 
crisis,  the  ministry  would  have  fallen  to  pieces  :  had  it  done  so,  we  should  have 
been  plunged  into  civil  war.  At  this  time  the  ministers  professed  to  have  doubts 
as  to  the  obedience  of  the  army ;  and  whether,  if  the  middle  classes  stood  aloof, 
and  the  mob  should  rise  at  the  same  time  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  the 
peace  could  be  preserved  by  a  small  number  of  doubtful  troops. 

"  The  state  of  the  king's  mind  was,  at  this  time,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck,  "  very 
different  from  what  it  subsequently  became.  He,  with  great  reluctance,  and  much 
agitation  at  the  state  of  the  country,  but  with,  great  kindness  to  Lord  Grey,  and 
general  expressions  of  confidence  and  approbation  of  all  the  cabinet,  acquiesced  in 
the  measure  of  peer-making,  if,  on  reflection  and  examination,  they  should  deem  it 
necessary.  He  required,  however,  a  written  recommendation  from  his  advisers, 
together  with  a  statement  of  the  necessity  they  felt,  before  he  could  take  such  a 
step  ;  and  he  annexed  a  condition,  that  the  new  peerages,  with  the  exception  of 
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two,  or,  at  most,  three,  should  be  either  eldest  sons  or  presumptive  heirs  of  peers : 
and  he  seemed  to  admit  of  no  exception,  unless  it  were,  possibly,  in  favour  of 
Scotch  or  Irish  peers.  He  preferred,  he  said,  doing  what  was  necessary  at  once  to 
proceeding  by  driblets,  and  offered  to  create  twenty-one  new  peers,  which,  ho 
assumed,  were  sufficient  to  carry  the  bill.  This  matter  much  agitated  him,  and  he 
accompanied  his  acquiescence  with  very  earnest  exhortations  to  the  ministers  to 
take  their  stand,  in  England  and  Ireland,  against  the  disorganising  principles 
which,  through  public  meetings,  demagogues,  and,  above  all,  the  press,  were 
directed  against  monarchy  and  aristocracy,  and  all  established,  particularly  here- 
ditary, authority." 

Again  a  Reform  Bill  was  introduced,  further  modified,  but  by  no  means 
improved.  In  the  original  bill,  Schedule  A  contained  sixty  boroughs.  Schedule 
B,  forty-seven.  In  this,  only  fifty-six  were  in  Schedule  A,  and  thirty  in  Sche- 
dule B.  On  the  second  reading,  the  numbers  were — ayes,  324;  noes,  162: 
majority,  162.  On  the  10th  of  March,  the  labours  of  the  committee  ended.  The 
bill,  as  amended,  was  reported,  and  ordered  to  be  taken  into  consideration  on  the 
14th.  On  the  19th  the  third  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  116. 

Mr.  Raikes'  Diary  shows  the  feeling  of  the  Tories.  He  writes,  March  20th — 
"  Chalton,  who  dined  with  me,  said,  aptly  enough,  without  some  reform  we  shall 
have  a  rebellion  in  the  country ;  but  with  the  present  extravagant  plan  we  shall 
have  a  revolution."  The  Tories  were  beginning  to  give  way.  This  is  rendered  still 
clearer  by  his  next  entry,  March  26th — "  This  day  the  Reform  Bill  was  brought, 
for  a  second  time,  into  the  House  of  Lords,  from  the  Commons.  Lords  Harrowby 
and  Wharncliffe  expressed  their  intention  to  vote  for  the  second  reading,  reserving 
their  comments  for  the  committee.  They  might  as  well  have  said  nothing.  The 
duke  firm." 

In  high  quarters,  intrigues  of  all  kinds  were  going  on,  with  a  view  to  defeat 
the  bill.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  gave  notice  of  his  intention  to  bring  in 
a  Reform  Bill  of  his  own.  It  was  hoped,  also,  in  some  quarters,  that  Lord 
Brougham  would  throw  over  his  colleagues,  as  he  was  understood  not  to  approve  of 
the  disfranchising  clauses  of  the  bill.  On  a  division,  the  numbers  were,  on  the 
second  reading — contents,  present,  128;  proxies,  56 :  non-contents,  present,  126; 
proxies,  49 :  the  ministers  had  thus  a  majority  of  9. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  consequence  of  this  vote,  entered  an  elaborate 
protest  against  the  bill  upon  the  journals  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  which  protest 
seventy-three  peers  attached  their  signature. 

The  appearance  of  the  House  on  this  critical  occasion  has  been  graphically 
described  by  an  eye-witness : — "  On  both  sides  were  to  be  seen  the  aged  and  infirm, 
evidently  suffering  under  the  greatest  mental  and  bodily  exhaustion,  yet  firmly 
maintaining  their  posts ;  and  such  of  them  as  were  of  the  party  of  the  Premier, 
rousing  themselves,  ever  and  anon,  to  the  exertion  of  a  vigorous  cheer  in  approba- 
tion of  the  sentiments  that  fell  from  him.  The  pale  and  agitated  expression  of 
their  faces,  rendered  yet  more  striking  by  the  strange  mixture  of  the  rays  of  the 
sun,  with  the  light  from  the  half-extinguished  chandeliers,  contrasted  with  the 
eager  and  anxious  feelings  exhibited  in  the  countenances  of  the  strangers  in  the 
gallery,  and  the  members  of  the  Commons  below  the  bar,  presented,  altogether,  a 
picture  such  as  few  who  were  present  could  ever  forget."  The  Lord  Chancellor, 
weak  from  recent  illness,  and  bowed  down  with  the  effort  of  speaking,  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  sitting,  seemed  peculiarly  an  object  of  compassion ;  while  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  King's  Bench,  seemingly  asleep  on  one  side,  with  his 
head  leaning  on  the  Chancellor's  shoulder,  and  Lord  Holland  endeavouring,  but 
with  difficulty,  to  support  himself  on  the  other,  afforded  a  spectacle  such  as  few 
have  ever  before  witnessed  in  that  House.  The  peeresses,  who  were  present  in 
great  numbers  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  evening,  remained  even  to  the 
last ;  and  their  faded  colour,  when  they  retired,  testified  to  the  absorbing  nature  of 
their  attention.  The  House  divided  at  twenty-five  minutes  to  seven ;  and,  at  seven, 
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expresses  were  on  their  way  to  every  part  of  the  empire  and  of  the  continent 
with  the  result  of  the  debate.  The  change  in  the  division  was  effected,  partly,  by 
lords  who  had  absented  themselves  on  the  former  discussion  having  voted  for  the 
bill ;  but  still  more  by  positive  changes  of  votes,  the  number  of  which  was  not 
fewer  than  fifteen — making  a  difference  of  thirty. 

Diplomatists  waited  the  result  with  as  much  anxiety  as  the  British  public.  It 
was  matter  of  considerable  moment  to  them  whether  or  no  Palmerston  went  out  of 
office,  and  Lord  Aberdeen  came  in.  Under  the  date  of  April  19th,  Mr.  Eaikes 
writes — "  Prussia  and  Austria  have,  last  night,  exchanged  their  ratifications,  with 
the  stipulation  that  no  coercion  shall  be  used  towards  Holland.  *  *  *  Upon 
the  same  terms  I  conclude  that  Russia  will  also  adhere,  though  the  orders  are  not 
yet  come  to  Prince  Lieven.  The  division  in  the  Lords,  on  the  Reform  Bill,  has 
probably  caused  this  decision,  under  the  idea  that  the  government  here  will  be 
more  likely  to  last,  and  therefore,  in  appearance,  to  be  conciliated." 

Unexpected  dangers  arose.  The  House  of  Lords,  on  the  7th  of  May,  resolved 
itself  into  a  committee  of  the  whole  House  on  the  Reform  Bill ;  and  Lord  Grey, 
after  postponing,  as  of  course,  the  title  and  preamble  of  the  bill,  gave  notice  that 
he  should  propose  the  omission  of  the  words  "fifty-six"  in  the  first  clause, 
"  because  he  understood  that  there  were  noble  lords  who,  admitting  the  principle 
of  disfranchisement,  were  of  opinion  that  the  number  of  boroughs  to  be  disfran- 
chised should  not  be  fixed  until  Schedule  A  had  been  considered."  To  obviate 
such  objections,  it  was  his  intention  to  propose  the  omission  of  those  words. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  proposed  at  once  to  defer  the  consideration  of  the  two  first 
and  most  important  clauses  of  the  bill.  His  real  intention  was  to  defeat  the 
disfranchising  clauses  altogether.  Upon  a  division,  the  numbers  were — for  the 
amendment,  151;  against,  116:  majority  against  ministers,  35.  The  latter  felt 
that  they  were  defeated,  and  the  question  was  adjourned  till  the  10th.  Lord  Grey 
said  to  Lord  Wharncliffe,  with  evident  vexation,  on  going  out  of  the  House,  "  You 
may  now  take  the  bill  and  do  what  you  please  with  it."  "  Ministers,"  writes  Mr. 
Raikes,  "  must,  it  is  supposed,  now  either  make  peers  (and  not  less  than  sixty)  or 
resign."  They  chose  the  latter  alternative.  Raikes  writes,  on  the  9th — "The 
king  has  refused  to  make  the  peers ;  and  this  morning  the  ministers  have  given  in 
their  resignations,  which  have  been  accepted.  Still  they  attended  at  the  levee,  and 
the  king  appeared  cheerful.  Brookes'  club  was  full  of  weeping  and  gnashing  of 
teeth,  so  little  was  the  party  prepared  for  this  sudden  catastrophe.  No  one  knows 
to  whom  the  king  will  turn  for  his  new  advisers ;  and  the  aspect  of  affairs  is  cloudy 
enough ;  but  the  funds  have  not  fallen  much,  the  three  per  cents,  leaving  off  at 
eighty-four.  Lord  Grey,  in  the  House  to-night,  announced  the  retreat  of  himself 
and  colleagues,  which  had  been  graciously  accepted  by  his  majesty.  Very  little 
passed  except  some  severe  remarks  from  Lord  Carnarvon,  on  the  atrocious  coup- 
cTetat  which  had  been  meditated  by  Lord  Grey  against  the  privileges  of  that 
House.  In  the  evening  the  king  sent  for  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  and  some  violent  reso- 
lutions were  passed  at  Brookes',  to  be  brought  forward  to-morrow,  in  the  Commons. 
Sefton  told  me  that  he  knew  the  fact  early  this  morning,  and  went  instantly  to 
communicate  it  to  Talleyrand,  who  was  thunderstruck  at  the  news,  and  sent  it  off 
by  express  to  Paris.  It  must  make  a  great  alteration  in  our  foreign  political  rela- 
tions, and  be  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  Russia,  Holland,  &c." 

In  the  House  of  Commons,  a  motion  of  confidence  in  the  late  ministry,  and 
in  favour  of  reform,  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  eighty. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Tories  were  in  high  glee.  On  the  10th,  Mr.  Raikes 
tells  us — "  It  was  pretty  well  understood  that  the  duke  would  undertake  the  forma- 
tion of  a  ministry,  under  certain  conditions."  On  the  llth,  he  says — "A  great 
Tory  meeting  at  Apsley  House,  when  all  party  schisms  were  abjured  by  the  ultra 
party,  and  a  general'  reconciliation  took  place,  with  a  determination  to  pull 
together  for  the  common  cause.  A  list  was  then  formed  by  the  duke,  which  was 
carried  down  to  Windsor  immediately  by  Lord  Lyndhurst.  The  result  is  not 
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known  to-night ;  but  it  is  asserted  that  a  strong  measure  of  reform,  as  being 
absolutely  necessary  to  the  peace  of  the  country,  will  be  the  basis  of  their  policy. 
I  have  just  seen  Adolphus  Fitzclarence,  who  told  me  that  he  had  left  the  king  at 
two  o'clock,  who  was  in  excellent  spirits,  and  said  to  him  on  parting — '  I  do  not 
know  who  are  my  ministers ;  but  I  am  determined  to  do  that  which  I  feel  is  right, 
without  consulting  any  one.'  The  expresses  from  Manchester  and  Birmingham 
mention  considerable  excitement,  of  course,  and  a  disposition  not  to  pay  taxes. 
This  feeling  will  probably  be  increased  when  they  hear  the  Tories  are  coming  into 
power ;  and  I  fear  much  tumult  may  ensue  in  many  places  :  but  we  must  hope  for 
the  best. — Saturday,  12th. — The  king  came  to  town  this  morning  at  one  o'clock, 
when  he  met  the  duke  at  the  palace,  who,  after  a  short  interview,  kissed  hands  as 
Premier.  None  of  the  other  appointments  are  known.  The  king  is,  it  appears,  in 
very  good  spirits.  The  first  measure  to  which  he  has  been  advised  by  the  duke  is, 
not  to  receive  the  delegates  from  the  political  union  at  Birmingham,  as  an  associa- 
tion not  authorised  by  law. — Sunday,  13th. — There  was  a  great  Tory  dinner  at  the 
new  club  (the  Carlton),  the  duke  in  the  chair.  Many  speeches  after  dinner, 
which  concurred  in  admitting  the  necessity  of  reform.  *  *  *  Yesterday, 

when  Lord  Foley  went  to  the  palace  to  give  in  his  resignation  as  captain  of  the 
band  of  gentlemen  pensioners,  the  king  said  to  him — '  I  am  an  old  man,  and  I 
don't  think  I  shall  ever  live  to  see  you  in  place  again.'  However,  the  matter  does 
not  progress  quite  so  trippingly."  On  the  next  day,  Mr.  Kaikes  refers  to  a  diffi- 
culty; and,  on  the  15th,  he  writes — "This  morning,  as  was  anticipated,  the  duke 
signified  to  the  king  that,  owing  to  the  excitement  produced  by  the  present  crisis, 
he  could  not  form  an  administration.  The  king  wrote  to  Lord  Grey,  whose  answer 
was  very  long,  and,  it  is  said,  couched  in  haughty  terms,  demanding  carte  blanche 
to  make  peers ;  which  the  king  still  positively  refuses  to  do.  We  are,  therefore, 
still  without  any  government.  The  feeling  to-night  was  general  that  the  Tories 
would  no  longer  oppose  the  bill,  but  walk  out  without  voting,  and  allow  Lord  Grey 
to  carry  the  measure  without  a  fresh  creation ;  by  which  means  they  save  the  peers 
from  being  swamped.  This  is  the  line  they  ought  to  have  taken  at  the  commence- 
ment ;  it  would  have  been  consistent,  and  given  a  weight  to  the  party  which 
would,  probably,  have  enabled  them  to  oust  the  Whigs  hereafter  upon  the  valid 
grounds  of  their  insufficiency  and  ignorance."  It  actually  appears,  from  the  duke's 
explanations,  that  he  was  prepared  to  introduce  a  Reform  Bill,  in  spite  of  his  decla- 
ration that  no  reform  was  necessary.  So  soon  as  Sir  Robert  Peel  declared  that  he 
would  be — that,  after  his  emphatic  opposition,  he  could  be — no  party  to  carrying  a 
Reform  Bill,  the  duke  endeavoured  to  frame  a  cabinet  without  him.  The 
Speaker,  Mr.  Manners  Sutton,  was  to  lead  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  duke 
himself  being  Premier.  But,  as  we  have  intimated,  the  scheme  fell  through. 

Indeed,  it  was  manifest,  in  the  face  of  popular  excitement,  that  the  duke's 
task  was  an  impossible  one.  He  was  the  object  of  the  bitterest  resentment. 
The  same  feeling  was  displayed  towards  William  IV.,  who  was  no  longer  "  the 
patriot  king."  The  queen,  also,  came  in  for  her  share  of  odium.  "Only  a  week 
back,"  said  Orator  Hunt,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  and  omnibuses  and  coaches 
were  christened  Adelaide.  Half  the  boys  and  girls,  too,  who  were  born  were 
christened  Adelaide :  and  now  the  name  was,  all  at  once,  wiped  out  from  the 
omnibuses ;  and  the  boys  and  girls  were  ashamed  of  it." 

The  following  newspaper  description  shows  how  completely  the  feelings  of  the 
people  had  changed.  The  Sun,  of  May  12th,  says — "It  being  known  that  the 
king  would  come  to  town  to-day,  the  greatest  popular  feeling  was  excited,  and  the 
line  of  roads,  from  Windsor  to  St.  James's  Palace,  was  thronged  with  people  to 
receive  him.  At  a  quarter  past  twelve  o'clock  the  royal  carriage  reached  Houns- 
low,  where  a  strong  guard  of  about  twenty  men  of  the  9th  Lancers  joined  the 
royal  carriage,  in  which  were  the  king  and  queen.  The  postilions  passed  on  at  a 
rapid  rate  ;  and,  on  entering  the  town  of  Brentford,  the  people,  who  had  assembled 
in  great  numbers,  began  to  groan  and  hiss,  and  make  the  most  tremendous  noisea 
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that  can  be  imagined.  The  escort  kept  behind,  and  close  to  the  carriage-windows, 
or,  in  all  probability,  mischief  would  have  ensued,  as  we  were  told  a  number  of 
clods  of  dirt  were  hurled  at  the  carriage.  Along  the  road  to  London,  the  people 
expressed  their  feelings  in  a  similar  manner ;  and  when  the  carriage  entered  the 
park,  the  mob  saluted  their  majesties  with  yells  and  execrations  of  every  descrip- 
tion which  we  refrain  from  publishing.  The  moment  the  carriage  entered  the 
palace-yard,  the  gates  were  closed.  Shortly  after  the  arrival  of  the  king,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  arrived  at  the  palace,  and,  if  possible,  the  mob  treated  him  worse 
than  they  did  the  king.  The  duke  remained  in  conference  with  his  majesty 
about  twenty  minutes,  and  then  left  the  palace  amidst  the  most  astounding  yells 
of  the  populace." 

From  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other,  petitions  were  sent  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  praying  that  House  to  stop  all  supplies  until  the  Reform  Bill  should 
be  passed.  The  political  unions  everywhere  began  to  organise  their  members  for 
actual  insurrection.  Meetings  in  London  were  held  by  day  and  by  night,  in  which 
the  most  violent  language  was  used,  not  by  people  of  insignificance,  but  by  men  of 
rank  and  substance.  Lord  Milton  openly  advised  the  people  to  resist  the  payment 
of  taxes.  Mr.  Duncombe,  M.P.  for  Hertford,  joined  the  political  union  of  London, 
and  took  part  in  their  discussions.  The  advice  was — "  To  stop  the  duke,  go  for 
gold."  The  Common  Council  of  London  met,  and  petitioned  for  reform,  and  a  stand- 
ing committee  was  appointed  for  the  purpose,  "  in  the  present  crisis,  so  pregnant 
with  danger,"  to  watch  events,  and  take  steps  to  insure  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  At  Birmingham,  placards  were  exhibited  in  the  windows,  as  follows: — 
"  Notice  ! — No  taxes  paid  here  until  the  Reform  Bill  is  passed."  Others  stated — 
"No  taxes  paid  here,  and  no  goods  bought  distrained  for  taxes."  And,  at  a 
crowded  meeting,  a  resolution  was  passed,  intimating  that  the  people  would  be 
prepared  to  arm  if  necessary.  The  union  hymn,  a  favourite  melody  at  political 
meetings,  shows  the  spirit  of  the  people  at  that  time.  The  words  were — 

"  Lo !  we  answer,  see  we  come, 

Quick,  at  Freedom's  holy  call,    • 
We  come  !  we  come !  we  come !  we  come ! 

To  do  the  glorious  work  of  all ; 
And  hark  !  we  raise,  from  sea  to  sea, 
The  sacred  watchword,  Liberty. 

"  God  is  our  guide  !  from  field,  from  wave, 
From  plough,  from  anvil,  and  from  loom, 

We  come,  our  country's  rights  to  save, 
And  speak  a  tyrant  faction's  doom  ; 

And  hark  !  we  raise,  from  sea  to  sea, 

The  sacred  watchword,  Liberty. 

"  God  is  our  guide  !  no  swords  we  draw  ; 

We  kindle  not  war's  battle  fires ; 
By  union,  justice,  reason,  law, 

We  claim  the  birthright  of  our  sires. 
We  raise  the  watchword,  Liberty  ; 
We  will,  we  will,  we  will  be  free !" 

One  of  the  Birmingham  leaders  said,  when  the  tax-gatherer  called  on  him — 
"  If  you  dare,  sir,  to  call  again,  I  will  have  you  nailed  by  the  ear  at  my  door,  with 
a  placard  on  your  breast,  saying  who  you  are."  Lord  Durham  confessed  to  Attwood 
that  they  owed  their  places  to  the  Birmingham  Union.  Its  members,  however, 
were  in  greater  jeopardy  than  they  thought.  Mr.  Parkes  told  Haydon,  "that 
warrants  were  made  out  against  the  whole  of  the  union ;  and  if  Wellington  had 
succeeded,  they  would  all  have  been  taken  up ;  and  then  the  people  would  have 
fought  it  out."  Mr.  A.  Prentice  claims  for  Manchester  the  credit  of  having  been 
the  first  to  stop  the  supplies.  To  such  a  crisis  had  matters  arrived,  that,  Mr. 
Roebuck  tells  us,  "  the  Birmingham  deputation  in  London  were  preparing  to  pro- 
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ceed  immediately  home,  in  order  to  begin  resistance,  when  the  news  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  failure  rendered  this  terrible  proceeding  unnecessary." 

"  At  last,"  writes  Mr.  Raikes,  under  the  date  of  May  18th,  "  this  awful 
question  is  settled.  Lord  Grey  announced,  in  the  House,  that  he  had  received 
assurances  which  enabled  him  to  congratulate  the  country  on  the  success  of  the  bill." 

It  appears  that  when  Lord  Grey  was  recalled,  he,  together  with  the  Chancellor, 
had  an  audience  with  the  king,  "  who,"  says  Mr.  Roebuck,  "  received  them  with 
evident  emotion,  being  annoyed  and  angry,  as  well  as  alarmed."  The  interview 
took  place ;  the  king  and  the  two  peers,  contrary  to  custom,  standing  all  the  while  ; 
Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  the  king's  private  secretary,  being  also  present.  Both  Lord 
Grey  and  the  Chancellor  firmly  declined  to  return  to  office,  unless  a  promise  was 
given  by  the  king  that  he  would  create  as  many  peers  as  might  be  necessary  to 
secure  a  majority  in  the  House  of  Lords.  The  king  was  now  helpless,  and  obliged 
to  yield.  He  did  so  with  unmistakable  reluctance,  however.  As  soon  as  the 
promise  was  given,  the  Chancellor,  by  way  of  precaution,  begged  to  have  it  in 
writing ;  which  request  was  also  acceded  to.  This  Lord  Grey  deemed  harsh  and 
uncalled  for.  "  I  wonder,"  he  said,  as  soon  as  they  left  the  royal  presence,  to  the 
Chancellor,  "  you  could  have  the  heart  to  press  it,  when  you  saw  the  state  he  was 
in."  The  Chancellor  replied — "  You  will  soon  see  reason  to  think  I  was  right." 
This  power,  however,  was  not  used.  Sir  Herbert  Taylor  is  reported  to  have  written 
to  certain  of  the  more  vehement  of  the  opposition  peers,  without  the  knowledge, 
certainly,  of  Lord  Grey  or  the  Chancellor,  and,  probably,  without  the  privity  of 
the  king,  giving  a  history  of  what  had  passed,  and  the  fearful  result  of  the  inter- 
view ;  suggesting,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  only  way  of  averting  this  great  mis- 
fortune, was  for  the  peers  addressed  to  withdraw  their  opposition,  and  allow  the 
bill  to  pass — that  being  a  smaller  evil  than  a  wholesale  creation  of  peers :  and  thus 
the  bill  was  made  safe. 

From  this  time  forward,  the  situation  of  the  ministry,  in  regard  to  the  king, 
was  of  a  less  friendly  character  than  formerly ;  and  the  queen  was  now  evidently 
openly  hostile.  When  the  ministry  resigned,  her  Attorney  and  Solicitor-general 
resigned  also.  She  did  not  reappoint  them  on  the  return  of  Lord  Grey,  but  chose 
others  out  of  parliament,  and,  as  she  said,  unconnected  with  politics. 

The  bill  now  went  on  its  way  rapidly.  No  amendments  of  any  moment  were 
carried ;  and  the  only  speech  of  importance  was  one  by  Lord  Durham,  in  defence  of 
his  own  favourite  provision,  by  which  the  metropolitan  boroughs  were  enabled  to 
return  members  to  parliament.  On  Friday,  June  1st,  the  labours  of  the  committee 
ended.  "On  Monday,  the  4th,"  writes  Mr.  Raikes,  "the  third  reading  of  the 
Reform  Bill  passed  in  the  Lords,  with  a  majority  of  eighty-four;  only  twenty  of 
the  opposition  peers  remaining  to  vote.  Thus  the  question  is  put  at  rest,  and  the 
bill,  unamended,  is  the  law  of  the  land.  A  new  era  may  be  dated  from  this  day 
for  England ;  and  who  can  tell  the  changes  which  may  ensue  ?  The  House  of  Peers, 
as  a  deliberative  body,  is  trampled  under  foot ;  it  can  never  again  be  a  check  to 
popular  innovation,  as  the  same  threat  of  a  fresh  creation  may  be  used  by  a  reck- 
less minister  to  carry  any  other  point  in  opposition  to  their  opinion  and  feelings." 
We  cannot  excuse  these  lamentations  and  prophecies  of  evil ;  the  more  especially 
as  they  were  all  falsified  by  subsequent  events.  No  reckless  minister  has  degraded 
the  lords ;  no  obnoxious  laws  have  been  carried  by  means  of  political  unions. 
Events  have  put  the  alarmists  to  shame. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  wrote,  June  23rd,  1832 — "  The  government  of  England 
is  destroyed.  A  parliament  will  be  returned,  by  means  of  which  no  set  of  men 
whatever  will  be  able  to  conduct  the  administration  of  affairs,  and  to  protect 
the  lives  and  properties  of  the  king's  subjects."  Lord  Eldon  says — "  It  seems 
now  to  be  obvious  that  the  political  unions  have  found  themselves  strong  enough 
to  teach  Lord  Grey  that  his  reliance  on  the  good  sense  of  the  people  is 
downright  nonsense.  They  avow  that  they  will  force  universal  suffrage;  vote 
by  ballot;  pledges  from  candidates  to  promote  all  their  objects,  rendering  the 
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members  pure  delegates ;  and  that  nobility,  or  at  least  hereditary  nobility,  shall 
no  longer  exist."  "  The  doctrine  of  '  no  king'  is  reviving  here,"  on  another  occasion 
writes°Lord  Eldon ;  "  to  which  is  added  what  Queen  Charlotte,  in  George  III.'s  time, 
escaped— 'no  queen.'  The  unions  all  over  the  country  are  issuing  their  procla- 
mations for  further  revolutionary  measures."  The  Duke  of  Wellington  more  than 
once  declared,  that  if  the  Eeform  Bill  were  carried,  he  should  leave  the  House  of 
Lords  altogether ;  yet  he  lived,  not  only  to  alter  his  decision,  but  actually  to  be  a 
ministerial  leader  in  less  excited  times. 

The  division  on  the  third  reading  was — contents,  106 ;  non-contents,  22 : 
majority,  84.  The  bill  was  at  once  sent  down  to  the  Commons.  On  the  5th, 
Lord  John  Eussell  explained  the  nature  of  the  small  and  insignificant  changes 
made  by  the  Lords,  and  moved  that  they  should  be  acquiesced  in.  This  having  been 
done,  the  bill  was  returned  to  the  Lords,  and  the  royal  consent  was  given  by  commis- 
sion, to  the  great  delight  of  the  Tories ;  and,  as  Mr.  Eaikes  takes  care  to  mention,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  ministers,  who  wished  to  induce  the  king  to  do  it  in  person. 
The  commissioners  were  the  Lord  Chancellor,  Marquis  Wellesley,  Marquis  of 
Lansdowne,  Earl  Grey,  and  Lords  Holland  and  Durham.  This  absence,  on  the 
part  of  the  king,  was  the  result  of  his  anger  at  the  treatment  he  had  received  from 
the  people,  and  more  especially  the  press,  upon  the  resignation  of  the  administra- 
tion. He  declared  that  nothing  on  earth  should  induce  him  to  go  in  person  to 
give  his  assent  to  the  bill,  in  deference  to  what  is  called  the  sense  of  the  people,  or 
in  deference  to  the  dictates  of  the  press,  their  ruler,  after  the  treatment  he  had 
received  from  both ;  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  discharge  his  duty  to  the  best  of 
his  judgment,  and  according  to  the  dictates  of  his  conscience;  that  he  had  been 
misrepresented,  calumniated,  and  insulted ;  that  the  insults  had  not  been  confined 
to  him,  but  they  had  been  heaped  upon  the  queen,  and  all  belonging  to  him ;  and 
that  the  law  had  been  declared  not  strong  enough  to  protect  him  and  them  against 
such  insult.  He  declared  he  would  not  cringe  or  bow ;  and,  despising  the  applause 
of  the  mob,  he  would  not,  to  regain  his  popularity,  degrade  himself  by  courting 
applause  which  he  had  learned  to  despise.  "  His  ministers,"  says  Mr.  Eoebuck, 
"  earnestly  entreated  him  to  give  his  assent  in  person ;  hinting  that,  by  doing  so, 
he  would  at  once  dispel  the  ill-feeling  which  previous  events  had  produced."  But 
he  resolutely  resisted  every  entreaty,  and  fiercely  expressed  his  anger  at  what  he 
was  pleased  to  term  the  mob,  and  vowed  he  would  not  truckle  to  those  who  had  so 
grossly  insulted  him.  "  The  question  was,"  he  said,  "  one  of  feeling,  not  of  duty ; 
and,  as  a  sovereign  and  a  gentleman,  he  was  bound  to  refuse." 

In  due  time,  the  Scotch  and  Irish  reform  bills  passed,  and  became  law.  In 
the  conduct  of  the  latter,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Stanley  managed  to  make  Mr. 
O'Connell  an  enemy,  and  thus  to  neutralise  all  the  good  effects  of  the  intended 
measure.  It  was  his  duty  to  have  attempted  to  conciliate  the  great  Irish  leader ; 
to  have  given  him  no  plausible  excuse  for  agitation  ;  and  to  have  compelled  him  to 
confess,  that,  in  manner  at  least,  everything  was  done  which  his  unfortunate 
countrymen  could  desire.  "  Unfortunately,  Lord  Stanley,"  writes  Mr.  Eoebuck, 
"  though  a  vigorous  and  fiery  debater,  is  without  some  qualities  which  are  essen- 
tially necessary  in  all  who  deserve  the  appellation  of  statesman ;  and  more 
especially  needed  in  one  who  has  to  govern  an  excitable,  long-oppressed  people — a 
people  for  whom  law  has  always  been  tyranny,  and  religion  an  ever-active  curse. 
A  statesman  should  be  an  inquirer,  not  a  disputant;  with  his  mind  always 
open  to  receive  new  ideas  and  fresh  information.  He  should  ever  be  ready  to 
reconsider  his  own  views  and  opinions.  But  Lord  Stanley  contemns  what  he 
does  not  understand ;  and,  as  his  knowledge  is  small,  his  contempt  is  almost  bound- 
less. His  manner  is  unintentionally  arrogant  and  offensive.  He  deals  with  other 
men's  prejudices  as  if  he  could  have  none  himself,  and  would,  at  any  time,  reck- 
lessly insult  a  whole  people  for  the  small  pleasure  of  making  a  vigorous  sally  in  a 
speech,  or  risk  a  kingdom's  safety,  if,  by  doing  so,  he  could  wound  an  opponent 
in  debate."  The  picture  is  not  a  flattering  one.  Age  and  experience  have  toned 
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down  Lord  Derby  in  the  upper  house ;  though  he  still  is  remembered  as  the  Eupert 
of  debate.  But  to  return  to  Ireland.  If  she  had  to  complain  of  her  Secretary,  she 
had  quite  as  much  reason  to  complain  of  her  leader,  who  was  bound,  by  the 
necessities  of  his  position,  to  reject  the  olive-branch  when  held  out,  and  to  keep  his 
countrymen  in  hot  water.  This  was  felt  by  Irishmen  themselves.  At  this  very 
time  Tom  Moore  writes — "  Agreed  with  me  in  opinion  that  O'Connell  had  done 
more  harm  to  the  cause  of  liberty  in  Ireland,  than  its  real  friends  could  repair 
within  the  next  half  century ;  and  mentioned  what  Grrattan  had  said  of  him,  that 
he  was  a  bad  subject,  and  a  worse  rebel.  Told  me  not  a  bad  anecdote  of  Lord 
Cloncurry,  who,  in  coming  to  town  the  other  day,  was  upset  in  the  snow ;  and 
some  fellows  lending  their  assistance,  he  was  quickly  set  right  again  :  on  which  he 
said  to  them—'  Thank  you,  my  lads.  Now  I  shall  treat  you  as  O'Connell  does.' 
'Oh,  long  life  to  your  honour  for  that!'  they  exclaimed  with  great  joy;  but  were 
rather  taken  aback  when  Lord  Cloncurry,  holding  out  his  empty  hand  to  them, 
said — '  I'll  trouble  you  each  for  half-a-crown.  O'Connell  takes  more  from  you ; 
but,  as  you  have  been  such  good  fellows,  I'll  only  ask  you  half-a-crown.' "  The 
fellows  felt  the  fun  of  this,  and,  of  course,  got  something  else  into  the  bargain. 
Mr.  O'Connell  unfortunately,  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  more  especially 
when  addressing  his  own  countrymen,  was  reckless  in  his  language,  and  un- 
pleasantly personal — Mr.  Stanley  being  a  very  constant  subject  of  attack.  These 
sarcasms  told  upon  the  temper  of  the  Irish  Secretary,  who  gave  evidence  of  his 
annoyance  by  constant  and  contemptuous  allusions  to  them,  and  thus  each  became 
more  embittered  against  the  other,  and  all  hope  of  good  legislation  was  destroyed. 
However,  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  received  the  royal  assent,  by  commission,  on  the 
7th  of  August. 

In  Scotland  reform  was  needed  more  than  anywhere.  The  opposition  to  the 
measure  was  by  no  means  so  protracted  or  severe.  The  number  of  voters  did  not 
amount  to  5,000.  Scotland  was,  in  fact,  one  close  borough.  A  ludicrous  instance 
of  a  Scotch  popular  election  was  given  by  the  Lord  Advocate  to  illustrate  the 
system.  He  said — "  I  will  mention  the  case  of  one  election  for  that  county 
(Argyle),  which  took  place  long  within  the  memory  of  man.  When  the  day  of 
election  came,  there  was  no  person  to  attend  but  one ;  and  he  was  the  sheriff,  or 
returning  officer.  This  respectable  person,  being  also  a  freeholder,  first  read  the 
writ  to  the  meeting  as  sheriff ;  he  then  constituted  the  meeting  by  calling  over  the 
roll;  duly  answered  to  his  own  name,  and  faithfully  took  down  the  sederunt. 
After  this  he  put  the  vote  for  the  election  of  prteses  and  clerk,  and  reported 
himself  duly  elected  as  prases.  As  such  praeses  he  read  over  the  minutes  of  the 
last  meeting,  and  confirmed  them ;  finally,  he  put  the  candidate  in  nomination, 
and  seconded  his  own  proposal.  He  then  gravely  took  the  vote  by  calling  over  the 
roll  a  second  time ;  and,  having  given  his  vote  for  his  nominee,  reported  to  himself 
that  the  candidate  was  unanimously  elected,  and  forthwith  made  the  return  in 
his  favour."  This  system  was,  however,  defended  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  the  plea 
that  it  became  an  antagonistic  force  to  the  influence  of  English  democracy.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  increase  the  number  of  representatives,  and  to  introduce  into 
the  bill  a  property  qualification.  Neither  attempt  succeeded ;  and,  on  the  27th  of 
June,  the  bill  was  read  a  third  time,  and  passed  the  Commons.  In  the  House  of 
Lords,  the  measure  met  with  little  real  opposition,  though  much  heat  upon  the 
matter  was  manifested  by  certain  of  the  Scotch  peers.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  who 
had  charge  of  the  bill,  and  moved  the  second  reading  of  it,  gave  an  amusing  and 
very  vivid  description  of  the  mockery  of  a  representation  which  was  about  to  be 
swept  away.  But  nothing  of  moment  occurred,  and  the  measure  was  agreed  to 
by  the  Lords  on  the  13th  of  July. 

And  thus  passed  the  Reform  Bill.  To  the  very  last  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
determined  to  foretel  evil.  In  the  debate  on  the  estimates,  in  July,  he  said — 
"  Political  excitement  may  abate  in  England  as  well  as  in  Ireland ;  but  I  tell  the 
noble  lord  fairly,  that  I  do  not  think  the  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
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constitution  of  this  House  will  be  calculated  to  produce  an  increase  in  the  revenue. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  that  the  result  of  these  changes  will  be,  that  apprehensions 
will  prevail  for  the  security  of  property-apprehensions  which  are  likely  considerably 
to  affect  the  revenue  and  the  productive  powers  of  the  country ;  and  that  the 
political  excitement  will  continue  as  rife,  and  the  political  unions  as  flourishing  as 
ever  "  "  Croker  "  writes  Mr.  Eaikes,  "  has  lost  his  place  by  the  change  of  govern- 
ment and  his  seat  in  parliament  by  the  Reform  Bill.  He  has,  therefore,  ample 
personal  reason  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the  present  order  of  things ;  but  no  words 
can  describe  the  desponding,  hopeless  view  which  he  takes  of  all  public  matters. 
National  ruin  and  bankruptcy,  with  him,  are  inevitable." 

But  wiser  and  better  men  were  joyful  that  the  Eeform  Bill  had  passed;  and 
the  nation  participated  in  that  joy.  It  was  believed  that  the  infamous  trade  of 
borouo-hmongering  had  been  done  away  with,  and  that  the  corruptions  which  age 
had  engendered  would  be  removed  from  the  body  politic ;  that  the  national  voice 
would  be  heard,  and  the  national  will  respected.  The  people  celebrated,  all  over 
the  land,  the  triumph  of  the  bill.  There  were  dinners,  and  processions,  and  illu- 
minations, and  banners  and  songs.  The  dark  reign  of  Toryism  was  over;  the 
land  was  free.  Taxation  would  be  reduced ;  trade  and  commerce  would  revive ; 
and  knowledge,  rich  with  the  spoils  of  time,  would  come  to  all.  We  have  seen  and 
reaped  the  results  of  this  wonderful  and  blessed  change ;  but  it  was  not  effected 
so  speedily  as  men  thought  it  would  be.  It  was  a  reform,  the  benefits  of  which 
extended  to  all.  It  did — 

"  Ring  out  old  shapes  of  foul  disease." 

It  did— 

"  Ring  in  the  common  love  of  good." 

But  its  actual  operation  was  slow ;  and  the  poor  pined  impatiently  ;^  and  the 
enthusiast  was  angry  that  the  evils  of  ages  did  not  vanish  at  once :  he  did  worse, 
he  took  refuge  in  indifference  ;  and  the  ignorant  began  to  think  that  in  Chartism  and 
physical  force  they  should  find  the  remedies  they  sought.     All  such  erred  greatly. 
In  the  drama  of  history  the  action  is  not  rapid.     Progress  is  made ;  but   all  great 
and  lasting  works  are  the  results  of  time.     Those  who  work  for  humanity  must  not 
expect  an  immediate  reward.     Old  obstructives  had  to  go  down  to  their  graves, 
weeping,  and  wailing,  and  gnashing  their  teeth.     Old  errors  and  prejudices  had  to 
be  buried  with  them.     A  new  generation  had  to  arise.     1862  had  to  come  before 
we  could  appreciate  all  the  blessings  of  the  reform  of  1832.     The  nation  did  not 
understand  this  then,  and  the  Whig  administration  soon  became  unpopular.     There 
was  another  reason  for  this  unpopularity.     The  leading  ministers  were  not  prepared 
to  go  to  the  extent  their  supporters  desired.     Immediately  on  the  passing  of  the 
bill,  the  old  parliament  died,  and  a  new  election  took  place.     In  it  there  was  an 
overwhelming  majority  in  their  favour,  and  the  ministry  were  terrified  by  it.     They 
fancied  that  there  was  about  to  arise  a  most  formidable  Radical  party,  the  grand 
purport  of  whose  endeavours  would  be  to  subvert  the  monarchy,  and  all  that  was 
respectable  in  the  state  and  society ;  and  to  establish  a  democratic  republic,  from 
•which  nobility,  and  all  distinctions  of  rank  and  property,  were  to  be  rigorously 
excluded.    This  notion  was  held  pertinaciously  by  the  king ;  and  no  day  passed 
without  eager  declarations  by  him  of  anxiety,  not  to  say  terror,  as  to  the  fatal  con- 
sequences about  to  result  from  the  unwise  concessions  made  to  popular  power  by 
the  Reform  Bill.     His  majesty  dared  not  dismiss  his  ministers ;  but  he  waited  for 
the  first  opportunity — which  was  not  long  in  occurring.     Indeed,  the  latter,  fancy- 
ing that  they  had  acquired  an  unlimited  lease  of  political  power,  were  tripped  up 
sooner  than  they  anticipated. 

The  Reform  Bill  is  described  by  Mr.  Roebuck,  in  a  few  words,  as  "  confused, 
cumbrous,  unequal,  and  inefficient."     It  adopted  a  narrow  suffrage ;  it  effected  a 
most  unequal  representation ;  and  it  continued  the  predominance  of  the  landed 
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interest.  Manchester,  for  example,  not  only  in  the  number  of  its  voters,  but  in 
their  wealth  also,  was,  and  is,  superior  to  some  fifty  small  boroughs  united ;  but 
the  fifty  small  boroughs  are  all  exponents  of  the  feelings  of  those  who  are  landed 
proprietors,  and  are  permitted  to  return  to  parliament  one  hundred  members,  while 
Manchester  sends  but  two.  Another  evil  resulting  from  the  smaller  boroughs  was 
the  gross  corruption  created.  We  cannot,  indeed,  affirm  that  the  large  consti- 
tuencies are  free  from  the  taint  of  bribery  and  corruption ;  but  we  may  assert  that 
no  small  constituency  can  long  remain  so.  The  larger  the  numbers,  the  more 
difficult  is  the  business  of  corruption ;  detection  is  more  easy ;  and  the  motive, 
therefore,  to  commit  the  offence  becomes  weaker.  The  system  so  long  practised  at 
St.  Alban's  with  impunity,  would  be  found  impossible  in  Manchester  or  Sheffield. 
As  long  as  the  small  constituencies  are  preserved,  it  is  clear  we  shall  look  in  vain 
for  anything  like  purity  of  election.  But  the  faults  of  the  bill  must  not  make  us 
blind  to  its  advantages.  It  did  not  annihilate  the  Tories,  as  the  Whigs  believed  it 
would.  It  gave  no  lasting  supremacy  to  themselves,  nor  created  a  Republican 
party.  The  struggle  in  the  House  of  Commons  has  been,  since  the  Reform  Act, 
not  between  those  who  have  property  and  those  who  have  none,  but  between  the 
possessors  of  landed  property  on  one  side,  and  the  possessors  of  manufacturing 
capital  on  the  other ;  and  it  is  by  the  successes  of  the  latter  that  the  public  havo 
chiefly  reaped  the  benefits  of  the  legislation  of  1832.  The  Whigs  soon  found  out 
their  mistake,  and  began  to  think  of  popular  measures ;  and  the  Tories  were  not 
long  in  following  them.  But  in  1832  they  were  stunned;  and,  in  the  election  of 
that  year,  unable  to  make  head  against  popular  enthusiasm. 

As  usual,  Ireland  was  the  difficulty  in  the  path  of  both  Whig  and  Tory  for 
some  time  to  come.  The  Tithe  Bill  of  Mr.  Stanley  had  diminished  the  influence 
of  the  ministry,  and  increased  that  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  Great  difference  of  opinion 
existed  in  the  cabinet  on  the  mode  of  governing  Ireland.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
was  anxious  not  only  to  send  Lord  Wellesley,  as  Lord-Lieutenant,  to  supersede 
Anglesea,  but  also  to  introduce  measures  for  the  government  of  Ireland  not  agree- 
able to  Mr.  Stanley.  Not  being  able  to  persuade  Lord  Grey  to  adopt  this  course, 
the  Chancellor  (Mr.  Roebuck  is  our  authority  for  the  statement)  suddenly,  in 
December,  expressed  his  determination  to  resign.  This  resolution  alarmed  Lord 
Grey,  who  at  once  stated,  that  if  the  Chancellor  retired,  he  should  himself  retire 
also,  and  consider  himself  (to  use  his  own  language)  politically  dead.  "It  is  im- 
possible," said  he,  "that  you  could  retire  without  the  administration  being  dis- 
solved :  upon  this  my  determination  would  be  as  firm  as  yours.  There  is  little 
chance  of  my  being  able  to  go  on  as  it  is ;  certainly  none  that  I  can  do  so  for  any 
long  period :  but,  on  such  an  event,  I  must  abandon  public  life  at  once  and  for  ever." 
"All  that  I  entreat  you,"  he  at  another  time  said,  with  mournful  earnestness,  "is, 
that  we  may  go  on  together  as  long  as  we  can ;  and  when  the  moment  comes  when 
any  decisive  measure  must  be  taken,  I  feel  confident  that  there  will  be  no  separation 
between  you  and  me.  Such  an  event,  indeed,  would  be,  personally,  so  painful  to 
me,  and  so  decisive  as  to  my  public  utility,  that  from  that  moment  I  should  con- 
sider myself  as  politically  dead."  And  he  added — "  If  such  a  breach,  therefore, 
should  now  take  place,  I  must  repeat,  as  my  solemn  and  unalterable  determination, 
that  I  could  not  continue  in  the  administration  a  single  hour."  Of  course,  to  such 
an  appeal  there  could  be  but  one  reply,  and  the  cabinet  remained  firm  and 
friendly.  The  Reform  Bill  has  passed ;  the  reformers  are  in  office  ;  and  the  reform 
parliament  meets  on  the  29th  of  January,  1833  ;  and  henceforth  public  opinion 
will,  more  or  less,  rule  the  land.  The  history  of  the  reform  struggle  shows  that  it 
is  omnipotent — that  class  interests  must  fall  before  it. 

Lord  Palmerston's  admirers  will  be  glad  to  find  that  his  lordship  was  consi- 
dered, at  this  time,  indispensable  to  the  new  administration.  The  Marquis  of  Lon- 
donderry writes — "  When  the  Earl  of  Durham  was  staying  at  Wynyard,  he  accounted 
for  his  falling  out  with  Grey  thus  : — He  pledged  himself  to  Nesselrode  that  Stratford 
Canning's  appointment  should  be  cancelled.  Palmerston  supported  his  own  nomi- 
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nation,  and  alleged  to  Grey  his  party  aided  in  carrying  reform,  and  he  was  bound 
to  uphold  Canning's  nomination.  Grey  had  to  choose  between  D.'s  resignation,  or 
rather  secession,  or  Palmerston ;  and  feeling  gratitude  for  the  Canning's  section 
support  of  the  bill,  he  retained  Palmerston,  and  abandoned  Durham ;  since  which 
time  D.  has  been  none  of  my  child  with  any  of  the  present  administration."  Lord 
Durham  was  the  son-in-law  of  Earl  Grrey,  and  he  was  sacrificed  by  the  latter.  No 
greater  compliment  to  Lord  Palmerston's  worth  could  have  been  paid. 

The  Grey  ministry  came  into  power  surrounded  by  circumstances  of  domestic 
politics  that  might  well  be  considered  alarming.  After  the  harvest  of  1830,  there 
had  broken  out,  in  the  southern  agricultural  counties,  what,  without  exaggeration, 
may  be  called  a  servile  insurrection.  The  ignorance  of  the  labouring  population  of 
these  districts  was  appalling ;  and  it  showed  itself  in  rick-burning  and  machine- 
breaking.  In  November,  1831,  that  dreaded  disease,  cholera  morbus,  for  the  first 
time  reached  our  shores.  Cases  terminating  fatally  had  been  reported  at  Sunder- 
land ;  and,  on  the  6th  of  November,  the  people  were  kneeling  in  the  churches,  to 
join  in  an  authorised  form  of  prayer — "  Lord,  turn  away  from  us  that  grievous 
calamity,  against  which  our  only  security  is  in  thy  compassion."  The  contagion 
continued  to  spread  throughout  the  country,  until,  in  the  middle  of  February,  1832, 
cases  of  cholera  were  first  observed  in  London.  Very  melancholy  was  society  at 
that  time.  The  disputes  and  animosities  arising  out  of  the  Reform  Bill  seemed  to 
be  forgotten,  and  a  general  fear  came  down  on  all.  Some  thought  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  general  board  of  health  was  a  wise  measure ;  others,  that  it  would  be 
useless,  for  this  new  plague  must  run  its  course.  Many  took  the  selfish  view  advo- 
cated by  a  periodical  writer — to  isolate  themselves  entirely  from  their  neighbours ; 
send  away  all  superfluous  servants ;  lay  in  a  large  store  of  provisions ;  and  wait  the 
visitation  in  gloomy  security.  Some  of  the  ministers  were  not  content  with 
trusting  to  parliament  to  remove  ignorance,  and  the  causes  of  disease,  but  had 
recourse  to  the  press,  as  the  real  schoolmaster  and  legislator.  For  this  purpose 
the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge  was  established,  of  which  Lords 
Brougham,  and  Russell,  and  Althorp  were  the  leading  members,  and  which  did 
much  to  create  the  demand  for,  and  supply  healthy  literature.  There  was  then, 
for  them,  hope  in  the  future.  The  dark  cloud  had  a  silver  lining.  As  a  party,  the 
Liberals  might  be  defective ;  but  Liberalism,  with  all  its  blessings,  was  advancing 
nevertheless. 

The  history  of  the  Reform  Bill  has  yet  to  be  written.  In  our  chapter  on  King 
William  IV.,  we  gave  an  extract  from  Mr.  Roebuck,  which  has  been  republished 
many  times  subsequently,  as  to  the  dissolution  in  1832.  The  account  has  passed 
unchallenged  till  March  26th,  1866,  when  the  whole  story  is  denied  by  Earl  Grey, 
in  a  letter  to  the  Times.  His  lordship  says — "  The  first  mention  I  find,  in  my 
father's  correspondence  with  the  king,  in  1831,  of  the  question  of  a  dissolution  of 
parliament,  is  contained  in  a  letter  from  Lord  Grey  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  of  the 
20th  of  March.  In  speaking  of  the  probable  effect  of  the  defeat  of  the  government 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  18th,  on  the  timber  duties,  this  letter  refers  to 
a  conversation  Lord  Grey  had  held,  a  short  time  previously,  with  the  king  at 
Brighton,  in  which  Lord  Grey  had  perceived  his  majesty's  '  repugnance'  to  a  disso- 
lution of  parliament,  though  'no  direct  or  positive  objection  was  stated  to  such  a 
measure.'  In  consequence  of  the  feeling  thus  expressed  by  the  king,  Lord  Grey 
desired,  by  this  letter,  to  prepare  his  majesty  for  the  probability  of  a  proposal  to 
dissolve  parliament  being  submitted  to  him  by  his  ministers.  The  next  day,  the 
21st,  Lord  Grey  wrote  to  Sir  H.  Taylor,  and  also  very  fully  to  the  king  himself, 
explaining  the  reasons  which  would  probably  make  it  necessary  for  the  ministers  to 
advise  a  dissolution ;  but  saying  that  such  a  proposal  should  be  deferred  as  long 
as  possible.  In  the  answers  to  these  letters,  the  king's  objections  to  a  dissolution 
are  very  strongly  expressed.  Several  more  letters  followed,  in  which  the  reasons 
why  a  dissolution  would  probably  be  necessary  were  explained  by  Lord  Grey,  and 
the  king's  objections  to  it  were  insisted  upon  by  himself,  and  were  said,  by  Sir 
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Herbert  Taylor,  to  be  likely  to  prove  '  final  and  conclusive.'  The  discussion  ended 
on  the  24th  of  March,  by  Lord  Grey's  engaging,  on  behalf  of  the  cabinet,  not  to 
advise  his  majesty  to  dissolve  parliament  until  it  should  be  found  absolutely  neces- 
sary, but  claiming  the  right  to  give  that  advice  whenever  he  should  be  convinced 
that  the  good  of  the  country  required  it.  His  majesty  acquiesced ;  and  there  is  no 
further  reference  in  the  correspondence  to  the  question  of  a  dissolution  until 
General  Gascoigne  made  his  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  the  18th  of 
April,  for  an  instruction  to  the  committee  on  the  Reform  Bill.  The  ministers  con- 
sidered that  the  carrying  of  this  motion  would  be  fatal  to  the  bill ;  and,  on  the 
19th,  after  the  first  night's  debate  upon  it,  Lord  Grey  wrote  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor, 
saying  that,  if  the  government  should  be  defeated  (which  he  did  not  then  expect), 
it  would  probably  be  necessary  to  recommend  a  dissolution ;  and  that  he  wished 
him  to  prepare  the  king's  mind  for  its  being  proposed  to  him.  He  wrote  another 
letter,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  king  himself,  alluding  more  obscurely  to  the  same 
probability.  The  king,  having  read  the  letter  to  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  as  well  as 
that  addressed  to  himself,  returned  an  answer  expressing  very  strongly  his  con- 
tinued objection  to  a  dissolution.  On  the  night  of  the  19th,  General  Gascoigne's 
motion  was  carried  against  the  government ;  and  early  the  next  day  this  fact  was 
communicated  to  the  king  by  Lord  Grey,  in  a  short  letter,  in  which  he  said  the 
cabinet  was  about  to  meet.  The  cabinet  met  accordingly,  and  agreed  to  a  minute 
advising  a  dissolution,  which  was  personally  delivered  to  the  king  the  same  day 
(Wednesday,  April  20th)  by  Lord  Grey,  before  the  lev&e.  In  the  course  of  the 
afternoon  the  king  sent  a  short  letter  to  Lord  Grey,  saying  that  he  would  reserve 
the  subject  for  more  mature  consideration,  and  give  his  answer  in  writing.  To 
this  Lord  Grey  replied  the  same  evening,  expressing  the  wish  of  the  cabinet  not  to 
press  for  an  earlier  decision  than  was  consistent  with  the  king's  convenience,  and 
the  necessity  for  mature  consideration.  Early  the  next  morning  (the  21st),  a  very 
long  answer  to  the  cabinet  minute  was  received  from  the  king,  recapitulating  all 
his  objections  to  a  dissolution,  and  then  explaining  his  reasons  for  acting  on  the 
advice  of  his  ministers.  Lord  Grey,  in  reply,  expressed  the  great  satisfaction  this 
letter  had  given  him,  and  said  he  would  communicate  it  to  his  colleagues,  who 
were  to  assemble  at  twelve  o'clock.  A  note,  from  Sir  Herbert  Taylor,  desired  Lord 
Grey  to  be  himself  the  bearer  of  the  answer  of  the  cabinet  to  the  king's  communi- 
cation ;  and  he  accordingly  went  to  St.  James's  as  soon  as  the  cabinet  was  over, 
and  informed  the  king,  verbally,  of  the  conclusion  it  had  come  to.  The  substance 
of  this  communication  was  afterwards,  at  the  king's  desire,  embodied  in  the  form  of 
a  cabinet  minute,  dated  the  21st,  though  not  written  till  the  24th.  This  minute 
contains  little  more  than  an  expression  of  the  gratitude  of  the  ministers  to  his 
majesty  for  the  confidence  placed  in  them,  and  a  further  explanation  of  the  grounds 
on  which  they  had  thought  it  right  to  recommend  the  dissolution  of  parliament. 
It  does  not  appear,  from  the  correspondence,  how  soon  it  was  at  this  time  proposed 
that  the  dissolution  should  take  place ;  but  I  can  state,  from  my  own  distinct 
recollection,  that  it  was  intended  to  be  deferred  for  a  day  or  two,  in  order  to  get 
some  votes  of  money  which  were  much  required ;  and  especially  to  have  the 
report  brought  up  on  the  ordnance  estimates,  in  which  several  votes  had  been 
obtained  in  committee  of  supply,  but  were  not  available  till  reported.  But  on  the 
evening  of  the  21st,  when  the  report  on  the  ordnance  estimates  was  to  have  been 
brought  up,  a  debate  was  raised  upon  a  resolution  respecting  the  Liverpool  elec- 
tion, in  which  the  conduct  of  the  government  was  vehemently  attacked,  especially 
with  reference  to  the  dissolution,  which  it  was  known  was  intended ;  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  the  opposition  was  determined  to  take  up  the  whole  night  by 
this  debate.  The  object  of  doing  so  was  to  prevent  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
supply  from  being  received,  and  thus  to  render  it  impossible  (as  it  was  supposed) 
for  the  dissolution  to  take  place  before  the  House  of  Lords  should  have  had  time 
to  carry  the  address  against  it,  which  Lord  Wharncliffe  had  given  notice  that  he 
would  move  the  following  day.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  was  pro- 
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longed  accordingly,  and,  at  last,  ended  by  the  adjournment  of  the  House  being 
carried  on  a  division  against  the  government,  to  which  Lord  Brougham  alluded  the 
next  day  as  '  a  refusal  of  the  supplies.'  There  was  a  dinner  that  evening  at  Lord 
Durham's,  in  Cleveland  Kow,  at  which  some  members  of  the  cabinet  were  present, 
and  no  one  not  in  the  cabinet,  except  Lord  Duncannon,  Mr.  Wood  (Lord  Halifax), 
and  myself.  Lord  Althorp  was  to  have  been  of  the  party ;  but  when  the  unex- 
pected debate  arose  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  found  it  impossible  to  get  away ; 
and  he  desired  Mr.  Wood  and  myself  to  go,  saying  it  was  of  no  use  our  remaining ; 
and  to  tell  Lord  Grey,  from  him,  that  from  what  was  going  on  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  it  was  obvious  that  no  more  votes  of  money  could  be  got,  and  that  the 
dissolution  ought  to  take  place  at  once.  We  carried  this  message  to  Cleveland 
Kow,  where  we  found  dinner  going  on ;  and,  as  soon  as  it  was  over,  a  consultation 
was  held  among  the  members  of  the  cabinet  present;  and  I  believe  (though  of 
this  I  am  not  sure)  that  as  many  of  the  other  ministers  as  could  be  hastily 
assembled  were  sent  for.  The  subject  of  their  consultation  was,  whether  parliament 
ought  not  to  be  dissolved  the  next  day  in  consequence  of  what  was  then  going  on 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  of  what  had  taken  place  earlier  in  the  evening  in 
the  House  of  Lords.  More  than  one  communication  passed  between  the  ministers 
who  were  in  Cleveland  Eow,  and  Lord  Althorp  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  also 
with  Mr.  Spring  Rice  (the  late  Lord  Monteagle),  who  was  engaged  at  the  Treasury 
in  ascertaining  whether  it  was  possible  to  carry  on  the  government  till  a  new 
parliament  could  meet,  without  having  command  of  the  money  for  which  votes  had 
been  obtained,  but  not  reported.  Lord  Duncannon,  Mr.  Wood,  and  myself,  did  not 
leave  the  room ;  but,  of  course,  took  no  part  in  the  consultation  of  the  ministers, 
except  by  whispering  some  suggestions  to  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  who  was  sitting 
near  us.  The  result  was,  that  a  letter  was  written  by  Lord  Grey  to  the  king,  of 
which  no  copy  has  been  preserved  ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  king's  answer,  that  its 
purport  must  have  been  to  ask  his  majesty  to  grant  an  audience  to  Lord  Grey  the 
next  day,  and  to  appoint  a  council  to  determine  formally  on  the  dissolution ; 
obviously  implying  that  it  had  been  decided  that  it  should  take  place  at  once. 
The  king's  answer,  dated  the  21st,  says  that  he  had  that  moment  received  Lord 
Grey's  letter  from  Cleveland  Row ;  that  he  would  see  Lord  Grey  next  morning,  at 
half-past  eleven ;  and  that  the  council  was  to  be  summoned  for  twelve — the 
members  of  the  government  coming  in  morning  dress.  The  king  went  to  the 
House  of  Lords  at  three  on  the  22nd,  and  prorogued  parliament, '  with  a  view  to 
its  immediate  dissolution.' " 

A  correspondent  of  the  Times  corroborates  this  letter,  by  stating,  from  his  own 
knowledge,  as  an  official,  that,  "  before  the  division  in  the  House  of  Commons  had 
taken  place,  the  advice  to  dissolve  the  next  day  had  already  been  given  and 
accepted ;  summonses  had  been  issued  for  the  meeting  of  the  Privy  Council ;  and 
all  the  necessary  orders  given." 

At  the  end  of  the  first  session  of  the  reformed  parliament,  the  old  Tories 
began  to  revive.  The  deluge  had  come,  and  they  were  not  drowned  after  all.  The 
government,  it  was  clear,  had  not  increased  its  popularity.  In  the  autumn  of 
1832,  a  penny  subscription  had  produced,  for  Lords  Brougham,  Althorp,  and 
John  Russell,  gold  cups,  weighing  eighty-five  ounces,  and  made  to  contain  five 
pints.  Nothing  of  the  kind  was  forthcoming  in  1833.  Great  honour,  too,  had 
been  done  reformers  in  the  gross  by  Haydon's  famous  picture,  representing  the 
reformed  House  of  Commons,  painted  as  regardless  of  expense  as  space ;  and  now 
anti-reformers  were  being  honoured,  and  Chantrey  had  been  set  to  work  on  a  marble 
bust  of  his  grace  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  for  the  University  of  Oxford.  Nothing, 
however,  could  open  the  eyes  of  the  Tories  to  the  real  necessity  of  the  Reform  Bill. 
To  the  very  last  they  regarded  it  as  a  mere  party  manoauvre,  and  not  as  the  result 
of  national  needs.  Even  in  1836,  Mr.  Raikes  writes — "When  the  duke's  govern- 
ment resigned  on  the  civil  list  question,  Lord  Grey  became  Prime  Minister.  He 
was  then  only  an  advocate  for  moderate  reform ;  or,  as  Talleyrand  said  of  him, 
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only  anxious  to  act  consistently  with  what  he  said  in  parliament  forty  years  ago. 

But  here,  again,  he  was  overruled  by and ,  who  worked  him  up  to 

that  sweeping  bill  which  prevented  him,  and  will  prevent  any  other  government, 
from  ruling  the  country  again.  The  Whigs  had  been  so  long  excluded  from  office, 
and  their  constant  defeats  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on  every  party  question,  had 
so  exasperated  them  against  the  Tories,  that  when  once  they  got  into  place,  they 
determined  to  bring  on  a  new  order  of  things,  which,  if  it  did  not  maintain  them 
in  power,  should  at  least  for  ever  exclude  their  adversaries.  Night  after  night  I 
can  remember  the  runners  of  the  party  coming  up  to  Brookes'  club  from  the 
House  after  a  division,  and  exulting  in  a  few  votes  gained  to  their  never-ceasing 
minority;  while  their  idol  Thanet,  who  was  playing  his  rubber  at  whist,  would 
give  them  a  sarcastic  smile,  and  quietly  say,  '  I  have  been  with  them  forty  years, 
and  never  have  seen  them  get  a  peg  higher.'  Had  George  IV.  lived,  or  had  the 
Duke  of  York  succeeded  him,  we  should  never  have  seen  the  present  changes  in 
our  constitution."  Here  is  the  old  fallacy  again — Canute  can  stop  the  rising  tide. 
Earl  Grey  had  the  sense  to  know  better. 


CHAPTER    XXIX. 

THE  IRISH   DIFFICULTY. 

THOUGHTFUL  observers  early  foresaw  troubles  coming  on  the  Liberal  administration. 
John  Foster,  the  essayist,  writing  to  Mr.  Easthope,  M.P.,  in  1832,  says — "They 
will  soon  lose  the  favour  of  the  people,  and  so  be  left  bare  to  the  unrelenting 
siege  of  their  mortal  enemies,  if  they  do  not  dare  and  accomplish  some  grand 
exploits  of  almost  revolutionary  change.  Think  of  Ireland."  Alas !  it  is  seldom 
that  unhappy  land  has  been  out  of  a  statesman's  thoughts.  As  we  have  seen,  it 
has  already  imperilled  the  existence  of  the  ministry;  and  the  selection  of  Mr. 
Stanley  as  Irish  Secretary  was  a  most  unfortunate  event. 

The  repeal  of  Catholic  disabilities  had  not  pacified  Ireland. 

The  new  Reform  Bill  was  equally  unsatisfactory.  The  Irish  reformers  com- 
plained, not  only  that,  in  direct  violation  of  the  promise  made  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  the  bill  for  Ireland  was  based  upon  principles  totally  different  from  the 
former  as  regarded  the  franchise,  but  that  the  mode  of  registration  was  essentially 
different. 

The  English  Reform  Act  conferred  the  county  parliamentary  franchise  on 
nine  different  classes  of  persons.  1.  The  owners  and  actual  occupiers  of  a  free- 
hold estate  of  the  annual  value  of  forty  shillings,  for  a  life  or  lives.  2.  The 
owners  of  a  freehold  of  forty  shillings  annual  value,  held  in  perpetuity.  3.  The 
owners  of  a  freehold  of  £10  annual  value,  for  a  life  or  lives  in  fee.  4.  The  owners 
of  a  copyhold  estate  of  the  annual  value  of  £10.  5.  The  original  lessee  or 
assignee  of  a  term  originally  of  sixty  years,  of  the  yearly  value  of  £10.  6.  The 
original  lessee  or  assignee  of  a  term  originally  of  at  least  twenty  years,  of  the 
clear  annual  value  of  £'20.  7.  The  sub-lessee  or  assignee  of  a  sub-lease,  of  a  term 
not  less  originally  than  sixty  years,  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £10.  8.  The 
sub-lessee  or  assignee  of  a  sub-lease,  not  less  originally  than  twenty  years,  of  the 
clear  yearly  value  of  £50.  9.  Every  tenant  whatsoever  who  was  bond  fide  liable 
to  the  payment  of  an  annual  rent,  whether  he  derived  any  profit  from  his  holding 
or  not. 

The  Irish  Reform  Act  conferred  the  franchise  on  only  five  classes :  viz. — 1.  The 
owner  of  a  freehold  of  the  clear  yearly  value  of  £10,  provided  he  was  in  actual 
occupation.  2.  The  lessee  or  assignee  of  a  term  not  less  originally  than  twenty  years, 
having  what  the  act  termed  a  beneficial  interest  therein  of  the  clear  annual  value 
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of  £10,  and  provided  he  was  in  the  actual  occupation.  3.  The  owner  of  a  freehold 
of  the  clear  annual  value  of  £20.  4.  The  lessee  or  assignee  of  a  term  not  less 
originally  than  sixty  years,  and  having  a  beneficial  interest  therein  of  the  clear 
annual  value  of  £10.  5.  The  lessee  or  assignee  of  a  term  not  less  originally  than 
fourteen  years,  and  having  a  beneficial  interest  therein  of  the  clear  annual  value  of 
£20.  As  regarded  the  registry,  also,  there  was  a  difference  in  favour  of  the 
English.  The  same  inequality  existed  in  respect  to  the  elective  franchise  in  cities 
and  boroughs.  In  vain  did  the  Irish  reform  members  remonstrate.  Ministers 
were  inflexible.  The  debates,  too,  on  the  subject  were  conducted  with  incredible 
acrimony,  and  often  degenerated  into  a  mere  personal  conflict  between  Mr.  Stanley 
and  Mr.  O'Connell.  Against  the  state  of  registration  law  the  Irish  people  con- 
tinued to  protest  for  many  years;  and,  in  1850,  their  remonstrance  at  length  pro- 
duced a  remedy.  For  this  change  in  the  law  the  Edinburgh  Review  praises  Lord 
Clarendon.  The  writer's  words  are — "  The  great  measure  of  1831  was  not  a  more 
important  enlargement  of  popular  rights  than  the  act  we  now  speak  of.  The  two 
monstrous  evils  of  the  former  state  of  the  law — the  dependence  of  franchise  upon 
tenure,  and  a  vexatious  process  of  registration — which  made  the  attainment  of  the 
right  of  suffrage  as  troublesome  as  a  law-suit,  no  longer  disgraced  the  Irish  repre- 
sentative system.  The  system  established  by  the  law  of  1831,  broke  down  under 
these  two  fatal  defects." 

A  third  source  of  dissatisfaction  was  the  payment  of  tithes.  The  church  of 
England,  in  Ireland,  is  the  church  of  the  minority.  It  is  to  the  Irishman  a  badge 
of  conquest,  and  he  clings  all  the  more  fondly  to  the  church  of  his  forefathers — to 
the  old  faith  which  has  covered  Europe  with  the  mansions  of  charity.  At  the 
period  of  which  we  write  the  payment  of  tithes  was  almost  suspended ;  and  scenes 
of  the  most  sanguinary  description  were  every  day  enacted  in  the  struggles  which 
took  place  between  those  who  were  legally  bound  to  pay,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
persons  employed  to  enforce  the  legal  rights  of  those  who  were  entitled  to  receive, 
on  the  other.  As  soon  as  the  reformed  parliament  met,  a  committee  was  appointed 
by  each  House,  to  "  inquire  into  the  collection  and  payment  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  and 
the  state  of  the  law  relating  thereto."  After  a  very  short  inquiry,  a  report  to  the 
same  effect  was  made  by  each  of  the  committee,  and  was  confined  to  what  was  most 
worthy  of  immediate  attention — a  provision  for  the  clergy  who  had  not,  for  more 
than  a  year,  received  any  tithes  whatever.  To  meet  this  pressing  necessity,  the 
committee  recommended  that  his  majesty  should  be  empowered  to  advance  to  the 
incumbent  from  whom  tithes,  or  the  composition  in  lieu  of  tithes,  had  been 
illegally  withheld,  sums  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  the  arrears  due  for  the  tithes 
for  the  year  1831,  proportioned  to  the  incomes  of  each,  according  to  a  scale, 
diminishing  as  their  incomes  increase ;  and  that  his  majesty  should  be  empowered 
to  levy,  by  a  law  to  be  passed  for  the  purpose,  the  amount  of  such  arrears,  and 
apply  the  money  so  to  be  received  to  reimburse  the  public,  and  to  pay  over  the 
remainder  to  the  legal  claimant.  The  report  further  stated,  that,  with  a  view  to 
secure  the  interests  of  the  church,  and  the  lasting  welfare  of  Ireland,  a  permanent 
change  of  the  tithe  system  was  required;  and  that  such  change,  to  be  safe  and 
satisfactory,  should  involve  a  complete  extinction  of  tithes,  including  those  payable 
to  lay  proprietors,  by  commuting  them  for  a  charge  upon  land,  or  an  exchange  for, 
or  investment  in,  land,  so  as  effectually  to  secure  the  revenues  of  the  church,  so  far 
as  related  to  tithes;  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  remove  all  pecuniary  collisions 
between  the  parochial  clergy  and  the  occupiers  of  land.  We  may  observe  that,  ulti- 
mately, an  act  of  a  somewhat  similar  character  had  been  passed.  How  much 
legislation  was  needed,  is  evident  when  we  find  such  a  piece  of  news  as  the 
following,  taken  from  the  Galway  Advertiser  of  1822  : — "  At  the  quarter  sessions  of 
government,  one  tithe  proctor  processed  1,100  persons  for  tithes.  They  were  all, 
or  most  of  them,  of  the  lower  order  of  farmers  or  peasants.  The  expense  of  each 
process  was  eight  shillings  ! !" 

In  March,   1832,  parliament  proceeded  to  legislate  in  accordance  with  the 
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recommendations  of  the  report.  A  bill  was  brought  in,  by  which  his  majesty  was 
empowered  to  advance  £60,000  to  the  Irish  tithe-owners,  and  to  institute  proceed- 
ings, through  the  Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  to  recover  the  arrears  due  for  1831. 
The  money  was  advanced ;  the  Attorney-general  prosecuted,  and  recovered,  at  an 
expense  of  £26,000,  only  £12,000  out  of  arrears  estimated  at  £104,000.  Many  of 
the  peasantry,  who  were  either  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay,  were  committed  to 
prison  ;  and  as  the  demands  for  which  they  were  arrested  had  become  debts  due  to 
the  crown,  they  were  precluded  from  obtaining  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Act,  and 
consequently  remained  in  gaol  for  a  length  of  time — their  farms  un tilled,  and  their 
families  reduced  to  pauperism.  They  were  denominated  "  tithe  martyrs." 

The  debate,  angry  and  fierce,  which  heralded  and  accompanied  this  bill  was  a 
memorable  one.  As  early  as  1824,  Mr.  Hume  had  brought  forward,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  a  resolution  that  it  was  expedient  to  institute  an  inquiry  into  the 
revenues  of  the  church  of  Ireland,  with  a  view  to  their  reduction ;  and  was  sup- 
ported, on  that  occasion,  by  Lord  John  Russell,  Mr.  Brougham,  and  several  other 
leading  members  of  the  Whig  party  :  and  now  that  they  were  in  power,  the  Irish 
members  very  naturally  asked  them  to  give  effect  to  the  opinions  which,  eight 
years  before,  they  had  expressed.  They  contended  that,  if  the  church  establish- 
ment in  Ireland  were  cut  down  to  a  size  more  in  accordance  with  the  scanty 
numbers  of  its  members,  there  would  not  be  any  occasion  for  the  government  to 
resort  to  a  coercive  policy.  And,  as  if  this  demand  were  not  sufficiently  embarrass- 
ing to  the  government,  the  members  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  led  by  Sir  Robert  Inglis,  insisted  that  no  portion  of  the  tithes  could  be 
withdrawn,  even  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  from  the  Irish  church.  Actually 
he  asserted,  that  although  the  title  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland  was 
derived  solely  from  acts  of  parliament,  yet  that  the  legislature  did  not  possess  the 
right  to  interfere  with  the  application  of  it. 

The  next  step  taken  by  government  was  to  make  the  act  of  1823  permanent 
and  compulsory ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  to  empower  the  Lord-Lieutenant  to  appoint 
a  commissioner  to  ascertain  the  annual  value  of  the  tithes,  and  fix  their  amount  for 
the  future,  subject  to  a  revision  every  seven  years.  It  was  also  proposed  to  exempt 
from  any  personal  liability  to  tithes,  any  occupier  of  land  who  held  for  a  period 
less  than  ten  years,  and  to  render  his  immediate  landlord  liable,  giving  him  a  power 
to  add  the  amount  of  the  tithes  to  the  rent  payable  to  him ;  and  so  to  construe  the 
act  as  eventually  to  cast  the  liability  to  the  payment  of  tithes  altogether  upon  the 
owner  of  the  inheritance,  or  such  persons  as  might  hold  in  perpetuity.  The  act 
passed,  in  spite  of  all  the  warnings  as  to  its  character — warnings  which,  of  course, 
Mr.  Stanley  contemptuously  rejected;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  many 
thousands  of  suits  were  instituted  in  Ireland  within  the  next  ensuing  three  years, 
for  the  double  purpose  of  ascertaining  who  was  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  com- 
position, and  enforcing  the  discharge  of  such  liability.  Nor  is  this  all.  In  the 
attempt  to  do  this,  the  people  came  into  collision  with  the  military,  and  many  lives 
were  lost  in  consequence. 

When  the  new  parliament  met,  in  1833,  it  was  evident  that  their  majority 
would  not  be  made  up  by  Irish  M.P.'s.  O'Connell  succeeded  in  securing  the 
return  of  at  least  forty  members,  pledged  to  support  him,  not  merely  in  his  advo- 
cacy of  repeal,  but  on  every  other  question  respecting  which  a  controversy  should 
arise  between  him  and  the  Whigs  or  Conservatives.  Notwithstanding,  however,  it 
was  manifest,  by  the  speech  from  the  throne,  as  well  as  by  other  symptoms,  that 
ministers  had  resolved  to  be  very  firm  with  Ireland :  and  in  this  they  were  rather 
aided  by  the  Conservatives,  who  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  Whigs  making  themselves 
unpopular. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1833,  Lord  Althorp,  as  ministerial  leader,  applied 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  "  to  alter  and  amend  the  laws  relating  to  the  temporali- 
ties of  the  Irish  church."  But  although  his  lordship's  motion  was  not  opposed, 
the  bill  was  not  brought  in,  or  read  a  first  time,  until  the  llth  of  March.  The 
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motion  was,  in  fact,  brought  forward  prematurely,  in  order  to  afford  the  govern- 
ment an  opportunity  to  state  the  leading  provisions  of  one  of  the  measures  which 
they  intended  to  propose  for  some  of  the  grievances  of  which  the  Irish  people  had 
reason  to  complain,  as  regarded  the  established  church.  Their  conduct  had, 
indeed,  very  much  the  appearance  of  a  political  trick.  During  the  subsequent 
stages  of  the  bill,  they  managed,  at  the  instance  of  what  was  supposed  to  be  the 
church  party  (the  church  has  often  had  reason  to  exclaim,  "  Save  me  from  my 
friends  1"),  to  divest  it  of  almost  all  the  provisions  which  had  a  tendency  to  conci- 
liate the  people  of  Ireland,  having  taken  good  care  to  carry  first  their  celebrated 
Coercion  Bill.  This  was  introduced  into  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  15th  of 
February,  and  actually  passed  that  House  without  occasioning  a  single  division. 
It  was  dealt  with,  however,  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  a  very  different  manner, 
by  a  minority  composed  principally  of  the  members  returned  under  the  influence 
of  Mr.  O'Connell,  occasionally  augmented  by  some  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
members  who  usually  supported  ministers.  The  bill  passed  in  March ;  but, 
until  it  did  so,  nearly  all  the  other  public  business  of  the  House  was  suspended. 

Immediately  after  the  passing  of  the  act,  the  Lord-Lieutenant  issued  two 
proclamations  under  it.  By  one  he  declared  illegal  a  society  which  had  been 
established  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  to  aid  him  in  his  agitation  respecting  the  repeal  of 
the  union ;  and  by  the  other,  he  proclaimed  the  city  and  county  of  Kilkenny,  in 
which  the  opposition  to  the  payment  of  tithes,  or  the  composition  established  in 
lieu  of  tithes,  continued  to  be  carried  on  witli  greater  violence  than  in  any  other 
part  of  Ireland. 

In  March,  the  Irish  Church  Temporalities  Act  came  on  for  discussion  in  the 
House. 

At  this  time,  the  total  population  of  Ireland  was  ascertained  to  be  7,954,760. 

Eoman  Catholics            6,436,060 

Established  Church  and  Methodists     853,160 

Presbyterians      643,658 

Other  dissenters 21,882 


7,954,760 


It  was  also  ascertained,  that  of  the  1,387  benefices  in  that  country,  there  were 
forty-one  which  did  not  contain  any  Protestants ;  twenty,  where  there  were  less,  or 
not  more  than  five ;  in  twenty-three,  there  were  less  than  ten  ;  in  thirty-one,  less 
than  fifteen  ;  in  twenty-three,  less  than  twenty ;  and  in  twenty-seven,  the  number 
was  not  above  twenty-five.  In  each  of  425  benefices  the  number  of  Protestants  was 
less  than  a  hundred.  There  were  150  benefices  in  which  there  was  not  any  resident  in- 
cumbent, nor  was  there  any  celebration  of  divine  service,  according  to  the  established 
church.  The  gross  annual  revenue  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland,  according 
to  an  average  of  the  three  years  ending  the  31st  December,  1831,  was  estimated  as 
follows : — 

Four  archbishops  and  eighteen  bishops £151,128 

Deans  and  chapters 1,043 

Economy  estates  of  cathedral s       ...         ...         ...         ...  11,056 

Subordinate  ecclesiastical  corporations      ...         ...          ...  10,526 

Dignitaries  and  prebends,  with  care  of  souls         ...      '    ...  34,482 

Glebe  lands 92,010 

Tithes           555,000 

Ministers' money 10,300 

£865,545 
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But  the  actual  receipts  did  not  exceed  £750,000.  Superabundant  as  the 
revenues  of  the  established  church  were  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the  enjoyment 
of  religious  instruction  by  its  members,  there  was,  however,  an  additional  tax  levied 
upon  the  occupants  of  all  the  houses  and  lands  in  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  the  lay  officers  of  the  church  their  yearly  stipends,  and  supplying  the 
elements  of  communion,  as  well  as  Bibles  and  Prayer-books,  and  keeping  the 
churches  in  repair.  This  cess  was  levied  and  applied  by  vestries  from  which  all 
Eoman  Catholics  were  excluded,  but  to  which  the  members  of  all  other  sects,  even 
Jews,  were  admitted.  It  thus  appears  that  the  Roman  Catholic  population  were 
further  taxed  to  the  extent  of  at  least  £80,000  a  year.  The  debates  on  the  bill  were, 
as  we  have  intimated,  severe.  It  was  found  that,  by  a  fresh  arrangement  of  leases, 
church  property  could  be  increased  in  value  to  the  extent  of  three  millions ;  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  devote  this  to  secular  purposes.  The  church  party,  however, 
opposed  this.  Later  in  the  session,  a  resolution  was  carried,  enabling  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  lend  a  million  of  money  for  arrears  of  tithes ;  and  thus  ended 
the  legislative  proceedings  respecting  Irish  tithes  and  church  property  during  the 
year  1833.  But  the  Irish  courts  of  law  and  equity  continued,  for  several  years,  to 
l>e  the  scenes  of  angry  litigation  between  the  lay  and  clerical  tithe  proprietors  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  persons  who  were,  or  were  supposed  to  be,  liable  to  the  pay- 
ment of  tithes,  on  the  other.  Nor  was  this  all.  As  the  decision  of  each  particular 
case  was  left  to  be  decided,  as  in  Ireland  most  questions  are,  not  by  the  evidence, 
or  the  principles  of  law,  but  according  to  the  political  or  religious  opinions  of  the 
tribunal  before  which  it  is  tried,  this  most  disgraceful  mode  of  dealing  with 
legal  rights  and  liabilities  in  respect  of  tithes,  continued  until  the  provisions  of 
the  statute  in  question  ceased  to  operate,  by  the  conversion  of  tithes  and  tithe  com- 
position into  a  rent-charge. 

No  sooner  had  these  measures  been  passed,  than  Mr.  Stanley  was  removed 
from  the  office  of  Secretary  for  Ireland — a  post  which  he  never  should  have  filled, 
and  in  which  he  did  incalculable  mischief — to  that  of  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies.  In  September,  the  Marquis  of  Anglesea  was  removed  from  the  office  of 
Lord-Lieutenant,  not,  however,  to  be  placed  in  any  other  office ;  which  wounded 
his  pride  deeply,  and  which  he  attributed  to  a  desire  on  the  part  of  government  to 
conciliate  O'Connell.  Such,  however,  was  not  the  fact.  Lord  Wellesley's  conduct 
gave  no  more  satisfaction  than  did  that  of  his  predecessor ;  for,  beyond  strongly 
recommending  a  change  in  the  mode  of  distributing  the  official  patronage  of 
Ireland,  and  refraining  from  exciting  popular  discontent  by  active  measures,  he 
did  nothing  to  promote  a  change  for  the  better  in  the  condition  of  the  country. 
Yet  his  lordship  was  a  man  of  considerable  abilities,  highly  cultivated,  and  had 
ample  experience  of  Ireland,  of  which  country  he  had  been  Lord-Lieutenant 
from  1821  to  1828. 

In  1834,  in  parliament  considerable  discussion  took  place  with  respect  to 
Ireland.  Mr.  O'Connell,  fearing  he  should  be  superseded  by  Mr.  Feargus  O'Connor, 
the  M.P.  for  Cork,  moved  the  omission  from  the  king's  speech,  of  the  clause 
relating  to,  and  opposing  firmly,  the  repeal  of  the  union.  The  motion,  however,  was 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  189  to  23.  In  April,  but  apparently  with  great 
reluctance,  he  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  appointment  of  a  select  committee, 
to  inquire  and  report  on  the  means  by  which  the  dissolution  of  the  parliament  of 
Ireland  was  effected;  on  the  effects  of  that  measure  upon  Ireland,  and  the  la- 
bourers in  husbandry,  and  the  operatives  in  manufactories  in  England ;  and  on  the 
probable  consequences  of  continuing  the  legislative  union  between  both  countries. 
His  speech  was  a  failure.  Those  portions  of  it  which  consisted  of  a  narrative  of 
the  sufferings  of  Ireland,  and  the  iniquities  of  the  British  statesmen  by  whom  they 
were  inflicted,  were  passed  over  by  his  adversaries,  and  more  especially  by  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  who  took  care,  however,  to  bring  under  the  consideration  of  the  House 
the  questions  which  Mr.  O'Connell  in  a  great  measure  evaded.  The  debate  was 
protracted  through  several  sittings,  and  terminated  by  the  House  adopting,  by  a 
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majority  of  523  to  38,  an  amendment  proposed  by  Mr.  Spring  Eice,  to  the  effect 
that  an  address  should  be  presented  to  his  majesty,  expressive  of  the  fixed  and 
steady  determination  of  the  House  to  maintain  inviolate  the  legislative  union 
between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland — a  determination  justified  not  only  upon 
general  grounds,  but  for  reasons  of  special  application  to  Ireland — and  that  while 
the  House  should  endeavour  to  remove  all  just  causes  of  complaints  alleged  by 
the  people  of  Ireland,  it  would,  at  the  same  time,  promote  all  well-considered 
measures  of  national  liberty.  Still  further,  the  Lords  were  invited  to  join  in  this 
address,  which  they  did  ;  and  an  answer  was  returned  by  his  majesty  accordingly, 
expressive  of  his  concurrence  in  the  determination  of  parliament  to  maintain 
inviolable  the  legislative  union  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Yet,  in  spite 
of  this,  Mr.  O'Connell  continued  to  agitate  for  a  repeal  of  the  union  for  fifteen 
years ;  and  it  was  to  this  agitation  that  the  Whigs  were  subsequently  indebted  for 
the  possession  of  office,  with  one  exception  of  four  months,  until  1841.  This 
extraordinary  phasis  in  the  political  world  was  partly  the  result  of  a  celebrated 
motion  made  in  May,  by  Mr.  G.  Ward,  then  member  for  St.  Alban's,  and  sub- 
sequently for  Sheffield,  which  he  held  till  he  took  a  Whig  appointment,  and  became 
Lord  High  Commissioner  of  the  Ionian  Islands. 

Mr.  Ward's  motion  was  to  the  effect,  that  the  Protestant  establishment  in 
Ireland  exceeded  the  spiritual  wants  of  the  Protestant  population ;  that  it  was 
the  right  of  the  state  to  regulate  the  distribution  of  church  property  in  such 
manner  as  parliament  might  determine ;  and  that  the  temporal  possessions  of  the 
church  of  Ireland,  as  then  established  by  law,  ought  to  be  reduced.  Mr.  Ward's 
task,  as  regarded  argument,  was  not  difficult;  and  (his  speech  was  a  most  effective 
one.  He  insisted  that  vital  and  extensive  changes  in  the  Irish  church  had  become 
inevitable ;  that  the  tithe  system  was  the  source  of  all  the  disorganisation  that 
prevailed  in  Ireland ;  that  resistance  to  it  had  become  universal ;  that  commu- 
tation would  be  productive  of  no  benefit ;  and  that  nothing  less  than  a  new 
appropriation  of  church  property  would  produce  even  a  momentary  calm.  The 
great  grievance  consisted  in  the  levying  of  tithes  on  a  Catholic  population  for  the 
support  of  a  Protestant  church ;  and  this  could  not  be  cured  by  any  change  merely 
in  the  manner  of  collecting  the  impost :  the  system,  too,  of  advances  and  repayments 
had  been  tried,  only  to  fail.  The  crown  assumed  the  character  of  a  creditor,  but 
found  debtors  no  less  impracticable  than  when  the  demand  was  made  by  a  clergy- 
man. Mr.  Ward  then  referred  to  the  cost  incurred  in  maintaining  an  armed 
force  to  keep  Ireland  quiet,  and  to  uphold  the  establishment ;  and  then  entered 
into  a  calculation  to  show  for  how  little  the  real  work  of  the  wealthy  Irish  church 
was  done.  The  motion  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Grote ;  upon  which  Lord  Althorp 
rose,  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  House,  moved  its  adjournment,  stating  that 
he  did  so  in  consequence  of  circumstances  which  had  come  to  his  knowledge  since 
he  had  entered.  They  were,  however,  he  said  of  such  a  nature  that  he  could  not 
state  them  then,  but  trusted  that  the  House  would  believe  that  he  would  not 
make  such  a  proposition  without  being  convinced  of  its  propriety.  The  House 
assented,  and  the  adjournment  took  place  till  the  2nd  of  June.  It  immediately 
transpired,  that  the  circumstances  to  which  his  lordship  alluded,  were  the  sudden 
resignations  of  Sir  James  Graham  and  Mr.  Stanley,  followed  by  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  the  Earl  of  Eipon.  The  cause  of  this  step  being  taken  by  them 
was  their  inability  to  concur  with  their  colleagues  in  the  way  in  which  Mr. 
Ward's  motion  should  be  met,  as  they  could  not  consent  to  any  portion  of  the 
property  of  the  Irish  church  being  devoted  to  secular  purposes. 

Immediately  that  these  facts  were  known,  an  address  was  got  up,  and  signed 
by  a  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  requesting  Lord  Grey  to 
retain  office,  and  expressing  their  confidence  in  him  as  the  only  minister  in  whom 
the  country  could  safely  confide.  In  reply,  his  lordship  expressed  his  willingness 
to  make  every  personal  sacrifice  that  might  be  required  of  him  in  the  support  of 
the  administration ;  but  said  he  was  forced  to  admit  that  great  embarrassment  and 
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mischief  were  produced  by  what  he  called  "  a  reckless  desire  of  innovation."  The 
offices  vacated  by  the  resignation  of  the  four  seceding  ministers,  were  filled  up  by 
the  Marquis  of  Conyngham,  the  Earl  of  Carlisle,  Lord  Auckland,  and  Mr. 
Spring  Rice. 

However,  the  embarrassments  of  ministers  were  not  got  over.  On  the  28th  of 
May,  his  majesty  held  a  levee,  at  which  the  Irish  bishops,  headed  by  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Armagh,  presented  him  an  address  against  hasty  innovations  on  the 
church,  and  signed  by  upwards  of  1,400  clergymen,  including  seventeen  out  of 
twenty  Irish  prelates.  On  this  measure  his  majesty  is  said  to  have  departed  from 
the  usual  custom — that  of  reading  a  written  answer  prepared  by  the  minister ;  and 
to  have  said — "  I  now  remember  you  have  a  right  to  require  of  me  to  be  resolute 
in  defence  of  the  church.  I  have  been,  by  the  circumstances  of  my  life,  and  by 
conviction,  led  to  support  toleration  to  the  utmost  extent  of  which  it  is  justly 
capable;  but  toleration  must  not  be  suffered  to  go  into  licentiousness;  it  has 
bounds,  which  it  is  my  duty,  and  which  I  am  resolved,  to  maintain.  I  am,  from 
the  deepest  conviction,  attached  to  the  pure  Protestant  faith,  which  this  church,  of 
which  I  am  the  temporal  head,  is  the  human  means  of  diffusing  and  preserving 
through  the  land.  I  cannot  forget  what  was  the  course  of  events  which  placed  my 
family  on  the  throne  which  I  fill.  Those  events  were  consummated  in  a  revolution, 
which  was  rendered  necessary,  and  was  effected,  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  most 
erroneously  stated,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  temporal  liberties  of  the  people,  but 
for  the  preservation  of  their  religion.  It  was  for  the  defence  of  that  religion  that 
the  settlement  of  the  crown  was  made;  and  that  religion,  and  the  church  of 
England  and  Ireland,  the  prelates  of  which  are  now  before  me,  it  is  my  fixed 
purpose,  determination,  and  resolution  to  maintain."  A  wiser  man  (the  lato 
Dr.  Arnold),  at  this  time,  said — "The  church,  as  it  now  stands  in  Ireland,  no 
human  power  can  save."  His  majesty,  however,  not  content  with  the  encourage- 
ment he  had  already  given  to  those  anxious  to  make  Ireland  peaceful  and  con- 
tented, is  reported  further  to  have  said — "  I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  supposed  that 
I  am  speaking  to  you  a  speech  which  I  have  got  by  heart :  no,  I  am  declaring  to 
you  my  real  and  genuine  sentiments.  I  have  spoken  more  strongly  than  usual, 
because  of  the  unhappy  circumstances  that  have  forced  themselves  upon  the  obser- 
vation of  all.  The  threats  of  those  who  are  enemies  of  the  church,  make  it  the  more 
necessary  for  those  who  feel  their  duty  to  that  church,  to  speak  out.  The  words 
which  you  hear  from  me  are  indeed  spoken  by  my  mouth  ;  but  they  flow  from  my 
heart."  This  speech  must  have  done  considerable  damage  to  the  government,  and 
embarrassed  his  ministers. 

When  parliament  met  in  June,  Lord  Althorp  stated  that  his  majesty  had 
consented  to  a  commission,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  church  property,  and  church 
affairs  generally,  in  Ireland.  His  lordship  then  stated  the  very  comprehensive 
terms  of  the  commission ;  and,  after  some  further  observations,  intended  to  induce 
Mr.  Ward  to  withdraw  his  motion,  said  that  the  government,  by  issuing  the  com- 
mission, had  shown  their  own  dispositions ;  and  he  left  the  question  to  the  House 
as  one  of  confidence  in  ministers.  A  very  angry  discussion  followed,  in  which 
Mr.  Stanley  took  part,  and  stated  the  reasons  for  his  retiring  from  the  cabinet  to 
be,  his  dissent  from  the  principle  that  the  House  had  a  right  to  deal  with  the 
property  of  the  Protestant  church  for  other  than  Protestant  religious  purposes. 
Lord  John  Russell  also  took  part  in  the  debate,  and  said  that  the  principle  upon 
which  the  government  acted  in  issuing  the  commission  was,  that  if  the  property  of 
the  church  of  Ireland  should  be  found  to  be  more  than  was  sufficient  for  the 
Protestant  inhabitants  of  Ireland,  parliament  had  a  right  to  deal  with  the  surplus. 
Mr.  Ward  having  refused  to  withdraw  his  motion,  Lord  Althorp  moved  the 
previous  question,  which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  396  to  120.  The  question, 
however,  was  not  so  summarily  disposed  of.  In  the  meanwhile  we  must  chronicle 
the  resignation  of  Earl  Grey,  in  consequence  of  another  untoward  event  connected 
with  the  Irish  administration. 
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The  Marquis  Wellesley  was,  as  we  have  shown,  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland ; 
and  Mr.  Lyttleton,  his  son-in-law,  was  Chief  Secretary  for  that  country.  The 
time  had  now  come  to  decide  whether  the  act  passed  for  preserving  the  tranquillity 
of  Ireland,  which  was  to  expire  on  the  1st  of  August,  should  be  re-enacted. 
The  Lord-Lieutenant  being  required  to  state  his  opinion  on  the  subject,  strongly 
advised,  in  the  month  of  April,  that  all  its  provisions,  save  those  which  related  to 
courts-martial,  should  be  re-enacted ;  but  he  was  particularly  emphatic  in  requir- 
in<r  the  re-enactment  of  such  of  its  provisions  as  prohibited  the  holding  of  meet- 
ings, if  forbidden  by  the  Lord-Lieutenant.  While  the  question  was  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  cabinet,  Lord  Brougham,  without  the  knowledge  of  his  colleagues, 
held  a  correspondence  with  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  the  course  of  which  he  pressed 
his  excellency  to  reconsider  his  opinions  with  respect  to  the  necessity  of  re-enacting 
the  last-mentioned  provisions.  And  it  would  appear  that  his  lordship  did  so  with 
the  hope  of  conciliating  certain  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  facilitating 
the  progress  of  government  measures  through  that  House.  Yielding  to  the  views 
of  Lord  Brougham,  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  in  his  correspondence  with  Mr.  Lyt- 
tleton, indicated  his  willingness  to  carry  on  the  government  of  Ireland  without  the 
re-enactment  of  the  act  in  question. 

It  happened  that,  at  this  time,  there  was  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of 
Wexford,  for  which  two  candidates  were  started — one  by  the  government,  and 
another  by  Mr.  O'Connell,  who  became  aware  of  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  seek  a  renewal  of  the  Coercion  Act.  Mr.  O'Connell's  addresses  were  of  the 
usual  character  of  his  proclamations.  One  was  as  follows : — "  An  audacious  and 
imbecile  ministry  threatens  to  renew  the  act  which  annihilates  constitutional 
rights  in  Ireland.  The  base  and  atrocious  Whig  factions  dared  to  threaten  Ireland 
with  slavery,  under  the  pretext  of  crimes  which  we  hate  more  than  they  do.  They 
would  deprive  Irishmen  of  that  freedom  which  our  virtues  and  patriotic  exertions 
have  wrung  from  unwilling  taskmasters.  Men  of  Wexford !  what  is  your  opinion  of 
the  Coercion  Bill — of  the  weak  and  drivelling  ministry,  who  presume,  without  a 
cause,  or  even  without  a  pretext,  to  call  for  its  renewal  ?"  Mr.  O'Connell  also 
prepared  an  address  to  the  reformers  of  England  and  Scotland,  denouncing  the 
conduct  of  the  government.  This  address  was  never  circulated ;  the  proclamation 
to  the  people  of  Wexford  was  withdrawn ;  Mr.  O'Connell's  nominee  was  not  put 
forward ;  and  the  government  candidate  was  in  a  fair  way  of  being  returned 
without  opposition.  How  was  this  change  effected  ?  Simply  by  a  communication 
which  had  taken  place  between  Mr.  Lyttleton  and  Mr.  O'Connell,  in  which  the 
former  assured  him  that  all  the  obnoxious  provisions  of  the  Coercion  Act  would  be 
repealed ;  or,  if  they  were  not,  that  he  would  not  propose  them ;  and  give  Mr. 
O'Connell  timely  notice. 

Unfortunately,  Lord  Grey,  in  ignorance  of  all  this,  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  Irish  Lord-Lieutenant,  and  had  made  up  bis  mind,  in  spite  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  latter,  to  preserve  and  renew  the  bill  in  its  obnoxious 
form.  At  a  meeting  of  ministers,  held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  question 
finally  into  consideration,  a  division  took  place ;  the  minority  consisting  of  Lord 
Althorp,  Mr.  C.  Grant,  Mr.  S.  Eice  ;  Mr.  Ellis  and  Mr.  Abercromby  being  of  opinion 
that  it  ought  not  to  be  renewed :  but  the  majority  decided  differently.  Accord- 
ingly, in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  the  1st  of  July,  Earl  Grey  moved  the  first  reading 
of  a  bill,  by  which  it  was  proposed  to  renew  the  Coercion  Act  in  its  integrity, 
save  so  far  as  related  to  the  holding  of  courts-martial.  Mr.  O'Connell  felt  that  he 
had  been  deceived,  and  took  care  to  expose  the  trick.  On  the  3rd  of  July,  he 
asked  of  Mr.  Lyttleton,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  whether  the  renewal  of  the 
Coercion  Bill,  as  it  had  been  proposed  in  the  House  of  Lords,  had  been  called  for, 
or  advised,  by  the  government  of  Ireland  ?  To  this  question  Mr.  Lyttleton  gave 
an  evasive  answer,  alleging  that  it  was  unusual  to  make  inquiries  respecting  a  bill 
not  before  the  House  ;  but  that  the  introduction  of  the  bill  in  question  had  the 
sanction  of  the  Irish  government.  Mr.  O'Connell,  well  aware  of  his  advantage, 
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repeated  Iris  question  ;  but  Mr.  Lyttieton's  only  reply  was,  that  "  he  had  not  any 
answer  but  that  which  he  had  given  already."  "I  now  ask  him,"  rejoined  Mr. 
O'Connell,  "  if  it  is  his  intention  to  bring  the  bill  forward  in  this  House  ?"  To 
which  Mr.  Lyttleton  again  gave  an  evasive  answer,  merely  stating,  "  that  it  would 
be  for  the  government  to  decide  who  should  introduce  it  into  the  House  of 
Commons;  but  that  whoever  might  bring  it  in,  he  would  vote  for  it."  Upon 
which  Mr.  O'Connell  exclaimed — "  Then  I  have  been  deceived  by  him."  Stung  by 
this  charge,  Mr.  Lyttleton  stated  the  details  of  his  communications  with  Mr. 
O'Connell,  and  charged  the  latter  with  a  breach  of  confidence.  To  this  charge 
Mr.  O'Connell  replied,  "that  as  he  had  been  deceived,  he  considered  that  all 
confidence  was  at  an  end.  It  was  not  I,"  he  continued,  "  who  sought  the  Irish 
Secretary ;  but  he  who  sought  me.  I  had  nothing  to  ask  from  him  ;  he  sent  for 
me :  he  had  no  right  to  send  for  me  to  go  to  his  office  ;  I  did  not  want  him  :  if  he 
wanted  me  he  knew  where  I  lived.  The  election  for  Wexford  was  coming  on ;  one 
of  the  candidates  was  a  Whig.  I  thought  it  my  duty  to  set  up  a  repealer.  I 
admit  the  conversation  as  confidential ;  and  it  would  have  remained  so  had  I  not 
been  tricked.  The  honourable  member  more  than  once  alluded  to  a  communica- 
tion with  which  the  Marquis  Wellesley  had  honoured  me,  on  the  subject  of 
deepest  interest  to  the  country ;  and  said  that  he  had  sent  for  me  as  one  to  whom 
he  could  apply  with  confidence.  He  then  told  me,  that  those  concerned  in  the 
Irish  government — meaning,  of  course,  Lord  Wellesley  and  himself — were  opposed 
to  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion  Bill.  This  was  after  my  letter  to  the  people  of 
Wexford.  Let  the  House  mark  what  use  was  made  of  it.  In  consequence,  I  wrote 
over  to  the  county  of  Wexford ;  and  the  candidate  whom  I  had  started  declined 
the  contest.  Another  gentleman  started  upon  the  same  interest,  and  requested  me 
to  send  over  one  of  my  family  to  contest  the  county  with  him  :  but  acting  upon 
the  right  honourable  gentleman's  distinct  declaration,  I  declined  interfering ;  and 
the  consequence  was,  that,  on  the  first  day,  the  Whig  candidate  was  in  a  majority 
of  114.  The  election,  however,  is  still  going  on,  and  that  majority  has  already 
been  cut  down  [the  repeal  candidate  was,  ultimately,  returned].  If  I  had  not  been 
deceived,  I  could  already  have  addressed  the  reformers  of  England  on  the  subject 
of  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion  Bill.  He  not  only  deceived  me,  but  many  others  j 
for  I  communicated  to  a  great  many  Irish  members,  that  there  would  be  no 
necessity  for  a  call  of  the  House,  as  the  bill  to  be  brought  forward  would  be  one 
that  every  man  could  support." 

The  Coercion  Bill  having  passed  the  Lords,  Lord  Althorp,  on  the  7th  of  July, 
presented  papers  to  the  House  of  Commons  relating  to  the  state  of  Ireland ;  and 
moved  that  they  should  be  printed.  Upon  this,  Mr.  O'Connell  moved  that  they 
should  be  referred  to  a  select  committee  to  report ;  insisting  that  much  of  the 
information  they  contained  was  untrustworthy,  being  nothing  better  than  the 
reports  and  opinions  of  police  officers — men  not  worthy  of  credit.  This  amend- 
ment was  strongly  opposed  by  government,  aided  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The  amend- 
ment having  been  rejected,  Mr.  O'Connell  immediately  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for 
the  production  of  so  much  of  the  correspondence  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant,  as  would 
explain  why  he,  on  or  about  the  20th  of  June,  opposed  the  renewal  of  the  Coercion 
Bill.  The  consequence  of  this  notice  was,  to  compel  Lord  Althorp  to  send  in  his 
resignation  the  same  night;  because,  as  he  subsequently  declared,  he  could  not 
take  upon  himself  the  burden  of  resisting  the  motion.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this 
resignation  by  Lord  Grey,  he  did  all  in  his  power  to  induce  Lord  Althorp  to 
withdraw  it ;  but  failing  in  his  efforts  to  do  so,  he,  on  the  5th  of  July,  tendered 
both  resignations  to  his  majesty;  and  on  the  9th,  announced,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  that  he  was  himself  no  longer  minister,  as  his  resignation  had  been  tendered 
to,  and  accepted  by,  the  king.  Immediately  after  the  acceptance  of  these  resigna- 
tions, his  majesty  sent  for  Lord  Melbourne,  and  requested  him,  by  a  written 
memorandum,  "  to  communicate  with  the  leading  individuals  of  parties,  and  to 
endeavour  to  prevail  upon  them  to  afford  their  aid  and  co-operation  towards  the 
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formation  of  an  administration  upon  an  enlarged  basis,  combining  the  services 
of  the  most  efficient  members  of  each ;  and,  further,  to  communicate  with  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  Mr.  Stanley,  and  others  of  their  respec- 
tive parties,  as  well  as  with  those  who  had  hitherto  acted  with  Lord  Melbourne 
himself,  and  had  otherwise  supported  the  administration,  and  endeavour  to 
bring  them  together,  and  establish  a  community  of  purpose."  William  IV.,  we 
believe,  was  only  too  happy  to  have  done  with  the  reformers,  who  had  won  for 
him  such  popularity.  However,  the  time  to  get  rid  of  them  had  not  come. 
Lord  Melbourne,  of  course,  considered  himself  bound  to  comply  with  the  king's 
request ;  but,  on  the  next  day,  addressed  a  written  communication  to  his  majesty, 
in  which  he  stated,  that  he  felt  himself  bound  to  declare,  that  the  difficulty  his 
majesty  had  anticipated,  appeared  to  him  insurmountable;  and  that  his  objections 
to  his  personally  undertaking  the  task  were  so  great,  as  to  render  the  successful 
termination  of  such  an  attempt  utterly  hopeless.  The  reasons  assigned  by  his 
lordship  were,  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Stanley,  had 
all  recently  expressed,  not  only  a  general  want  of  confidence  in  the  then  govern- 
ment, but  the  strongest  objection,  founded  upon  principle,  to  measures  of  great 
importance,  either  introduced  into  parliament,  or  adopted  by  virtue  of  his  majesty's 
prerogative — to  the  bill  for  the  better  collection  of  tithes  in  Ireland,  and  to  the 
commission  of  inquiry  into  the  state  of  religion  in  that  country — measures,  par- 
ticularly the  last,  which  Lord  Melbourne  said  he  considered  vital  and  essential  in 
the  then  state  of  public  feeling  and  opinion.  On  the  next  day,  he  was  requested, 
by  the  king,  to  send  a  copy  of  this  communication  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  Mr.  Stanley.  He  did  so  accordingly,  with  a  letter,  in  which 
his  lordship  stated,  that,  in  transmitting  it,  he  acted  solely  in  obedience  to  his 
majesty's  commands. 

In  consequence  of  this  communication,  Sir  Robert  Peel  addressed,  and  trans- 
mitted to  his  majesty,  through  Lord  Melbourne,  a  written  reply,  in  which  he  stated 
his  opinion  to  be,  that  such  a  union  as  his  majesty  had  suggested,  could  not,  in  the 
then  state  of  parties  and  public  affairs,  hold  out  the  prospect  of  an  efficient  and 
vigorous  administration.  Thus  terminated  the  effort  to  form  a  coalition  admin- 
istration. It  appears,  however,  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Memoirs,  that  had  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  been  invited  to  form  a  government  upon 
their  own  terms,  they  would  have  done  so,  and  have  exhausted  every  constitutional 
means  of  ascertaining  whether  the  country,  or  rather  the  constituent  body,  would 
support  an  administration  formed  upon  Conservative  principles.  That  opportunity 
did  not  offer ;  for  Lord  Melbourne,  to  the  amazement  of  the  clubs  ("  whoever 
should  have  thought,"  writes  Mr.  Raikes,  "of  seeing  Mr.  Lambe  Premier?"), 
became  Prime  Minister.  His  brother-in-law,  Lord  Duncannon,  was  made  Home 
Secretary.  Lord  Althorp  retained  office,  and  that  was  considered  to  indicate  the 
policy  government  intended  to  pursue  with  respect  to  the  Coercion  Act.  On 
the  i?th  of  July,  Lord  Melbourne  appeared  for  the  first  time,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  after  his  appointment  to  his  high  office,  and  intimated  the  intention  of 
government  not  to  proceed  with  the  Coercion  Bill  then  before  it,  but  to  introduce 
another,  from  which  the  obnoxious  clauses  would  be  omitted.  This  announcement 
of  the  intention  of  the  government  brought  on  a  very  angry  discussion  ;  during 
which,  Lord  Grey  addressed  the  House  of  Lords  at  great  length,  but  added 
nothing  to  his  former  statement.  When  Lord  Althorp  announced,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  his  intention  to  retain  his  office,  he  said  he  did  so  at  the  request  of 
his  majesty ;  and  had  been  earnestly  advised  by  Lord  Grey  to  do  so.  Mr.  O'Connell 
took  occasion  to  express  his  satisfaction  at  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
composition  of  the  government,  particularly  as  Lord  Duncannon  had  been 
selected  as  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department.  The  truth  is,  that  Lord 
Duncannon  and  Mr.  O'Connell  had  been,  for  years,  on  terms  of  the  strictest 
political  and  personal  intimacy;  but,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  the  latter 
expected  a  change  in  consequence  with  respect  to  Irish  policy,  which  did  imme- 
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diately  occur.  The  modified  Coercion  Bill  was  carried  through,  not  without  a 
very  strong  protest,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  and  twenty- 
one  other  peers.  The  Tithe  Bill  was  not  so  fortunate.  After  passing  through  the 
Commons,  it  was  rejected  by  the  peers.  And  thus  terminated  Irish  affairs  for  the 
session  of  1834. 

O'Connell  had  been  aided  by  his  English  allies.  In  May,  1833,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  council  of  the  Birmingham  Political  Union,  the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted  : — "  That  his  majesty's  ministers — Firstly,  by  violating  the 
constitution,  and  destroying  the  liberties  of  Ireland — Secondly,  by  denial  of  the 
general  distress  amongst  the  productive  classes,  and  refusal  of  all  inquiry  into  the 
means  of  relief — Thirdly,  by  refusing  to  make  any  perceptible  reduction  in  the 
present  overwhelming  load  of  taxation;  by  persisting  in  the  continuation  of 
the  partial  and  unjust  taxes  assessed  upon  houses  and  windows,  notwithstanding 
the  relief  of  which  was  imperatively  demanded  by  the  depressed  state  of 
trade ;  and  especially  by  their  absolutely  forcing  upon  the  country  the  odious 
and  oppressive  malt-tax  without  any  diminution,  although  its  partial  abolition  had 
been  deliberately  resolved  on  by  a  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons  only  three  days 
previously — have  betrayed  the  confidence  of  the  people,  and  turned  their  sanguine 
hopes  into  despair."  The  people  were  everywhere  called  upon  to  meet  and 
petition  against  ministers.  A  few  days  after,  a  national  convention  was  to  meet 
in  Coldbath  Fields.  As  the  government  had  issued  a  proclamation  declaring  it 
illegal,  not  more  than  2,000  or  3,000  assembled. 

The  English  Radicals  had  leamt  a  lesson  from  the  great  agitator.  Society, 
it  was  clear,  was  in  a  dissatisfied  condition.  The  appeals  that  had  for  some* 
time  been  made  to  the  working  classes,  and  the  gross  manner  in  which  they 
had  been  nattered  into  an  opinion  of  their  overwhelming  influence,  were  now 
bearing  appropriate  fruit.  In  1834,  the  men  employed  by  the  London  Gas 
Companies  demanded  a  rise  in  their  wages  from  twenty-eight  shillings  to 
thirty-five  shillings  a  week,  with  two  pots  of  porter  each  day  for  each  man.  This 
being  refused,  they  all  left  work,  and  their  places  were  speedily  filled  up  by  men 
from  the  country.  On  the  17th,  six  agricultural  labourers,  two  of  whom  were 
Methodist  preachers,  were  convicted,  at  Dorchester  assizes,  of  a  felony  for  admin- 
istering illegal  oaths,  and  for  being  members  of  an  illegal  society.  They  were 
sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation.  In  the  course  of  the  investigation,  it  was 
established,  that  the  person  sworn  was  admitted  blindfold  into  a  chamber  con- 
taining the  picture  of  a  skeleton  and  a  skull ;  and  that  the  regulations  were  similar 
to  those  of  trades'  unions.  The  sentence  created  the  greatest  excitement  among  the 
working  population  in  the  kingdom,  who  appeared  to  think  that  the  criminals  had 
committed  no  offence.  Immense  meetings  were  held  to  petition  the  king  in  their 
favour,  in  London,  Birmingham,  and  other  manufacturing  towns.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  3,000  workmen  at  the  factories  in  Leeds  struck,  because  their  employers 
had  expressed  a  determination  only  to  employ  men  who  were  not,  or  had  ceased  to 
be,  members  of  the  trades'  unions. 

On  the  15th  of  April  there  was  a  riot  at  Oldham  ;  two  men,  who  belonged  to 
the  trades'  union  of  the  town,  having  been  apprehended :  one  factory  was  nearly 
destroyed,  and  one  person  killed.  A  troop  of  Lancers  dispersed  the  mob.  Several 
of  the  rioters  were  taken,  subsequently  tried,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment  from 
six  to  eighteen  months. 

On  the  21st,  a  meeting  of  the  trades'  unions  took  place  at  Copenhagen  Fields, 
for  appointing  a  deputation  to  present  a  petition  to  the  Home  Secretary  for  the  re- 
mission of  the  sentence  on  the  Dorchester  convicts.  They  afterwards  paraded  through 
the  principal  thoroughfares,  to  the  number,  it  was  said,  of  25,000,  to  the  Home  Office. 
A  triumphal  car,  constructed  of  light  materials,  decorated  with  festoons  of  blue  and 
red  calico,  was  the  vehicle  employed  to  carry  the  petition  to  the  threshold  of  the 
Home  Office.  Dr.  Wade,  in  full  canonicals,  attended  it ;  and  it  bore  thirty-three  blue 
and  red  banners,  on  which  were  inscribed  the  number  and  initials  of  each  lodge,  and 
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the  name  it  bore.  On  reaching  the  Home  Office,  the  petition  was  removed  from 
the  car,  which  had  been  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  twelve  unionists.  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, however,  refused  to  see  them  :  the  deputation  were  told  that  the  petition 
would  be  laid  before  the  king  in  the  usual  way.  The  petitioners  then  met  in  great 
force  on  Kennington  Common  :  after  which  they  all  departed  in  good  order — 
satisfied,  we  presume,  with  having  had  their  day  out,  though  disappointed  of  their 
interview  with  Lord  Melbourne.  On  the  24th,  the  petition  was  presented  to  his 
lordship  by  a  deputation  from  the  trades'  union,  and  laid  before  the  king.  This  was 
but  one  of  the  many  indications  of  the  restless  spirit  of  discontent  which  manifested 
itself  at  this  time. 

On  the  28tb,  there  was  a  strike  of  the  London  journeymen  tailors,  numbering 
13,000.  Their  masters  came  to  a  determination  not  to  employ  men  belonging  to 
trades'  unions;  and,  after  a  few  weeks,  the  journeymen  were  content  to  return  to 
their  work  on  those  terms. 

A  demonstration  against  the  new  poor-laws,  held  at  Hartshead  Moor,  near 
Huddersfield,  was  attended  by  nearly  100,000  persons. 

The  same  year,  a  great  political  demonstration  against  the  Whig  government, 
took  place  at  the  New  Hall,  Birmingham ;  Mr.  C.  Attwood  in  the  chair :  100,000 
persons  were  present. 

The  friends  of  order  were  alarmed.  Everybody  was  very  gloomy  indeed. 
Strikes  and  combinations  continued ;  and  now  and  then  an  occasional  assassination 
shocked  all.  At  Chester  assizes,  on  the  5th  of  August,  two  men  were  indicted  for 
the  murder  of  a  manufacturer,  and  found  guilty.  It  appeared  that  they  had  under- 
taken the  job  for  a  fee  of  £3  6s.  8d.  each.  To  hold  office  in  those  days  was  by  no 
means  desirable.  Ministers  were  glad  when  the  parliamentary  session  was  over. 

"  It  may  be  questioned  whether  Lord  Melbourne,  with  his  careless  indifference  and 
political  scepticism,  was  the  man  for  his  post  at  such  a  time.     His  pleasing  features 
appeared  to  express  the  owner's  idea  that  the  first  duty  of  a  Premier  was  to  take  as 
much  enjoyment  out  of  his  position  as  he  could.     His  hair  showed  indications  of 
advancing  age  ;  but  his  eyes  were  as  bright  as  if  glowing  with  the  fire  of  youth.     He 
looked  as  though  he  had  been  born  smiling,  and  had  ever  since  continued  to  wear 
the  same  sunny  aspect ;  as  if  his  sky  had  always  been  coleur  du  rose,  and  his  counte- 
nance had  caught  its  bright  reflection.     Unfortunately  all  this  was  superficial ;  at 
best,  but  a  brilliant  social  electrotype.     There  was  nothing  solid  in  his  pretensions  ; 
and  of  this  he  could  not  help  sometimes  becoming  aware.     He  was  essentially  a  man 
of  pleasure,  and  deficient  in  the  higher  requisites  of  a  man  of  business.     He  felt 
bored  by  the  duties  of  office,  but  was  completely  at  home  in  those  of  hospitality. 
Whether  at  Brockett  Hall  or  in  Downing   Street,  entertaining  a  select  circle  of 
friends  or  supporters,  Lord  Melbourne  was  sure  to  be  seen  to  the  best  advantage." 
Thus  writes  Mr.  Grantley  Berkeley ;  and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  general 
idea  entertained    of   his    lordship,  who    certainly  took    life    easily,    and  to  have 
cared  for  little  beyond  personal  ease  ;  and  who  was  the  very  last  person  we  should 
have  expected  to  see  Premier.     It  may  be  that  his  lordship  has  been  misunder- 
stood.    Under  the  flippant  and  trifling  exterior,  may  have  been  hidden  a  more 
earnest  purpose  than  the  unthinking  public  imagined.     One  letter  of  his  lordship, 
published  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  his  Life  of  Moore,  at  any  rate  inclines  us  to 
think    that   Lord    Melbourne    must    have    been   a  far  abler  man   than  his   con- 
temporaries believed.     It  appears  that  Lord  John  Eussell  applied  to  Lord  Mel- 
bourne for  some  assistance  for  Moore,  by  conferring  some  place  or  pension  on  his 
son.     The  reply  is  so  good,  and  gives  us  such  an  exalted  idea  of  his  lordship's 
common  sense,  that  we  cannot  but  reprint  it  here.     His  lordship  writes — "My 
dear  John,  I  return  you  Moore's  letter.     I  shall  be  ready  to  do  what  you  like 
about  it  when  we  have  the  means.     I  think  whatever  is  done  should  be  done  for 
Moore  himself.     This  is  more  distinct,  direct,  and  intelligible.     Making  a  small 
provision  for  young  men  is  hardly  justifiable;  and  it  is,  of  all  things,  the  most 
prejudicial  to  themselves.     They  think  what  they  have  much  larger  than  it  really 
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is,  and  they  make  no  exertion.  The  young  should  never  hear  any  language  but 
this  : — You  have  your  own  way  to  make;  and  it  depends  upon  your  own  exertions 
whether  you  starve  or  not. — Believe  me,  &c.,  MELBOURNE."  Such  a  note  as  this  gives 
us  a  high  opinion  of  his  lordship's  sagacity  and  knowledge  of  the  world. 

The  following  table  exhibits  the  constitution  of  the  House  before  and  after 
reform : — 

1830.  1832. 

English. — County  members       82     143 

„          Cities  and  boroughs 403     324 

„          Universities        4     4 

Welsh. — County  members       12     15 

„          Cities  and  boroughs 12     14 

Scotch. — County  members        30     30 

„          Cities  and  boroughs 15     23 

Irish. — County  members       66     64 

„         Cities  and  boroughs 35     32 

„         University 1     2 

The  Conservatives  were  considered  to  amount  to  149,  against  reformers  of  all 
descriptions. 

During  one  of  the  debates  on  the  reform  question,  Lord  Sidmouth  held  a 
friendly  colloquy  with  Earl  Grey,  whom  he  always  thought  had  been  carried  far 
beyond  the  views  and  intentions  he  originally  entertained  on  the  introduction  of 
this  measure.  "  I  hope,"  Lord  Sidmouth  said,  "  God  will  forgive  you  on  account 
of  this  bill.  I  don't  think  I  can."  Lord  Grey  replied — "  Mark  my  words :  within 
two  years  you  will  find  that  we  have  become  unpopular  for  having  brought  forward 
the  most  aristocratic  measure  that  was  ever  proposed  in  parliament."  Earl  Grey's 
administration  lasted  three  years,  seven  months,  and  twenty-two  days.  The  Con- 
servative party  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  loss  of  its  head  ;  for  Lord  Grey  was  not 
driven  out  of  office  by  their  opposition ;  nor  had  the  Radicals  anything  beyond  an 
ostensible  agency  in  the  catastrophe.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained  from  the 
best  authorities,  the  government  had  suffered  from  internal  convulsion  ;  and  the 
chief  member  of  the  body  dropped  off  from  political  gangrene.  This  was  in 
July,  1834. 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  said  to  me,"  writes  Mr.  Raikes,  "  that  he  was  very  much 
struck  with  the  appearance  of  the  new  parliament,  the  tone  and  character  of 
which  seemed  quite  different  from  any  other  he  had  ever  seen.  There  was  an 
asperity,  a  rudeness,  a  vulgar  assumption  of  independence,  combined  with  a 
fawning  reference  to  the  people  out-of-doors,  expressed  by  many  of  the  new 

members,  which  was  highly  disgusting.  My  friend  R ,  who  has  been  a  thick- 

and-thin  reformer,  and  voted  with  the  government  throughout,  owned  to  me,  this 
evening,  that  he  began  to  be  frightened."  Again,  he  writes  in  March — "The 
Speaker  said  to  me,  at  White's  this  morning, '  It  is  the  fashion  to  compliment  me  on 
my  knowledge  of  business,  of  the  forms  of  the  House,  and  of  the  rules  of  debate ; 
but  all  my  past  experience  in  parliament  is  positively  good  for  nothing.  The 
business  of  the  House  is  carried  on  so  differently  from  the  former  system,  that  I  am, 
in  fact,  as  great  a  novice  as  any  of  them.' " 

Earl  Grey's  resignation  did  not  strengthen  the  ministry.  It  did  not  appear  to 
have  created  much  confidence  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  for,  on  the  30th  of  July, 
Mr.  O'Connell,  in  committee  on  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  proposed  an  amendment,  that 
went  to  cut  off  at  least  40  per  cent,  of  the  tithes  payable  in  Ireland  :  nevertheless 
it  was  carried  against  the  ministers,  on  a  division  of  82  against  33. 

In  the  House  of  Lords  the  spirits  of  the  Conservatives  had  been  augmented. 
On  the  occasion  of  the  Earl  of  Radnor  moving  the  second  reading  of  the  bill  for 
the  admission  of  dissenters  into  the  universities,  the  measure  was  lost  by  187  to 
85.  Anxious  to  improve  the  opportunity,  the  next  day  a  meeting  was  held  at 
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Apsley  House.  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry,  in  describing  the  result  of  the 
council,  insinuates  that,  "  in  short,  it  was  the  whole  party."  The  duke  was  "  in 
good  spirits,  and  undoubtedly  seems  now  taking  more  pains."  Another  meeting 
was  held  on  August  8th,  to  determine  as  to  what  was  to  be  done  with  the  Irish 
Tithe  Bill.  "  The  feeling"  is  described  as  "  united  and  firm ;"  and  again  ministers 
were  beaten  by  189  to  122.  Lord  Melbourne's  fall  was  nearer  than  he  anticipated. 
There  had  been  a  Grey  banquet  at  Edinburgh,  where  Lord  Brougham  had 
appeared  (as  Lord  Londonderry  writes),  out-Heroding  Herod ;  and  where  Lord 
Durham  had  strongly  insisted  on  the  advantages  of  voting  by  ballot,  and  household 
suffrage :  and  then  the  new  poor-law  commission  had  done  much  to  make  them 
unpopular.  But  another  cause  was  at  work — dislike  in  head-quarters,  which  soon 
manifested  itself.  On  the  10th  of  November,  1834,  Earl  Spencer  died  at  his  seat, 
Althorp  Park,  at  the  age  of  seventy-six.  He  had  been  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty during  Mr.  Pitt's  administration,  from  1794  to  1801 — a  period  of  ex- 
traordinary interest  in  our  naval  history,  as  it  included  the  great  victories  of  Cam- 
perdown,  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  the  Nile.  He  had  previously  been  for  a  short 
time  Privy  Seal ;  and  had  been  sent  on  a  special  embassy  to  the  Court  of  Vienna. 
Lord  Spencer  was  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department  in  Lord  Gran- 
ville's  administration ;  but  would  not  accept  office  afterwards.  He  was,  besides, 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Institution,  and  had  collected  one  of  the  finest  private 
libraries  in  Europe. 

His  death  took  Lord  Althorp  from  the  House  of  Commons ;  and,  four  days 
afterwards,  Lord  Melbourne  waited  on  the  king  at  Brighton,  to  receive  his  majesty's 
commands  respecting  the  appointment  of  a  new  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  On 
the  Premier  intimating  that  Lord  John  Russell  was  to  be  the  leader  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  king  is  reported  to  have  spoken  out  in  language  for  which  his 
Prime  Minister  seemed  quite  unprepared.  His  majesty  said  that  he  considered  the 
government  dissolved  by  the  removal  of  Lord  Althorp  to  the  House  of  Lords ; 
and  that  he  did  not  approve  of  the  reconstruction  of  the  cabinet.  The  king, 
moreover,  stated,  that  Lord  Brougham  could  not  continue  to  be  Lord  Chancellor  ; 
expressed  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  and  with  every  one  who  had 
assisted  in  framing  it.  His  majesty  then  informed  Lord  Melbourne,  that  he  would 
save  him  the  trouble  of  completing  his  arrangements;  and  gave  him  a  letter  to 
take  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  whom  he  expressed  his  intention  to  consult. 
Lord  Melbourne  took  the  proffered  communication,  and  his  departure,  apparently 
very  much  astonished  at  the  result  of  his  interview ;  and,  having  represented  the 
case  to  his  colleagues,  a  general  resignation  became  a  matter  of  necessity.  Both 
Whigs  and  Tories  were  taken  by  surprise.  It  may  be  believed,  however,  that  the 
king  had  previously  allowed  his  opinions  to  escape  him.  At  any  rate,  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland  wrote  from  Berlin—"  I,  for  one,  did  state,  ere  I  left  England,  that  I 
felt  convinced  in  my  mind  that  Melbourne  would  never  meet  parliament  as  the 
minister  of  this  country ;  and  I  told  him  this  myself  at  the  last  levee  (20th  of 
August)  ;  for  I  felt  certain  that,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  parliament,  when  the 
cabinet  reassembled  to  consider  what  should  be  the  measures  to  be  brought 
forward  during  the  session,  that  they  would  split  upon  that.  Now  you,  dear  duke, 
must  acknowledge  that  my  speculation  was  a  fair  one.  I  certainly  did  not,  at  the 
time,  reflect  upon  the  probability  of  Lord  Spencer's  death,  though  the  possibility  had 
presented  itself  to  my  mind."  Indeed,  all  along,  the  preference  of  the  king  for  a 
Conservative  cabinet  was  very  clear.  When,  a  second  time,  Lord  Melbourne  had 
become  Prime  Minister,  a  letter  says—"  The  king  dines  at  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
to-morrow ;  and  is  said  to  continue  his  sovereign  ill-humour  and  disgust  with  his 
ministers."  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  adds—"  The  Whig  government  had  been 
forced  upon  ^the  king ;  and  his  original  distaste  was  not  lessened  by  a  knowledge 
of  that  fact."  The  ministers  were  extremely  unpopular  in  the  palace ;  while  his 
majesty  omitted  no  opportunity  of  showing  the  estimation  in  which  he  held  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  Even  Lord  Melbourne,  with  all  his  well-known  social 
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qualities,  made  no  material  progress  in  the  royal  confidence,  though  he  certainly 
exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  to  secure  it. 

Sir  Eobert  Peel,  who  was  sent  for  from  Italy,  reached  London  on  the 
9th  of  December.  On  the  same  day  he  had  an  audience  of  his  majesty,  and 
accepted  the  post  of  Prime  Minister.  He  directly  invited  Lord  Stanley  and  Sir 
James  Graham  to  become  members  of  the  new  government;  but  they  declined 
pledging  themselves  to  the  principles  on  which  it  was  understood  Sir  Eobert  was 
prepared  to  act.  Disappointed  in  the  result  of  these  efforts,  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
the  co-operation  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  who  had  separated  from  him 
in  1829  and  1830:  they  had  now  become  sensible  of  their  mistake,  and  were 
desirous  to  come  back  to  office.  Sir  Robert,  however,  had  little  reason  to  be  proud 
of  the  men  with  whom  he  was  compelled  to  associate.  With  the  exception  of  himself, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  and  Lord  Lyndhurst,  there  was 
not  a  member  of  his  cabinet  deserving  the  name  of  statesman.  Some  notion  may  be 
formed  of  them  if  we  remember,  that  one  of  the  members  of  the  ministry — Sir 
Edward  Knatchbull — on  an  occasion  when  the  repeal  of  the  corn-laws  was  under 
discussion,  entreated  his  antagonists  in  debate  not  to  introduce  into  the  discussion 
"  anything  about  political  economy."  This  -will  give  the  reader  some  idea  of 
the  difficulties  Sir  Robert  had  to  encounter. 

The  cabinet,  when  formed,  was  composed  of  the  following  members : — Sir 
Robert  Peel,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  Lord  Chancellor ;  Lord  Rosslyn,  President  of  the  Council ;  Lord 
Wharncliffe,  Privy  Seal ;  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs ;  Mr.  Goulbourn,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department ;  Lord 
Aberdeen,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies ;  Mr.  Alexander  Baring,  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Sir  George  Murray,  Master-General  of  the  Ordnance ; 
Earl  de  Grey,  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  ;  Lord  Ellenborough,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control. 

Parliament  was  dissolved,  and  a  new  one  summoned.  The  celebrated  Tarn- 
worth  manifesto  appeared.  In  it  Sir  R.  Peel  said — "  I  appeal  with  confidence,  in 
denial  of  the  charge  [that  he  had  been  a  defender  of  abuses],  to  the  active  part  I 
took  in  the  great  question  of  the  currency ;  in  the  consolidation  and  amendment  of 
the  criminal  law ;  in  the  revisal  of  the  whole  system  of  trial  by  jury ;  to  the 
opinions  I  have  professed,  and  formerly  acted  on,  with  regard  to  other  branches  of 
the  jurisprudence  of  the  country.  I  appeal  to  these  as  a  proof  that  I  have  not 
been  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  acknowledged  evils,  either  from  the  mere  superstitious 
reverence  for  ancient  usages,  or  from  the  dread  of  labour  and  responsibility  in  the 
application  of  a  remedy.  But  the  Reform  Bill,  it  is  said,  constitutes  a  new  era ; 
and  it  is  the  duty  of  a  minister  to  declare  explicitly — first,  whether  he  will  maintain 
the  bill  itself ;  and,  secondly,  whether  he  will  act  upon  the  spirit  in  which  it  is 
conceived.  With  respect  to  the  Reform  Bill  itself,  I  will  now  repeat  the  declara- 
tion which  I  made  when  I  entered  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  member  of  the 
reformed  parliament : — That  I  consider  the  Reform  Bill  a  final  and  an  irrevo- 
cable settlement  of  a  great  constitutional  question — a  settlement  which  no  friend 
to  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  country  would  attempt  to  disturb,  either  by 
direct  or  insidious  means.  Then,  as  to  the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill,  and  the 
willingness  to  adopt  and  enforce  it  as  a  rule  of  government.  If,  by  adopting 
the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill,  it  be  meant  that  we  are  to  live  in  a  perpetual 
vortex  of  agitation;  that  public  men  can  only  support  themselves  in  public 
estimation  by  adopting  every  popular  impression  of  the  day ;  by  promising  the 
instant  redress  of  anything  which  anybody  may  call  an  abuse;  by  abandoning 
altogether  that  great  aid  of  government,  more  powerful  than  either  law  or  reason — 
the  respect  for  ancient  rights  ;  the  deference  to  prescriptive  authority ; — if  this  be 
the  spirit  of  the  Reform  Bill,  I  will  not  undertake  to  adopt  it.  But  if  the  spirit 
of  the  Reform  Bill  implies  merely  a  careful  review  of  institutions,  civil  and 
ecclesiastical,  undertaken  in  a  friendly  temper;  combining,  with  the  firm  mainte- 
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nance  of  established  rights,  the  correction  of  proved  abuses,  and  the  redress  of  real 
grievances — in  that  case  I  can,  for  myself  and  colleagues,  undertake  to  act  in  such 
a  spirit,  and  with  such  intentions."  The  new  parliament  met  on  the  19th  of 
February,  1835.  The  trial  of  strength  was  on  the  choice  of  a  Speaker — the 
ministry  supporting  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton  ;  the  opposition,  Mr.  James  Aber- 
cromby. Sir  C.  Sutton  had  been  a  Speaker  many  years;  and,  as  a  question  of 
economy,  it  was  advisable  that  he  should  be  re-elected.  The  Right  Hon.  James 
Abercromby  had  long  represented,  in  parliament,  one  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire's 
boroughs.  The  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  having  joined  Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  Aber- 
cromby was  made  Judge  Advocate.  He  held  this  office  till  1828,  when  the 
Wellington  administration  was  formed.  In  1830,  the  duke,  anxious  to  mitigate 
the  rancour  of  the  opposition,  sought  to  conciliate  the  Devonshire  influence  by 
appointing  Mr.  Abercromby  to  the  vacant  post  of  Chief  Baron  of  the  Scotch  Court 
of  Exchequer — a  court  the  abolition  of  which  had  already  been  resolved  on,  and 
was  immediately  effected;  the  new  chief  baron  having  scarcely  assumed  the 
ofBce,  when  its  suppression  entitled  him  to  a  pension.  Enjoying  this  judicial 
retirement,  he  had  formed  no  part  of  the  original  reform  cabinet ;  but,  on  the 
resignation  of  Earl  Grey,  and  the  formation  of  the  Melbourne  ministry,  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  the  cabinet  as  Master  of  the  Mint.  Mr.  Abercromby  consenting, 
he  was  put  in  nomination  by  the  Whigs  as  Speaker,  and  was  elected  by  a  majority 
of  ten,  owing,  exclusively,  to  the  aid  of  O'Connell  and  his  tail.  The  English 
members  divided — 247  for  Sir  Manners  Sutton,  and  224  for  Mr.  Abercromby. 
Of  the  Scotch  members,  thirty-one  voted  for  their  countryman,  and  eighteen  for 
the  late  Speaker.  But  then  came  the  Irish  members,  giving  to  Mr.  Abercromby 
sixty-one  votes,  and  to  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton  only  forty-one. 

It  was  supposed  that  an  alliance  had  been  formed  between  O'Connell  and  the 
Whigs.  Lord  Haddington,  who  was  Lord-Lieutenant ;  Sir  H.  Hardinge,  his 
Chief  Secretary,  and  Sir  E.  Sugden,  who  was  Lord  Chancellor,  were  all  anxious 
to  conciliate  the  Roman  Catholics ;  but  they  feared  the  Orange  party,  and  dared 
not  attempt  to  evince  their  sympathy.  The  latter  were  far  too  eager  for  the 
new  government,  and  pressed  upon  it  their  unwelcome  patronage.  On  one 
occasion,  when  the  Lord-Lieutenant  visited  the  theatre,  they  caused  an  Orange 
banner  to  be  displayed  from  the  box  immediately  over  that  in  which  his  excel- 
lency sat. 

In  Ireland  the  Whigs  had  made  no  appeals  to  the  electors,  but  trusted  to 
O'Connell  to  do  the  best  he  could  on  their  behalf.  They,  it  is  understood,  contri- 
buted funds  very  liberally  to  defray  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  canvass  and 
election  of  men  who  had  no  other  claims  on  the  electors  except  that  they  were  the 
nominees  of  Mr.  O'Connell.  The  pecuniary  obligations  incurred  on  this  occasion 
by  the  latter,  in  order  to  obtain  the  return  of  his  candidates,  were  almost  incredi- 
ble, and  involved  him  in  debt  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible 
for  him,  during  the  remainder  of  his  life,  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  his  creditors 
and  the  wants  of  his  family.  He  gratified  his  ambition  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent ;  but,  in  order  to  do  so,  he  sacrificed  his  peace  of  mind,  his  character,  and 
his  life.  His  exertions,  however,  were  equal  to  the  exigencies  of  the  crisis. 
O'Connell  obtained  such  a  majority,  as  not  only  counterbalanced  that  of  England, 
but,  as  subsequently  appeared,  left  a  considerable  surplus :  and  thus  the  struggle 
ended,  by  virtually  transferring  from  the  lawful  sovereign  to  a  subject  who,  a  year 
ago,  had  been  prosecuted  by  government,  the  choice  of  the  responsible  members 
of  the  executive  administration  of  the  British  empire.  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
Whigs,  as  soon  as  the  elections  had  terminated,  felt  that  the  fate  of  government 
had  been  decided.  The  former,  however,  wisely  resolved  not  to  surrender  office 
without  a  struggle. 

The  ministry  having  been  defeated  on  the  choice  of  Speaker,  the  opposition 

next  prepared  to  give  battle  on  the  address.     In  the  upper  house,  Lord  Melbourne 

moved  an  amendment,  which  was  so  framed  as  not  to  give  offence  to  his  maiesty 
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for  having  dismissed  his  former  ministry ;  but  censured  the  dissolution  of  parliament 
as  unnecessary,  and  calculated  to  interrupt  and  endanger  the  progress  of  the 
reform  of  abuses,  more  particularly  those  which  existed  in  the  church  of  England 
and  Ireland.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  justified  his  conduct  by  stating,  that  having 
declined  to  accept  the  office  of  Prime  Minister,  and  recommended  his  majesty  to 
send  for  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  it  was  necessary  that  some  person  should  be  in  the 
government  until  the  return  of  the  latter.  He  had,  therefore,  advised  his  majesty 
to  constitute  a  provisional  government,  by  appointing  him  (the  duke1)  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  Secretary  of  the  Home  Department.  In  the  latter  capacity 
he  certainly  held  the  seals  of  three  secretaryships  ;  but  whoever  was  appointed  to 
any  one  of  them,  was  competent  to  hold  the  seals  of  the  other  two,  in  the  absence 
of  those  to  whom  they  were  confided.  During  the  time  he  held  the  seals,  there 
was  not  an  office  disposed  of,  nor  was  there  an  act  done  by  him,  that  was  not 
essentially  necessary  for  the  public  service :  he,  however,  disclaimed  all  responsi- 
bility for  the  dissolution  of  the  late  government.  He  was  followed  by  Lord 
Brougham,  who  also  attacked  ministers.  It  appears  that  his  lordship  very  reluc- 
tantly resigned  his  exalted  office  ;  and  when  he  had  ascertained  that  Lord  Lynd- 
hurst,  who  then  held  the  office  of  Lord  Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer,  was  raised 
to  the  woolsack,  Lord  Brougham  offered  to  accept  the  office  of  Chief  Baron,  in 
order,  as  he  said,  to  give  the  public  the  benefit  of  the  pension  to  which,  otherwise, 
he  would  become  entitled  as  retired  Lord  Chancellor.  Lord  Lyndhurst  replied  to 
Lord  Brougham,  and  stated,  that  after  the  latter  had  virtually  ceased  to  be 
Chancellor,  he  sent  for  the  commissions  of  the  peace  of  six  counties,  and  caused 
fiats  to  be  made  out  for  the  insertion  of  certain  names  as  magistrates,  not  only 
without  the  concurrence,  but  against  the  wishes  of  the  Lord-Lieutenants — a  pro- 
ceeding contrary  to  all  precedent.  The  amendment  was  negatived  without  a 
division. 

In  the  Commons  a  stormier  conflict  took  place.  A  similar  amendment  to 
that  of  the  Lords  occupied  the  attention  of  the  House  two  nights.  Lord  Stanley 
and  Sir  James  Graham  were  among  the  most  efficient  supporters  of  the  address ; 
and  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  O'Connell  of  the  amendment.  The  latter  con- 
cluded the  debate  in  a  speech  of  great  force,  and  said,  that  by  choosing  all 
their  officers  from  the  Orange  party  in  Ireland,  the  government  had  rendered  it 
utterly  impossible  for  the  Irish  people  to  give  them  their  confidence.  The  sub- 
ordinate Irish  appointments,  we  may  observe  here,  were  the  result,  not  of  choice, 
but  of  necessity.  No  one  could  more  disapprove  of  the  conduct  of  the  Orange  party, 
or  be  more  sensible  of  their  selfishness,  than  Sir  Robert  Peel ;  but  he  could  not 
afford  to  dispense  with  their  support;  and  it  could  not  be  obtained  without  a 
valuable  consideration.  No  one  was  more  sensible  than  Mr.  O'Connell  of  the 
feelings  of  Sir  Robert;  but  when  he  learned  that  overtures  had  been  made  to 
Lord  Stanley,  he  resolved  to  leave  nothing  undone  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  do, 
in  order  to  effect  the  destruction  of  the  new  government.  O'Connell  often  en- 
deavoured— if  we  may  believe  Mr.  Maley — to  conciliate  the  great  body  of  tho 
Orange  party ;  and  lived  on  terms  of  friendship  with  many  of  their  leaders ;  but 
between  him  and  Lord  Stanley  there  existed  feelings,  not  merely  of  political,  but  of 
personal  hostility.  The  debate  was  carried  against  ministers  by  a  majority  of 
seven — that  is,  by  the  Irish  members.  The  Irish  difficulty  had  unseated  the  Whigs : 
it  was  now  to  unseat  their  successors. 

Nor  was  their  conduct  entirely  free  from  blame.  The  readers  of  the  Buck- 
ingham Correspondence  must  remember  how  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was 
always  complaining  of  the  neglect  he  received  from  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
marquis  appears  to  have  been  a  vain,  shallow,  and  impracticable  man ;  and  to  havo 
thought  a  great  deal  more  of  himself  than  he  was  warranted  in  doing.  In  an  evil 
hour  the  duke  sacrificed  the  claims  of  public  utility  to  private  importunity,  and 
appointed  the  marquis  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Shiel,  in 
order  to  bring  the  subject  before  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  an  address  to  the 
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crown  for  a  copy  of  any  appointment,  made  within  the  last  four  months,  of  an 
ambassador  from  the  Court  of  London  to  that  of  St.  Petersburg,  and  a  statement 
of  the  salary  and  emoluments  attached  to  such  office.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  did  all  in 
his  power  to  justify  the  appointment ;  but  his  efforts  were  vain :  it  was  a  gross 
outrage  on  public  feeling,  in  every  point  of  view.  Even  Lord  Stanley  concurred 
in  its  condemnation.  The  result  was,  that  the  marquis  came  to  the  aid  of  his 
friends  by  promptly  relinquishing  the  office ;  but  he  could  not  repair  the  injury 
he  inflicted  on  his  party,  whose  most  prominent  leaders  it  exposed  to  the  imputa- 
tion of  being  influenced  in  their  distribution  of  official  patronage — not  by  a  desire 
to  promote  the  public  good,  but  to  gratify  the  vanity,  ambition,  or  cupidity  of  their 
aristocratic  supporters,  of  whom  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  one  of  the  most 
deservedly  unpopular.  Another  damaging  debate,  as  regarded  ministers,  took  place 
on  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  charges  made  against 
Colonel  Tremenhere  (who  held  a  public  situation  at  Chatham),  for  using  his  official 
influence  to  secure  the  return  of  the  government  candidate  for  that  borough. 
Ministers  opposed,  of  course;  but  they  were  beaten  by  160  to  130.  On  the  26th 
of  March  they  sustained  a  further  defeat,  by  opposing  a  charter  of  incorporation 
to  the  University  of  London. 

Before  this  important  division  took  place,  Sir  Robert  Peel  began  to  doubt  the 
policy  of  his  any  longer  retaining  office ;  indeed,  he  clearly  saw  that  little  remained 
for  him  to  do  but  to  decide  upon  what  question  he  should  finally  join  issue  with 
his  adversaries.  On  the  20th  of  March,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  as  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  brought  forward  a  motion  preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  bill 
which  government  had  framed  for  the  settlement  of  the  Irish  tithe  question.  Lord 
John  Eussell  had  previously  given  notice  of  a  motion  on  the  subject  for  the  23rd ; 
but,  on  the  18th,  intimated  an  intention  to  postpone  it;  and  then,  on  the  19th, 
fixed  it  for  the  30th  of  March.  The  resolution  of  Sir  Henry  was  to  the  effect,  that 
it  was  expedient  to  abolish  tithes  in  Ireland,  and  to  authorise  a  composition  in  lieu 
of  them,  charged  upon  the  land,  and  payable  to  the  tithe-owner — such  rent-charge 
to  be  redeemable,  and  the  redemption  money  invested  in  land,  or  otherwise,  for 
the  benefit  of  the  persons  entitled  to  such  composition ;  and  that  the  arrears  of 
tithes,  due  in  the  year  1834,  should  be  made  up  from  what  remained  of  the  one 
million  advanced  by  parliament  to  the  clergy  of  Ireland  in  1833.  This  motion 
gave  rise  to  a  protracted  debate  ;  but  the  resolution  was  adopted,  after  an  amend- 
ment, moved  by  Mr.  Eice,  had  been  negatived. 

At  this  time  Sir  Eobert  Peel  drew  up  a  statement  intended  for  the  perusal  of 
his  colleagues  before  the  next  meeting  of  the  cabinet.  It  commenced  by  stating 
that  he  felt  it  to  be  his  duty  to  call  the  serious  attention  of  his  colleagues  to  the 
position  of  the  government  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to  the  great  question, 
whether  it  was  consistent,  either  with  the  credit  and  character  of  public  men,  or  the 
interest  of  the  king's  service,  to  contiuue  the  attempt  of  conducting  a  government 
with  a  minority  in  the  House  of  Commons  ?  "•  Let  us,"  said  he,  "  calmly  review 
what  has  taken  place.  The  government  has  been  beaten,  since  the  meeting  of  par- 
liament, on  the  choice  of  a  Speaker,  and  on  the  amendment  of  the  address.  I  was 
obliged  to  name  Mr.  Bernal  for  the  committee  of  ways  and  means,  from  inability  to 
secure  the  election  of  any  one  in  the  confidence  of  government."  He  then  referred 
to  the  feeling  of  the  House  respecting  the  appointment  of  the  Marquis  of  London- 
derry; the  effective  opposition  given  to  the  progress  of  the  public  business  in 
parliament;  the  majority  against  the  government  on  the  Chatham  election  inquiry ; 
and  the  proposition  which  was  about  to  be  made  respecting  the  supposed  surplus  of 
ecclesiastical  property  in  Ireland.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  continues— 

"  If,  after  the  defeats  to  which  I  have  referred — after  the  failure  to  conduct 
satisfactorily  the  public  business,  in  ordinary  matters,  through  the  House  of 
Commons — we  are  beaten  upon  that  principle  in  maintaining  of  which  Lord  Stanley 
and  his  friends  retired  from  office  last  year,  what  course  shall  we  pursue  ?  Shall 
we  continue  responsible  for  the  government  of  Ireland  ? — and  shall  we  proceed  with 
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measures  relating  to  the  church  of  Ireland,  founded  on  an  opposite  principle  ? 
What  is  our  prospect  of  carrying  these  measures  in  defiance  of  a  majority  ?  What 
is  our  prospect  [after  a  defeat  on  a  great  principle]  of  commanding  larger  numbers 
and  a  better  attendance,  and  of  being  enabled  to  carry  on  satisfactorily  the  public 
business  of  the  country,  and  to  defeat  the  attempts,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  to 
obstruct  it  ? 

"  It  may  be  said,  wait  till  you  have  evidence  that  you  cannot  conduct  the  public 
business  with  satisfaction. 

"  I  ask,  in  reply,  what  additional  evidence  can  we  have,  and  where  is  the 
point  at  which  a  government  is  to  confess  its  inability  to  conduct  public  affairs  ? 
Nothing  can,  in  my  opinion,  justify  an  administration  in  persevering  against  a 
majority,  but  a  rational  and  well-grounded  hope  of  acquiring  additional  support, 
and  converting  a  minority  into  a  majority.  I  see  no  ground  for  entertaining  that 
hope ;  but  I  do  see  the  greatest  prejudice  to  the  cause  of  good  government,  to  the 
character  of  an  administration,  and  of  the  public  men  who  compose  it,  and  to  the 
prerogatives  of  the  crown,  in  a  long-continued  course,  either  of  acquiescing  in  what 
you  believe  to  be  wrong,  for  fear  of  being  in  a  minority,  or  of  exhibiting  the 
executive  government  without  control  over  the  House  of  Commons,  and  attempting 
[after  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  failure]  to  govern  with  a  minority."  Sir  Robert 
then  states  his  opinion  to  be,  that  there  was  not  anything  to  justify  a  second  appeal 
to  the  people,  or  any  prospect  of  acquiring  any  great  additional  strength  from  the 
result  of  it ;  and  that  the  ministry  ought  to  resign  if  defeated  on  Lord  John  Russell's 
motion. 

,  It  was  all  along  suspected  by  the  public  that  Court  influences  were  in 
favour  of  the  Tories,  against  the  Whigs :  and  this  is  now  made  clear  by  the  publi- 
cation of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Memoirs.  On  the  28th,  he  received  from  his  majesty  a 
communication  with  reference  to  the  motion,  in  reply  to  which  the  former  ad- 
dressed a  written  statement  to  the  latter.  By  this  important  state-paper,  after 
acknowledging  the  receipt  of  the  communication,  Sir  Robert  Peel  expressed  his 
fears,  that  the  effect  of  a  majority  against  the  government  would  be  more  pre- 
judicial and  serious  than  his  majesty  anticipated,  as  it  could  only  be  defended 
and  supported  upon  the  ground  of  want  of  confidence  in  his  majesty's  advisers; 
that  the  House,  if  it  should  assent  to  the  resolution  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
Lord  John  Russell,  would  take,  in  effect,  the  conduct  of  the  Tithe  Bill  out  of  the 
hands  of  government,  and  would  destroy  all  hope  of  being  enabled  to  carry  that 
bill  into  a  law;  that  this  vote  would  follow  a  succession  of  others  adverse  to 
the  views  of  his  majesty's  ministers;  and  that  there  was  a  great  public  evil  in 
permitting  the  House  of  Commons  to  exhibit  itself  to  the  country  free  from  any 
control  on  the  part  of  the  executive  government,  and  usurping,  in  consequence 
of  the  absence  of  that  control,  many  of  the  functions  of  government :  and,  after 
adverting  to  the  then  unsatisfactory  state  of  tithe  property  in  Ireland,  the  state- 
ment proceeds  as  follows : — 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  humbly  assures  your  majesty  that  he  is  not  influenced,  in 
submitting  these  important  considerations  to  your  majesty's  serious  attention,  by 
any  feeling  of  personal  dissatisfaction  or  mortification  at  his  own  position  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  He  would  be  proud  to  make  any  sacrifice,  consistent  with 
honour,  that  could  relieve  your  majesty  from  embarrassment,  and  would  be  amply 
repaid  for  it  by  his  own  sense  of  public  duty,  and  your  majesty's  kind  and  gracious 
approbation. 

"  The  apprehension  he  entertains,  from  continued  perseverance  in  the  attempt 
to  govern  by  a  minority,  is,  that  it  will  be  difficult  for  any  administration,  how- 
ever composed,  to  recover  a  control  over  the  House  of  Commons.  That  the  House, 
having  been  habituated  to  the  exercise  of  functions  not  properly  belonging  to 
them,  will  be  unwilling  to  relinquish  it ;  and  that  the  royal  prerogatives,  and  the 
royal  authority,  will  inevitably  suffer  from  continued  manifestation  of  weakness 
on  the  part  of  the  executive  government." 
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On  the  30th  of  March,  and  without  waiting  for  the  report  of  the  com- 
missioners of  public  instruction,  Lord  John  Eussell  proposed,  for  the  considera- 
tion and  adoption  of  the  House  of  Commons,  a  resolution  as  follows : — "  That  this 
House  resolve  itself  into  a  committee,  in  order  to  consider  the  present  state  of 
the  established  church  in  Ireland,  with  the  view  of  applying  any  surplus  of  the 
revenues  not  acquired  for  the  spiritual  care  of  its  members,  to  the  general  edu- 
cation of  all  classes  of  the  people,  without  distinction  of  religious  persuasion."  His 
lordship  stated  his  intention,  if  this  resolution  were  carried,  to  move  an  address  to 
the  crown  embodying  that  resolution,  and  entreating  his  majesty  that  he  would  be 
pleased  to  enable  the  House  to  carry  it  into  effect,  as  a  measure  of  the  kind  could 
not  be  introduced  into  the  House  without  the  consent  of  the  crown.  The  motion 
was  sustained  by  Lord  John  Eussell,  Mr.  Ward,  Lord  Howick,  Sir  J.  C.  Hobhouse, 
Mr.  Lyttleton,  Mr.  S.  Eice,  Sir  John  Campbell,  and  Mr.  O'Connell ;  and  opposed 
by  Sir  E.  Knatchbull,  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir  W.  Follet,  Mr.  Praed,  Sir  Henry 
Hardinge,  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  Eobert  Peel.  At  three  in  the  morning  of  April 
the  3rd,  a  division  took  place,  when  the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
thirty-three.  The  important  character  of  that  division  is  made  clear  by  looking  at 
the  numbers  who  voted  on  it.  It  was  a  trial  of  strength,  for  which  considerable 
efforts  had  been  made.  No  less  than  611  members  divided.  Of  the  English  mem- 
bers, there  was  a  majority  of  nine  against  the  resolution ;  but,  of  the  Scotch, 
there  were  thirty-two  in  favour,  and  seventeen  against ;  of  the  Irish,  sixty-four  were 
for,  and  thirty-seven  against :  so  that,  of  the  majority  of  thirty -three,  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  were  supplied  by  Ireland,  or  rather  by  Mr.  O'Connell.  Flushed  with 
success,  and  with  the  prospect  of  place  before  them,  the  Whigs  pressed  forward. 
On  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  the  resolution  was  considered  in  committee.  A 
debate,  however,  arose,  and  was  adjourned  to  the  6th,  when  the  resolution  was 
affirmed  by  a  majority  of  262  against  237,  in  a  House  of  499  members. 

After  this  division,  Lord  John  Eussell  stated  his  intention  to  be,  not  to 
move  an  address  to  the  crown  until  he  should  have  previously  taken  the  opinion 
of  the  House  upon  a  resolution,  to  the  effect — "  That  it  was  the  opinion  of  that 
House,  that  no  measure  upon  the  subject  of  tithes  in  Ireland  could  lead  to  a 
satisfactory  and  final  adjustment,  which  did  not  embody  the  principle  contained  in 
the  foregoing  resolution."  When  his  lordship  gave  this  notice,  he  stated,  that  if 
the  government  did  not  act  in  accordance  with  it,  in  the  event  of  its  adoption 
by  the  House,  he  should,  on  a  succeeding  day,  move  an  address  to  the  crown.  To 
this,  Sir  Eobert  Peel  replied,  that  he  would  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the 
resolution,  but  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  change  in  the  minds  of  ministers 
respecting  it.  Having  moved  his  new  resolution,  Lord  John  Eussell,  in  order  to 
sustain  it,  intended  that  the  former  resolution  would  be  not  only  useless,  but  mis- 
chievous, unless  the  House  declared  that  the  principle  of  the  resolution  should  be 
embodied  in  any  bill  which  might  be  passed  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  the 
Irish  tithe  question.  It  was  true,  he  admitted,  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  made  a  declaration,  that,  consistently  with  his  opinion,  he  could  not 
agree  to  any  such  resolutions  being  introduced  into  the  bill  framed  by  his  govern- 
ment; but,  if  his  government  thought  proper  to  take  its  stand  against  this 
principle,  it  was  better  that  the  principle  should  succeed,  and  the  ministry  fall, 
than  that  the  ministry  should  triumph,  and  the  principle  fall.  If  the  House  should 
adopt  the  resolution  then  under  consideration,  it  would  not  be  difficult,  when  the 
report  of  the  commissioners  of  public  instruction  should  be  received,  to  frame 
clauses  to  be  introduced  into  the  Tithe  Bill,  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  contain 
the  principle  adopted,  and  make  such  a  distribution  of  the  revenue  of  the  church 
of  Ireland,  as,  after  providing  for  that  church,  would  carry  a  very  large  sum  for  the 
purposes  of  education.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  objected  to  the  form  of  the  resolution,  and 
the  principle  of  it.  He  further  objected  to  it.  as  furnishing  a  precedent,  with 
respect  to  the  propriety  of  which,  the  noble  lord  himself  must  entertain  very  grave 
doubts  ;  for  it  was  very  different  from  the  course  he  originally  gave  notice  it  was 
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his  intention  to  pursue.  By  agreeing  to  that  resolution,  the  House  would  declare, 
that  the  only  satisfactory  arrangement  of  the  tithe  question  must  be  founded  upon 
the  basis  of  that  principle,  from  which  (having  regard  to  those  who  voted,  and 
those  who  paired  off)  at  least  300  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  dissented. 
On  the  vote  being  taken,  there  were  285  for,  and  258  against.  The  game  was  up. 
Sir  Robert  could  hold  office  no  longer.  On  the  following  day,  being  the  8th  of 
April,  he  informed  the  House  that  he  and  his  colleagues  had  tendered  their  resig- 
nations to  his  majesty ;  and,  as  he  accepted  them,  ministers  held  office  only 
until  their  successors  should  be  appointed.  In  making  this  communication,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  did  not  hesitate  to  state,  that  the  course  which  he  and  his  colleagues 
had  taken  was  one  to  which  they  were  reluctantly  compelled.  Being  in  the  en- 
joyment of  the  confidence  of  the  king,  from  whom  they  had  received  the  most 
cordial  support ;  looking  to  the  position  of  public  affairs,  and  the  state  of  political 
parties ;  looking,  also,  not  only  to  the  numerical  strength,  but  the  moral  strength  of 
the  great  party  by  whom  they  had  been  supported — they  felt  it  was  their  duty,  under 
existing  circumstances,  to  continue  the  attempt  to  administer  public  affairs,  as  the 
responsible  advisers  of  the  crown,  to  the  latest  moment  that  was  consistent  with 
the  public  interests,  and  with  the  honour  and  character  of  public  men.  When  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  announce  that  reluctance,  he  said  he  believed  he  should  have 
credit  with  a  great  majority  of  the  House,  that  it  arose  from  public  considerations 
alone,  and  was  wholly  unconnected  with  everything  of  a  personal  nature.  "  I 
have,"  he  said,  "  a  strong  impression,  that  when  a  public  man,  at  a  crisis  of  great  im- 
portance, undertakes  the  public  trust  of  administering  the  government  of  this 
country,  he  incurs  the  obligation  to  persevere  in  it  as  long  as  it  is  possible  for 
him  to  do  so ;  that  no  indifference  to  public  life,  no  disgust  with  the  labours  which 
it  imposes,  no  personal  mortification,  no  deference  to  private  feelings  should 
sanction  a  public  man  in  withdrawing,  on  light  grounds,  from  the  post  in  which 
the  favour  of  his  sovereign  has  placed  him.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  is  an  evil 
in  exhibiting  to  the  country  the  want,  on  the  part  of  the  government,  of  that 
support  in  the  House  of  Commons  which  would  enable  it  satisfactorily  to  conduct 
the  public  affairs,  and  to  exercise  over  the  House  the  legitimate  and  necessary 
control  conferred  by  the  possession  of  its  confidence.  Although  I  sincerely  regret 
the  necessity  which  has  compelled  me  to  abandon  his  majesty's  service  at  the  present 
moment,  yet,  upon  the  balance  of  public  consideration,  I  feel  that  I  have  taken  a 
course  which  is  more  likely  to  sustain  the  character  of  a  public  man,  and  promote 
the  ultimate  interests  of  the  country,  than  if  I  had  persevered  in  what  I  believe 
would  have  been  a  fruitless  attempt  in  the  face  of  the  opposition  which  has 
hitherto  obstructed  the  satisfactory  progress  of  public  business  while  I  and  my 
colleagues  have  been  in  office." 

Sir  Robert,  at  the  close  of  this  address,  was  greeted  with  the  applause  which 
his  character  had  won.  It  was  felt  that  his  inability  to  retain  office  did  not 
result  so  much  from  the  course  pursued  by  his  adversaries,  as  by  that  of  his  pro- 
fessed supporters ;  and  more  particularly  of  those  of  them  around  the  throne.  Had 
his  accession  to  office  been  caused  by  the  dissolution  of  the  preceding  government, 
resulting  from  the  inability  to  conduct  the  public  affairs,  or  from  the  elements  of 
internal  discord  which  were  daily  gaining  strength  in  the  cabinet,  he  would  have 
acquired  office  without  being  encumbered  with  any  obligations  to  yield  obedience 
to  the  prejudices  of  his  sovereign  ;  and  his  position  would  have  been  very  different 
from  what  it  was.  His  political  adversaries  knew  well  the  terms  implied  upon 
which  he  accepted  office,  and  they  shaped  their  attacks  accordingly.  As  to  the 
very  subject  on  which  he  went  out — the  secularisation  of  Irish  church  property — it 
is  evident  Sir  Robert  was  quite  as  well  able  to  deal  with  it  as  the  Whigs :  but  he 
was  hampered  by  the  position  in  which  he  was  placed  ;  and  they  acted  accordingly. 
Hence  their  zeal,  which  soon  wonderfully  cooled  when  they  returned  to  office 
themselves  in  the  preceding  year,  with  reference  to  this  very  question.  Sir  Robert 
had  truly  stated  it  to  be,  "  whether  parliament  has  the  right — not  the  abstract  legal 
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right ;  for  who  can  doubt  its  right  in  that  sense  ? — but  the  moral  right  to  appro- 
priate church  property  to  secular  purposes  ?  Now  Bishop  Watson  had,  many  years 
before,  answered  this  very  question.  '  The  true  question,'  said  his  lordship,  '  is, 
whether  the  uses  to  which  it  is  appropriated  are  such  as  an  enlightened  government 
can  approve  of;  for  we  by  no  means  contend  that  every  appropriation,  once  made, 
•whether  beneficial  to  the  community  or  not,  must  be  perpetuated.'  Now  to  apply 
this  principle  to  the  surplus  property  of  the  established  church  in  Ireland 
(assuming  that  such  surplus  should  be  ascertained  to  exist),  let  us  suppose  that  the 
property  should  be  found  just  sufficient,  but  not  redundant ;  and  that  a  proposition 
were  made  to  augment  the  already  sufficient  provision  by  a  grant  of  secularised 
property — would  an  enlightened  government  approve  of  such  a  dedication  of  secular 
property?  Would  it  not,  therefore,  be  more  just  to  apply,  to  purposes  of  un- 
questionable public  utility,  the  redundant  property  of  the  established  church,  than 
to  take  from  the  laity  a  portion  of  their  private  property,  in  order  to  apply  it  to 
those  purposes?  It  is  true  that  one  is  corporate  property,  and  the  other 
is  not ;  but  it  has  been  truly  said,  that  to  attach  an  equal  inviolability  to  private 
and  corporate  property,  is  to  do  violence  to  all  common  notions  on  the  subject." 
The  man  who  could  reason  thus  was  no  bigot ;  and  would,  if  left  to  himself,  have 
been  ready  to  act  with  church  property  in  a  fair  and  legitimate  manner. 

On  the  same  day  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  announced  to  the  House  of  Commons 
the  dissolution  of  the  government,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  did  the  same  in  the 
House  of  Lords. 

Oa  the  resignation  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel  and  his  colleagues,  his  majesty  sent  for, 
and  had  a  conference  with,  Earl  Grey ;  but  what  passed  between  them  did  not 
become  public. 

His  majesty  then  sent  for  Lord  Melbourne,  and  confided  to  him,  it  is  believed 
unconditionally,  the  formation  of  a  government. 

The  task  thus  assigned  to  Lord  Melbourne  was  not  performed  without  diffi- 
culty, owing,  it  is  believed,  to  the  refusal  of  Earl  Spencer  to  accept  office,  and  to 
the  discordance  of  opinion  which  existed  between  Lord  Melbourne,  and  other 
leading  Whigs,  respecting  their  Irish  policy.  At  the  time  of  the  dissolution  of  the 
former  administration  of  Lord  Melbourne,  the  Lord-Lieutenancy  of  Ireland  was 
held  by  the  Marquis  Wellesley ;  and  the  office  of  Attorney-general  by  Mr.  Black- 
burne — men  of  no  ordinary  abilities,  and  fully  conscious  of  the  high  reputation  they 
enjoyed;  but  both  equally  obnoxious  to  Mr.  O'Connell.  The  Marquis  Wellesley 
did  not  accept  office  under  Sir  Robert  Peel's  administration  ;  but  Mr.  Blackburne, 
who  had  been  originally  appointed  by  Lord  Grey,  and  continued  by  Lord  Mel- 
bourne, remained  in  office  under  Sir  Robert  Peel.  There  was  no  difficulty,  then,  in 
getting  rid  of  him;  and  a  lawyer  of  high  repute  and  liberal  opinions,  Serjeant 
Perrin,  was  promoted  to  his  place.  The  Marquis  Wellesley  was  induced  to 
resign,  and  accept  the  office  of  Lord  Chamberlain. 

On  the  18th  of  April,  the  formation  of  a  new  government  was  announced  in 
parliament.  The  Irish  difficulty  had  been  surmounted.  So  soon  as  the  motion 
was  made  for  the  issuing  of  a  new  writ  for  the  election  of  a  member  in  the 
room  of  Mr.  Serjeant  Perrin,  in  consequence  of  his  having  accepted  office  as 
Attorney-general  for  Ireland,  Mr.  O'Connell,  and  the  Irish  members  of  his  party 
who  were  present,  rose  from  their  seats,  and  took  up  their  position  on  the  minis- 
terial side,  amidst  the  derisive  cheers  of  the  Conservatives. 

The  new  cabinet  was  composed  of  the  following  persons,  besides  Lord  Mel- 
bourne : — Lord  Lansdowne,  President  of  the  Council ;  Lord  Auckland,  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty ;  Lord  Duncannon,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Woods  and  Forests ;  Lord  John  Russell,  Home  Secretary ;  Lord  Palmerston, 
Foreign ;  Mr.  C.  Grant,  Colonial ;  Sir  John  Hobhouse,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  for  the  Affairs  of  India ;  Lord  Howick,  Secretary  at  War ;  Mr.  Poulett 
Thomson,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade ;  Mr.  Spring  Rice,  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer ;  Lord  Mulgrave  (now  the  Marquis  of  Normanby),  who  had  acquired 
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some  reputation  as  governor  of  Jamaica,  was  appointed  Irish  Lord-Lieutenant, 
with  Lord  Morpeth  for  Secretary,  and  Lord  Plunket  as  Chancellor.  Lord 
Brougham  was  not  reappointed  Lord  Chancellor  of  England  ;  but  the  great  seal 
was  put  in  commission — the  commissioners  being,  Sir  Christopher  Pepys  (after- 
wards Lord  Cottenham),  Sir  Lancelot  Shadwell,  and  Mr.  Justice  Bosanquet. 

The  Irish  difficulty  was  not  yet,  however.  How  could  it  be  ?  Men  do  not 
gather  grapes  of  thorns,  or  figs  of  thistles.  A  corrupt  tree  cannot  bring  forth  good 
fruit.  The  Irish  faction  overthrew  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  and  helped  the  Whigs  back  to 
place  and  power  ;  but  the  Whigs  were  unable  to  rule  Ireland,  or  to  rescue  that  un- 
happy land  from  the  factions  which  desolated  it  then,  as  they  desolate  it  now.  No 
statesman  dared  lay  the  axe  at  the  root  of  the  evil,  nor  soften  the  monstrous 
anomaly  of  the  church  of  the  few,  and  the  wealthy  growing  rich  from  the  com- 
pulsory offerings  of  the  many  and  the  poor. 

It  is  not  generally  known — indeed,  we  believe  that  it  has  never  been  stated  in 
print,  but  it  is  a  fact,  nevertheless — that  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  for 
Ireland  was  offered  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  refused  by  him,  before  it  was  accepted 
by  Sir  Eobert  (then  Mr.)  Peel.  Accepting  that  office,  Mr.  Peel  became  fixed  in  a 
groove,  from  which  he  could  only  extricate  himself,  and  that  not  till  many  years 
had  elapsed,  at  the  sacrifice  of  his  peace  of  mind,  and,  at  the  time,  of  his  fair  fame. 
Lord  Palmerston  was  too  advanced  in  Liberalism  to  commit  himself ;  but  had  he 
taken  that  office,  and  allowed  to  have  his  own  way,  Irish  history  might  have 
assumed  a  much  more  pleasing  character.  Ireland  would  have  been  less  of  a 
stumbling-block  and  difficulty.  Possibly — we  may  say  probably — O'Connell  would 
have  been  conciliated  ;  Ireland  would  have  had  a  far  better  Eeform  Bill ;  and  the 
cry  of  repeal  would  never  have  been  raised.  Mr.  Peel,  pledged  as  he  was  to  the 
Orange  party,  was  not  the  man  for  Ireland ;  and  Lord  Stanley  was  still  more  un- 
fitted for  the  post.  Lord  Palmerston  showed  his  accustomed  sagacity  in  refusing 
the  offer ;  yet  we  cannot  but  regret  that  Irish  affairs  had  not  the  benefit  of  that 
sagacity — a  sagacity  which  never  irritated  opponents,  or  converted  friends  into  foes. 
Irishmen  would  have  found  in  his  lordship  a  humour  equal  to  their  own,  and 
faction  would  have  been  disarmed  by  his  wisdom,  geniality,  and  fair  play. 

Even  at  this  time,  however,  his  lordship  had  attracted  little  of  public  atten- 
tion. Englishmen  had  not  then  began  to  take  much  interest  in  public  affairs. 
Nor  could  it  be  well  expected  that  they  should,  seeing  that  they  had  so  much  to 
attend  to  at  home,  in  reforming  the  many  abuses  which  had  grown  up  under  the 
reaction  occasioned  by  the  first  French  revolution,  and  an  extravagant  war  ex- 
penditure. fRotten  boroughs  had  to  be  rooted  up ;  sinecures  abolished ;  humaner 
laws  introduced ;  commerce  to  be  freed ;  and  the  church  and  the  rich  taught  to  do 
their  duty  to  the  poor,  who  had  been '  suffered  to  grow  up  in  heathenism,  vice, 
and  want.  Eeally  few  knew,  or  cared  to  know,  what  Lord  Palmerston  was  about. 

"  Of  Lord  Palmerston,"  wrote  Mr.  Grant,  in  his  Random  Recollections,  "  I 
have  but  little  to  say.  The  situation  he  fills  in  the  cabinet  gives  him  a  certain 
degree  of  prominence  in  the  eyes  of  the  country,  which  he  certainly  does  not 
possess  in  parliament.  His  talents  are  by  no  means  of  a  high  order.  Assuredly 
they  would  never,  by  their  own  native  energy,  have  raised  him  to  the  distinguished 
position  in  the  councils  of  his  sovereign  in  which  a  variety  of  accidental  circum- 
stances have  placed  him.  He  is  an  indifferent  speaker.  I  have  sometimes  seen 
him  acquit  himself,  when  addressing  the  House,  in  a  very  creditable  manner ;  but 
he  often  stutters  and  stammers  to  a  very  unpleasant  extent,  and  makes  altogether 
an  indifferent  exhibition.  His  voice  is  clear  and  strong,  but  has  a  degree  of  harsh- 
ness about  it  which  makes  it  grate  on  the  ear.  He  is  very  indolent.  He  is  also 
very  irregular  in  his  attendance  on  his  parliamentary  duties ;  and  when  in  the 
House,  is  by  no  means  active  in  his  defence  either  of  his  principles  or  his  friends. 
Scarcely  anything  calls  him  up  except  a  regular  attack  upon  himself,  or  in  the 
way  in  which  the  department  of  the  public  service  with  which  he  is  entrusted  is 
administered. 
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"  In  person  Lord  Palmerston  is  tall  and  handsome.  His  face  is  round,  and  is 
of  a  darkish  hue.  His  hair  is  hlack,  and  always  exhibits  proofs  of  the  skill  and 
attention  of  the  perruquier.  His  clothes  are  in  the  extreme  of  fashion.  He  is 
very  vain  of  his  personal  appearance,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  devote  more  of 
his  time  in  sacrificing  to  the  graces  than  is  consistent  with  the  duties  of  a  person 
who  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  destinies  of  Europe.  Hence  it  is  that  the  Times 
newspaper  has  fastened  upon  him  the  sobriquet  of  Cupid." 

This  was  written  in  1836.  Mr.  Grant  lived  to  alter  his  opinion  as  to 
Lord  Palmerston's  talents.  Nowhere  was  Lord  Palmerston  more  vehemently  lauded 
than  by  Mr.  Grant  in  the  Morning  Advertiser,  of  which  he  became  the  editor. 
For  years  the  burden  of  his  song  was,  that  the  country  could  be  saved  by  the 
talents,  eloquence,  and  wisdom  of  Lord  Palmerston  alone. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

SLAVERY  AND  THE  SLAVE-TRADE. 

THE  great  question  of  reform  settled,  other  questions  which  had  been  long 
agitating  the  public  mind  were  speedily  carried.  The  chief  of  these  was  negro 
emancipation. 

For  years  a  change  had  been  coming  over  the  mind  of  the  people.  We 
English  had  been  greatly  in  the  habit  of  encouraging  slavery.  We  had  planted 
it  in  America ;  and  it  was  believed  to  be  impossible  to  cultivate  the  West  India 
Islands  without  it.  Merchants,  in  Liverpool  and  London,  were  growing  rich 
by  the  infamous  slave-trade ;  and  even  here,  on  the  free  soil  of  England,  it  was 
believed  that  the  slave  remained  a  slave  still.  For  him  there  was  no  asylum  of 
peace  and  safety  even  here.  Slaves  were  sold  or  re-captured  here  publicly  a  hundred 
years  ago.  For  instance,  the  Gazetteer,  of  1769,  contained  the  following  advertise- 
ment of  articles  for  sale  : — "  At  the  '  Bull  and  Gate'  Inn,  Holborn — a  chesnut 
gelding;  a  tun  of  whiskey ;  and  a  well-made,  good-tempered  black  boy."  Eewards 
were  offered  for  recovering  and  securing  fugitive  slaves,  and  conveying  them  to 
ships  down  the  river.  That  no  shame  was  felt  at  the  open  recognition  of  slavery, 
is  apparent  from  an  advertisement  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  the  16th  of  May, 
1768,  offering  a  reward  to  whoever  would  apprehend  a  negro  boy,  and  bring  him, 
or  send  tidings  of  him,  to  Mr.  Alderman  Beckford,  in  Pall  Mall.  The  Public  Ad- 
vertiser, of  the  28th  of  November,  1769,  contains  this  advertisement : — "To  BE 
SOLD — a  black  girl  (the  property  of  J.  B.),  eleven  years  of  age,  who  is  tolerably 
handy  ;  works  at  her  needle,  and  speaks  English  perfectly  well ;  is  of  an  excellent 
temper,  and  willing  disposition.  Inquire  of  Mr.  Owen,  at  the '  Angel'  Inn,  behind 
St.  Clement's  Church,  in  the  Strand."  The  leading  lawyers  all  believed  that 
slavery  was  sanctioned  and  confirmed  by  the  laws  of  England.  Such  was  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Yorke,  Attorney-general ;  and  of  Mr.  Talbot,  Solicitor-general  of 
England,  in  1729.  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield  was  said  to  be  of  the  same 
way  of  thinking  :  they  all  decided,  that  the  slave,  by  coming  into  England,  did  not 
become  free ;  that  his  owner's  property  in  him  was  in  no  respect  determined  or 
waived;  and  that  the  master  might  legally  compel  the  slave  to  return  to  the 
plantation.  This  was  the  view  which  was  proved  to  be  erroneous  by  the  courageous 
perseverance  of  a  single  individual.  The  name  of  that  man  was  Granville  Sharp. 

This,  distinguished  philanthropist  (for  such  he  was)  began  life  as  an  apprentice 
to  a  linendraper  on  Tower  Hill ;  but  leaving  that  business  after  his  apprenticeship 
was  out,  he  next  became  clerk  in  the  Ordnance  Office :  and  it  was  while  engaged  in 
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that  humble  position  that  he  carried  on,  in  his  spare  hours,  the  work  of  negro 
emancipation.  His  connection  with  this  question  arose  as  follows : — 

William  Sharp,  the  brother  of  Granville,  was  a  surgeon  in  Mincing  Lane ;  and 
amongst  the  numerous  applicants  for  relief  at  his  surgery,  was  a  poor  African, 
named  Jonathan  Strong.  It  appeared  that  this  poor  fellow  had  been  so  brutally 
used  by  his  master — a  Barbadoes  lawyer,  then  in  London — that  he  had  been  thereby 
rendered  lame,  and  almost  blind;  and  being  unable  to  work,  was  thus  turned 
adrift.  In  a  wretched  state  of  disease  he  found  his  way  to  the  surgery,  and  was 
sent  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  he  soon  after  got  cured.  On  coming  out 
the  two  brothers  supported  him,  having  no  idea  that  any  one  had  a  claim  on  him. 
They  even  got  him  a  place  ;  and  it  was  while  he  was  attending  his  mistress  behind 
a  hackney-coach,  that  his  former  owner,  the  Barbadoes  lawyer,  recognised  him,  and 
determined  to  recover  the  possession  of  his  slave,  now  rendered  valuable  by  his 
restoration  to  health.  The  lawyer  had  him  arrested ;  and,  in  his  distress,  he  sent 
to  Sharp,  who  had  actually  forgotten  his  name.  Sharp  visited  the  man  in  gaol,  and 
had  him  carried  before  the  Lord  Mayor.  As  no  charge  was  made  against  Strong, 
and  as  the  Lord  Mayor  was  incompetent  to  deal  with  the  legal  question  as  to 
Strong's  right  to  liberty  or  otherwise,  he  discharged  him.  The  man's  owner 
immediately  gave  notice  to  Sharp  of  his  intention  to  recover  his  slave :  and  then 
the  struggle  in  favour  of  negro  emancipation  began ;  and,  supported  as  it  was  by 
the  evangelical  clergy  and  the  great  body  of  dissenters  in  this  country,  became 
irresistible. 

The  gigantic  struggle  was  commenced-  by  Sharp  single-handed  As  all  the 
lawyers  were  against  him,  he  had  to  find  out  the  law  for  himself — no  easy  task  to 
one  who  had  never  opened  a  law-book  in  his  life ;  and,  as  his  work  at  the  Ordnance 
Office  took  up  all  his  time  by  day,  it  was  only  by  night  that  he  could  prosecute  the 
noble  cause.  Two  years  were  devoted  by  him  to  the  study  of  the  laws  affecting 
personal  liberty  in  England.  In  this  tedious  and  protracted  inquiry  he  had  none  to 
help  or  assist  in  any  way.  At  length,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  lawyers,  he  was 
justified  in  writing — "  God  be  thanked,  there  is  nothing  in  any  English  law  or 
statute,  at  least  that  I  am  able  to  find  out,  that  can  justify  the  enslaving  of  others." 
He  drew  up  the  result  of  his  studies  in  a  summary  form.  It  'was  a  plain,  clear, 
and  manly  statement,  entitled,  On  the  Injustice  of  Tolerating  Slavery  in  England. 
Numerous  copies,  made  by  himself,  were  circulated  by  him  amongst  the  most 
eminent  lawyers  of  his  time.  Strong's  owner,  finding  the  sort  of  man  he  had  to 
do  with,  endeavoured  to  compromise ;  but  Sharp  went  on  circulating  his  manu- 
script tracts,  until,  at  length,  the  lawyers  on  the  other  side  were  deterred  from 
proceeding  further ;  and  the  result  was,  that  the  plaintiff  was  compelled  to  pay 
treble  costs  for  not  bringing  forward  his  action.  In  1769  this  wonderful  tract  was 
printed. 

Henceforth  Sharp  devoted  himself  to  the  emancipation  of  the  negroes  arrived 
in  this  country.  Amongst  other  cases  which  he  took  up  was  the  following : — An 
African,  named  Lewis,  was  seized  one  dark  night  by  two  watermen,  employed  by 
a  person  who  claimed  to  be  the  negro  proprietor.  Lewis  was  dragged  into  the 
water,  hoisted  into  a  boat,  where  he  was  gagged,  and  his  limbs  tied ;  and  then, 
rowing  down  the  river,  they  put  him  on  board  a  ship  bound  for  Jamaica,  where  he 
was  sold,  as  a  slave  on  his  arrival  in  that  island.  Mrs.  Bankes  (mother  of  Sir 
Joseph)  had,  however,  heard  the  poor  fellow's  cries,  and  informed  Mr.  Sharp  of  the 
outrage.  Sharp  immediately  got  a  warrant  to  bring  back  Thomas  Lewis,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  Gravesend ;  but,  on  his  arrival  there,  the  ship  in  which  the  negro  was 
placed  had  left  for  the  Downs.  A  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  obtained ;  sent  down 
to  Spithead ;  and  before  the  ship  .could  leave  the  shore  the  writ  was  served.  The 
slave,  chained  to  the  mainmast,  and  bathed  in  tears  at  the  thought  of  the  future 
which  awaited  him,  was  liberated  and  brought  back  to  London  ;  and  a  warrant  was 
immediately  issued  against  the  author  of  the  outrage.  The  case  was  tried  before 
Lord  Mansfield.  On  that  occasion,  Mr.  Dunning,  one  of  the  counsel  employed  on 
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behalf  of  the  negro,  declared,  before  the  court,  that  he  was  prepared  to  prove  that 
"  no  man  can  be  legally  detained  as  a  slave  in  this  country."  Lord  Mansfield,  how- 
ever, avoided  that  issue,  and  discharged  the  negro,  because  the  defendant  could 
bring  no  evidence  that  Lewis  was  even  nominally  his  property. 

Next  came  the  important  case  of  James  Somerset,  when  the  question  of  the 
personal  liberty  of  the  negro  in  England  was  at  length  decided.  Somerset  had 
been  brought  to  this  country  by  his  master,  and  left  here.  Afterwards  his  master 
sought  to  apprehend  him,  and  to  send  him  off  to  Jamaica  for  sale.  Mr.  Sharp  at 
once  took  the  case  in  hand,  and  employed  counsel  for  the  defence.  Lord  Mansfield 
intimated  that  the  case  was  one  of  such  general  concern  that  he  should  take  the 
opinion  of  all  the  judges  on  it.  Here  we  can  attempt  no  analysis  of  this  memorable 
trial.  The  arguments  extended  to  a  great  length,  and  were  carried  over  to  the 
next  term.  It  was  adjourned  and  re-adjourned ;  but,  at  length,  judgment  was  given 
by  Lord  Mansfield,  in  whose  powerful  mind  a  gradual  change  had  been  worked  by 
the  arguments  of  counsel,  based  mainly  on  Granville  Sharp's  tract.  He  then 
declared  that  the  claim  of  slavery  could  not  be  supported  ;  that  the  power  claimed 
never  was  in  use  in  England,  or  acknowledged  by  the  law  ;  that,  therefore,  the  man 
James  Somerset  must  be  discharged.  By  securing  this  judgment,  Granville  Sharp 
effectually  abolished  the  slave-trade,  until  then  carried  on  openly  in  the  streets  of 
Liverpool  and  London ;  and  he  also  firmly  established  the  glorious  maxim,  that 
as  soon  as  the  slave  sets  foot  on  English  ground  he  becomes  free.  The  Ordnance 
clerk  liad  done  more  for  humanity  than  all  the  kings  and  statesmen  of  his  day. 
When  the  war  between  England  and  America  broke  out,  Mr.  Sharp  resigned  his 
situation  at  the  Ordnance  Office,  as  he  was  resolved  not  in  any  way  to  be  connected 
with  a  struggle  of  which  he  so  entirely  disapproved.  Sharp  by  no  means  confined 
his  exertions  to  the  cause  of  the  negro ;  but,  to  the  last,  he  held  to  the  great  object 
of  his  life — the  abolition  of  slavery.  In  his  labours  he  was  succeeded  by  Clarkson, 
Wilberforce,  Brougham,  and  Buxton. 

Before  the  death  of  Sharp,  Clarkson  had  already  turned  his  attention  to  the 
subject  of  negro  slavery.  He  had  even  selected  it  for  the  subject  of  a  college 
essay ;  and  his  mind  became  so  possessed  by  it  that  he  could  not  shake  it  off.  The 
spot  is  pointed  out,  near  Wade's  Mill,  in  Hertfordshire,  where,  alighting  from  his 
horse  one  day,  he  sat  down  disconsolate  by  the  turf  on  the  road-side,  and,  after 
long  thinking,  determined  to  devote  himself  wholly  to  the  work.  He  translated 
his  essay  from  Latin  into  English,  added  fresh  illustrations,  and  published  it. 
Then  fellow-labourers  gathered  around  him.  The  society  for  abolishing  the  slave- 
trade  had  already  been  formed ;  and  when  he  heard  of  it,  he  joined  it.  He 
sacrificed  all  his  prospects  in  life  for  this  cause.  Wilberforee  was  selected  to  lead 
in  parliament ;  but  upon  Clarkson  chiefly  devolved  the  labour  of  collecting  and 
arranging  the  immense  mass  of  evidence  offered  in  support  of  the  abolition.  Of  the 
extent  of  his  labours,  we  get  a  slight  idea  when  we  mention  that,  for  some  years,  he 
conducted  a  correspondence  with  upwards  of  400  persons,  and  travelled  more  than 
35,000  miles  during  the  same  time,  in  search  of  evidence. 

Of  Wilberforce  and  Brougham  we  have  already  spoken :  nor  must  we  omit 
here  the  poet  Cowper,  who  did  so  much,  by  his  poems,  to  permeate  the  middle 
classes  in  this  country  with  sound  anti-slavery  feeling.  There  was  a  time  when 
every  boy,  decently  brought  up,  was  taught  to  repeat — 

"  Forced  from  home,  and  all  its  pleasures, 

Afric's  coast  I  left  forlorn, 
To  increase  a  stranger's  treasures, 
O'er  the  raging  billows  borne." 

When  the  Reform  Bill  was  carried,  these  boys  had  become  men,  and  were 
invested  with  political  power ;  which  power,  as  we  shall  see,  they  soon  wielded  in 
favour  of  the  slave. 

Wilberforce  and  his  friends  had  carried  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade ;  but 
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slavery,  in  all  its  iniquity,  prevailed  in  our  own  West  Indian  dominions.    The  efforts 
of  philanthropists  were  now  exerted  to  put  that  down. 

Of  this  new  movement  the  parliamentary  leader  was  Mr.  Buxton,  M.P.  for 
Weymouth.  Already  he  was  a  member  of  the  African  Institution,  a  society 
established  by  Mr.  Wilberforce  and  his  coadjutors,  to  watch  over  the  law  which, 
with  so  much  difficulty,  had  been  obtained  in  1807,  abolishing  the  trade  in  slaves 
between  Africa  and  our  colonies. 

In  May,  1821,  Mr.  Wilberforce  wrote  Mr.  Buxton  a  letter,  in  which,  after 
referring  to  his  own  declining  health  and  strength,  he  begged  the  latter  to  devote 
himself  to  the  subject  in  parliament.  His  wife's  sister,  Priscilla  Gurney,  on  her 
death-bed,  had  proffered  a  similar  prayer.  Many  of  his  other  friends  had  also 
spoken  with  him  on  the  subject;  but  he  hesitated  long,  fearing  that  the  discussion 
of  it  in  England  might  lead  to  a  servile  war  in  the  West  Indies.  In  the 
autumn  of  1822,  Mr.  Buxton  appears  to  have  arrived  at  his  final  decision ;  and 
in  January,  1823,  we  find  him  and  Macaulay  visiting  Mr.  Wilberforce  at  Marden, 
and  arranging  the  plan  to  be  pursued  in  the  ensuing  session.  Anti-slavery 
operations  were  now  commenced  with  vigour ;  and,  for  some  time,  all  went  on. 
well.  Dr.  Lushington,  Lord  Suffield,  and  several  others  who  had  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  reformation  of  prison  discipline,  now  threw  all  their  energies  into  this 
new  undertaking.  Early  in  March,  Mr.  Wilberforce  published  his  well-known 
appeal  on  behalf  of  the  slaves;  and,  about  the  same  time,  the  Anti-Slavery 
Society  was  formed,  and  the  committee  engaged  warmly  in  the  task  of  collecting 
evidence,  and  spreading  information  through  the  country.  Public  feeling  was  soon 
aroused,  and  petitions  began  to  flow  in.  The  lead  was  taken  by  the  Society  of 
Friends;  and  it  was  determined  that  the  presentation  of  their  appeal  should 
be  the  commencement  of  their  parliamentary  campaign. 

On  the  15th  of  May,  1823,  Mr.  Buxton  moved,  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
"  That  the  state  of  slavery  is  repugnant  to  the  principles  of  the  British  constitu- 
tion and  the  Christian  religion;  and  that  it  ought  to  be  gradually  abolished 
throughout  the  British  colonies,  with  as  much  expedition  as  may  be  found  con- 
sistent with  a  due  regard  to  the  well-being  of  the  parties  concerned."  An  animated 
debate  ensued,  and  Mr.  Canning  moved  an  amendment,  which  was  carried ;  and 
was  as  follows : — 

"  1.  That  it  is  expedient  to  adopt  effectual  and  decisive  measures  for  amelio- 
rating the  condition  of  the  slave  population  in  his  majesty's  colonies. 

"2.  That  through  a  determined  and  persevering,  but,  at  the  same  time,  judi- 
cious and  temperate  enforcement  of  such  measures,  this  House  looks  forward  to  a 
progressive  improvement  in  the  character  of  the  slave  population,  such  as  may 
prepare  them  for  a  participation  in  those  civil  rights  and  privileges  which  are 
enjoyed  by  other  classes  of  his  majesty's  subjects. 

"  3.  That  this  House  is  anxious  for  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  at  the 
earliest  period  that  shall  be  compatible  with  the  well-being  of  the  slaves  themselves,' 
with  the  safety  of  the  colonies,  and  with  a  fair  and  equitable  consideration  of  the 
interests  of  private  property." 

In  accordance  with  the  resolutions  of  the  House,  at  the  end  of  May,  circular 
letters  were  addressed  by  the  government  to  the  various  colonial  authorities, 
recommending  them  to  adopt  the  following  reforms : — 

"1.  To  provide  the  means  of  religious  instruction  and  Christian  education  for 
the  slave  population. 

"  2.  To  put  an  end  to  markets  and  to  labour  on  the  Sunday :  to  allow  the 
negroes  equivalent  time,  on  other  days,  for  the  cultivation  of  their  provision 
grounds. 

"  3.  To  protect  the  slaves,  by  law,  in  the  acquisition  and  possession  of  property, 
and  in  the  transmission,  by  bequest  or  otherwise. 

"  4.  To  legalise  the  marriage  of  slaves,  and  to  protect  them  in  the  enjoyment  of 
their  connubial  rights. 
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"  5.  To  prevent  the  separation  of  families  by  sale  or  otherwise. 
"  6.  To  restrain,  generally,  the  power,  and  to  prevent  the  abuse,  of  arbitrary 
punishment  at  the  will  of  the  master. 

"  7.  To  abolish  the  degrading  corporal  punishment  of  females. 
"8.  To  admit  the  testimony  of  slaves  in  courts  of  justice. 
"  9.  To  prevent  the  seizure  of  slaves  detached  from  the  estate  or  plantation  to 
which  they  belonged. 

"  10.  To  remove  all  the  existing  obstructions  to  manumission  ;  and  to  grant  to 
the  slave  the  power  of  redeeming  himself,  and  his  wife  and  children,  at  a  fair 
price. 

"  11.  To  abolish  the  use  of  the  driving-whip  in  the  field,  either  as  an  emblem 
of  authority,  or  as  a  stimulus  to  labour. 

"  12.  To  establish  savings'  banks  for  the  use  of  the  slaves." 
Surelv  these  moderate  recommendations  ought  to  have  been  accepted  by  the 
colonial  assemblies.  The  emancipation  party  were  reasonable  enough.  In  a  letter 
to  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  dated  November  30th,  1823,  Mr.  Buxton  writes — "  How 
often  have  I  wished  that  the  good  cause  were  blessed  with  the  full,  hearty,  unreserved 
co-operation  of  yourself !  *  *  *  With  that  aid,  and  with  that  of  Brougham, 
of  whom  we  are  sure,  I  doubt  not  that  the  sons  of  the  present  slaves  will  be 
reduced  to  a  state  of  villenage,  and  their  grandsons  will  be  free  men."  This  was 
gradual  emancipation  with  a  vengeance.  The  insanity  of  the  planters  themselves 
precipitated  the  denouement.  The  news  of  Mr.  Buxton's  attack  on  what  the 
planters  conceived  to  be  their  just  rights,  and  of  the  acquiescence  of  the  govern- 
ment in  his  principles,  were  received,  in  the  West  Indies,  with  the  most  vehement 
indignation.  For  some  weeks  after  the  arrival  of  the  despatches,  not  the  slightest 
restraint  seems  to  have  been  put  on  the  violence  of  their  rage,  which  drove  them  to 
the  wildest  designs.  Thoughts  were  openly  entertained  of  resisting  the  innovation 
of  the  government  by  force  of  arms.  It  was  even  proposed  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of 
the  mother-country,  and  place  themselves  under  the  protection  of  America.  They 
could  find  no  language  sufficiently  bitter  to  express  their  rancour  ;  and  the  colonial 
legislatures  unanimously  resolved  to  refuse  submission  to  the  recommendations  of 
government. 

At  Demerara,  the  authorities  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  the  negroes  the 
order  in  council.  They,  in  consequence,  fancied  that  "  the  great  King  of  England 
had  set  them  free  ;"  and  under  this  impression  they  refused  to  work.  Compulsion 
was  resorted  to ;  they  resisted,  and  commenced  outrages  on  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  whites.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed;  the  soldiers  were  called 
out;  and  the  most  infamous  severities  were  resorted  to.  In  England,  faint- 
hearted men  forsook  the  anti-slavery  party,  and  Mr.  Canning  forfeited  his  pledge. 
Mr.  Buxton  was  everywhere  abused.  In  1824,  he  writes — "I  much  question 
whether  there  is  a  more  unpopular  individual  in  the  House,  just  at  this  moment, 
than  myself."  Mr.  Canning  quailed  in  the  face  of  such  determined  opposition. 
Messrs.  Buxton  and  Brougham  were  of  sterner  mould,  and  did  good  service  by 
their  exposure  of  the  sufferings  of  the  missionaries,  Smith  and  Shrewsbury. 

On  the  1st  of  March,  1825,  Mr.  Buxton  presented  the  London  petition 
against  slavery.  It  was  signed  by  72,000  persons.  In  his  speech,  he  praised  the 
order  in  council  enforced  in  Trinidad ;  and  pointed  out  how  ineffectual  had  been 
the  recommendations  of  the  government  to  the  legislatures  of  the  other  islands. 
At  the  close  of  this  session  there  was  a  pause  in  the  operations  of  the  aboli- 
tionists. As  Mr.  Canning  had  positively  declared  that  the  government  would 
give  the  colonial  legislature  another  year's  trial  before  it  would  take  the  task 
of  amelioration  into  its  own  hands,  nothing  remained  for  the  anti-slavery  party 
but  to  await  the  expiration  of  that  period. 

On   the    9th  of   May,  1826,  Mr.    Buxton    brought    the    Mauritius    question 
before  parliament.     That  island  had  not  been  ceded    by  France  to  England  till 
1810,  which  was  three  years    after  the  abolition  of  the  British    slave-trade.     It 
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appeared  that,  pnrtly  owing  to  that  circumstance,  and  partly  to  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  proximity  of  the  African  coast,  the  traffic  had  never  been  put 
down  in  those  quarters,  except  during  one  or  two  brief  intervals. 

In  1828,  Sir  George  Murray,  as  a  last  experiment,  despatched  circular  letters 
to  all  the  colonial  assemblies ;  once  more  urging  them,  in  strong  terms,  to  effect  for 
themselves  the  required  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  slaves.  These  circular 
letters  were  entirely  disregarded.  Most  truly  did  Mr.  Stanley  state,  in  his  speech 
on  the  14th  of  May,  1833,  "  that  it  was  not  till  all  means  had  been  exhausted — till 
every  suggestion  had  been  made — till  every  warning  had  been  given,  and  had  not 
only  been  given  in  vain,  but  had  been  met  by  the  colonial  legislature  with  the  most 
determined  opposition,  that  England  took  the  work  of  reconstructing  West  Indian 
society  into  her  own  hands." 

In  1830,  a  great  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  by  Mr.  Henry  Brougham,  who 
moved — "  That  this  House  will  early  take  into  its  most  serious  consideration  the 
state  of  slavery  in  the  colonies  of  this  country,  with  the  view  of  mitigating,  and 
finally  abolishing  the  same ;  and  more  especially  with  a  view  of  amending  the 
administration  of  justice  in  the  said  colonies."  Mr.  Brougham  concluded  as 
follows : — "  I  trust  that  at  length  the  time  is  come  when  parliament  will  no  longer 
be  told  that  slave-owners  are  the  best  law-givers  on  slavery — no.longer  suffer  our 
voice  to  roll  across  the  Atlantic  in  empty  warnings  and  fruitless  orders.  Tell  me 
not  of  rights ;  talk  not  of  the  property  of  the  planter  in  his  slaves.  I  deny  the 
right ;  I  acknowledge  not  the  property.  The  principles,  the  feelings  of  our 
common  nature  rise  in  rebellion  against  it.  Be  the  appeal  made  to  the  under- 
standing or  the  heart,  the  same  sentence  is  the  same  that  rejects  it.  In  vain  you 
tell  me  of  the  laws  that  sanction  such  a  claim !  There  is  a  law  above  all  the 
enactments  of  human  codes — the  same  throughout  the  world — the  same  in  all 
times — such  as  it  was  before  the  daring  genius  of  Columbus  pierced  the  night 
of  ages,  and  opened  to  one  world  the  sources  of  wealth,  power,  and  knowledge ;  to 
another  all  unutterable  woes.  Such  it  is  at  this  day :  it  is  the  law  written  by  the 
finger  of  God  on  the  heart  of  man ;  and  by  that  law,  unchangeable  and  eternal, 
while  men  despise  fraud,  and  loathe  rapine,  and  abhor  blood,  they  shall  reject, 
with  indignation,  the  wild  and  guilty  fantasy  that  man  can  hold  property  in  man. 
In  vain  you  appeal  to  treaties — to  covenants  between  nations.  The  covenants  of 
the  Almighty,  whether  the  old  covenant  or  the  new,  denounce  such  unholy  pre- 
tensions. To  these  laws  did  they  of  old  refer  who  maintained  the  African  trade. 
Such  treaties  did  they  cite,  and  not  untruly ;  for  by  one  shameful  compact  you 
bartered  the  glories  of  Blenheim  for  the  traffic  in  blood.  Yet,  in  despite  of  law  and 
treaty,  that  infernal  traffic  is  now  destroyed,  and  its  votaries  put  to  death  like  other 
pirates.  How  came  this  change  to  pass  ?  Not,  assuredly,  by  parliament  leading 
the  way :  but  the  country  at  length  awoke ;  the  indignation  of  the  people  was 
kindled ;  it  descended  in  thunder,  and  smote  the  traffic,  and  scattered  its  guilty 
profits  to  the  winds.  Now,  then,  let  the  planters  beware  ;  let  their  assemblies 
beware ;  let  the  government  at  home  beware ;  let  the  parliament  beware !  The 
same  country  is  once  more  awake — awake  to  the  condition  of  negro  slavery ;  the 
same  indignation  kindles  in  the  bosom  of  the  same  people ;  the  same  cloud  is 
gathering  that  annihilated  the  slave-trade  :  and  if  it  shall  descend  again,  they  on 
whom  its  crash  may  fall  will  not  be  destroyed  before  I  have  warned  them ;  but  I 
pray  that  their  destruction  may  turn  away  from  us  the  more  terrible  judgments  of 
God." 

This  speech  was  afterwards  published  by  the  orator,  among  his  collected 
speeches,  and  is  preceded  by  this  observation,  written  by  himself — "  The  following 
speech  was  delivered  on  the  13th  of  July,  1830."  It  is  believed  to  have  mainly  con- 
tributed towards  Mr.  Brougham's  election  as  member  for  the  county  of  York, 
which  took  place  a  few  weeks  afterwards.  Thus,  as  a  leader  of  the  people,  Mr. 
Brougham  gained  much  by  his  motion,  and  his  party  did  the  same ;  though  it  was 
defeated,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  by  fifty-six  against,  to  twenty-seven  for.  Mr. 
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Brougham  proposed  no  plan,  neither  did  he  blame  the  government  for  any  negli- 
gence on  their  part  respecting  the  matter.  Mr.  Wilmot  Horton  endeavoured  to 
divert  Mr.  Brougham  from  his  course  by  proposing  a  series  of  resolutions,  full  of 
complicated  details ;  the  only  purpose  of  which  was  to  evade  the  difficulty  which 
Mr.  Brougham's  proposal  raised.  To  these  resolutions,  Sir  George  Murray,  the 
colonial  minister,  stated  that  he  could  not  assent ;  but  he  entreated  Mr.  Brougham 
to  withdraw  his  motion,  in  order  that  the  world  might  not  be  led  to  believe  that 
the  subject  was  not  considered  of  importance  by  the  House  of  Commons  ;  to  which 
conclusion  they  would  certainly  come,  if  they  were  to  judge  by  the  numbers  who 
would  divide  upon  the  motion  being  put.  This  consideration  was  also  pressed  by 
Sir  Kobert  Peel,  who  said,  besides,  that  there  were  expressions  used  in  the  resolution 
to  which  he  could  not  assent.  He  saw  much  practical  evil,  he  said,  in  coming  to 
an  abstract  resolution  in  favour  of  abolition,  without  having  previously  determined 
on  the  means  to  be  employed  in  effecting  it.  Besides  this  reason,  there  was 
another,  he  said,  still  more  important.  The  resolution  made  no  mention  of  com- 
pensation ;  and  no  precautions  were  alluded  to  for  preparing  the  slaves  for  freedom. 
The  ministry  of  that  day  were  blind.  Indeed,  the  old  Tory  party  and  their  leaders 
appear,  all  through  the  reign  of  George  IV.,  to  have  been  unusually  blind.  Any 
one  who  had,  at  that  time,  carefully  watched  the  changes  in  public  opinion,  and 
attended  to  the  growth  and  gradual  formation  of  ideas  on  this  subject,  could  not 
have  failed  to  perceive  that  the  country  was  rapidly  becoming  anti-slavery.  Watch- 
ing, then,  the  signs  of  the  times,  a  wise  minister  would  have  resolved  to  yield  to 
the  imperious  feelings  of  the  people,  and  would  have  prepared  the  way  for  giving 
effect  to  the  popular  will  at  the  least  possible  expense  and  trouble.  The  leaders  of 
the  Tory  party  lost  a  splendid  opportunity  of  doing  good,  and  becoming  popular  at 
once. 

In  the  meanwhile,  in  this  country  the  anti-slavery  party  had  become  irresist- 
ible. In  May,  1830,  a  crowded  meeting  assembled  in  the  Freemasons'  Hall,  with 
Mr.  Wilberforce  in  the  chair.  The  first  resolution,  moved  by  Mr.  Buxton,  expressed, 
that  "  no  proper  or  practicable  means  should  be  left  unattempted  for  effecting,  at 
the  earliest  period,  the  entire  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions." 
It  was  seconded  by  Lord  Milton.  Other  resolutions  and  speeches  followed,  in  the 
same  strain,  till  at  length  Mr.  Pownall  rose  to  declare,  in  a  few  vigorous  words, 
that  temporising  measures  ought  at  once  to  be  abandoned.  "  The  time,"  said  he, 
"is  come  when  we  should  speak  out,  and  speak  boldly  our  determination  that 
slavery  should  exist  no  longer."  In  Edinburgh  a  similar  feeling  was  manifested. 
After  an  eloquent  address  from  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Jeffrey,  urging  the  meeting  to 
aim  at  nothing  short  of  "  abolishing  slavery  at  the  earliest  practical  period,"  Dr. 
Andrew  Thompson  broke  in  with  a  vehement  protest  against  any  further  pretext 
for  delay,  exclaiming—"  We  ought  to  tell  the  legislature,  plainly  and  strongly,  that 
no  man  has  a  right  to  a  property  in  man  ;  that  there  are  800,000  individuals 
sighing  in  bondage,  under  the  intolerable  evils  of  West  Indian  slavery,  who  have 
as  good  a  right  to  be  free  as  we  ourselves  have ;  that  they  ought  to  be  free ; 
and  that  they  must  be  made  free."  A  petition,  signed  by  22,000  persons,  was  the 
result  of  this  speech.  The  people  were  preparing  to  move  :  the  government,  how- 
ever, evinced  no  such  disposition. 

In  1831,  with  the  Whigs  in  power,  Mr.  Buxton  made  another  effort  in  parlia- 
ment. In  a  speech  full  of  facts,  he  showed  how  the  population  of  the  West  India 
islands  was  rapidly  decreasing.  In  the  last  ten  years,  he  stated  that  the  slave 
population,  in  the  fourteen  sugar-growing  colonies,  had  decreased  by  the  number  of 
48,000  persons.  In  Tobago,  within  ten  years,  one-sixth  of  the  slave  population 
had  perished,  In  Demerara,  12,000,  and  in  Trinidad,  6,000,  had  been  the  decrease 
in  twelve  years.  "  The  fact  is,"  he  said,  "  that  in  Trinidad,  as  the  late  Mr. 
Marryat  observed,  the  slaves  die  off  like  rotten  sheep."  He  then  showed,  that 
while,  in  slavery,  the  numbers  of  the  negroes  decreased  thus  rapidly,  in  freedom 
they  were  doubling.  For  example,  the  free  black  population  of  Demerara  had 
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been  increased  by  half  in  fourteen  years;  and  the  free  negroes  of  Hayti  had 
increased  by  520,000  in  twenty  years  "  Now,  sir,"  he  continued,  "  if  the  blacks  in 
slavery  had  increased  as  the  free  blacks  have  increased,  the  slave  population  should 
have  added,  in  the  last  ten  years,  200,000  to  its  numbers,  whereas  that  number  has 
been  diminished  by  45,000.  To  keep,  pari  passu,  with  the  free  blacks,  the  blacks 
in  slavery  should  have  increased  20,000  a  year,  whereas  they  have  decreased  4,000 
a  year.  They  should  have  increased  fifty  a  day,  whereas  they  have  decreased  ten 
a  day.  For  this  effect,  this  striking  exception  to  the  law  of  nature,  there  must  be 
a  specific  cause.  It  could  not  occur  by  accident.  What  is  the  cause  ?  I  will  tell 
the  House  what  it  is  not.  It  is  not,  as  it  has  been  affirmed  to  be,  any  disproportion 
between  the  sexes — any  deficiency  in  the  number  of  females.  In  1814,  the  number 
of  female  slaves  exceeded  that  of  males  by  5,000.  The  cause,  therefore,  of  this 
decrease  in  the  slave  population  is  not  any  disproportion  between  the  sexes ;  it  is 
not  war,  sweeping  away  its  thousands ;  it  is  not  climate ;  it  is  not  soil.  If  any  one 
thinks  that  the  last  two  circumstances  may  operate  injuriously  upon  the  slave 
population,  I  ask  him  why,  under  the  same  circumstances,  the  free  black  popu- 
lation has  so  much  increased  ?  Sir,  the  real  cause  is,  the  forced  labour  in  the 
sugar  colonies,  and  nothing  else.  The  law  of  nature  would  be  too  strong  for  any 
other  cause.  It  is  too  strong  for  climate ;  witness  Bencoolen.  It  is  too  strong  for 
war ;  witness  Africa.  It  is  too  strong  for  savage  life ;  witness  the  Maroons  of 
Jamaica.  It  is  too  strong  for  vice  and  misery ;  witness  Hayti.  All  such  impedi- 
ments yield  to  the  law  of  nature ;  but  the  law  of  nature  yields  to  the  cultivation 
of  sugar  in  the  sugar  colonies.  Where  the  blacks  are  free  they  increase.  Climate, 
soil,  war,  vice,  misery,  are  too  feeble  to  withstand  the  current  of  nature.  But  let 
there  be  a  change  in  only  one  circumstance — let  the  population  be  the  same  in 
every  respect — only  let  them  be  slaves  instead  of  free  men,  and  the  current  is 
immediately  stopped."  Mr.  Buxton  concluded  by  moving — "  That,  in  the  resolu- 
tions of  1823,  the  House  distinctly  recognised  it  to  be  their  solemn  duty  to  take 
measures  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  British  colonies.  That,  in  the  eight 
years  which  have  since  elapsed,  the  colonial  assemblies  have  not  taken  measures  to 
carry  the  resolutions  of  the  House  into  effect.  That,  deeply  impressed  with  a  sense 
of  the  impropriety,  inhumanity,  and  injustice  of  colonial  slavery,  this  House  will 
proceed  to  consider  of,  and  adopt,  the  best  means  of  effecting  its  abolition  through- 
out the  British  dominions."  The  motion  was  seconded,  in  an  able  speech,  by  Lord 
Morpeth. 

On  behalf  of  the  ministry,  Lord  Althorp  stated,  that  although  he  could  not 
consent  to  this  motion,  he  thought  it  was  time  to  adopt  other  measures  with  the 
colonists  than  those  of  mere  recommendations;  and  that  he  should  propose  that 
a  distinction  in  the  rate  of  duties  should  be  made  in  favour  of  those  colonies 
which  should  comply  with  the  wishes  of  the  government  as  to  amelioration. 

When  the  session  of  1832  commenced,  the  nation  was  shaken  to  its  centre 
by  the  closing  struggle  on  the  reform  question.  The  attention  of  all  parties 
was,  however,  for  a  time,  recalled  to  the  subject  of  slavery ;  first,  by  the  evident 
irritation  expressed  in  the  colonies  at  the  declaration  of  Lord  Althorp — declared  in 
the  preceding  year — that  he  would  insist  upon  the  enforcement  of  ameliorating 
measures  (at  one  of  the  public  meetings  of  the  planters,  in  Jamaica,  this  deter- 
mination was  affirmed  to  be  "  unjust  and  inhuman ;"  while  the  allegations  of  the 
anti-slavery  party  were  stigmatised  as  "  the  false  and  infamous  representations  of 
interested  and  infuriated  lunatics") ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  news  of  an  alarming 
insurrection  among  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  who,  from  hearing  the  indignant 
expressions  of  their  masters  against  the  home  government,  conceived  that  the 
"  free  paper  was  come,"  and  had  been  suppressed  by  the  planters.  An  attempt 
was  made  by  the  latter  to  implicate  the  missionaries,  and  some  of  the  clergy,  in  the 
rebellion  of  the  slaves ;  and  Messrs.  Gardner  and  Knibb  were  actually  arrested  on 
the  charge,  and  indictments  made  out  against  them.  The  case,  however,  against 
the  former  completely  broke  down ;  and  the  Attorney-general  abandoned  the 
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charge  against  the  other.     In  fact,  not  one  tittle  of  evidence  was  ever  adduced 
against  them. 

Undaunted,  Mr.  Buxton  resolved  to  proceed,  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the 
leading  parties  in  the  state.  Lord  Althorp  was  in  favour  of  gradual  amelioration. 
Sir  Robert  Peel  believed  the  effect  of  immediate  emancipation  would  be  "  frightful 
calamities,"  which  he  "shuddered  to  contemplate."  In  May,  1832,  Buxton  moved 
for  "  a  committee  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  best  means  of  abolishing  the 
state  of  slavery  throughout  the  British  dominions,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  safety 
of  all  parties  concerned."  Lord  Althorp  moved  his  amendment,  adding — "  Con- 
formably to  the  resolutions  of  1823."  Then  came  the  time,  graphically  described  by 
Mr.  Buxton's  eldest  daughter. 

"  They  [privately]  besought  my  father  to  give  way,  and  not  to  press  them  to 
a  division.  They  hated,  they  said,  dividing  against  him  when  their  hearts  were 
all  for  him.  It  was  merely  a  nominal  difference ;  why  should  they  split  hairs  ? 
He  was  sure  to  be  beaten.  Whence  was  the  use  of  bringing  them  all  into  difficulty, 
and  making  them  vote  against  him  ?  He  told  us  he  thought  he  had  a  hundred 
applications  of  the  kind  in  the  course  of  the  evening ;  in  short,  nearly  every  friend 
he  had  in  the  House  came  to  him,  and,  by  all  considerations  of  reason  and  friend- 
ship, besought  him  to  give  way.  Mr.  Evans  was  almost  the  only  person  who  took 
the  other  side.  I  watched  my  father  with  indescribable  anxiety ;  seeing  the 
members,  one  after  another,  come  and  sit  down  by  him,  and  judging  but  too  well, 
from  their  gestures,  what  their  errand  was.  One  of  them  went  to  him  four  times, 
and,  at  last,  sent  up  a  note  to  him,  with  these  words — '  Immovable  as  ever  ?'  To 
my  uncle  Hoare,  who  was  under  the  gallery,  they  went  repeatedly ;  but  with  no 
success,  for  he  would  only  send  him  a  message  to  persevere.  My  uncle  described 


have  him  divide !  Noble,  noble,  noble  J  What  a  noble  fellow  he  is !' — according 
to  the  various  changes  in  the  aspect  of  things.  Among  others,  Mr.  Hume  came 
across  to  try  his  eloquence.  'Now  don't  be  so  obstinate ;  just  put  in  this  one  word 
— interest ;  it  makes  no  real  difference ;  and  then  all  will  be  easy.  You  will  only 
alienate  the  government.  Now,'  said  he,  '  I'll  just  tell  Lord  Althorp  you  have 
consented.'  My  father  replied — >  I  don't  think  I  exaggerate  when  I  say  I  would 
rather  your  head  were  off,  and  mine  too.  I  am  sure  I'd  rather  yours  were.'  What 
a  trial  it  was !  He  said,  afterwards,  he  could  compare  it  to  nothing  but  a  continual 
tooth-drawing  the  whole  evening."  Buxton  was  in  a  minority ;  but,  as  Lord  Althorp 
confessed,  that  minority  settled  the  question. 

Pursuant  to  the  amended  resolution,  a  committee  was  named,  of  which  Sir 
James  Graham  was  chairman.  Much  of  the  evidence  brought  before  it  related 
to  the  insurrection  of  the  negroes  in  Jamaica,  which  had  been  followed  by  pro- 
ceedings, on  the  part  of  the  colonists,  equally  deserving  the  name  of  insurrection, 
had  they  not  been  perpetrated  by  the  militia,  the  magistrates,  and  the  gentry  of 
the  island.  These  persons  had  come  to  a  resolution  to  maintain  slavery  by  putting 
down  the  religious  instruction  of  the  negroes.  They  accordingly  destroyed 
seventeen  chapels,  and  inflicted  upon  the  pastors  and  the  flocks  every  species  of 
cruelty  and  insult.  "  I  stake  my  character,"  said  Mr.  Buxton,  "  on  the  accuracy  of 
the  fact,  that  negroes  have  been  scourged  to  the  very  borders  of  the  grave,  uncharged 
with  any  crime  save  that  of  worshipping  God."  The  more  obnoxious  missionaries, 
particularly  Messrs.  Knibb  and  Burchell,  were  driven  from  the  island,  and  arrived 
in  England  at  the  very  juncture  when  their  evidence  before  the  committee  was  of 
the  utmost  value,  and  went  forth  to  the  country  under  parliamentary  sanction. 
They  then  travelled  through  England  and  Scotland,  holding  meetings  in  all  the 
principal  towns ;  and  their  eloquence  contributed  most  powerfully  to  arouse  the 
religious  world.  The  investigations  of  the  committee  of  both  Houses  were 
gether;  and  the  general  i111?*6881011  was,  that  they  had  established  two 
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points — first,  that  slavery  was  an  evil  for  which  there  was  no  remedy  but  ex- 
tirpation ;  and,  secondly,  that  its  extirpation  would  be  safe. 

In  1833,  when  parliament  met,  Mr.  Buxton  gave  notice  of  a  motion  for  negro 
emancipation,  for  the  19th  of  March,  he  having  previously  been  deeply  disap- 
pointed by  finding  no  allusion  to  it  in  the  royal  speech.  As  ministers  promised 
to  assume  the  initiative,  he  abandoned  his  motion.  He  soon  found  he  had  been 
too  sanguine.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days,  fresh  causes  of  anxiety  began  to  arise.  To 
his  dismay,  he  heard  a  rumour,  that  Lord  Howick,  on  the  soundness  of  whose 
principles  he  thoroughly  relied,  was  about  to  resign  his  office,  on  the  ground  that 
the  cabinet  refused  to  concur  in  his  scheme  of  immediate  emancipation.  Afterwards 
lie  learned  that  the  government  were  inclined  to  make  the  negroes  buy  out  their 
own  freedom.  The  details  of  the  measure  Mr.  Buxton  could  not  learn ;  but  the 
process  was  sure  to  be  dilatory,  and,  on  the  face  of  it,  unjust.  Full  of  chagrin  and 
disappointment,  he  hurried  to  Dr.  Lushington.  They  agreed  to  call  a  special  com- 
mittee of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society  on  the  following  day;  and  he  then  went  home, 
looking  as  if  "some  heavy  misfortune  had  befallen  him."  The  next  day,  the 
heads  of  the  party,  disappointed  at  the  conduct  of  ministers,  resolved  to  appeal  to 
the  public ;  and  the  people  were  aroused.  A  little  pamphlet,  Three  Months  in 
Jamaica,  by  a  Mr.  Whiteley — a  book-keeper  just  returned  from  the  West  Indies — 
had  a  wonderful  circulation  ;  and,  let  us  add,  a  wonderful  effect. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society,  held  in  April  (Lord  Suffield  in 
the  chair),  the  question  of  compensation  had  to  be  met.  The  government  felt 
that  they  could  carry  no  plan  of  emancipation  of  which  compensation  did  not 
form  a  part.  The  great  body  of  the  public  were  averse  to  any  such  idea.  The 
leaders  of  the  movement  were,  however,  ready  to  pay  that  price  for  government 
support.  Mr.  Buxton  undertook  the  delicate  task  of  introducing  the  proposal. 
He  was  ably  followed  by  Dr.  Lushington,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Grurney,  and  others :  and 
their  exertions  appeared  to  be  crowned  with  unexpected  success. 

May  14th  was  the  day  appointed  for  the  introduction,  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, by  Mr.  Stanley,  of  the  government  scheme.  The  steam  was  got  up.  A 
million  and  a-half  of  petitions  were  poured  into  the  House;  and  just  at  this 
moment,  when  the  ferment  was  at  its  highest,  a  step  was  taken  which  gave  double 
effect  to  all  the  previous  proceedings.  A  circular  was  addressed,  by  the  committee, 
to  the  friends  of  the  cause  in  every  considerable  town,  requesting  them  to  appoint 
delegates,  who  were  to  meet  in  London  on  the  18th  of  the  month,  to  represent  in 
person  the  wishes  of  the  nation :  330  delegates  appeared.  They  were  a  power ; 
and  they  were  felt  to  be  such  as  they  proceeded  in  a  body  to  Downing  Street. 

At  last  the  14th  of  May  arrived- 

The  proceedings  of  the  evening  commenced  with  the  presentation  of  a  huge 
petition  from  the  females  of  Great  Britain.  The  scene  is  thus  described  in  the 
Mirror  of  Parliament : — 

"  Mr.  Fowell  Buxton,  on  presenting  the  petition  from  the  females  of  Great 
Britain,  said — '  Ten  days  ago,  this  petition  was  not  prepared ;  it  was  not  even  in 
contemplation  :  but  within  that  short  period,  without  any  solicitation  whatever,  it 
has  received,  from  all  parts  of  the  country  through  which  it  has  been  circulated,  no 
less  than  187,000  signatures.  I  wish  to  consult  you,  sir,  as  to  the  manner  in  which. 
I  am  to  get  it  to  the  table ;  for  it  is  so  heavy  that  I  am  really  unable  to  carry  it.' 

"  The  Speaker. — '  If  the  honourable  gentleman  cannot  bring  up  the  petition 
himself,  he  must  procure  the  assistance  of  some  other  member  of  the  House.' 

"  Three  honourable  members  then  went  out  with  Mr.  Buxton ;  and,  by  the 
united  exertions  of  the  four,  the  petition  was  brought  in,  and  placed  upon  the 
table  (as  we  are  told  elsewhere),  amidst  the  laughter  and  cheers  of  the  House.  Mr. 
Stanley  then  opened  the  debate.  He  had  been  Colonial  Secretary  little  more  than 
a  month;  yet  he  showed  that,  vast  as  the  subject  was,  he  had,  in  that  short  time, 
carefully  mastered  all  its  details ;  had  become  conversant  with  all  its  difficulties 
and  dangers ;  and  was  prepared  to  settle  it  for  ever.  He  began  by  noticing  the 
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depth  and  extent  of  public  feeling  upon  the  question  of  slavery,  and  that  this 
feeling  had  its  source  in  religious  principle.  '  There  is,'  he  continued,  '  through- 
out the  country,  from  one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  a  determination — a  determination 
the  more  absolute  and  irresistible,  because  it  is  founded  on  that  deep  religious 
feeling,  on  that  solemn  conviction  of  principle,  which  admits  of  no  palliative  or 
compromise,  and  which  has  declared  itself  in  a  voice  to  which  no  minister  can  be 
deaf,  and  which  no  minister  who  watches  the  signs  of  the  times  can  misunderstand.' 
He  then  entered  into  the  history  of  the  case,  pointing  out  how  confidently  parlia- 
ment had  looked  for  the  co-operation  of  the  colonial  legislatures,  and  its  dis- 
appointment. Not  a  single  step  had  been  taken  by  any  of  the  colonial  legislatures. 
Mr.  Stanley  referred  to  the  extermination  of  population  under  the  system  of 
slavery ;  and  then  unfolded  his  plan,  which  was  as  follows : — 

"  That  slavery  be  abolished  throughout  the  British  dominions  ;  but  that  the 
present  slaves  should  be  apprenticed,  for  a  certain  period  of  time,  to  their  former 
owners — that  is,  should  be  bound  to  labour  for  their  former  masters  during  three- 
fourths  of  the  day ;  the  master,  in  return,  supplying  them  with  food  and  clothing. 
Part  of  the  slave's  value  would  be  secured  in  this  way  to  his  former  owner  :  the 
remainder  was  to  be  paid,  by  England,  in  the  shape  of  a  loan  of  £15,000,000 
sterling  (afterwards  changed  to  a  gift  of  £20,000,000).  All  children  under  six 
years  old  were  to  be  at  once  set  completely  free.  Stipendiary  magistrates  were  to 
be  appointed  to  carry  out  these  measures,  and  provision  was  to  be  made  for  the 
religious  and  moral  training  of  the  negro  population. 

"The  negro  was  to  be  liable  to  corporal  punishment  if  he  refused  to  give 
his  due  portion  of  labour. 

"  When  Mr.  Stanley  had  announced  the  resolutions,  of  which  these  were  the 
leading  features,  their  further  discussion  was  adjourned  to  the  30th  of  May." 

The  debates  connected  with  the  subject  were  protracted  till  the  12th  of 
June.  At  this  point,  the  grand  object  of  the  anti-slavery  leaders  was  to  see 
the  government  and  parliament  fully  committed  to  the  measure.  "For,"  said 
Mr.  Buxton,  "  were  an  amendment  on  this  plan  to  be  proposed  and  carried, 
and  we  were,  in  consequence,  to  lose  this  measure  altogether,  an  insurrection 
would  inevitably  take  place ;  and  I  confess  I  cannot,  with  firmness,  contemplate 
so  terrible  a  termination  of  slavery."  Therefore,  while  protesting  against  the 
apprenticeship,  they  abstained  from  dividing  the  House  upon  it  till  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  bill  had  been  admitted.  They  also  acquiesced  in  the  grant  of  compen- 
sation to  the  planter.  On  the  clause  relating  to  the  moral  and  religious  instruc- 
tion of  the  negroes,  Mr.  Buxton  said — "  I  shall  move,  as  an  amendment,  the  words 
which  have  been  used  by  the  right  honourable  secretary  in  his  speech — namely, 
that  the  system  of  instruction  shall  be  conducted,  not  on  exclusive,  not  on  in- 
tolerant, but  on  liberal  and  comprehensive  principles.  I  am  the  more  anxious  on 
this  point,  as  I  know,  on  the  one  hand,  the  extreme  animosity  of  the  colonists  to 
all  religious  teachers  of  their  slaves,  except  those  of  the  church  of  England  ;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  I  know  the  vast  benefits  which  the  dissenting  missionaries 
have  imparted,  and  are  likely  to  impart,  to  the  negro  population.  I  think  a 
system  of  perfect  and  unbounded  toleration  ought  to  prevail  in  the  West  Indies, 
as  in  England." 

The  first  and  most  important  struggle  was  in  the  duration  of  the  apprentice- 
ship. Mr.  Buxton  moved  an  amendment  for  limiting  it  to  the  shortest  period 
necessary  for  establishing  the  system  of  free  labour,  and  suggested  the  term  of 
one  year.  "For,"  he  said,  "if  we  are  to  have  neither  wages  nor  the  whip, 
neither  hope  nor  fear,  neither  inducement  nor  compulsion,  how  any  one  can 
suppose  that  we  shall  be  able  to  obtain  the  labour  of  the  negroes,  is  to  me  un- 
intelligible." After  a  spirited  debate,  the  amendment  was  lost,  though  only  by 
a  minority  of  seven :  but,  as  Lord  Howick  observed,  the  first-fruits  of  the  dis- 
cussion were  gathered  the  next  day,  when  Mr.  Stanley  consented  to  reduce  the 
period  of  apprenticeship  from  twelve  to  seven  years. 
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Mr.  Buxton  voted  for  the  grant  of  £20,000,000  to  the  planters,  as  giving 
the  best  chance,  and  the  fairest  prospect,  of  a  peaceful  termination  of  slavery  (a 
large  party  of  abolitionists  in  this  country  were,  however,  of  a  different  opinion)  : 
but  he  moved,  as  an  amendment,  that  one-half  of  that  sum  should  not  be  paid 
till  the  apprenticeship  should  have  terminated.  He  thought  this  would  act  as  a 
check  upon  the  planters  in  their  treatment  of  the  apprentices.  This  amendment 
was  thrown  out. 

While  the  measure  was  passing  through  the  Commons,  Wilberforce  died  (July 
29th),  having,  shortly  before  his  death,  exclaimed,  with  fervour — "Thank  God 
that  I  should  have  lived  to  witness  a  day  in  which  England  is  willing  to  give 
£20,000,000  sterling  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  I"  The  announcement  of  his 
death  was  received  by  the  House  of  Commons — then  in  the  midst  of  the  discussion 
on  compensation — with  peculiar  feeling.  Mr.  Buxton  referred  to  the  event ;  and, 
in  expressing  his  love  and  admiration  for  the  character  of  Wilberforce,  applied  to 
him  the  beautiful  lines  of  Cowper — 

"  A  veteran  warrior  in  the  Christian  field, 
Who  never  saw  the  sword  he  could  not  wield  ; 
Who,  when  occasion  justified  its  use, 
Had  wit  as  bright  as  ready  to  produce  ; 
Could  draw  from  records  of  an  earlier  age, 
Or  from  philosophy's  enlightened  page, 
His  rich  material,  and  regale  the  ear 
With  strains  it  was  a  luxury  to  hear." 

On  the  28th  of  August,  the  bill  for  the  total  abolition  of  slavery  throughout 
the  British  dominions  received  the  royal  assent.  "Would,"  wrote  Miss  Buxton 
to  Miss  Macaulay,  "  that  Mr.  Wilberforce  had  lived  one  fortnight  longer,  that 
my  father  might  have  taken  back  to  him,  fulfilled,  the  task  he  gave  him  ten  years 
ago !" 

The  friends  of  the  cause  were  jubilant ;  but  their  joy  was  tempered  with  fear. 
Much  anxiety  was  removed  when  it  was  known  that  the  Emancipation  Act  had 
been  favourably  received  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  that  the  colonial  legislature  had 
immediately  prepared  to  carry  it  into  effect  on  the  1st  of  the  following  August. 

The  long-expected  day  at  length  arrived.  In  England,  the  1st  of  August, 
1834,  was  kept  very  generally  as  a  day  of  rejoicing.  In  the  evening,  the  leading 
abolitionists  d^ned  together  at  the  Freemasons'  Tavern  ;  the  Earl  of  Mulgrave,  the 
late  governor  of  Jamaica,  in  the  chair.  In  the  colonies,  the  churches  and  chapels 
had  been  thrown  open,  and  the  slaves  had  crowded  into  them  on  the  evening  of 
the  31st  of  July.  As  the  hour  of  midnight  approached,  they  fell  upon  their  knees, 
and  awaited  the  solemn  moment,  all  hushed  in  silent  prayer.  When  twelve 
sounded  from  the  chapel  bells,  they  sprang  upon  their  feet,  and,  through  every 
island,  rang  the  glad  sound  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Father  of  All,  that  the  chains  of 
the  oppressor  were  broken,  and  that  the  slaves  were  free. 

Freedom  answered.     Mr.  Buxton  writes  to  his  wife — 

"  At  Antigua  seven  important  results  have  followed  emancipation. 

"  First. — Wives  and  husbands,  hitherto  living  on  different  estates,  begin  to 
live  together. 

"  Second, — The  number  of  marriages  greatly  increased.  One  of  the  clergy 
had  married  ten  couple  a  week  since  the  1st  of  August. 

"  Third. — The  schools  greatly  increased.  A  hundred  children  were  added  in 
one  district. 

"  Fourth. — The  planters  complain  that  their  whole  weeding-gang,  instead  of 
going  to  work,  go  to  school. 

"  Fifth. — All  the  young  women  cease  to  work  in  the  fields,  and  are  learning 
female  employments. 

"  Sixth. — Friendly  societies  for  mutual  relief  have  increased. 
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"  Seventh. — The  work  of  the  clergyman  is  doubled.  One  of  the  chapels  which 
held  300,  is  being  enlarged  so  as  to  contain  900,  and  will  not  be  large  enough. 

"  The  utmost  desire  is  felt  by  the  negroes  for  religious  instruction,  and  their 
children  are  in  every  way  as  quick  in  learning  as  the  whites."  The  most  influential 
and  intelligent  of  the  Antigua  planters  tells  him  that  the  experiment  is  answering 
to  his  entire  satisfaction.  "  It  will  require  some  time,"  says  the  Bishop  of  Barba- 
does,  "  for  the  planters  to  overcome  their  prejudices  against  machinery."  He  had  not 
heard  of  any  act  of  violence  anywhere.  The  negroes  are  a  very  affectionate  and 
docile  race.  The  best  news  continued  to  arrive,  from  the  West  Indies,  of  the 
industry  and  excellent  behaviour  of  the  negroes.  Crime  had  rapidly  diminished ; 
marriages  had  considerably  increased ;  education  and  religion  were  progressing. 
"The  accounts  from  the  West  Indies  are  capital,"  writes  Mr.  Buxton,  March  7th, 
1835.  "  This  puts  me  into  excellent  spirits.  The  truth  is,  my  spirits  rise  and  fall 
according  to  the  intelligence  from  that  quarter.-" 

The  confusion  of  the  pro-slavery  party  may  be  taken  in  favour  of  the 
success  of  emancipation.  Mr.  Eaikes  writes  in  Paris,  1835 — "  The  accounts  from 
Jamaica  are  tranquil  and  satisfactory.  Lord  Sligo's  conduct,  as  governor,  is  much 
approved  of.  The  negroes  still  continue  to  be  indolent;  but  the  arrival  of  some 
foreign  emigrant  labourers  seems  to  create  emulation  among  them." 

On  the  22nd  of  March,  1835,  Mr.  Buxton  moved  for  a  committee  to  inquire  into 
the  working  of  the  apprenticeship  system.  His  investigations  into  this  subject  had 
cost  him  much  time  and  labour ;  and  he  now  brought  forth  a  mass  of  statistical 
facts,  proving,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  negroes  had  behaved  extremely  well ;  and, 
on  the  other,  that  they  had  been  harassed  by  vexatious  by-laws  and  cruel  punish- 
ment. "  This  is  my  case,"  he  said,  in  conclusion  :  "  it  shows  at  least  this — that 
if  the  planters  have  misconducted  themselves,  they  can  find  no  excuse  for  it  in 
the  conduct  of  the  negroes.  There  has  been  no  disappointment  in  that  quarter." 
The  committee  was  granted ;  and,  soon  after,  Sir  George  Grey  (the  Under-Secretary 
for  the  Colonies)  introduced  a  bill  for  enforcing,  in  Jamaica,  certain  measures  in 
favour  of  the  negro. 

At  the  end  of  1837,  a  work  was  published  by  Messrs.  Scoble  and  Sturge,  who 
had  visited  the  West  Indies,  describing  the  condition  of  the  negro  apprentices ;  and 
such  general  indignation  was  excited  by  their  narrative,  that,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country,  delegates  were  sent  to  London,  in  the  beginning  of  1838,  to  urge  the  dis- 
continuance of  the  apprenticeship  system.  On  the  30th  of  March,  Sir  George 
Strickland  brought  forward  a  motion  for  the  abolition  of  the  apprenticeship ;  but 
it  was  lost  by  a  majority  of  sixty-four.  The  philanthropists,  however,  were  not 
defeated.  In  May,  just  after  Zachary  Macaulay  died,  Sir  Eardley  Wilmot  gained, 
by  a  majority  of  three,  a  motion  against  apprenticeship ;  and  the  planters  after- 
wards agreed  to  surrender  it  on  the  1st  of  August,  1838.  "The  intelligence  was 
received  with  such  a  shout  (wrote  Mr.  Buxton,  no  longer  a  M.P. :  he  had  recently  lost 
his  election  for  Weymouth)  by  the  Quakers — myself  among  the  number — that  we 
strangers  were  all  turned  out  for  rioting." 

Mr.  Buxton  (afterwards  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton)  lived  till  1845,  when  he 
died.  The  blacks  mourned  his  loss,  and  subscribed  their  pennies  towards  his  monu- 
ment in  Westminster  Abbey. 

And  thus  the  right  thing  was  done,  and  a  noble  page  in  English  history 
written.  We  are  quite  aware  of  the  distress  which  overtook  the  planters  in  1845; 
though  we  cannot  believe  that  the  cause  of  that  was  West  India  emancipation. 
In  an  essay,  published  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  it  was  conclusively  shown,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Buxton,  M.P.,  that  so  rotten  and  ruinous  was  the  state  of  affairs, 
generated  by  slavery  and  monopoly  together,  that  a  collapse,  sooner  or  later,  was 
inevitable;  and  almost  (as  in  Ireland)  a  great  good,  as  clearing  the  ground  for  a 
happier  order  of  things.  Even  now,  when  we  remember  how  the  islands  were 
being  depopulated  under  slavery — how,  in  1830,  the  Marquis  of  Chandos  presented 
a  petition  from  the  India  merchants  and  planters,  setting  forth  the  extreme  distress 
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under  which  they  laboured-it  is  clear  that  no   other  remedy  was  to  be  found 
than  that  of  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  introduction  of  free  labour. 

The  state  of  things  with  which  the  statesmen  of  1833  were  to  grapple  with 
was  this— a  system  established  in  the  colonies,  kept  going  by  the  mere  force  of 
law,  which  allowed  no  rights  whatever  to  some  800,000  slaves,  but  merely- 
regarded  them  as  beasts  of  burden ;  which  was  slaughtering  these  workmen,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  reducing  their  owners  to  a  state  of  unparalleled  distress,  and 
resolving  the  most  fertile  islands  in  our  possession  to  a  state  of  decay  and  waste : 
and  with  a  public  opinion,  here  unanimous,  that  slavery  should  exist  no  more— 
that  its  curse  and  stain  should  for  ever  be  wiped  away— the  way  was  clear  for 
them  how  to  act.  It  was  impossible  that  they  could  err  therein.  Slavery  and 
monopoly  were,  in  the  West  India  Islands,  ruining  the  proprietors,  and  killing  off 
the  slaves ;  and,  in  this  country,  were  exciting  the  strongest  feelings,  on  the  part 
of  the  public,  of  anger,  reprobation,  and  shame.  The  ministry  were  compelled 
to  act  as  they  did.  The  evils  of  slavery  had  reached  such  a  height,  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  ignore  them  any  longer.  It  is  no  use  writing  about  the  laziness  of 
Quashie,  and  his  love  for  pumpkins,  and  an  Adam-and-Eve  simplicity  of  life  and 
attire :  that  is  beside  the  question.  We  saved  the  West  Indies  from  anarchy 
and  ruin  by  the  abolition  of  slavery ;  we  blotted  out  a  huge  and  frightful  evil ; 
we  set  the  world  a  good  example  ;  and  we  performed  an  act  of  noble  and  dis- 
interested justice,  which  will  blossom  and  bear  fruit  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  policy  of  emancipation  has  been  a  blessing  to  the  West  India  Islands, 
negatively  as  well  as  positively.  Colonel  Edward  D'Oyley  became  governor  of 
Jamaica  in  1661,  and  distributed  plentifully  in  the  island,  Bibles,  and  dogs  for 
hunting  the  runaway  negroes.  Till  the  act  of  emancipation  passed,  thirty  in- 
surrections of  the  slave  population  occurred — that  of  1832  involving  the  lives  of 
700  of  the  slaves,  and  an  expense  of  £161,596,  independently  of  the  value  of 
property  destroyed,  which  was  estimated  at  £1,104,583 ;  thus  rendering  a  further 
loan  of  £300,000  necessary  to  meet  the  exigencies  this  occasioned. 

Emancipation  created  a  desire  for  education.  Previously  to  the  year  1823, 
there  were  not  more  than  one  or  two  schools,  in  the  whole  island,  expressly  for  the 
instruction  of  the  black  population.  Hence  they  were  generally  ignorant  of  the 
art  of  reading ;  "  while  their  improvement,"  writes  the  Rev.  Mr.  Phillippo,  "  was 
universally  opposed  by  the  planters,  as  inimical  to  the  future  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  island."  By  the  published  reports  of  1841,  it  appears  there  were,  belonging 
to  different  denominations  of  Christians  throughout  the  island  (as  nearly  as  it 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  imperfect  data  supplied),  about  186  day-schools,  100 
sabbath  schools,  and  twenty  or  thirty  evening  schools — the  latter  chiefly  for  the 
instruction  of  adults.  Other  blessings  followed  from  the  same  source. 

Joseph  John  Gurney,  who  visited  Jamaica  in  1841,  described  himself  as  de- 
lighted with  the  manners,  intelligence,  and  hospitality  of  the  people.  Six .  years 
after  the  passing  of  the  Emancipation  Act,  and  at  the  end  of  the  second  year  of 
Sir  Charles  Metcalfe's  government,  he  said — "  The  present  condition  of  the  pea- 
santry in  Jamaica  is  very  striking.'  He  did  not  suppose  that  any  peasantry  had  so 
many  comforts,  or  so  much  independence.  Their  behaviour  was  peaceable,  and,  in 
some  respects,  cheerful.  They  were  found  to  attend  divine  service  in  good  clothes, 
many  of  them  riding  on  horses.  They  sent  their  children  to  school,  and  paid  for 
their  schooling;  and  not  only  attended  the  churches  of  their  different  communities, 
but  subscribed  for  their  respective  churches.  Their  piety  was  remarkable,  and,  in 
some  respects,  he  was  happy  to  say,  they  deserved  what  they  had.  They  were 
generally  well-ordeied  and  free  from  crime;  had  much  improved  in  their  habits; 
and  were  constant  in  their  attendance  on  divine  worship  themselves,  and  in  the 
attendance  of  their  children ;  and  were  willing  to  pay  the  expenses."  The  masters 
have  improved  as  much  as  their  former  slaves.  In  old  times,  Jamaica  was  de- 
scribed as  a  hell  upon  earth. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

LORD   PALMEKSTON  AT  WOKK. 

LORD  PALMERSTON  is  now  in  the  office  for  which  he  appears  to  have  had  a  special 
fondness.  Up  to  this  time  we  have  heard  little  of  him.  He  has  been  met  with  at 
dinner-times ;  he  has  had  a  reputation  as  a  man  of  fashion.  By  the  Tories  of  the 
Eldon  school  he  has  been  regarded  with  distrust ;  but  he  is  still  a  stranger  to  the 
public,  and  his  movements  are  little  heeded.  All  this  is  now  to  be  altered.  For 
the  next  thirty  years  we  shall  find  him  occupying  the  foremost  place  in  British 
story. 

In  1831,  reform  is  still  the  question  of  the  day.  His  lordship,  as  we  have  seen, 
has  become  a  reformer.  In  the  numerous  debates  on  the  subject  he  has  spoken 
more  than  once ;  but  in  his  office  he  has  enough  to  do,  and  has  to  defend  himself 
from  hostile  criticism,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  develop  his  plans  for  advancing 
constitutional  government  on  the  continent  wherever  he  has  a  chance. 

His  lordship  told  parliament  that,  when  he  came  into  office,  the  nation  was 
on  the  brink  of  being  plunged  into  the  calamities  of  war.  Lord  Aberdeen  had 
recognised  Louis  Philippe :  he  had  done  more — he  had  recognised  the  indepen- 
dence of  Belgium.  But  the  settlement  of  the  latter  question  was  still  to  be 
achieved ;  and  that  was  a  work  of  immense  difficulty.  Leopold  had  been  elected 
king  ;  but  the  separation  of  Belgium  from  Holland,  which  had  been  willed  by 
the  great  powers,  was  not  equally  acquiesced  in  by  the  sovereign  of  the  latter 
country;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  at  the  head  of  an  army,  marched  against 
Belgium,  to  crush,  as  he  said,  the  revolutionists.  The  Dutch  gained  some  successes, 
when  an  armistice  was  applied  for,  which  was  granted.  Attempts  at  negotiation, 
which  led  to  no  result,  followed  ;  and  in  August,  1831,  at  the  prayer  of  Leopold, 
the  French,  under  Grerard,  marched  into  Belgium ;  and  a  British  fleet  was  des- 
patched as  soon  as  it  was  possible.  Many  were  the  prophecies  of  evil.  Lord 
Palmerston,  however,  would  give  no  further  explanations  of  the  negotiations  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  By  the  constitution,  he  said,  the  discretion  of  conducting 
treaties  rested  with  the  crown,  and  ministers  were  not  to  be  interfered  with  in  the 
conduct  of  important  negotiations.  Those  who  opposed  reform,  declared  that  one 
of  the  consequences  of  that  measure  would  be,  that  the  sovereign  would  be  shorn  of 
one-half  of  his  prerogative.  He  could  not  say  what  might  take  place  in  a  parlia- 
ment in  which  Birmingham  and  Manchester  were  represented  ;  but  a  greater  blow 
could  not  be  struck  at  the  prerogative  of  the  crown,  than  was  aimed  at  by  an 
honourable  member  when  he  required  a  disclosure  of  negotiations  then  proceeding. 
Palmerston  had  to  encounter  new  evils  in  conference.  We  have  already  spoken  of 
Talleyrand.  Another  famous  diplomatist  was  Prince  Lieven,  the  Russian  ambas- 
sador "After  nineteen  years' residence  at  our  Court,"  writes  Mr.  Raikes  in  1834, 
"  a  Russian  ambassador,  Prince  Lieven,  has  been  recalled  home  by  the  emperor. 
Attached  as  he  and  the  princess  are  to  English  customs,  society,  and  refinements, 
not  only  by  habit,  but  by  taste,  a  return  to  such  a  country  as  Russia,  however 
honourably  they  may  be  greeted  by  their  imperial  master,  must  be  intolerable. 
No  foreigner,  perhaps,  ever  before  gained  such  influential  footing  in  our  best  English 
society  as  the  Lievens  have  acquired,  from  long  residence,  large  fortunes,  and  an 
important  political  post.  The  gentleman-like  manners  and  hospitality  of  the  prince, 
combined  with  the  talent  and  grand  air  of  the  princess,  rendered  their  house  not 
only  the  resort  of  the  most  distinguished  society,  but  the  rival  of  our  own  most 
magnificent  establishments;  while  the  princess,  identified  with  all  our  English 
ideas,  and  occupied  with  the  passing  intrigues  of  the  day,  both  in  politics  and 
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society,  created  for  herself  an  influential  position  in  the  grand  monde  which  no 
foreign  ambassadress  had  ever  previously  enjoyed  in  this  country.  She  was  deeply 
engaged  in  all  the  cabals  with  Mr.  Canning,  in  1827,  which  ended  in  the  resigna- 
tion of  the  duke,  and  the  short-lived  administration  of  the  other.  On  his  grace's 
return  to  office,  in  1828,  she  was  anxious  to  regain  his  friendship;  but  the  breach 
had  been  too  flagrant  ever  entirely  to  be  made  up  again.  That  event,  and  the 
death  of  the  empress-mother,  with  whom  she  was  long  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  of  friendship,  latterly  very  much  diminished  her  political  importance  in 
London.  Prince  Lieven  was  always  supposed  to  act  according  to  her  suggestions. 
She  was  a  great  favourite  of  George  IV.,  who  much  admired  her  musical  talents  ; 
and,  in  those  days,  she  was  a  constant  visitor  at  the  cottage  in  Windsor  Park. 
I  have  occasionally  seen  her  at  the  Duke  of  York's,  at  Oatlands ;  but  that  was 
seldom,  as  the  duchess  rarely  admitted  female  society  besides  the  household. 
Madame  de  Lieven  is  a  Livonian  by  birth,  and  is  remarkable  for  the  distinction 
of  her  appearance  as  well  as  for  her  general  talents.  *  She  is  the  only 

foreigner  who  was  ever  made  a  patroness  of  Almack's,  into  the  tricasseries  of  which 
establishment  she  entered  very  cordially ;  and,  as  her  manner  at  times  is  tinctured 
with  a  certain  degree  of  hauteur,  she  has  not  failed  to  make  many  enemies. 
Madame  de  Lieven  is,  however,  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  a  tres  grande  dame, 
and  has  formed  friendships  and  intimacies  with  the  highest  persons  of  all  parties  in 
England." 

In  this  company,  also,  we  must  place  the  new  King  of  the  Belgians — the 
special  protege  of  Palmerston,  and  his  best  justification. 

Leopold,  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg,  was  born  in  1790,  and  came  over  to  this 
country  in  the  train  of  the  allied  sovereigns  at  the  peace.  His  visit  was  a  fortunate 
one  for  him,  as  he  succeeded  where  the  Prince  of  Orange  had  failed,  and  won  the 
hand  of  our  Princess  Charlotte — not  a  very  difficult  thing  to  do,  if  we  are  to 
credit  Lady  Campbell,  who  writes,  under  the  date  of  May  31st,  1814 — "  The  latter 
[Princess  Charlotte]  told  her  mother,  the  last  time  they  met,  that  she  was  determined 
not  to  marry  the  Prince  of  Orange.  That  his  being  approved  of  by  the  royal 
family  was  quite  sufficient  to  make  him  disapproved  of  by  her;  for  that  she 
would  marry  a  man  who  would  be  at  her  devotion,  not  theirs.  '  Marry  I  will,' 
said  she  to  the  Princess  of  Wales,  '  and  that  directly,  in  order  to  enjoy  my  liberty; 
but  not  the  Prince  of  Orange.  I  think  him  so  ugly,  that  I  am  sometimes  obliged 
to  turn  away  my  head  in  disgust  when  he  is  speaking  to  me.' " 

Miss  Knight  mentions  Prince  Leopold  as  "  a  handsome  young  man :  a 
general  in  the  Russian  service ;  brother-in-law  to  the  Grand  Duke  Constantine ; 
and  a  great  favourite  with  the  Emperor  of  Russia."  At  first  the  wooing  does  not 
appear  to  have  promised  much.  Miss  Knight  says — "  He  had  been  once  at  Warwick 
House,  the  Duchess  of  Leeds  and  myself  being  present.  He  paid  many  compli- 
ments to  Princess  Charlotte,  who  was  by  no  means  partial  to  him,  and  only  received 
him  with  civility.  However,  Miss  Mercer  evidently  wished  to  recommend  him ; 
and  when  we  drove  into  the  park,  he  would  ride  near  the  carriage,  and  endeavour  to 
be  noticed.  There  were  reasons  why  this  matter  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to 
Princess  Charlotte.  However,  he  certainly  made  proposals  to  the  regent ;  and 
though  rejected,  found  means  to  get  into  his  favour.  In  the  meanwhile,  it  was 
reported  that  he  was  frequently  at  Warwick  House,  and  had  even  taken  tea  with 
us,  which  not  one  of  the  princes  had  done."  Miss  Knight  felt  extremely  hurt  at 
such  rumours.  "  I,  however,  took  the  opportunity  of  contradicting  any  false  reports 
he  might  have  heard  relative  to  the  Prince  of  Saxe-Coburg ;  and  he  answered,  that 
the  prince  was  a  most  honourable  young  man,  and  had  written  a  letter  which 
perfectly  justified  himself."  And  so  papa  and  daughter  seemed  pleased,  which 
evinces  no  little  tact.  The  wooing  prospered.  In  a  little  while,  Miss  Knight 
writes — "  Everybody  talked  of  this  marriage ;  and  they  told  me  the  queen  and 
prince-regent,  when  they  wiote  to  order  Princess  Charlotte  to  Cranbourne  and 
Brighton,  said  she  would  meet  with  an  agreeable  surprise.  It  is  now  supposed 
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that  they  will  prolong  their  stay  at  Brighton  till  after  the  18th,  and  it  is  supposed 
the  young  man  will  be  sent  for.  People  say  he  has  only  £200  a  year,  which 
they  calculate  is  just  enough  to  buy  him  two  coats  and  a  dozen  shirts."  Grantley 
Berkeley,  who  remembers  him  as  "  a  handsome  and  well-formed  foreigner,"  tells  us 
that  he  came  over  "  so  slenderly  provided  for,  or  was  so  extremely  unpretentious  in 
his  style  of  living,  that  he  was  content  with  a  lodging  at  his  tailor's."  However,  he 
was  treated  handsomely  by  the  British  nation ;  and  his  marriage,  as  we  all  know, 
took  place  under  the  happiest  auspices.  After  the  lamented  death  of  the  princess, 
he  continued  to  reside  chiefly  in  this  country,  where  he  became  very  popular.  In 
1829,  he  declined  the  throne  of  Greece,  which  was  offered  to  him ;  but  his  acceptance 
of  the  throne  of  Belgium,  which  country  he  ruled  wisely  and  well  till  his  death  in 
1865,  was  a  fortunate  event  for  that  country  and  for  Europe;  where,  by  his 
wisdom  and  his  tact,  he  had  grown  to  be  a  Nestor  in  affairs  of  state.  When  the 
King  of  the  Belgians  married  his  second  wife,  he  must  have  found  the  difference 
between  French  and  English  generosity.  Mr.  Eaikes  writes — "Louis  Philippe's 
well-known  avarice  and  cunning  have  appeared  even  on  the  late  marriage  of  his 
daughter  with  Leopold.  Notwithstanding  his  wealth,  he  has  only  given  her  a 
million  of  francs,  which  would  not  be  thought  a  very  large  fortune  even  for  a 
private  lady  in  England.  The  Belgians  are  discontented  and  disgusted  at  it."  One 
act,  very  much  to  the  credit  of  Leopold,  has  lately  appeared.  He  never  used  the 
money  so  liberally  voted  by  parliament  after  he  left  England.  Claremont  was 
still  kept  up;  and,  after  his  decease,  it  came  out  that  upwards  of  a  million  of  money 
had  been  paid  over  by  his  trustees,  to  this  country,  of  the  income  which  had  been 
settled  on  him  by  act  of  parliament.  Such  conduct  reflects  much  praise;  but 
higher  praise  is  found  in  the  fact  that  Belgium  still  retains  its  national  in- 
dependence, in  spite  of  all  the  fears  and  predictions  to  the  contrary.  The  choice  of 
Leopold  was  the  act  of  Lord  Palmerston ;  and  for  it  he  deserves  credit.  In  the 
troublous  times  which  ensued,  his  lordship  had  every  reason  to  congratulate 
himself  and  Europe  on  his  choice.  No  wonder  Leopold  was  thought  to  be  a 
lucky  man.  He  had  risen  from  comparative  obscurity  to  be  a  monarch,  and  to 
have  for  his  consort,  first  the  Princess  Charlotte,  the  heiress  of  the  crown  of 
England ;  and  for  his  second  queen,  a  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  French.  The 
royal  bride  was  described  as  eminently  lovely  and  accomplished.  The  king  entered 
Brussels  on  the  19th  of  August,  1832,  with  his  bride,  where  the  royal  pair  were 
welcomed  with  enthusiasm ;  and  their  union  was  acknowledged  by  the  erection 
of  triumphal  arches,  and  other  public  rejoicings. 

On  February  18th,  1831,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hume,  Lord  Palmerston  thus 
explained,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  action  of  the  five  powers  with  regard 
to  Holland  : — "  Belgium,"  he  maintained,  "  never  had  been  an  independent  state. 
Napoleon  took  it  from  Austria ;  and,  on  his  fall,  instead  of  returning  it  to  Austria, 
it  was  joined  to  Holland — not  as  an  act  of  grace  and  favour  to  the  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  but  for  the  purpose  of  making  the  appropriation  of  Belgium  con- 
tribute to  the  peace  and  security  of  Europe."  Events  having  occurred  by  which 
that  union  had  become  no  longer  possible,  he  said  that  the  "  powers  who  had  been 
formerly  parties  to  the  treaties  which  regulated  the  disposition  of  Belgium, 
had  a  right  to  concern  themselves  with  the  separation  of  that  country;  not 
with  the  question  whether  Belgium,  having  freed  itself  by  arms,  should  again 
be  subjected  to  the  yoke  of  Holland,  for  no  such  interference  had  taken  place; 
not  with  its  form  of  government,  or  internal  constitution,  for  no  such  had  been 
thought  of :  but  they  had  a  right  to  say  to  Belgium — '  You,  never  having  been 
an  ^independent  state,  have  no  right  to  despoil  Holland  of  its  ancient  and  his- 
torical boundaries.  Holland  is  a  state  whose  independence  concerns  the  security 
of  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  You  are  but  a  power  of  yesterday,  and  have 
no  ^  right  to  commit  yourselves  into  aggressors,  and  to  claim,  as  yours,  that 
which  of  right  belongs  to  another.'  The  duchy  of  Luxembourg  belonged  to  the 
German  confederation,  and  the  confederation  had  a  right  to  say  to  the  Belgians 
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that  they  should  not  meddle  with  Luxembourg,  because  there  were  others  who 
had  a  better  right  to  it  than  they.  If  Belgium  chose  a  sovereign  who  might 
become  dangerous  to  the  other  states,  those  states  had  a  right  to  say — '  Such 
a  person  to  us  will  be  dangerous,  and  such  a  person  we  refuse  to  recognise.' 
The  powers  of  Europe  had  a  right  to  say  to  France — 'You  cannot,  consistently 
with  your  relation  with  other  powers,  accede  to  the  appointment  of  the  Due  de 
Nemours  as  king,  and  thereby  virtually  attach  yourself  to  Belgium."  On  the  one 
hand,  they  had  a  right  to  say  this  to  France  ;  and,  on  the  other,  they  had  a  right  to 
say  to  Belgium,  that  if  she  elected  the  Due  de  Leuchtenberg — because  he,  from  the 
circumstances  of  his  family,  would  make  Belgium  the  centre  of  political  intrigues — 
him  they  would  not  acknowledge."  He  said  that  "this  was  not  interfering  with 
Belgium  in  any  sense  inconsistent  with  sound  rational  principles." 

Closely  connected  with  this  subject  is  the  Russian-Dutch  loan.  Mr.  Herries 
having  moved  that  our  payment  of  .it  should  cease,  Lord  Palmerston  replied 
— "  In  this  case  it  was  necessary  that  the  House  should  look  to  the  situation 
in  which  our  government  was  placed.  The  treaty  was  framed  on  the  principle  that 
it  was  to  form  a  powerful  state  in  the  Netherlands,  as  a  barrier  against  France ;  to 
accomplish  which  Belgium  and  Holland  were  united  in  one  kingdom,  to  be  ruled 
by  the  House  of  Nassau.  It  was  necessary,  to  perfect  this  arrangement,  that  Russia 
should  be  a  party  to  it,  as  the  armies  of  that  power  had  so  materially  assisted  in 
the  liberation  of  those  provinces.  But,  in  the  first  instance,  Russia  objected  to  the 
plan,  and  her  reluctance  was  only  overcome  by  the  exertions  of  this  country,  which 
was  thought  then  to  have  a  manifest  interest  in  completing  the  arrangement.  It 
was  well  known  at  that  time  Russia  had  strong  claims  to  the  gratitude  of  Europe  : 
she  had  made  enormous  sacrifices  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  all  existing 
monarchies  against  the  military  sway  of  Napoleon.  After  repelling  the  invaders 
from  her  own  territories,  she  made  common  cause  with  Europe,  and  considered 
herself  entitled  to  some  recompense,  because  her  interests  would  be  injured  by  the 
union  between  the  two  countries ;  and  the  sole  recompense  she  demanded  was  the 
present  loan ;  that  was,  that  England  should  join  Holland  in  securing  the  payment 
of  that  loan,  and  in  discharge  of  her  previous  debt  to  Holland.  Of  her  own 
accord — and  this  was  important  to  the  question — the  payment  of  the  loan  was  made 
contingent  on  the  integrity  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands ;  that  was,  that 
Russia  knew  that  it  was  a  matter  of  paramount  importance  to  England  that  the 
union  of  the  kingdoms  of  Belgium  and  Holland  under  one  monarchy  should  be 
observed  inviolably  by  all  other  nations;  and  accordingly,  Russia,  with  a  view 
to  manifest  her  ardent  desire  to  co-operate  with  England,  declared,  in  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  that  the  loan  should  cease  to  be  obligatory  when  a  separation  between 
Holland  and  Belgium  should  take  place.  *  *  *  The  question  before  the  House 
simply  was  this — were  the  honour  and  character  of  England  bound  to  continue  the 
payment  of  the  loan  ?  As  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  honour — as  a  servant  of  the 
crown,  and  as  a  member  of  parliament,  he  solemnly  declared,  that  he  thought  the 
reputation  of  England  was  involved  in  the  negative  of  the  right  honourable  gentle- 
man's proposition.  If  the  House  should  arrive  at  a  contrary  conclusion,  he  could  only 
say  that  he  should  not  envy  the  English  minister  who,  after  that  decision,  should 
enter  into  negotiations  with  foreign  powers.  Ministers  had  a  new  party,  but  not  a 
very  large  one."  Many  times  the  question  was  discussed,  and  always  with  a  largo 
majority  for  ministers.  In  truth,  it  was  not  easy  to  see  how  any  other  conclusion 
could  be  arrived  at.  It  was  essential  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  Russia.  She 
was  prepared  to  march  60,000  troops  in  aid  of  Holland.  The  separation  con- 
templated was  that  by  means  of  a  foreign  army,  and  not  in  consequence  of  internal 
strife.  The  loan,  so  far  as  our  obligations  extended,  was  to  the  amount  of 
25,000,000  florins.  As  a  matter  of  policy,  it  is  clear  Lord  Palmerston  took  the 
position  which  he  did  :  neither  had  we  the  right  to  call  on  Russia  to  forfeit  the 
money  due  to  her,  because  of  a  contingency  which  was  never  contemplated  at  the 
time. 
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It  is  clear  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  not  the  restless  firebrand,  and  disturber 
of  the  peace  of  nations,  which  some  believed  him  to  be.  Mr.  Henry  Lytton 
Bulwer,  the  same  year,  brought  the  affairs  of  Germany  under  consideration.  The 
sovereigns  of  the  smaller  states  had  all  broken  the  promises  they  had  made  to  the 
people  of  liberal  constitutions.  He  had  seen,  by  the  public  newspapers,  that 
Austria  and  Prussia  were  marching  large  armies  upon  the  Ehine,  and  that  the 
troops  of  Austria  were  marching  in  the  same  direction  from  the  north  of  Italy. 
The  minor  states  of  Germany  contained  a  population  of  12,000,000,  and  constituted 
a  force  of  which  the  English  government  ought  not  to  think  lightly.  Too 
long,  maintained  Mr.  Bulwer,  had  England  tried  the  effect  of  cowering  to  the 
great  continental  powers,  and  of  reliance  upon  proclamations  and  professions.  .  The 
time  was  come  when  she  should  take  a  bolder  tone,  more  especially  as  she  could 
do  so  at  a  small  sacrifice,  and  with  little  danger.  He  moved  an  address,  requesting 
his  majesty  to  use  his  influence  with  the  Germanic  diet,  in  opposition  to  the 
course  which  had  recently  been  pursued  with  respect  to  the  liberties  and  inde-  • 
pendence  of  the  German  people.  In  reply,  Lord  Palmerston  intimated  that  he 
saw  no  ground  for  interference.  He  was  not  going  to  express  approbation  at  the 
resolutions  voted  in  the  German  diet.  As  a  minister  of  England,  he  was  perhaps 
not  called  upon  to  express  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  upon  the  course 
pursued  by  the  independent  governments.  The  case  was  this : — A  certain  number 
of  independent  sovereigns  adopted  resolutions  applicable  to  their  own  states,  and 
not  involving  their  relations  with  other  nations.  At  present  he  saw  nothing  that 
furnished  grounds  for  interference.  His  majesty's  government  was  not  inattentive 
to  passing  events  on  the  continent ;  and  he  hoped  no  English  government  ever 
would  be  inattentive  to  transactions  of  such  grave  importance.  Surely  this  was  not 
the  language  of  a  political  incendiary,  but  of  a  real  statesman. 

Similar  considerations  regulated  his  conduct  with  regard  to  Poland.  On 
June  28th,  1832,  in  a  debate  initiated  by  Mr.  Fergusson,  and  in  the  course  of 
which,  to  the  disgust  of  Sir  R.  Inglis,  the  Emperor  of  Russia  was  called  "miscreant 
conqueror,"  Lord  Palmerston  said — "  No  man  could  entertain  a  doubt  that  Great 
Britain  possessed  a  full  right  to  express  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  performance  or 
non-performance  of  the  stipulations  contained  in  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  Nevertheless, 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  England  lay  under  no  particular  obligation  indi- 
vidually, and  independently  of  the  other  contracting  parties,  to  adopt  measures 
of  direct  interference  by  force.  *  *  *  *  The  honourable  and  learned 
gentleman,  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  had  adverted  to  the  severities  practised  by 
the  Russian  government  towards  the  Poles.  *  *  *  *  He  (Lord  Palmerston) 
should  not  at  that  moment  enter  into  details ;  but  he  thought  that  every  man 
who  heard  them,  must  feel  that  it  was  the  interest  of  Russia  to  take  a  very  different 
course,  and  to  attach  the  people  of  Poland  to  her  government,  not  more  by  the 
justice  of  her  policy  than  by  the  concessions  of  those  institutions  which  were 
known  to  be  most  agreeable  to  their  feelings."  Again,  in  1833,  his  lordship 
admitted  Russia  had  violated  the  treaty  of  Vienna.  France  took  the  same  view  : 
Austria  and  Prussia  agreed  with  Russia.  His  lordship  then  said  it  was  not  politic 
"to  involve  Europe  in  a  general  war,  in  the  hope  and  expectation  of  ultimately 
rescuing  Poland  from  the  oppression  under  which  she  suffered." 

August  2nd,  1832,  Lord  Palmerston  said — "He  should  not  talk  of  non-in- 
tervention :  it  was  not  an  English  word.  The  principle  of  interference  meant 
either  interference  by  force  of  arms,  or  by  friendly  counsel  and  advice ;  though 
he  thought  the  principle  for  the  government  to  proceed  on,  was  that  of  non- 
interference by  the  force  of  arms  in  any  other  country  :  but  he  did  not  think  we 
should  be  precluded,  when  it  was  expedient  for  us  to  do  so,  from  interfering  by 
friendly  counsel  and  advice.  When  we  talked  of  the  principle  of  non-interference, 
it  meant  that  it  would  not  be  expedient,  on  the  part  of  his  government,  to  interfere 
by  force  of  arms  to  dictate  to  any  other  state  with  respect  to  its  internal  affairs." 
This  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  Palmerston  doctrine  of  non-interference. 
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Portugal  was  a  very  sore  point  with  the  opposition,  who,  under  Lord  Aberdeen 
and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  had  certainly  committed  themselves  to  the  cause  of 
the  usurper  Miguel.  Ships  had  been  despatched  to  Oporto  as  well  as  to  Lisbon, 
because,  as  Lord  Palmerston  contended,  British  interests  and  British  subjects  were 
to  be  protected  in  both  places.  Strict  orders  had  been  given  that  the  commanders 
should  interfere  for  no  other  object.  Great  discussion  took  place  on  the  Palmer- 
ston policy.  With  respect  to  Portugal,  the  opposition  complained  that  we  had 
allowed  France  to  obtain  redress,  and  that  we  had  not  carried  out  the  provisions  of 
the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act.  The  case  was  argued  at  great  length  in  the 
Commons,  February  9th,  1832.  As  to  the  former  charge,  Lord  Palmerston  said — 
"  What  was  the  conduct  which  France  pursued  ?  First  of  all,  she  sent  a  single 
ship  to  demand  redress.  The  demand  was,  of  course,  met  with  a  distinct  refusal ; 
but  when  a  squadron  of  French  vessels  of  war  arrived  in  the  Tagus,  and  the 
Portuguese  knew  that  reprisals  would  be  made  upon  their  commerce,  then  their 
answer  was,  '  Have  the  goodness  to  wait  awhile.  We  have  referred  your  claims  to 
England,  our  good  and  faithful  ally ;  and  we  request  that  you  will  suspend  your 
operations,  and  keep  your  order  in  your  pockets  until  we  learn  how  the  question  will 
be  settled  by  that  country.'  What  would  any  English  admiral  have  said  to  such  a 
proposition  ?  What  reply  did  the  House  conceive  an  English  commander  would 
make,  if  he  were  told,  '  We  have  written  to  France  for  instructions :  wait  till  we 
get  our  answer  from  Paris  ?'  He  well  knew  what  an  English  admiral  would  do 
under  such  circumstances.  He  would  show  no  hesitation.  He  would  exact  his 
order  without  delay,  and  would  take  no  notice  of  an  answer  so  evidently  evasive. 
It  would  have  been  the  height  of  injustice  if,  in  this  crisis  of  affairs,  we  had  turned 
round  on  France  and  said,  'You  shall  get  no  reparation  from  your  injured  subjects. 
We  are  lords  paramount  of  Europe.  We  have  a  peculiar  right  to  compel  Portugal 
to  satisfy  us,  and  to  prevent  her  from  satisfying  any  one  else.  We  consider 
Portugal  as  part  of  the  dominions  of  England.  We  will  allow  her  to  insult  all  the 
rest,  of  Europe  but  ourselves ;  and  if  you  think  of  obtaining  redress  for  wrongs,  you 
must  prepare  to  meet  an  English  fleet  upon  the  ocean,  and  an  English  army  in  the 
field.' "  As  to  the  latter  charge,  his  lordship  said — "  There  was  nothing  in  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  which  made  it  obligatory  on  the  govern- 
ment to  carry  it  into  execution.  It  was  competent  for  any  person  to  enforce  the 
provisions  of  that  act ;  and  he  did  not  know  what  reason  the  Portuguese  consul- 
general  had  to  call  upon  the  British  government  to  institute  proceedings  under 
that  act,  when,  if  he  had  proof  against  the  parties,  he  could  institute  them  himself. 
If  they  looked  at  anything  else  but  facts  when  they  were  administer- 
ing a  harsh  penal  law  like  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act,  they  must  inevitably  run 
into  very  great  and  dangerous  abuses." 

The  cause  of  Donna  Maria,  for  a  time,  was  satisfactorily  settled.  Don  Pedro 
and  his  fleet,  under  Captain  (afterwards  Sir  Charles)  Napier,  had  been  for  some 
time  at  loggerheads.  Affairs  at  length  proceeded  prosperously.  Just  as  Don 
Miguel  lost  one  of  his  finest  provinces,  Captain  Napier  captured  his  fleet.  In 
June,  1833,  the  captain,  having  disembarked  the  troops,  and  witnessed  their  success, 
sailed  to  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  to  watch  the  Miguelite  squadron,  or  bring  it  to 
battle.  He  fell  in  with  it,  on  the  2nd  of  July,  off  Cape  St.  Vincent ;  but  the  swell 
was  too  heavy  to  allow  him  to  attack  till  the  5th.  The  enemy's  fleet  was  much 
superior  in  force,  consisting  of  two  ships  of  the  line,  two  frigates,  three  corvettes, 
two  brigs,  and  a  zebeque ;  while  he  had  only  three  frigates,  a  corvette,  and  a  small 
schooner.  About  two  o'clock  the  battle  began.  As  Napier's  ship  came  up,  the 
Miguelite  line  opened  a  very  heavy  fire,  and  occasioned  to  its  opponents  a 
considerable  loss  of  men.  The  queen's  vessels  held  steadily  on,  returning  the  fire. 
Napier  himself,  raking  the  flag-ship  of  the  enemy  as  he  passed,  ran  his  frigate 
alongside,  and  boarded  with  all  hands.  The  enemy  did  not  resist  the  boarding, 
but  defended  the  quarter-deck  with  great  spirit,  and  the  assailants  suffered  severely. 
The  captain  of  Napier's  frigate,  his  aide-de-camp,  and  one  of  the  lieutenants, 
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•were  wounded  (some  having  received  three,  and  others  five,  wounds),  and  a  lieute- 
nant was  killed.  The  contest,  however,  though  severe,  was  short.  In  five  minutes 
the  flag-ship  struck  her  colours.  The  other  frigate  of  the  queen's  squadron 
carried  the  Princess  Royal,  of  fifty-six  guns,  by  boarding  in  the  same  manner. 
Miguel's  74,  the  Don  John,  made  off  before  the  wind.  Napier,  leaving  his  prize 
in  charge  of  his  third  frigate  (whose  captain  had  been  killed),  pursued,  and  came  up 
with  the  74  before  sunset,  when  she  struck  without  firing  a  shot,  her  officers  and 
crew  having  refused  to  fight.  He  then  chased  the  Freitas,  of  forty-eight  guns, 
which  had  likewise  fled,  and  compelled  her  to  surrender.  Only  the  corvettes  and  the 
brigs  escaped;  and  one  of  the  former,  on  the  following  day,  hoisted  the  queen's 
colours.  No  defeat  could  be  more  fatal.  The  squadron  of  Miguel  was  annihilated. 
F(5r  this  important  service,  Pedro  conferred  upon  Napier  the  title  of  Viscount 
Capo  San  Vincente,  and  appointed  him  admiral-in-chief  of  the  Portuguese  fleet. 
Throughout  the  whole  of  this  war,  Napier  appears  to  have  conducted  himself  with 
signal  valour  and  decision,  and  to  have  exhibited,  in  a  high  degree,  important 
qualifications  for  command.  Besides  the  civil  and  naval  honours  conferred  upon 
him,  Pedro  gave  Napier  the  Grand  Cross  of  Tower  and  Sword ;  and  thanked  him 
personally,  with  great  fervour,  for  having  placed  the  queen  upon  the  throne. 

All  difficulties  were  over  now.  Lisbon  was  evacuated  by  the  Miguelites,  who 
had  just  encountered  a  great  defeat  by  land,  on  the  morning  of  the  24th.  On  the 
same  day,  a  number  of  citizens  at  once  assembled,  and  passed  a  resolution  as 
follows : — "  On  the  24th  of  July,  the  people,  in  a  large  body,  free  from  all  in- 
fluence, internal  or  external,  without  compulsion,  the  city  being  forsaken  by  the 
troops ;  being  assembled  in  the  hall  of  the  council  of  this  very  noble  and  loyal 
city  of  Lisbon  ;  with  a  free  and  spontaneous  will,  and  with  a  unanimity  never  seen 
till  now,  acclaimed  and  declared  the  Senhora,  daughter  of  the  immortal  Pedro  IV., 
for  whom  the  people  are  ready  to  spend  the  last  drop  of  their  blood,  as  all 
loyal  Portuguese  are  ever  ready  to  do  for  their  lawful  sovereign,  as  their  legitimate 
queen ;  and  in  order  that  this  should  be  made  known,  the  present  act  was  drawn 
up,  which  was  signed  by  all  present."  This  was  communicated  to  the  Duke  of 
Terceira :  he  marched  in  with  his  troops,  and  took  the  command  of  the  city.  The 
queen's  colours  were  hoisted  on  the  citadel ;  and  on  the  following  day,  Napier,  who 
had  returned  after  his  victory  to  watch  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  entered  the  river 
with  his  flag-ship.  On  the  1st  of  December,  1834,  Donna  Maria  was  married  to 
the  Duke  of  Leuchtenberg,  the  son  of  Eugene  Beauharnais.  Lisbon  was  the 
scene  of  great  rejoicing  on  the  occasion.  As  regards  worldly  circumstances,  the 
marriage  was  a  good  one.  The  prince  was  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  richest 
persons  in  Europe.  From  landed  property  in  the  Roman  states  and  Bavaria,  he 
derived  an  annual  income  of  £60,000 ;  and  a  still  larger  sum  came  to  him  from 
property  left  him  by  his  father  in  different  countries,  and  which  had  accumulated 
during  his  minority.  He  was  born  in  1810.  His  royal  career  was  soon  cut  short. 
He  died  at  Lisbon  on  the  28th  of  March,  1835,  of  a  quinsy.  Within  a  twelvemonth, 
Donna  Maria,  a  girl  of  seventeen— maid,  wife,  widow,  and  wife  again  in  the 
course  of  one  year — married  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Coburg.  The  bridegroom  was 
only  nineteen  himself.  He,  too,  appears  to  have  had  an  attack  of  the  same 
complaint  as  that  which  carried  off  his  predecessor.  The  Court  insisted  on  his 
employing  a  Portuguese  physician.  The  king,  however,  would  only  take  physic 
from  a  German  he  had  brought  with  him,  and  his  life  was  saved. 

Another  bone  of  contention  was  Greece,  where  at  length  the  great  powers 
had  interfered,  and  where  Lord  Palmerston  had  succeeded  in  placing  King  Otho 
on  the  throne  in  1832.  His  lordship  contended  we  were  bound  to  interfere  in 
Greece,  and  not  allow  her  to  be  aided  alone  by  Russia.  "  The  three  powers  felt, 
that,  taking  all  things  together,  there  was  no  choice  so  much  to  be  preferred  as 

• i      i°j  CTDCe  Oth°'     li  was'  in  the  first  Place>  desirable  that  the  person  chosen 
should  belong  to  a  reigning  house,  without  any  prejudice  in  favour  of  particular 
families,  because  it  was  desirable  that  the  sovereign  of  Greece  should  be  con- 
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nected  with  some  family  reigning  over  a  state  of  some  political  consequence  in 
Europe.  In  the  next  place,  the  person  to  be  selected  should  be  one  who  would 
be  able  to  bring  with  him  adequate  means  for  consolidating  the  Greek  throne — 
such  as  pecuniary .  resources,  able  councillors,  and  a  small  body  of  troops.  In  the 
first  place,  then,  King  Otho  belonged  to  a  royal  family  the  most  considerable  of 
the  second  order  of  the  states  of  Europe.  Next,  he  belonged  to  a  country  of  free 
institutions ;  and  that  was  important.  At  least,  he  should  not  have  wished  the 
person  destined  to  reign  over  Greece  to  come  from  a  country  of  despotic  insti- 
tutions, and  who  necessarily  would  have  carried  with  him  (especially  if  he  had 
arrived  at  man's  estate)  ideas  as  to  the  forms  and  principles  of  government,  incon- 
sistent with  those  entertained  by  the  nation  over  whom  he  was  to  reign.  Then, 
further,  Prince  Otho  went  accompanied  by  three  persons — whose  names  he  was  not 
at  liberty  to  mention,  though  he  believed  they  were  already  fixed  upon — of  great 
talent  and  eminence,  of  much  experience  in  public  affairs,  and  particularly  well 
qualified  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  to  establish  order  in  that  country. 
For  these  reasons,  he  thought  that  the  choice  made  of  Prince  Otho  was,  under  all 
the  circumstances,  the  best  that  could  be  made,  particularly  as  the  King  of 
Bavaria,  from  the  commencement  of  the  great  revolution,  had  manifested  great 
sympathy  for  the  Greeks.  Many  Bavarians  had  given  distinguished  assistance  to 
them,  and  thus  a  connection  had  already  been  established  between  the  Greek  nation 
and  Bavaria." 

Russian  ambition,  at  this  time,  began  to  produce  an  uneasy  feeling  in  Europe. 
Mehemet  Ali,  Viceroy  of  Egypt,  and  the  sultan,  were  at  variance.  The  former 
wanted  to  emancipate  himself.  Russia  interfered.  Early  in  the  summer,  Earl 
Durham  had  been  despatched  on  a  special  mission  to  the  czar ;  but  the  visit  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  productive  of  any  benefit.  Earl  Durham  had  no  par- 
ticular qualification  for  the  post,  other  than  that  he  was  Earl  Grey's  son-in-law. 
One  of  his  lordship's  earliest  utterances  with  respect  to  Russia  and  Turkey,  is 
under  date  of  July  llth,  1833: — "  Undoubtedly,  then,  his  majesty's  ministers 
would  feel  it  their  duty  to  resist  any  attempt,  on  the  part  of  Russia,  to  partition 
the  Turkish  empire.  *  *  *  *  The  integrity  and  independence  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  were  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  tranquillity,  the  liberty, 
and  the  balance  of  power  in  the  rest  of  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  he  had  great 
doubt  that  any  intention  to  partition  that  empire  at  all  entered  into  the  policy  of 
the  Russian  government." 

In  Spain,  the  death  of  Ferdinand  was  the  signal  for  civil  war  of  a  most 
detestable  and  cruel  character.  The  daughter  of  Ferdinand,  still  a  child,  was 
proclaimed  queen ;  and  the  queen-dowager,  her  mother,  in  accordance  with  the 
will  of  Ferdinand,  assumed  the  authority  of  regent,  under  the  title  of  Reina 
Gobernadora,  which  dignity  she  was  to  enjoy  till  the  age  of  eighteen.  Her 
authority  was  generally  acknowledged  in  Spain,  though  some  not  very  important 
risings  occurred  in  the  northern  provinces,  more  especially  in  Biscay,  in  behalf  of 
Don  Carlos.  A  fortnight  after  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  a  decree  appeared  in  the 
Madrid  Gazette,  confiscating  the  effects  of  Don  Carlos.  The  young  queen  was 
recognised  with  little  delay  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe ;  and  the  King  of  the 
French  caused  an  army,  60,000  strong,  to  assemble  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pyrenees, 
to  be  ready  to  act,  in  behalf  of  the  established  order  of  things,  against  Don  Carlos. 
After  some  time,  more  serious  disturbances  broke  out.  Early  in  November,  General 
Castagnos  was  attacked  at  Tolosa  by  a  large  body  of  Carlists,  and  so  completely 
overpowered  as  to  be  compelled  to  withdraw  into  St.  Sebastian.  Affairs  became 
worse.  The  queen's  fortunes  appeared  seriously  on  the  decline,  as  the  troops  of 
Don  Carlos  succeeded  in  overrunning  the  whole  of  the  Basque  Provinces.  In 
other  parts  her  troops  lost  ground,  and  town  after  town  surrendered  to  the 
Carlists.  The  queen  applied  to  England,  France,  and  Portugal  for  aid ;  and  these 
powers,  who  were  parties  to  the  quadruple  treaty,  agreed  to  support  the  con- 
stitutional cause  in  Spain — each  power  to  maintain  the  troops  it  might  employ  on 
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her  behalf,  at  its  own  expense,  with  a  guarantee  for  repayment  at  a  future  period. 
In  consequence  of  this,  there  appeared,  in  the  London  Gazette,  a  notice  authorising 
British  subjects  to  enlist  in  the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain ;  and  an  English 
force  was  soon  raised,  of  which  Colonel  de  Lacy  Evans,  then  M.P.  for  West- 
minster, took  the  command.  His  troops  sailed  from  the  Thames  on  the  2nd  of 
July,  and  were  landed,  without  accident,  at  Sebastian.  In  parliament,  in  defence 
of  the  quadruple  treaty,  Lord  Palmerston  maintained,  that  "the  present  inter- 
ference was  founded  on  a  treaty  arising  out  of  an  acknowledgment  of  the  right  of 
a  sovereign  decided  by  the  legitimate  authorities  of  the  country  over  which  she 
ruled.  In  the  case  of  a  civil  war,  proceeding  from  a  disputed  succession,  or  from 
a  long  revolt,  no  writer  denied  that  other  countries  had  a  right,  if  they  chose,  to 
take  part  with  either  of  the  two  belligerents." 

It  was  high  time  that  France  and  England  did  interfere.  Mr.  Raikes  writes, 
July  13th,  1835 — "  I  went  to  Paris,  and  saw  Lord  Eliot  and  Gurwood,  just  arrived 
from  Spain,  having  terminated  their  mission  by  obtaining  a  cessation  of  the 
massacres  which  disgraced  the  two  hostile  factions.  '  Never,'  said  the  former  to 
me,  '  was  there  a  contest  in  which  human  life  was  so  little  valued.'  On  the 
morning  of  his  arrival  at  the  head-quarters  of  Zumalacarreguy,  sixteen  prisoners 
were  led  out  to  be  shot,  in  favour  of  whose  lives  Lord  Eliot  interfered.  Of  course 
his  request  was  granted,  with  the  same  indifference  as  if  he  had  asked  for  a  pinch 
of  snuff ;  and  the  general  remarked  to  him,  '  that  if  he  had  arrived  a  few  hours 
sooner,  he  might  have  saved  a  larger  number,  as,  on  the  preceding  evening,  twenty 
privates  and  two  officers  had  been  executed  in  the  same  manner.'  He  dined  with 
Don  Carlos,  who  received  him  with  the  greatest  civility :  his  table  was  well  served." 
When  Don  Carlos  learned  that  the  Queen  of  Spain  was  likely  to  be  assisted  by  the 
troops  of  England,  France,  and  Portugal,  his  indignation  was  great  in  the  extreme ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  promise  he  had  made  to  Lord  Eliot,  he  declared  every 
foreigner  taken  in  arms  (the  English  not  excepted)  should  immediately  be  put  to 
death. 

Spain  continued  in  a  wretchedly  disordered  state.  The  mother  of  Cabrera, 
the  most  active  of  the  Carlist  partisans  in  the  south,  was  actually  shot  in  one  of 
the  public  places  of  Tortosa.  The  universal  horror  excited  by  this  atrocity  pro- 
duced strong  remonstrances  to  the  cabinet  of  Madrid,  by  those  powers  that  still 
maintained  their  correspondence  with  it,  Cabrera  revenged  his  mother's  death  by 
issuing  a  proclamation,  directing  every  person  serving  in  the  army  of  the  queen, 
or  employed  by  her  government,  who  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  his  troops,  to 
be  put  to  death ;  and  he  commenced  his  reprisals  by  ordering  the  wives  of  four 
officers — who,  unfortunately,  were  in  his  power-— to  be  shot. 

All  this  while  a  steady  watch  was  kept  up  by  the  Tories  on  Lord  Palmerston, 
in  the  hope  that  he  might  be  caught  tripping.  The  Marquis  of  Londonderry 
writes  from  Paris  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  under  the  date  of  May  5th,  1833— 
"  In  our  foreign  affairs,  from  what  I  learn  here,  the  very  intimate  alliance  pro- 
fessed between  France  and  England,  to  the  repudiation  of  all  our  former  confiden- 
tial alliances,  is  as  hollow  as  can  well  be  imagined.  The  two  countries  are  more 
jealous,  more  envious,  and  detest  each  other  more  than  at  any  former  period. 
Palmerston  and  Talleyrand  are  afraid,  day  after  day,  of  either  having  an  advan- 
tage. Both  are  suspicious ;  and,  under  the  mask  of  friendship,  there  is  the  same 
deadly  detestation  as  has  ever  marked  the  relations  of  the  two  countries.  England, 
by  her  policy,  is  laughed  at  by  the  three  powers  of  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia, 
who  think  this  triple  alliance  strong  enough  to  hold  England  and  France  in 
derision."  Fortunately  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  was  not  deemed,  even  by  his 
own  party,  much  of  an  authority.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was,  however,  equally 
annoyed  at  the  effort  made  by  Lord  Palmerston  to  keep  on  good  terms  with  France. 
He  writes,  in  1832,  to  Mr.  Raikes,  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms,  of  the  conduct 
of  ministers,  and  of  their  "  desire  to  bolster  up  an  administration  for  Louis  Philippe, 
by  conniving  at  and  aiding  in  the  national  passion  for  domination,  boasting,  and 
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bullying."  Again  the  old  soldier  writes,  1833,  to  Mr.  Raikes — "The  truth  is, 
that  the  war  in  Spain  suits  nobody :  it  is  weakness  to  PVance.  Louis  Philippe 
will  not  engage  in  it  if  he  can  avoid  it ;  the  moment  he  does,  the  continent  are 
more  than  a  match  for  him,  even  with  England  on  his  side ;  but  I  think  that 
Pozzo  has  left  one  element  out  of  his  calculation — that  is,  Portugal.  In  Napoleon's 
time  Portugal  was  not  only  sound,  but,  with  our  assistance,  formidable ;  it  was  the 
basis  on  which  the  machinery  was  founded  which  finally  overturned  the  world. 
Portugal  is  now  in  a  state  of  revolutionary  confusion ;  but  wait  a  moment,  we 
shall  presently  see  a  sale  of  the  estates  of  the  church  and  nobility  in  Portugal ; 
loans  negotiated  upon  that  security ;  revolutionary  fines  raised  in  England,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Poland,  and  paid  with  that  money ;  and,  I  fear,  the  whole  Penin- 
sula revolutionised  by  the  aid  of  these  means,  and  by  following  this  example  in 
Spain.  This  is  the  result  to  which  our  revolutionary  government  is  tending." 

Talleyrand  (who  made  little  secret  of  his  disagreement  with  Lord  Palmerston, 
of  whom  he  said,  "  C'est  un  homme  qui  ria  pas  le  talent  du  raisonnement"), 
in  1835,  taking  his  official  leave  of  public  life,  alluding  to  England,  writes — "The 
path  which  England  appears  to  be  inclined  to  follow  must  induce  her  to  prefer  a 
mind  with  traditions  less  ancient  than  mine."  This  is  too  much  even  for  Mr. 
Raikes,  anxious  as  he  is  to  quote  anything  to  the  discredit  of  England's  Foreign 
Secretary.  "  The  prince,"  he  writes,  "  may  appear  to  regret  the  old  aristocracy ; 
and,  perhaps,  in  fact,  does  so ;  but  his  traditions  are  so  various  and  so  motley,  that 
it  must  be  difficult  to  define  their  real  character.  Are  they  of  Autun  ?  Are  they  of 
1789,  and  the  Constituent  Assembly,  when  he  was  the  advocate  of  their  most 
democratic  opinions  ?  Are  they  of  the  Directory  ?  Are  they  of  the  Empire,  with 
its  aristocracy  of  the  Sabres  ?  Are  they  of  the  Restoration,  the  darling  child  of  the 
prince,  which  disowned  its  parent  ?  Where  there  has  been  so  little  consistency,  it 
must  be  puzzling  to  decide  by  what  traditions  his  mind  could  be  really  biassed, 
except  the  conviction  of  the  nullity  of  all."  Lord  Palmerston,  whose  career  was 
a  progressive  one — who  was  a  gentleman,  and  a  man  of  honour — could  have  had 
little  in  common  with  the  arch  intriguer  of  his  time. 

In  1835,  Lord  Palmerston,  at  the  general  election,  in  which  he  lost  his  seat  for 
South  Hants,  after  taking  credit  for  the  success  of  his  measures  in  the  foreign 
department,  and  the  maintenance  of  peace  for  four  years  at  a  time  when  no  man 
could  have  expected  it  to  be  preserved  for  three  months,  declares  he  has  no  confi- 
dence in  the  Tory  administration  then  formed :  whereupon  Mr.  Raikes  writes — 
"  He  thus  accuses  the  duke  of  having  left  the  country  on  the  brink  of  war,  when 
it  is  known  to  every  one  that,  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  French  revolution  of 
1830,  so  great  was  the  confidence  of  all  the  foreign  powers  in  his  judgment,  that 
every  diplomatist  at  the  Court  of  St.  James's  had  orders  from  his  sovereign  to  act 
according  to  his  dictates.  In  perfect  agreement  with  all,  he  agreed  to  acknowledge 
the  choice  of  France  in  Louis  Philippe ;  but  on  one  sole  condition — that  she  did  not 
arm.  '  If  you  arm  one  soldier,'  said  he,  '  we,  the  powers,  will  arm  together  four.' 
And,  till  his  resignation,  no  hostile  movement  was  made  in  France.  As  soon  as  the 
Liberal  Earl  Grey  came  into  power,  then  Marshal  Soult  came  into  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  with  a  proposal  to  levy  400,000  men,  which  the  Whigs  had  not  the  energy 
to  resist."  Assuming  Mr.  Raikes  to  be  correct  in  this  statement,  no  higher  testi- 
mony to  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy  could  be  given,  as  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  notoriously  tinctured  with  the  traditions  of  the 
Holy  Alliance.  As  to  the  stipulation  about  arming,  that  was  needlessly  insulting. 
France,  who  had  got  rid  of  Charles  X.  without  our  leave,  was  quite  prepared  to  arm 
without  it.  The  more  liberal  policy  of  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  right  one  with  a 
nation  so  great,  and  renowned,  and  susceptible  as  France. 

Again,  the  same  writer  says — "  Should  the  fond  hope  of  Louis  Philippe  be 
realised,  and  a  connection  formed  with  the  legitimate  families  of  Europe,  the 
present  alliance  with  England  will  gradually  decrease,  and  the  revolutionary 
projects  of  Lord  Palmerston  in  the  Peninsula  be  left  to  his  sole  management  and 
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responsibility."  Such  a  sentence  shows — for  it  expresses  the  Tory  feeling  of  the 
time — the  blinding  influence  of  faction.  We  fear  that  neither  of  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  proteges,  either  in  Spain  or  Portugal,  were  a  credit  to  him ;  but  they  were 
the  legitimate  occupants  of  their  thrones ;  and  the  assistance  that  he  gave  them 
could  have  nothing  of  a  revolutionary  character. 

Another  illustration  of  the  fact  that  the  Tory  clamour  against  Lord  Palmerston, 
at  this  time,  is  to  be  attributed  to  his  Liberalism,  and  that  Tory  foreign  policy 
meant  reactionary  foreign  policy,  is  found  in  what  Mr.  Kaikes  tells  us,  under  the 
date  of  1836 — "  The  Duchesse  de  Gazes,  whom  I  met  at  Lady  Helena  Robinson's 
evening  party,  announced  that  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  their  discussion  on  the 
address  this  morning,  had  carried,  by  a  majority  against  ministers,  the  amendment 
of  M.  de  Morny,  that  the  nationality  of  Poland  should  be  preserved.  It  is  said 
that  the  ministers,  in  conjunction  with  the  English  cabinet,  tacitly  approve  of  this 
demonstration.  The  fact  is,  that  the  English  press  and  the  French  also  rail  against 
Eussia.  Our  Whig  government,  in  their  thirst  for  popularity,  encourages  the  cry ; 
and  the  French  ministry,  in  servile  imitation  of  it,  is  glad  to  obtain  a  share  of  that 
popularity."  Now,  we  ask,  what  was  Eussia  doing  at  that  time  ?  In  defiance  of 
treaty  obligations,  and,  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  destroying  freedom  in  Poland. 
Only  the  admirers  of  brute  force — of  might  trampling  under  right — could  have 
sympathised  with  Eussia  then.  Indeed,  the  more  we  study  the  history  of  that 
time,  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Lord  Palmerston  acted  rightly,  and 
meant  to  do  so ;  that  his  aim  was  to  cherish,  and  establish,  and  maintain  consti- 
tutional liberty,  wherever  and  whenever  he  had  the  chance.  Again,  Mr.  Eaikes 
writes — "  Poggenpoke,  who  was  attached  to  the  Eussian  embassy,  and  is  nominated 
minister  to  Madrid,  when  affairs  became  more  settled  there,  is  lately  arrived  from 
London,  and  inveighed  to  me,  in  very  unequivocal  terms,  against  the  politics  of 
Lord  Palmerston."  This  is  another  testimony  to  his  lordship's  Liberalism.  Censure 
in  such  quarters  is  the  highest  praise.  Mr.  Eaikes  was  one  of  the  dandies  of  the 
regency — one  of  the  creme  de  la  creme  of  society ;  the  friend  and  correspondent  of 
all  the  leading  men  of  the  day  of  his  own  party — Legitimists  and  Tories,  who 
mingled  politics  with  pleasure,  and  were  nothing  if  they  were  not  critical.  "  Theirs," 
writes  his  daughter,  "was  a  fraternity  founded  upon  the  science  of  civilised 
existence,  not  altogether  conditional  upon  rank,  since  station  need  not  imply  powers 
of  observation  and  comparison,  even  did  it  always  furnish  that  early  and  familiar 
acquaintance  with  foreign  Courts,  and  countries,  and  modern  languages,  that  form  a 
scope  for  the  free  exercise  of  those  faculties ;  and  still  less  accessible  to  wealth,  since 
less  universally  does  fortune  suppose  surrounding  influences  of  refinement,  which, 
if  these  are  indeed  essential  to  the  forming  of  the  social  judgments  and  apprecia- 
tions of  after-life,  must  have  been  breathed  with  its  first  instincts  in  their  origin. 
Out  of  such  elements,  the  dandies,  with  criticising  art,  worked  the  indigenous 
material  of  English  high  life  into  a  coterie,  which  combined  at  least  the  pleasures 
of  intelligence  with  those  of  dissipation.  With  them,  society  was  not  understood 
to  be,  as  now,  a  coalition  of  interests,  where  both  sides  are  on  the  defensive,  and 
where  the  day  has  no  recreation  without  a  view  to  the  ambition  or  popularity  of 
the  morrow.  Sufficient  for  their  day  was  its  own  excitement  of  festivity  and  wit. 
The  manners  of  the  dandies  were  in  themselves  a  charm,  retained  by  some  through 
infirmity  and  age.  Their  speech  was  pleasant ;  their  language  thorough-bred ; 
their  raillery  conciliatory;  their  satire  what  they  intended  it  to  be.  Many  among 
them  highly  gifted  ;  doing  all  that  they  did  well ;  the  less  apt  always  to  the  point, 
or  letting  it  alone ;  without  enthusiasm ;  without  illusions ;  a  school  of  gentlemen, 
liberal  and  open-hearted ;  ephemeral  as  youth,  and  spirits  yet  marked  by  this 
endearing  quality— that  they  remained  (with  few  exceptions)  true  and  loyal  friends, 
tested  through  years  of  later  adversity,  and  even  death's  oblivion."  This  is  the 
description  of  an  admiring  and  affectionate  daughter.  Of  course,  these  high-bred 
gentlemen  had  their  good  points— as  who  has  not  ?— but  their  prominent  virtue  was 
by  no  means  sympathy  with  popular  progress,  and  an  ardent  attachment  to  the 
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popular  cause.     They  all   looked   to   the   past;  they  saw  little  cheering  in  the 
present ;  they  had  no  faith  in  the  future. 

At  this  time  the  Court  of  Spain  had  nothing  to  command  respect  or 
admiration  ;  and  we  cannot  wonder  that,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  the  Palmerston 
policy  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion.  Mr.  Raikes  writes,  in  1836 — "  Senor 
Munos  is  privately  married  to  Queen  Christina,  by  whom  he  has  a  family  of  three 
children,  educated  under  the  care  of  the  bishop  at  Grenada.  Munos  is  a  man  of 
good  family,  about  thirty-five  years  old ;  and  entered  young  into  the  body-guard  of 
King  Ferdinand.  This  handsome  person  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  queen, 
who,  fatigued  by  the  jealousy  of  her  consort,  singled  him  out  as  her  lover.  He  has 
since  maintained  his  influence,  not  without  rivals ;  but  as  he  never  attempted  to 
check  a  passing  inclination,  he  always  remained  master  of  the  field.  Time  has  now 
consolidated  his  power,  and  he  has  become  a  very  influential  person  in  the  cabinet, 
courted  by  the  ministers,  but  always  refusing  honours  or  titles  [later  in  life  he 
became  Duke  de  Rianzeres]  for  himself.  The  Queen  Christina  is  fond  of  ease  and 
retirement.  She  lives  with  a  circle  of  intimate  friends,  where  gaiety,  to  say  the 
least,  is  the  order  of  the  day ;  and  a  French  milliner,  Mademoiselle  Demercier,  who 
had  established  a  shop  of  nouveantes  at  Madrid,  has  been  made  first  camerista,  and 
the  superintendent  of  her  menus  plaisirs.  Independent  of  the  jewels  which 
Christina  received  as  presents  from  P'erdinand,  and  which  are  valued  at  4,000,000 
francs  ;  she  has  placed  5,000,000  francs  in  the  English  funds,  and  2,000,000  in  the 
hands  of  Ardouin  and  Co.  With  this  property,  Munos  is  anxious  that  she  should  retire 
from  the  cares  of  state,  and  quit  Spain  for  Naples  or  Florence,  where  they  may 
live  together  in  affluence  and  ease.  Queen  Isabella,  from  some  physical  defect,  is 
of  a  very  weak  understanding ;  she  has  not  yet  learnt  her  letters.  Spoilt  by  her 
mother,  she  is  headstrong  and  turbulent ;  but  only  kept  in  awe  by  Munos,  and  will 
obey  no  one  but  him."  A  nice  family  for  diplomatists  to  wrangle  about,  or  for 
British  blood  to  be  shed  !  Yet  such  was  the  case ;  and  how  badly  the  British  legion 
were  served,  who  enlisted  under  General  Evans,  to  fight  the  battle  of  constitutional 
government  in  Spain,  we  know  full  well.  For  a  long  time  their  tattered  uniforms 
added  to  the  picturesqueness,  if  not  to  the  respectability,  of  our  beggar  or  vagrant 
population.  However,  Palmerston  was  firm.  In  answer  to  Lord  Mahon,  in  1837, 
he  stated,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  that  "  the  claims  of  Don  Carlos  deserved  no 
support.  The  title  of  Queen  Isabella,  established  by  the  act  of  one  king,  had  been 
confirmed  by  his  successor,  as  well  as  by  the  Spanish  Cortes,  expressly  summoned 
to  decide  on  that  question  ;  and  her  majesty  had  been  recognised  by  a  great 
majority  of  the  Spanish  nation.  Whether  she  should  reign  over  them  or  not,  was 
a  question  on  which  it  was  the  business  of  Spaniards  to  decide.  Queen  Isabella 
had  been  acknowledged  by  the  British  government  as  queen  de  facto,  just  as 
Louis  Philippe  had  been  recognised  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's  government, 
after  the  revolution  of  1830."  A  few  days  after,  Lord  Palmerston  deprecated  the 
cruelties  committed  in  Spain  ;  but  remarked — "  It  appeared,  in  history,  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  Spanish  character  to  be  more  reckless  in  shedding  blood  than  any  other 
people  in  Europe :  and  was  it  for  those  who  had  seen  the  soldiers  of  England 
acting  with  the  ferocious  guerillas,  to  make  this  part  of  the  Spanish  character  a 
ground  for  refusing  British  co-operation  ?  He  hoped  the  first-fruits  of  Spanish 
regeneration  would  be  through  a  free  constitution,  to  create  a  public  opinion, 
tending  to  cover  the  faults  which  had  been  ascribed  to  the  national  character." 
On  all  these  discussions,  with  the  exception  of  Poland,  the  initiative  was  taken  by 
the  Tories ;  and  thus  we  have  the  strongest  testimony  as  to  the  liberality  of  Lord 
Palmerston's  policy.  But,  as  regards  Spain,  we  were  under  treaty  obligations ;  and 
the  action  of  our  government  was  sanctioned,  as  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  cor- 
respondence shows,  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  This  course  of  action  was  fre- 
quently assailed  in  parliament,  and  as  frequently  defended  by  Lord  Palmerston, 
by  such  arguments  as  those  contained  in  these  sentences : — "  The  principle  of 
embarking  in  the  contests  of  other  countries,  has  prevailed,  ami  been  acted  upon,  in 
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the  brightest  periods  of  our  history.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the  House  of 
the  active  part  which  was  taken,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  by  English 
subjects,  in  the  contests  then  carried  on  in  the  Low  Countries. 

"  It  is  equally  unnecessary  to  remind  the  House  of  the  enlistment  of  a  large 
body  of  men,  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  to  serve  upon  the  continent,  and  of  the 
still  larger  body  which  went  out  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. — and,  in  both  cases,  the 
levies  were  by  express  permission  of  the  government  of  this  country — to  serve  in 
the  armies  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  In  short,  in  every  war  which  has  taken  place 
in  Europe,  British  subjects  have,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  served  on  that  side 
whose  cause  was  most  congenial  to  their  feelings,  from  the  earliest  period  of  our 
history  down  to  the  present  time.  But  it  has  been  said,  that  where  there  is  a 
law  to  prevent  it,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  government  to  enforce  that  law,  and  to 
punish  the  offenders  who  disregard  its  provisions.  I  presume  no  one  will  deny 
that  these  two  acts  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  were  in  force  at  the  period  when  the 
French  revolution  broke  out.  At  that  period,  Sir,  there  was  an  Irish  brigade 
serving  under  the  King  of  France.  Let  us  see  what  was  the  conduct  of  that 
brigade,  and  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  British  government.  When  the 
republic  was  declared  in  France,  that  brigade  quitted  the  service  of  the  French 
king,  and  came  over  to  this  country ;  when,  instead  of  inflicting  upon  these 
men  the  severe  penalties  authorised  by  law,  his  majesty's  government  formed  out 
of  them  the  regiments  of  Fitzjames,  Conway,  and  O'Connell.  By  tLe  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  be  it  remembered,  they  were  liable  to  the  punishment  of  death.  But 
we  are  then  told,  Sir,  that  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  alters  the  case ;  and  that, 
at  all  events,  we  have  the  power  of  issuing  a  proclamation  to  prevent  indi- 
vidual subjects  of  his  majesty  from  entering  into  foreign  service,  or  of  recalling 
them  if  they  have  gone  abroad.  Now,  Sir,  the  right  honourable  baronet  read 
a  proclamation  which  was  issued  in  1825,  when  Mr.  Canning  was  in  office,  for 
the  purpose  of  calling  back  subjects  of  his  majesty  engaged  in  foreign  service ; 
but  I  would  ask  the  right  honourable  baronet,  whether  he  does  not  know  that  it 
was  perfectly  futile  and  ineffectual,  and  that  many  British  subjects  continued  to 
serve  in  the  Greek  army  after  the  issuing  of  that  proclamation  ?  In  point  of  fact, 
it  was  a  mere  dead  letter.  *  *  *  *  Lord  Bathurst  stated  that  it  had  been 
intimated  to  all  officers  on  half-pay  that  they  were  not  to  embark  in  foreign 
service,  but  that  they  had  persisted  in  doing  so,  utterly  unmindful  of  the  forfeiture 
of  their  half-pay,  which  was  consequent  upon  their  entering  into  the  South 
American  service.  So  the  proclamations  to  our  subjects  in  general,  and  to  our 
officers  on  half-pay,  have  been  equally  and  entirely  ineffectual." 

A  small  debate  at  this  time  deserves  notice,  as  indicating  Lord  Palmerston's 
desire  to  stand  well  with  America.  He,  in  answer  to  Mr.  Hoy,  disclaimed  any 
doubt  of  the  honourable  intentions  of  the  American  government  in  regard  to 
Texas.  The  language  of  the  president  to  Congress  was  most  consistent  with  good 
faith,  and  with  scrupulous  honour  and  delicacy  to  other  powers.  "  It  was  indeed 
true,"  he  said,  "  that  some  of  the  adjoining  states  had  interfered  in  favour  of  the  in- 
surgent faction  in  that  province  ;  but  the  president  had  required  that  those  states 
should  not  only  suspend  their  recognition  of  Texan  independence  till  it  had  been 
demonstratively  accomplished,  but  that  they  should  wait  till  other  powers,  whose 
motives  could  not  be  at  all  suspected,  had  taken  the  initiative."  That  its  annexation 
to  the  United  States  might  be  favourable  to  the  extension  of  slavery,  his  lordship 
admitted  ;  and  "  on  that  ground  it  was  to  be  looked  at  with  extreme  jealousy :  but 
for  that  very  reason  there  were  good  grounds  to  believe  that  the  northern  states  of 
the  Union  would  resist  the  proposed  incorporation."  This  was  not  the  language  of 
an  enemy  to  America  and  its  institutions. 

When^  Palmerston  returned  to  office,  after  the  brief  interregnum  between  Lord 

Melbourne's  first  and  second  administrations,  he  expressed,  in  the  highest  terms,  his 

gratification,  not  only  at  the  success  of  his  own  overtures  of  friendship  and  alliance 

to  France,  but  at  the  fact  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had,  during  his  premiership,  taken 
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up  and  recognised  the  policy  as  a  legacy  from  the  one  government  to  the  other. 
"The  rio-ht  honourable  baronet,"  he  said,  "has  this  night  expressed  sentiments 
•which  did  honour  to  him  individually,  and  which  I  am  glad  to  find  held  by  a 
person  who  has  filled  the  highest  office  in  the  state,  and  who  peradventure  may  be 
called  upon  to  do  so  again.  It  is  satisfactory  to  find  that,  however  parties  in  this 
House  may  differ  upon  questions  either  of  domestic  or  foreign  policy,  there  are 
some  points  at  least  upon  which  both  parties  are  disposed  to  agree.  I  am  glad  to 
hear  the  right  honourable  baronet  express  his  satisfaction  at  learning  that  there 
continues  to  be  an  intimate  alliance  and  union  between  this  country  and  France. 
I  was  glad  to  hear  the  right  honourable  baronet  say  that  the  maintenance  of  that 
union  must  greatly  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  peace.  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  right  honourable  baronet  say  that  he  looked  forward  to  an  enlargement  of  the 
commercial  intercourse  between  the  two  countries  as  a  pledge  of  the  maintenance 
of  that  union,  and  as  a  means  of  making  it  more  firm.  I  was  glad  to  hear  those 
sentiments  coming  from  the  right  honourable  baronet,  and  I  rejoice  that  those 
sentiments  were  cheered  by  the  gentlemen  who  sat  around  the  right  honourable 
baronet,  because  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  express  similar  sentiments  in  this  House, 
which  were  received  by  the  gentlemen  opposite  with  a  cheer  of  a  different 
character,  and  conveying  a  meaning  of  a  very  different  description  from  that  which 
I  have  heard  from  him  this  evening.  It  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  be  taunted  by  the 
honourable  gentlemen  opposite  when  I  expressed  my  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
alliance  between  France  and  England.  I  was  told  that  I  was  sacrificing  the 
interests  of  England  for  the  sake  of  French  alliance ;  that  the  government  ought  to 
pursue  an  independent  system  of  national  policy,  and  not  to  abandon  the  interests 
of  England  in  deference  to  the  government  of  any  foreign  power.  The  right 
honourable  baronet,  however,  has  given  expression  to  juster  sentiments.  In  those 
sentiments  I  cordially  concur ;  and  I  hail  it  as  a  good  omen  to  the  policy  of  this 
country,  that  it  should  be  known  to  foreign  nations,  that  whatever  changes  may 
take  place  in  the  government  of  England,  whatever  party  may  be  destined  to  hold 
the  reins  of  government,  no  change  is  likely  to  take  place  in  those  fundamental 
principles  of  foreign  policy,  by  which  the  ancient  hostility  which  too  long  subsisted 
between  this  country  and  France  is  now  converted  into  a  friendship  destined,  as  I 
believe,  to  be  lasting  and  secure." 

Nor  do  we  find  Lord  Palmerston  attending  solely  to  foreign  politics.  As  a 
friend  of  Huskisson,  he  was  a  free-trader,  and  an  enemy  to  protection.  In 
1833,  he  thus  spoke  of  the  corn-law,  describing  it  as  not  so  advantageous  to  the 
agricultural  interest  as  the  members  of  that  body  are  led  to  believe  it  is : — "  My 
interest  is  bound  up  with  the  prosperity  of  agriculture;  and,  speaking  as  an 
agriculturist,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  I  do  not  think  that  what  is  called  the 
protective  system,  is  so  indispensable  to  the  welfare  of  the  landed  interest  as  they 
suppose  it  to  be.  That  is  the  opinion  of  my  noble  friend  and  myself ;  but  I  defy 
any  man  fairly  to  draw  from  the  expression  of  that  opinion,  the  conclusion  that  we 
are  prepared  to  effect  a  change  in  the  existing  system.  I  am  further  prepared  to 
state,  that  I  do  not  concur  in  many  of  the  arguments  by  which  generally  the 
system  of  protection  is  defended.  I  do  not,  for  instance,  perceive  the  force  of  the 
argument,  that  it  will  be  dangerous  for  this  country  to  depend  on  foreign  countries 
for  the  supply  of  food.  A  great  proportion  of  the  population  of  a  manufacturing 
country  must  depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  the  means  of  subsistence ;  for  if 
the  foreign  market  be  cut  off,  the  manufacturers  will  be  deprived  of  the  commodi- 
ties which  they  receive  in  exchange  for  the  produce  of  their  labour." 

On  ecclesiastical  matters  we  also  find  his  lordship  on  the  side  of  popular 
progress.  In  the  course  of  the  fierce  discussions  respecting  church  property  in 
Ireland,  his  lordship  said — "  It  was  his  distinct  and  deliberate  opinion,  that  it  was 
the  right  of  the  state  to  deal  with  the  trust  of  the  property  of  the  church."  On  a 
subject  somewhat  similar  (the  abolition  of  religious  tests  in  the  universities),  his 
lordship  made  an  excellent  speech,  with  a  very  telling  illustration.  The  following 
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incident  must  have  produced,  or  at  least  might  have  produced,  a  considerable 
impression : — "  These  titles  [university  degrees]  have  a  real  value  with  regard  to 
the  future  prospects  in  professional  life.  We  all  know  that,  with  regard  to  the 
learned  professions  of  physic  and  law,  to  which  many  members  of  the  university 
devote  themselves,  a  degree  is  an  essential  help  to  future  advancement.  I 
remember  having  heard  within  the  very  walls  of  the  university,  in  the  hall  of 
Trinity  College,  a  striking  illustration  of  the  value  of  a  university  degree.  The 
late  Lord  Erskine,  with  that  forcible  and  impassioned  eloquence  with  which  he 
adorned  the  most  trifling  circumstance  upon  which  he  touched,  was  explaining  how 
he  ascribed  all  his  professional  success  to  the  fact  of  his  having  obtained  a  degree 
at  Cambridge.  He  said  that,  having  taken  to  the  law  somewhat  later  in  life  than 
usual,  and  feeling  dispirited  and  disheartened  by  the  long  probation  through  which 
he  should  have  to  pass,  he  was  about  to  renounce  the  profession  in  disgust,  when  it 
was  suggested  to  him,  that  if  he  went  down  to  Cambridge,  and  took  out  the  degree 
to  which  his  previous  studies  had  entitled  him,  it  would  greatly  shorten  his  period 
of  probation,  and  be  of  essential  service  to  him  in  other  respects.  He  went  down 
and  took  his  degree ;  he  was  encouraged  to  persevere  ;  and  he  mainly  attributed  to 
that  degree  the  distinguished  eminence  which  he  afterwards  attained.  If  Lord 
Erskine  had  happened  to  be  a  dissenter,  the  English  bar  would  have  lost  one  of  its 
brightest  ornaments.  This,  then,  is  unquestionably  a  great  grievance  towards  the 
dissenters,  that  they  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  degrees ;  but  it  is  a  still  more 
severe  hardship  as  far  as  the  public  are  concerned,  because  it  checks  the  supply  of 
persons  qualified  to  discharge  those  functions  to  which  they  are  called,  to  the 
service  of  the  community.  But  the  injury  to  the  dissenter  can  be  measured,  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  measure  the  sufferings  of  a  wounded  spirit,  irritated  by  unde- 
served mortification.  The  injury  to  the  public  cannot  be  measured,  because  we 
cannot  know  the  amount  of  talent  diverted  from  its  proper  application,  and  of 
genius  quenched  without  being  allowed  to  shine  in  its  natural  career." 

As  a  specimen  of  Palmerston's  lighter  tone  of  good-natured  raillery,  we  give 
an  extract  in  reply  to  Mr.  Croker,  a  former  colleague  in  unreformed  times,  who  had 
charged  him  with  keeping  back  important  documents  relative  to  Belgium,  not  only 
from  the  House,  but  from  the  conference.  His  lordship,  in  defence,  said — "  The 
right  honourable  gentleman  did  what  in  him  lay,  by  provocation,  accusation,  and, 
what  is  worse,  exculpation — for  I  can  forgive  him  anything  sooner  than  his  entering 
into  a  defence  of  my  conduct — to  draw  me  into  a  discussion  of  the  whole  question. 
Now,  instead  of  entering  into  those  details,  and  those  arguments  and  explanations 
which  must  necessarily  recall  the  whole  of  these  transactions,  which  I  have  already 
told  the  House  that,  as  a  minister  of  the  crown,  I  think  it  my  duty  not  to  do,  I 
will  repeat  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  depart  from  the  decision  I  have  already 
come  to ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  the  right  honourable  gentleman  might  have  acted 
with  greater  advantage  to  the  interests  of  the  country  if  he  had  abstained  from 
introducing  the  subject.  But  it  seems  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  principal  per- 
formers, he  has  been  to-night  allowed  a  whole  benefit  to  himself.  He  has  given  us 
a  display,  part  tragedy,  part  comedy,  part  tragi-comedy ;  and  I  wish  I  could 
encourage  him  by  stating  that  he  sustained  each  portion  with  equal  success.  Every- 
body knows  that  he  is  an  exceedingly  happy  joker — happy  sometimes  in  his  self- 
satisfaction ;  and  while  he  confines  himself  to  the  light  and  comic  strain,  he  makes 
himself  agreeable  to  everybody ;  but  he  must  not  attempt  too  much  versatility. 
He  may  be  a  good  statesman  of  all  work,  but  I  assure  him  he  is  not  a  good  actor 
of  all  work ;  and  in  his  attempts  at  the  heroic  he  is  apt  to  confound  pathos  with 
bathos,  and  to  overleap  the  narrow  bounds  between  the  sublime  and  the  ridiculous. 
I  recommend  him,  therefore,  in  future,  if  he  wishes  to  preserve  his  reputation,  to 
observe  the  rules  laid  down  in  some  of  his  earlier  and  fugitive  productions  in  the 
dramatic  art :  to  cease  to  vex  the  grander  passions  of  the  soul — 

"  '  To  leave  high  tragedy,  and  stick  to  farce.' 
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He  will  thus  yet  afford  much  amusement :  if  it  be  not  very  natural,  it  will  at 
least  be  very  entertaining." 

The  reply  of  Mr.  Croker  was  not  less  happy,  as  it  appears  he  and  Lord 
Palmerston  had  amused  their  leisure  hours  in  ridiculing  and  satirising  some  of  the 
very  men  with  whom  his  lordship  was  now  in  office.  These  squibs  had  long  been 
forgotten.  It  is  impossible,  we  believe,  to  recall  them  now ;  but  the  allusion  to  them, 
on  the  part  of  Mr.  Croker,  was  neat  and  happy.  Nor  did  it  leave  the  slightest 
trace  of  unpleasantness  behind.  When  Mr.  Croker  sat  down,  Palmerston  at  once 
rose,  and  assured  his  right  honourable  friend,  that  when  they  had  thrown  away 
their  foils,  and  had  concluded  the  discussion,  the  reciprocal  thrusts  which  they 
might  have  given  each  other  in  the  debate  would  not  leave  a  wound  behind. 

One  word  more,  and  we  have  done  with  this  subject.  Sir  Archibald  Alison 
tells  us  that  Lord  Palmerston's  foreign  policy  was  due  to  the  pressure  of  suburban 
shopkeepers.  The  suburban  shopkeepers  had  no  vote  when  his  lordship  came 
into  power,  nor  had  they  till  some  time  after.  Lord  Palmerston's  policy  was 
shaped,  not  with  regard  to  popular  applause,  but  with  a  view  to  the  lasting 
interests  of  England  and  her  allies.  He  saw  that  the  reign  of  might  was  over ; 
that  that  of  public  opinion  was  about  to  commence ;  and  he  sided  wisely  with  the 
latter — perhaps  not  to  the  extent  advanced  democrats  desired,  but  certainly  far 
further  than  many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  country  thought  he  should  go.  For 
instance,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  in  1837,  moved  an  address  to  the  king,  praying  "  that 
his  majesty  would  be  graciously  pleased  not  to  renew  the  order  in  council  of  the 
10th  of  June,  granting  his  majesty's  royal  license  to  British  subjects  to  enlist  into 
the  service  of  the  Queen  of  Spain,  which  order  in  council  will  expire  on  the  10th  of 
June  next;  and  praying,  also,  that  his  majesty  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give 
directions  that  the  marine  forces  of  his  majesty  shall  not  be  employed  in  the  civil 
contest  now  prevailing  in  Spain,  otherwise  than  in  that  naval  co-operation  which 
his  majesty  has  engaged  to  afford,  if  necessary,  under  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty." 
In  the  course  of  his  speech,  Sir  Henry  charged  his  majesty's  government  with  com- 
promising the  reputation  of  England  by  the  course  they  had  pursued  during  the 
civil  war  in  Spain ;  and  narrated  the  sufferings  of  the  British  legion  ;  their  ill-treat- 
ment by  the  Spanish  government,  and  their  consequent  insubordination.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  our  interference  was  totally  uncalled  for ;  and  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  attempted  was  considered  humiliating.  Recent  events  have  proved,  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  if  we  conferred  any  benefit  on  the  Spaniards  by  our  assistance 
then,  or  at  any  other  time,  it  was  not  appreciated. 

At  this  time  his  lordship  appears  to  have  been  very  anxious  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  Russia.  Perhaps  it  was  wisdom ;  though  Mr.  D.  Urquhart  always 
maintained  it  was  treason.  People  had  every  reason  to  be  alarmed  at  the  gigantic 
progress  of  Russia.  As  Lord  Dudley  Stuart  reminded  the  House,  in  1836 — "  In 
1721  she  first  acquired  the  territory  upon  which  St.  Petersburg  stood ;  in  1724  she 
gained  Little  Tartary;  and,  in  1725,  she  took  possession  of  the  Crimea.  She 
seized  Odessa  in  1792  ;  and  the  second  partition  of  Poland  gave  her  part  of  Lithu- 
ania in  1793.  In  1795  she  made  more  of  Poland  her  own;  and,  in  1809,  she 
annexed  Finland  and  Lapland.  She  became  mistress  of  Bessarabia  in  1812 ;  in 
1814  she  extorted  from  Persia  all  the  provinces  south  of  the  Caucasus  ;  and,  con- 
tinuing her  career  of  aggrandisement,  in  1815,  her  dominions  were  extended  to  the 
North  Sea.  In  1828,  they  were  pushed  beyond  the  Araxes.  The  year  1829  saw  her 
claim  a  great  extent  of  territory  along  the  Black  Sea,  by  the  treaty  of  Adrianople ; 
and,  in  1832,  she  converted  the  kingdom  of  Poland  into  a  Russian  province. 
Further  concessions  of  territory  had  been  obtained  in  1 834 ;  but,  still  unsatisfied, 
she  was  bent  on  obtaining  Constantinople  and  the  Dardanelles,  and  then  her 
dominions  would  extend  from  the  North  Sea  to  the  Mediterranean."  Such  was 
the  warning  voice  uttered  at  the  very  time  that  Mr.  Raikes  enters  in  his  Diary — 
"  Accounts  from  Constantinople  state,  that  Lord  Ponsonby's  tenacity  for  the  removal 
of  the  Reis  Effendi  has  very  much  cooled  the  sultan's  feeling  towards  England.  He 
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has  indeed,  been  dismissed  under  the  plea  of  ill  health ;  but  Eussian  influence  will 
gain  by  the  misunderstanding."  The  Kussian  emperor  was  not  to  be  mollified  by 
Lord  Palmerston's  dexterity.  His  reception,  in  1832,  of  Lord  and  Lady  London- 
derry, at  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  was  of  a  very  marked  character,  and  studiously 
made  independent  of  the  usual  introduction  through  the  English  ambassador. 
Nicholas  wished  to  show  that  the  nomination  of  Lord  Londonderry  by  the  duke's 
government  would  have  been  highly  agreeable  to  him,  though  countermanded  by 
the  Whigs.  And  without  doing  anything  that  could  give  offence  to  Lord  Durham, 
it  was  remarked  that  he  showed  as  much  firmness  and  decision  in  the  reception  of 
the  marquis,  as  he  did  in  the  rejection  of  Sir  S.  Canning.  The  despot  knew  that 
Lord  Palmerston  was  no  believer  in  despotism  ;  and,  with  one  of  old,  he  might  have 
exclaimed — 

"  Timeo  danaos  et  dona  ferentes." 

The  capture  of  the  Vixen  was  a  further  trial,  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  as  to 
how  far  Lord  Palmerston's  forbearance  would  go.  "  A  ukase  from  St.  Petersburg," 
writes  Mr.  Eaikes,  "  has  declared  the  capture  of  the  English  brig  Vixen,  off  the 
coast  of  Circassia,  legal,  which  seems  to  make  no  impression  on  our  Foreign  Office." 
The  Eadicals  would  have  had  his  lordship  go  to  war.  We  conceive  that  Lord 
Palmerston  wisely  thought  that  it  were  best,  if  possible,  to  make  the  czar  a  friend 
rather  than  a  foe. 

Perhaps  the  best  compliment  paid  to  the  Palmerston  policy  at  this  time,  is  the 
character  of  those  who  deprecated  it.  Mr.  Eaikes,  a  thorough  Tory,  thus  speaks 
of  the  Emperor  of  Austria  in  1838: — "He,  in  fact,  is  nearly  akin  to  an  idiot, 
occupied  with  the  merest  trifles ;  and  it  is  certainly  extraordinary  to  see,  in  this 
age  of  reasoning  and  scepticism,  when  kings  and  princes  are  so  severely  judged, 
an  immense  population  like  that  of  Austria,  quietly  submitting  to  the  sway  of  one 
so  inferior  in  intellect  to  his  lowest  subject." 


CHAPTER    XXXII. 

FURTHER   REFORMS. 

IN  1833,  the  ministers  got  parliament  to  agree  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
of  inquiry.  It  was  their  favourite  mode  of  going  to  work.  It  made  the  public 
believe  they  were  about  to  do  something ;  and  it  found  remunerative  employment 
for  friends  and  relatives.  The  state  of  the  corporations  in  Ireland  having  been 
much  complained  of,  commissioners  were  appointed  to'  inquire  into  the  alleged 
abuses ;  and  a  commission  was  also  issued  for  inquiring  into  the  present  state 
of  the  labouring  classes.  It  is  impossible  to  touch  on  all  the  subjects  which  came 
before  the  reformed  parliament.  A  bill  was  passed  abolishing  thirteen  offices  in 
Chancery,  which  were  nearly  sinecures  ;  and  reducing  others,  whereby  a  saving  of 
£70,000  annually  was  effected.  The  interests  of  commerce  were  attended  to. 
All  tha  laws  relating  to  it  in  the  empire  were  consolidated,  so  as  to  bring  them  within 
the  compass  of  one  volume ;  and  it  was  the  aim  of  the  government  to  invite 
other  states  to  meet,  with  corresponding  enactments,  the  liberal  measures  adopted 
by  England.  ^  A  commission  was  sent  to  France,  which  successfully  recommended 
that  the  prohibitions  on  the  export  of  raw  silk  should  be  removed.  This  concession 
was  held  to  be  of  great  importance  to  the  silk-weavers  of  England.  Careful 
inquiries  were  instituted  as  to  the  condition  of  the  working  classes.  A  mass  of 
valuable  information  was  collected,  which  promised  important  results ;  and  measures 
were  adopted  which  relieved  children  in  factories  from  excessive  labour,  and  for 
their  better  education.  A  commission  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of 
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English  corporations ;  and  the  system  of  self-election,  which  had  prevailed  in  Scotch 
boroughs  for  nearly  four  centuries,  was  entirely  abolished ;  and  thus,  it  was  hoped, 
one  foul  source  of  corruption  destroyed. 

In  1833,  the  Bank  Charter  Act  was  renewed.  It  was  provided,  that  while  the 
Bank  of  England  was  liable  to  pay  gold  on  demand,  the  notes  of  the  corporation 
should  be  made  a  legal  tender  for  all  sums  of  above  five  pounds,  excepting  for  the 
bank  itself  and  its  branches  :  that  one-fourth  of  the  debt  due  from  the  public  to 
the  bank  should  be  repaid,  and  the  company  be  at  liberty  to  reduce  its  capital 
stock  in  the  same  proportion :  that  the  laws  restricting  the  interest  of  money  to 
5  per  cent,  should  be  repealed,  so  far  as  they  affected  bills  of  exchange  not  having 
three  months  to  run  before  they  became  due :  that  the  charter  should  be  extended 
for  twenty-one  years,  from  1834  :  that  all  notes  of  the  Bank  of  England,  issued 
out  of  London,  should  be  made  payable  at  the  place  where  they  were  issued  :  that 
a  weekly  account  of  the  bullion  and  securities,  the  circulation  and  deposits,  should 
be  forwarded  to  the  Treasury :  that,  for  its  exclusive  privileges,  the  bank  should 
pay  £120,000  per  annum,  to  be  deducted  from  the  sum  allowed  for  managing  the 
national  debt.  It  was  found,  also,  contrary  to  the  general  belief,  while  the 
deliberations  connected  with  this  measure  were  in  progress,  that,  as  the  law 
stood,  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  joint-stock  banks  of  deposit  from  being 
established  in  London  ;  not  had  there  been,  at  any  time,  an  enactment  to  that 
effect.  A  declaratory  clause  was  inserted  for  that  purpose ;  and  in  a  little  while  there 
was  a  rage  for  joint-stock  banks — productive  of  no  little  temporary  disaster.  The 
same  year  also  saw  a  renewal  of  the  charter  of  the  East  India  Company.  On  the 
13th  of  June,  Mr.  Charles  Grant  entered  at  length,  in  his  place  in  parliament,  into 
an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  the  commerce  carried  on  with  India  and  China. 
The  resolutions  he  proposed  were  with  the  view  of  opening  the  trade  hitherto 
exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  Company.  They  declared  it  to  be  expedient  that  all 
British  subjects  should  be  at  liberty  to  repair  to  the  various  ports  of  China,  and 
to  trade  in  tea,  and  in  all  the  other  products  of  that  empire  ;  but  subject  to  such 
restrictions  and  regulations,  for  the  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain,  as  should 
be  deemed  proper :  and  a  bill  was  passed  accordingly,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Board  of  Directors  stated,  that  they  "  could  not  contemplate,  without  apprehension 
and  alarm,  the  great  and  important  change  about  to  be  introduced  in  the  system, 
which  had  been  so  long  and  advantageously  acted  upon,  with  regard  to  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government  of  India." 

The  opening  of  the  trade  with  China  soon  led  to  unpleasant  results.  Lord 
Napier  had  been  appointed  superintendent  of  the  British  merchants  at  Canton ; 
and  having  arrived  at  Macao,  proceeded  to  the  factory  at  Canton  without  previously 
obtaining  the  formal  permission  of  the  Chinese  viceroy.  This  led  to  a  very  serious 
remonstrance,  and  a  stoppage  of  the  trade.  Lord  Napier  ordered  two  ships  of  war 
to  advance,  in  order  to  intimidate  the  Chinese  authorities.  The  ships  were  fired 
at  from  the  forts ;  and  as  the  English  returned  the  fire,  many  lives  were  lost : 
however,  the  interdict  on  the  trade  was  removed.  Lord  Napier  did  not  long  enjoy 
the  fruits  of  his  victory,  for  he  died  in  the  following  October. 

In  1834,  parliament  passed  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Bill.  Under  the  old 
system,  enormous  abuses  had  arisen,  and  the  character  of  the  poor  had  materially 
deteriorated.  In  introducing  his  measure,  Lord  Althorp  said — "He  would  only  ask 
the  House  to  consider  the  alternative  which  they  had  to  choose  between  the 
measure  which  he  had  to  propose,  and  leaving  things  in  their  present  state. 
Should  the  frightful  effects  of  the  present  system  proceed  as  they  had  rapidly  done 
— and  that  rapidity  was  likely  to  be  increased — what  would  be  the  result  ?  Already 
some  parishes  had  been  actually  abandoned,  so  heavy  was  the  pressure  of  rates,  and 
so  great  the  evils  of  mismanagement.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  neighbouring 
parishes  were  obliged  to  support  the  poor  of  the  places  thus  deserted ;  and  these 
parishes  were  soon  likely,  through  such  a  state  of  things,  to  be  reduced  to  the 
situation  of  their  neighbours ;  and  thus  pauperism  would  advance  with  increasing 
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strides  throughout  the  land.  He  proposed  at  once  to  stop  the  allowance  system  to 
agricultural  labourers.  His  proposals  were,  that  a  central  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, with  the  requisite  powers,  should  be  appointed,  and  that  they  should  have 
authority  as  to  the  mode  of  relief,  and  the  regulation  of  workhouses.  As  a  check 
against  abuse  of  these  powers,  Lord  Althorp  proposed,  that  any  rule,  order,  or 
regulation  proposed  by  the  commissioners,  should  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  forty  days  before  it  came  into  operation ;  and  during  that  period,  it  would  be 
competent  for  an  order  in  council  to  prevent  it  being  carried  into  effect.  The 
central  commissioners  would  be  empowered  to  frame  the  rules  and  regulations, 
subject  to  the  approbation,  or  rather  the  disapprobation,  of  the  Secretary  of 
State.  They  would  have  power  to  make  specific  rules  and  orders  for  the  regulation 
and  mode  of  relief  for  the  poor  in  separate  districts  and  parishes ;  to  form  unions 
of  parishes,  in  order  to  make  larger  districts ;  to  arrange  classifications  of  the  poor 
in  the  same  or  different  workhouses ;  and  also  to  have  a  general  power  of  control 
in  such  unions  as  might  be  established  without  their  consent,  and  to  dissolve  such 
as  already  existed.  When  the  unions  were  formed,  each  parish  which  they  con- 
tained must  support  their  own  poor,  or  contribute  to  the  general  fund  the  pro- 
portion of  fund  which  it  had  previously  borne  itself.  He  would  further  suggest 
that  the  commissioners  should  have  authority  to  propose  to  parishes,  or  unions  of 
parishes,  that  they  enlarge  their  workhouses,  or  build  new  ones,  as  circumstances 
might  require.  He  further  proposed,  that  in  certain  cases  an  alteration  should  be 
made  in  the  constitution  of  parochial  vestries.  They  were,  at  present,  composed  of 
rate-payers,  and  no  one  else ;  and,  in  many  cases,  a  large  expenditure  was  inflicted 
on  those  who  had  no  vote  in  the  vestry.  He  thought  that,  in  respect  to  raising 
permanent  sums  of  money  for  facilitating  emigration,  and  improving  and 
building  workhouses,  the  landlord,  as  well  as  the  occupier  of  land,  ought  to  have 
a  vote  in  the  vestry.  He  would  further  provide  that  justices  should  not,  in  future, 
have  the  power  of  ordering  parochial  relief  to  persons  in  their  own  hovises ;  and 
thus  the  law  would  be  restored  to  what  it  was  before  1796  :  since  which  time, 
abuses  in  the  management  of  the  poor  had  considerably  increased." 

The  next  topic  adverted  to  was  that  of  settlement.  "  As  it  then  stood,"  con- 
tinued his  lordship,  "  the  law  caused  much  litigation,  and  consequently  much 
expense  to  every  parish  in  the  county ;  and  a  still  worse  effect  of  it  was,  its  inter- 
fering with  the  laws  of  labour.  The  worst  part  of  the  law  was  that  which  gave 
a  settlement  by  living  and  servitude.  He  was  inclined  to  say,  that  every  mode  of 
acquiring  a  settlement  ought  to  be  abolished,  excepting  only  that  given  by  birth 
or  marriage.  It  might  be  urged,  that  it  would  be  a  hardship,  in  the  case  of  a  la- 
bourer who  had  left  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  supported  himself  through  a  long 
series  of  years  by  his  own  industry,  to  remove  him,  when  fallen  into  want  and  decay, 
to  the  place  of  his  nativity ;  but  he  did  not  think,  in  such  a  case,  an  industrious 
man  would  be  likely  to  find  himself  so  destitute  of  friends  as  to  be  exposed  to 
removal.  With  respect  to  the  mode  of  fixing  birth  as  the  test  of  settlement,  he 
must  say  that  the  children  would  follow  their  parents  until  they  were  sixteen  ;  and 
after  that  period  their  settlement  would  be  fixed  at  the  place  of  their  birth.  One 
advantage  meant  to  be  gained  from  this  plan,  would  be  the  simplification  of  the 
system.  The  apprehensions  at  present  entertained  by  the  farmer,  of  hiring  a  man 
for  longer  than  fifty-one  weeks,  lest  he  should  gain  a  settlement,  would  be  at  an 
end  ;  and  therefore  it  would  follow  that  the  farmer  would  not  hesitate  to  employ 
those  who  were  the  best  calculated  to  suit  his  purposes ;  and  consequently  the 
most  deserving  labourer  would  soonest  command  an  engagement.  He  would 
propose,  in  the  measure  he  wished  to  introduce,  that  no  order  of  removal  should 
take  place  until  a  copy  of  that  order,  and  of  the  examination  on  which  it  had  been 
pronounced,  should  have  been  served  on  the  authorities  of  the  parish  to  which  the 
party  should  be  removed." 

The  other  topic  adverted  to  was  that  of  illegitimacy ;  the  law  relating  to 
which,  as  it  then  stood,  his  lordship  considered  "  as  a  direct  encouragement  to  vice 
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and  immorality.  If  a  woman  chose  to  swear  that  she  was  pregnant  with  an  illegi- 
timate child,  the  party  she  named  as  the  father  was,  ipso  facto,  liable  to  be 
committed  to  prison  until  he  could  find  security  for  the  maintenance  and  support 
of  the  child.  Those  he  addressed  must  know  the  difficulty  to  which  a  labourer 
would  be  exposed  in  finding  securities ;  and  that  difficulty  not  being  surmounted, 
the  individual  might  be  in  prison  for  five  or  six  months,  there  to  be  associated  with 
the  very  worst  characters.  Such  a  power  of  imprisonment  he  would  take  away, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  make  the  mother  liable  for  the  support  of  the  child,  in  the 
manner  of  a  pauper  widow.  The  proposed  change,  so  far  from  increasing  demoralisa- 
tion, would  prove  beneficial  in  every  degree,  he  was  convinced." 

In  submitting  his  whole  scheme,  Lord  Al thorp  said — "Ministers  exposed 
themselves  to  the  opposition  of  those  who  pretended  to  be  the  friends  of  the 
labouring  classes ;  but  he  would  fearlessly  assert  that  the  measure  was  designed  for 
the  benefit  of  that  portion  of  the  population  of  the  country.  The  labourer  ought 
to  be  remunerated  for  his  industry  according  to  his  merits,  and  not  on  a  scale 
regulated  by  the  number  of  his  children ;  and,  with  this  change,  the  advantage 
would  be  given  to  the  most  industrious  and  the  most  meritorious.  At  present  no 
difference  existed  between  the  good  and  the  bad  as  to  remuneration,  if  such  could 
be  called  the  subsistence  derived  from  the  abuse  of  the  poor-laws.  He  entirely 
agreed  in  the  sentiment  that  poverty  was  no  crime  ;  but  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
vent it  as  a  misfortune :  and  every  attempt  as  yet  made  to  remove  it,  instead  of 
confining  the  evil  to  those  who  suffered  under  its  chilling  hand,  had  extended  it  to 
almost  every  other  class."  The  second  reading  of  this  measure  was  carried,  in  the 
Commons,  by  a  majority  of  319  against  29. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  Lord  Chancellor  (Brougham)  moved  the  second 
reading  on  the  21st  of  July.  In  the  course  of  his  able  speech,  his  lordship 
entered  into  a  full  historical  view  of  the  subject,  maintaining,  that  "  it  was  not 
till  the  fifth  of  Queen  Elizabeth  that  any  system  of  poor-laws  made  a  compulsory 
provision  for  the  poorest  classes  of  the  people.  It  has  been  said  that  one-fourth  of 
tithes  were  properly  applicable  to  the  bishop ;  one-fourth  to  the  parson ;  one- 
fourth  to  the  repairs  of  the  church ;  and  one-fourth  to  the  sustentation  of  the 
people.  He  admitted  that,  as  far  back  as  the  fifteenth  of  Richard  II.,  an  act  passed 
which  showed  that  the  legislature  then  recognised  the  right  of  the  poor  to  suste- 
nance from  tithes;  and  that  that  principle  had  been  recognised  by  the  judges  of 
the  land  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  ;  and  also  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  the 
reign  of  George  III.  It  was,  however,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  principal 
provision  for  the  poor  out  of  tithes,  was  never  more  recognised  by  practice  than  that 
they  received  charity  at  the  hands  of  the  parson.  The  statute  of  George  III., 
passed  in  1796,  gave  the  industrious  poor  a  right,  by  law,  to  be  supported  out  of 
the  parish  rates  in  their  own  dwellings,  although  contracts  had  been  made  for 
their  maintenance  in  the  workhouses  held  and  established  for  their  reception  in  the 
day  of  distress.  When  the  poor  knew  that  such  a  fund  existed ;  that  they  could 
call  upon  it  for  support ;  and  that  it  was  unnecessary  for  them  to  provide  against 
the  calamities  incident  to  human  life,  as  here  they  had  the  means  already  furnished, 
the  worst  possible  effects  were  produced  upon  their  minds.  The  peasantry  were 
debased  and  vitiated.  The  habits  of  honest  industry,  which  led  them  to  support 
their  families,  their  wives  and  children,  their  fathers  and  mothers,  by  their  own 
industrious  exertions,  were  altogether  banished  from  their  minds.  He  pointed  out 
the  evil  effects  of  the  poor-laws  in  the  wilful  and  direct  encouragement  which  they 
gave  to  improvident  marriages.  The  language  which  such  laws  held  to  persons  in 
humble  circumstances  was — contract  marriage  if  you  please,  and  your  children  shall 
be  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  parish.  It  was  found,  in  many  parishes  where 
there  were  few  poor  people,  that  able-bodied  men  preferred  receiving  a  small 
pittance  from  the  parish,  and  living  in  idleness,  to  receiving  a  larger  sum  in  the 
shape  of  wages,  and  working  for  their  support ;  and  those  who  were  thus  supported, 
were  always  found,  if  not  the  ringleaders,  the  ready  followers  of  every  mischief,  of 
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every  depredation,  and  of  every  villany  that  was  perpetrated  in  their  neighbourhood. 
The  evil*  was  not  confined  to  the  agricultural  districts ;  but  the  very  boatmen  on 
the  Kentish  coast,  who  would  formerly,  in  the  worst  weather,  risk  their  lives  to 
support  their  wives  and  families,  would  not  now  go  out  in  winter.  Their  statement 
•was — '  They  would  do  so  no  more  ;  the  parish  must  support  them  ;  and  they  had  a 
right  to  that  support  as  well  as  others.'  Those  who  were  supported  by  the  parish, 
complained  if  they  were  obliged  to  work  as  much  as  independent  labourers  who 
received  no  support  from  the  parish.  In  many  places,  persons  who  received  parish 
relief  were  considerably  better  off  than  the  honest,  industrious  labourer,  who 
endeavoured  to  support  himself  by  his  own  efforts.  In  some  parts  of  Sussex,  and 
in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  paupers  received  ten  shillings  a  week  for  working  a  certain 
number  of  hours ;  while  independent  labourers,  who  worked  much  longer,  received 
only  twelve  shillings.  In  fact,  it  appeared  that,  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  240 
pauper  labourers  struck  because  they  were  obliged  to  work  as  long  as  other 
labourers ;  and,  after  almost  resorting  to  force,  they  succeeded  in  obtaining  com- 
pliance with  their  demands.  He  did  not  blame  those  men ;  he  blamed  the  bad 
laws  which  produced  such  pernicious  effects.  The  law  of  nature  ordained  that 
a  man  should  support  his  child  :  that  a  son  should  support  his  parent ;  that  those 
who  were  better  off  in  the  world  than  their  other  relations,  should  give  them  aid 
and  assistance  :  but  this  law  told  them  to  do  no  such  thing,  for  it  would  take  that 
duty  upon  itself.  It  made  men  say — as  individuals  had  been  known  to  say — '  I  will 
expose  my  children  in  the  streets  unless  you  order  me  relief  for  them.  I  will  turn 
my  mother  out  of  the  house,  and  place  her  at  the  overseer's  door,  unless  you  give 
me  relief  for  her.' "  His  lordship  showed  that  the  change  of  system  contemplated 
by  ministers  was  in  conformity  with  principles  sanctioned  by  men  of  the  highest 
name.  "  The  law  relating  to  bastardy,  as  it  now  stood,  threw  it  upon  the  man,  to 
avoid  the  offence,  and  visited  him  with  penalties  if  he  committed  it.  The  man 
found  one  enemy  in  the  woman's  breast  to  be  partly  in  his  favour ;  and  that  was 
her  passions :  and  when  that  party  was  beaten,  he  found  another  enemy  ready  to 
surrender ;  and  that  was  her  calculations  :  and  then  came  the  suggestions — '  The  law 
is  in  my  favour ;  if  the  worst  come  to  the  worst,  I  can  make  him  marry  me.  I  am 
not  doing  that  which  is  wrong  itself,  provided  marriage  follows.'  The  law  furnished 
a  soporific  to  lull  her  conscience,  and  enabled  her  to  look  forward  to  a  period  when 
marriage  would  cover  her  fault.  He  therefore  recommended  that  the  woman 
should  be  deprived  of  the  advantage  she  derived  at  present  from  the  law.  Let  the 
disadvantage  be  placed  on  her  side,  and  the  man  would  have  less  chance  to  seduce 
her  from  the  path  of  chastity  and  virtue." 

In  the  upper  House  the  opposition  was  led  by  Lord  Wynford,  who  objected  to 
the  proposed  appointment  of  central  commissioners,  who  were  to  have  the  power  of 
granting  or  withholding  allowances  to  the  poor  ;  of  deciding  whether,  to  get  that 
allowance,  the  pauper  and  his  family  were  to  go  into  the  workhouse  or  not ;  of 
regulating  the  way  in  which  he  was  to  be  fed,  and  in  what  other  way  he  should 
receive  his  miserable  pittance.  "Pass  that  bill,"  exclaimed  his  lordship,  "and  he 
would  say,  the  condition  of  the  poor  of  England  would  be  worse  than  that  of  the 
serfs  in  any  part  of  Europe — worse  than  that  of  the  villeins  who  belonged  to  the 
soil  of  the  kingdom  in  former  times,  or  than  that  of  any  of  the  negro  slaves  in  the 
colonies.  The  salaries  of  the  commissioners  were  to  be  fixed  by  the  crown,  by 
whom  the  appointments  were  to  be  made.  Here  were  permanent  appointments, 
to  be  granted  by  the  executive  ;  and  the  salaries  named,  which  salaries  were  to  be 
made  good  by  the  House  of  Commons.  Carry  out  that  principle  a  little  further, 
and  there  would  be  an  end  to  the  British  constitution."  However,  the  second 
reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  sixty-three— the  contents  being  seventy-six, 
the  non-contents  thirteen.  In  committee  the  bill  was  minutely  scrutinised,  and  its 
principal  provisions  underwent  a  very  minute  examination,  which  was  not  con- 
cluded till  the  4th  of  August.  Shortly  after,  the  measure,  having  encountered 
further  resistance,  was  carried  through  its  last  stage,  and  received  the  royal  assent. 
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For  the  Whig  families,  this  question  of  the  poor-laws  was  not  a  pleasant  one ; 
and  hence  it  was  that  Lord  Brougham  touched  so  lightly  on  the  sustentation  of  the 
poor  out  of  the  funds  provided  for  religious  purposes.  It  is  beyond  doubt  that  we 
owe  the  agricultural  restoration  of  the  greater  part  of  Europe  to  the  monks.  They 
chose,  for  the  sake  of  retirement  and  safety,  secluded  regions,  which  they  cultivated 
with  the  labour  of  their  own  hands.  Of  the  Anglo-Saxon  husbandry  we  may 
remark,  that  the  Domesday  survey  gives  us  some  indication  that  the  cultivation  of 
the  church  lands  was  much  superior  to  that  of  any  other  order  of  society.  Each 
monastery  became  the  central  point  of  civilisation ;  its  lands  were  the  most 
productive ;  its  dependents  the  most  prosperous  of  any  in  the  neighbourhood. 
When,  however,  the  favourites  of  the  crown  obtained  grants  of  the  land  that 
had  constituted  the  property  of  the  monasteries,  they  took  it  discharged,  practically, 
of  the  obligation  to  provide  for  the  poor.  The  princely  domains  which  they 
enjoyed,  and  to  which  they  were  indebted  for  their  social  position  and  political 
power,  originally  supplied  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  fund  to  which  the  poor 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  looking  for  relief.  Of  that  fund  they  had  been  deprived 
by  arbitrary  enactments  and  arbitrary  monarchs  ;  and  it  had  been  found  necessary 
to  supply  another  at  the  expense  of  the  community  at  large ;  which  fund,  as  ve 
have  seen,  had  led  to  the  grossest  abuses.  The  inquiry,  which  resulted  in  the  fram- 
ing of  the  new  poor-law,  disclosed  the  existence  of  a  state  of  habits,  feelings,  and 
morals,  among  the  labouring  classes  in  England  and  Wales,  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  any  other  civilised  country.  At  a  later  period,  a  poor-law  was  introduced 
into  Scotland;  and,  if  we  may  believe  Dr.  Guthrie,  it  has  already  done  much 
to  destroy  the  forethought  and  the  sense  of  independence  which  had  previously 
characterised  the  peasantry  of  Scotland — a  peasantry  whose  "  Saturday  Night," 
as  sung  by  one  of  themselves  nearly  a  century  ago,  is  still  cherished  as  a  picture  of 
parity  and  simplicity  almost  Arcadian ;  and  to  whom  it  had  been  given  pre- 
eminently to  feel — 

"  To  make  a  happy  fireside  clime 
For  weans  and  wife  ; 
That's  the  true  pathos  and  sublime 
Of  human  life." 

On  the  1st  of  August,  1836,  Mr.  Walter,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  for 
a  select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  new  poor-law,  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  rules  for  granting  out-door  relief,  and  the  separation,  in  the 
unions,  of  husbands  from  wives,  and  children  from  parents.  In  a  temperate 
speech,  he  directed  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  arbitrary  character  of  these 
arrangements,  and  the  outrage  they  committed  on  the  feelings  of  the  poor.  Other 
members  spoke  to  the  same  purpose ;  but  Lord  John  Eussell  appealed  to  the 
economists,  representing  that  a  great  saving  had  been  effected  by  the  new  law : 
and  in  a  thin  house,  the  ministers  gained  the  day  by  82  to  46. 

If  we  are  to  believe  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  evidence  taken  by  the 
Whig  commissioners  was  manufactured  for  a  particular  purpose.  Mr.  Doubled;iy 
asserts,  that  all  which  told  strongly  in  favour  of  the  old  Elizabethan  law  was 
omitted,  while  all  which  militated  against  its  policy  was  retained.  He  adds — 
"  That  the  report  and  evidence  upon  which  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act  was 
based  were  garbled,  the  author  asserts  from  direct  personal  knowledge.  The 
evidence  collected  in  the  two  northern  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland 
was  highly  favourable  to  the  old  law,  which  in  these  districts  was  honestly  and 
liberally  worked,  and  with  which  no  one  worth  mentioning  was  dissatisfied. 
The  whole  of  the  commissioners'  report,  with  the  evidence— save  and  except  a 
few  sentences,  amounting  to  only  a  paragraph  or  two  of  no  consequence — was 
accordingly  suppressed  ;  so  that  these  two  counties  were  all  but  ignored,  together 
with  their  population,  their  extensive  commerce,  and  vast  mining  establishments, 
in  the  document  upon  which  parliament  proceeded  to  legislate  on  this  occasion." 
The  measure  thus  formed  was,  in  many  respects,  very  objectionable,  and  bore, 
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as  has  been  often  since  remarked,  with  cruel  severity  against  unavoidable  mis- 
fortune. The  new  arrangement  gave  employment  to  the  supporters  of  the  govern- 
ment; but  this  was  a  recommendation  not  universally  appreciated.  The  character 
of  their  treatment  of  the  poor  much  increased  the  unpopularity  of  the  Whigs 
among  the  humbler  classes.  The  new  union-houses  were  called  Bastilles,  and 
many  perished  of  want  rather  than  enter  them.  It  was  felt  hard,  too,  that  aged 
couples  should  be  separated,  or  that  they  should  be  compelled  to  break  up  their 
home,  and  sacrifice  their  all,  when  they  only  required  a  little  temporary  aid. 
At  length,  dissatisfaction  reached  its  climax  in  1837,  and  the  Times  and  its 
proprietor,  Mr.  Walter,  nearly  carried  the  day.  The  Tories  were  very  angry  with 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  who,  they  said,  at  this  crisis  might  have  raised  himself  and  his 
party  to  the  highest  pinnacle  of  favour,  had  he  taken  a  straightforward  course 
against  this  unpopular  measure ;  but  he  chose  to  stand  forward  as  an  apologist  for 
government,  and  gave  them  a  qualified  support. 

Again  persevering,  Mr.  Walter  moved  that  a  select  committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act,  and  to  report  their 
opinion  to  the  House.  "  The  evils  of  the  system  were,"  he  said,  "  of  two  kinds. 
The  confinement  was  intolerable ;  and  they  who  were  unable  to  bear  it  were  thrown 
out  upon  the  wide  world.  Hence  arose  the  encouragement  to  emigration,  and  all 
the  artifices  used  to  induce  the  poor  to  emigrate.  The  number  of  persons  thus 
driven  from  the  country,  under  the  management  of  the  commissioners,  amounted 
last  year  to  5,140.  It  did  not  appear,  on  the  commissioners'  own  showing,  that 
this  emigration  was  necessary.  They  themselves  contended  that  there  was  no 
superabundance  of  labour  in  the  country.  One  of  the  heavy  evils  of  the  system 
was  the  great  size  of  the  unions.  Originally,  they  were  not  intended  to  comprise 
more  than  five  or  six  parishes  each.  But  now  that  they  were  extended  to  thirty, 
forty,  or  even  fifty  parishes,  it  became  a  day's  journey  for  a  son  to  visit  an 
imprisoned  mother.  Great  stress  had  been  laid  upon  the  improvement  in  wages, 
which,  it  was  expected,  would  be  consequent  on  the  change  of  the  system  of  relief; 
but  little  effect  of  that  kind  had  appeared.  In  two  counties,  he  knew  that  the 
chairman  of  the  quarter  sessions  was  obliged  to  address  the  grand  juries  in  the  way 
of  complaint  upon  this  subject."  Mr.  Walter  was  ably  seconded  by  Mr.  Fielden, 
an  extensive  manufacturer,  who  possessed  abundant  opportunities  of  noticing  the 
working  of  the  new  law,  which  he  denounced  as  false  in  principle,  and  iniquitous 
in  its  provisions.  He  also  charged  the  commissioners  with  gross  mistakes  and 
intentional  falsifications.  In  reply,  Lord  John  Russell  said,  that  his  only  difficulty 
was  to  compress,  within  any  moderate  compass,  the  voluminous  mass  of  evidence 
with  which  he  was  furnished  from  persons  of  all  classes ;  from  the  highest  and 
lowest  ranks ;  from  noblemen  and  landowners ;  from  clergymen,  farmers,  and 
labourers — all  tending,  in  the  strongest  manner,  to  show  the  great  advantage  that 
had  resulted  from  the  measure.  His  lordship  moved,  "  That  a  select  committee  be 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  administration  of  the  relief  of  the  poor,  under  the 
orders  and  regulations  issued  by  the  commissioners  appointed  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Poor-Law  Amendment  Act."  His  lordship  maintained,  that  with  respect  to 
the  workhouse  system,  as  a  test  of  destitution,  the  most  inconceivable  benefits  had 
resulted.  But  it  was  said  to  be  cruel  to  force  the  disabled  and  infirm  into  the 
workhouse.  The  degree  and  manner  in  which  this  had  been  done,  was,  no  doubt,  a 
very  proper  subject  for  inquiry  with  the  committee.  In  the  meanwhile,  however, 
he  could  refer  to  the  returns  which  had  been  received  from  eighty-eight  unions, 
showing  that  the  number  of  in-door  paupers  was  8,850 ;  while  the  number  of 
out-door  paupers  was  54,487.  In  these  eighty-eight  unions,  nine-tenths  of  the 
disabled  and  infirm  received  out-of-door  relief.  This,  then,  was  the  working  of 
that  cruel  system  which  was  driving  every  disabled  poor  person  into  prison. 
He,  however,  believed  that  when  the  new  system  was  brought  into  full  operation, 
out-door  relief  would  be  entirely  abolished,  with  the  exception  of  cases  of  sickness. 
It  ought  not,  he  thought,  to  constitute  a  permanent  part  of  the  system.  As  to  the 
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kind  of  relief  afforded,  his  lordship  quoted  the  return  from  the  Easty  Union,  from 
which  it  appeared,  that  whereas  the  amount  of  annual  payments  for  bastardy  was 
formerly  £300,  there  was  no  instance  of  a  charge  on  that  account :  and  though 
the  amount  of  poor-rates  collected  in  the  twenty-six  parishes,  for  the  year  ending 
1835,  was  £16,900,  the  amount  so  collected,  for  the  year  ending  1836,  was  £8,965. 
The  report  then  went  on  to  state,  that  the  diet  of  the  inmates  of  the  work- 
house was  ample,  wholesome,  and  substantial ;  the  medical  attendance  prompt  and 
considerable ;  the  clothing  suitable ;  and  the  moral  and  religious  improvement 
duly  attended  to.  The  children  of  both  sexes  were,  it  was  added,  reared  and 
trained  in  a  manner  far  surpassing  that  enjoyed  by  the  children  of  independent 
labourers. 

The  committee  met,  and  finally  reported  that  the  introduction  of  the  new- 
poor-law  had  been  attended  with  a  considerable  improvement  in  the  character  and 
condition  of  the  poor.  The  aged  and  infirm  were  relieved,  whenever  they  pre- 
ferred it,  at  their  own  houses,  or  at  the  houses  of  their  friends  and  relations,  and 
their  condition  improved  by  an  increase  of  pay.  The  employment  of  agricultural 
labour  was  said  to  be  greater,  and  the  morals  of  the  labourers  better.  They  had 
become  more  provident,  and  more  anxious  to  get  and  keep  their  places.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  admitted  that  labourers,  with  large  families  under  an  age  fit  for  work, 
felt  severely  the  loss  of  the  allowance  which  they  formerly  received  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  their  children,  and  in  the  payment  of  a  great  part  of  the  rent  of  their 
cottages.  Wages  had  in  some  degree  been  raised,  but  not  more  than  in  proportion 
to  the  increased  price  of  provisions.  The  rent  of  cottages  also  appeared  to  have 
fallen  in  some  instances,  but  not  generally,  or  to  a  great  extent.  With  a  view  of 
meeting  these  difficulties,  the  guardians  seemed  generally  inclined  to  take  into  the 
house  a  certain  number  of  the  children  of  labourers  married  before  the  passing  of 
the  new  law.  This  had  been  done  in  particular  instances,  with  the  permission  of 
the  poor-law  commissioners.  Upon  the  whole,  the  committee  expressed  their 
distinct  opinion  that  the  operation  of  the  new  poor-law  was  satisfactory,  and  ought 
to  be  upheld ;  and  that  they  entertained  no  doubt  of  the  general  wisdom  and 
efficiency  of  its  provisions.  Since  then  abuses  have  grown  up,  and  hardships  have 
been  discovered ;  all  of  which  public  opinion  has  had  the  power — or  supposed  it 
has  had — to  rectify.  At  any  rate  we  hear  nothing  of  the  Bastilles ;  and  no  cry  is 
now  raised  against  the  poor-law  itself. 

Now  that  the  excitement  of  the  conflict  is  over,  it  has  become  evident  that  the 
new  poor-law  failed  to  eradicate  pauperism.  It  is  said  in  London,  at  this  time,  to 
be  actuallyjncreasing.  Last  winter  the  papers  were  filled  with  sad  details ;  and  the 
visit  of  the  "  London  casual"  revealed  terrible  inhumanity  and  neglect.  Such 
things  ought  not  to  be,  in  a  land  which  boasts  such  wealth  and  Christianity  as 
ours.  It  was  calculated,  in  1865,  that  there  was  an  increase  of  pauperism,  to  the 
extent  of  153,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Pancras  ;  and  in  the  parish  of  St.  George  the 
Martyr,  238 ;  while  in  St.  Mary's,  Lambeth,  the  enormous  increase  of  persons 
receiving  parochial  relief,  was  as  much  as  691.  In  the  hospitals  all  the  wards  are 
filled,  and  our  supplementary  charities,  and  relief  organisations,  in  vain  seek  to 
overtake  and  grapple  with  the  disease,  and  distress,  and  pauperism  which  abound 
in  our  midst.  In  some  cases — as  when  a  poor  needlewoman  makes  shirts  at 
fourpence  a  day — it  were  almost  better  that  she  should  give  up  all  attempts  at 
earning  a  living,  and  at  once  betake  herself  to  the  workhouse,  where  she  would 
be  lodged  and  fed  better  than  on  that  scanty  pittance  she  can  lodge  and  feed 
herself.  It  is  little  that  the  parish  may  do ;  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
rates  fall  heavy  on  a  large  class  of  tradespeople  who  are  very  little  better  off  than 
paupers  themselves.  The  parish  cannot  be  expected  to  give  more  than  food, 
clothing,  and  shelter,  in  their  cheapest  and  simplest  form.  After  all,  it  is  difficult 
to  tell  what  to  do.  Man  has  a  right  to  work,  and  to  demand  that  his  wages 
shall  be  such  as  not  merely  to  support  him  in  health  and  strength,  but  as  shall  also 
enable  him  to  do  his  duty  to  his  family,  and  put  by  something  for  a  rainy  day. 
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The  capitalist  goes  into  the  market  to  buy  labour  at  the  cheapest  rate.  In  self- 
defence  he  is  obliged  to  do  so.  But  what  is  the  consequence  ?  Society  is  called 
upon  to  supply  his  deficiencies ;  and  how  great  those  are,  is  attested,  not  merely 
by  the  sums  raised  by  the  poor-rates,  but  by  the  voluntary  subscriptions  and 
enormous  bequests  paid  to  the  princely  charities  of  London.  As  long,  also,  as  men 
are  lazy,  and  intemperate,  and  improvident,  there  must  be  paupers.  Before  the  new 
poor-law  came  into  operation,  the  demoralisation  of  the  poor  seemed  to  have 
reached  its  climax.  It  was  by  them  accepted  as  a  fundamental  truth  that  the  lazy 
had  a  right  to  live  upon  the  industrious — the  drone  upon  the  bee.  For  years  our 
legislature  seemed  to  aim  at  destroying  the  independence  and  self-respect  of  the 
poor  altogether ;  but  now,  in  this  age  of  labour,  people  have  begun  to  think  more 
of  the  labourer,  and  the  labourer  has  begun  to  think  more  of  himself.  He  is  now  a 
member  of  a  union  which  guards  his  rights,  and  relieves  when  in  distress,  or  of  in- 
ferior health.  He  never  sinks  to  the  level  of  the  pauper.  The  people  who  clamour 
for  the  relief  of  the  pauper,  are  generally  as  poor  in  heart  and  spirit  as  in  pocket.  A 
year  or  two  ago,  during  a  severe  frost  in  London,  we  heard  of  great  strapping 
fellows  making  their  five  and  six  shillings  a  day  by  begging,  which  they  preferred 
to  honest  work.  We  have  often  seen  men  and  women  begging  when  they  have 
been  manifestly  the  worse  for  drink ;  and  the  bread  and  meat,  and  clothes  and  alms 
given  to  such,  are  speedily  exchanged  for  more  liquor ;  thus  making  it  evident  how 
vicious  is  the  pauperism  with  which  we  have  chiefly  to  do.  Of  course  such 
people  have  their  difficulties.  Perhaps  they  are  found  dead  in  a  cellar,  or  on  a 
dunghill ;  and  the  world  cries  shame  on  the  hard-hearted  guardians  of  the  poor, 
who  are  supposed,  as  they  bury  him,  to  exclaim — 

"  Rattle  his  bones  over  the  stones, 
"Tis  only  a  pauper,  whom  nobody  owns." 

The  law  of  life  is  inexorable.  "  He  that  will  not  work,  neither  shall  he  eat,"  is 
the  universal  rule.  All  nature,  all  history,  all  reason,  all  revelation,  alike  teach  us 
this.  Yet  we  cannot  allow  even  such  to  die  ;  and  we  are  bound,  if  possible,  to  step 
in  to  save  such  from  the  consequences  of  their  folly  or  their  crime.  Tell  a  man 
that  you  will  care  for  him  when  he  is  old,  or  when  he  has  spent  his  money,  and 
you  must  do  mischief,  and  the  working-man  spends  his  earnings  without  any 
thought  for  the  future.  It  is  not  by  charity,  then,  that  we  remove  pauperism. 
It  is  an  ill  weed  that  grows  apace,  and  which  it  is  hard  to  pluck  up  by  the  roots, 
and  exterminate.  Acts  of  parliament  cannot  effectually  destroy  it;  we  cannot 
put  it  down  by  force.  Let  the  policeman  be  ever  so  energetic — let  the  poor-law 
relieving  officer  be  ever  so  lynx-eyed — let  the  magistrate,  or  clergyman,  or  district 
visitor  be  ever  so  active  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties — the  beggar,  and  the  im- 
provident, and  the  unfortunate  will  turn  up  in  our  streets ;  and,  however  reckless 
and  vicious  they  may  have  been,  we  cannot  suffer  them  to  lie  down  and  die.  But 
we  can  appeal  to  the  self-respect  of  the  working-man — we  can  aid  him  in  his 
efforts  after  independence ;  and  in  proportion  as  we  do  this,  will  the  action  of  the 
poor-law  become  more  humane. 

In  1835,  ministers  dealt  with  the  question  of  municipal  reform.  Com- 
missioners had  been  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  corporations  in 
England  and  Wales ;  and  they  had  collected  a  mass  of  evidence,  tending  to  show 
the  abuses  which  had  found  their  way  into  the  system.  The  corporations  considered 
themselves,  and  were  considered  by  the  community,  as  separate  and  independent 
bodies.  To  maintain  the  political  ascendency  of  a  party,  or  the  influence  of  a 
family,  seemed  to  be  the  object  systematically  pursued  in  the  admission  of  freemen, 
resident  or  non-resident;  in  the  selection  of  the  council  and  magistracy;  in 
the  appointment  of  subordinate  officers  and  the  local  police ;  in  the  administration 
of  charities ;  in  the  expenditure  of  the  corporate  revenues,  and  in  the  manage- 
ment of  corporate  property.  The  perversion  of  municipal  institutions  to  political 
ends,  it  appeared  had  occasioned  the  sacrifice  of  local  interests  to  party  purposes, 
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which  had  been  frequently  pursued  through  the  corruption  and  demoralisation  of  the 
electoral  bodies ;  and  hence  the  argument  for  reform  seemed  irresistible. 

Accordingly,  in  June,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  the 
better  regulation  of  the  municipal  corporations  of  England  and  Wales.  This  bill, 
he  stated,  would  include  183  boroughs,  containing  about  2,000,000  of  inhabitants. 
It  was  intended  that  all  municipal  charters  which  were  inconsistent  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  should  be  wholly  abolished.  One  uniform  system  of  election 
would  be  pursued ;  and,  except  in  a  few  large  places,  the  same  description  of 
officers  would  be  retained.  The  present  rate-payers  of  the  town  were  to  choose  the 
common  council.  He  proposed  that  there  should  be  only  one  body,  consisting  of 
a  mayor  and  common  council,  in  whom  the  powers  of  the  corporation  should  be 
vested.  All  pecuniary  advantages  enjoyed  by  individuals,  and  also  peculiar  rights, 
were  to  remain  to  them  during  their  lives ;  but,  in  future,  no  burgess  was  to  be 
elected  but  in  accordance  with  the  conditions  to  which  he  had  alluded.  Freemen 
were  to  retain  the  advantages  they  possessed  as  such,  but  like  privileges  were  not 
to  be  granted  in  future.  The  mayor  was  to  be  annually  elected,  and,  during  his 
year  of  office,  was  to  be  a  justice  of  the  peace.  All  bodies  instituted  by  local 
acts  were  to  be  abolished,  and  the  preservation  of  the  peace  was  to  be  confined 
to  the  corporations.  In  some  of  the  smaller  places,  it  was  intended  to  do  away 
with  the  corporations  altogether.  Amendments  were  proposed  in  committee ;  but  the 
measure  passed  the  Commons  unmutilated,  and  with  a  majority  of  between 
forty  and  fifty. 

The  Municipal  Corporations  Bill  came  on  for  a  second  reading,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  on  the  28th  of  July,  when,  after  a  discussion  on  the  question  of  permitting 
counsel  to  be  heard  for  petitioners  against  the  measure,  it  was  suffered  to  pass. 
On  the  30th,  counsel  were  heard ;  and  a  long  and  important  debate  followed  on 
the  3rd  of  August,  when  the  Earl  of  Carnarvon  moved  an  amendment,  "That 
evidence  be  taken,  at  the  bar  of  the  House,  in  support  of  the  allegations  of  the 
several  petitions  praying  to  be  heard  against  the  bill  now  before  the  House,  beforo 
the  House  goes  into  committee  on  the  said  bill."  This  amendment  was  supported 
in  a  powerful  speech  from  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  contended  that  no  individuals 
ought  to  be  deprived  of  their  property,  to  which  by  law  they  were  entitled,  unless 
properly  convicted  of  having  so  far  misconducted  themselves  as  to  be  no  longer  fit 
to  be  entrusted  with  its  management;  and  he  stated,  as  his  opinion,  that  the 
report  on  which  the  bill  had  been  founded  was  totally  illegal.  He  called  upon  the 
House  to  stand  on  the  principles  of  justice;  to  defy  public  clamour;  to  act  as 
gentlemen  as  well  as  nobles  of  the  land,  and  without  heeding  consequences ;  and 
then  denounced  the  measure  as  being,  under  the  pretence  of  reforming  municipal 
corporations,  a  party  job,  intended  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  Reform  Bill, 
and  a  step  towards  destroying  Conservative  influence.  The  Duke  of  Wellington 
also  supported  the  amendment,  which,  however,  was  carried  by  124  to  54. 
The  House  therefore  proceeded  to  hear  evidence,  which  was  continued  from 
day  to  day;  and  the  bill  was  allowed  to  go  into  committee  on  the  12th,  On  the 
13th,  a  debate  ensued  on  an  amendment  being  proposed  by  Lord  Lyndhurst, 
"That  the  rights  in  common,  as  now  enjoyed  by  freemen,  should  not  only  be 
continued,  but  that  they  should  descend  to  those  who  come  after  them ;"  which 
was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  others,  and  opposed  by  Lords 
Melbourne,  Brougham,  Plunket,  Radnor,  and  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne.  Never- 
theless, it  was  carried  against  ministers  by  a  majority  of  ninety-three. 

Thus  stimulated  by  success,  the  opposition  essayed  another  passage  of  arms. 
Lord  Lyndhurst  again  moved  an  amendment,  which  was  as  follows : — "  That  the 
rights  as  freemen,  guaranteed  to  them  by  the  Reform  Bill,  should  be  protected." 
This  also  was  carried.  He  then  proposed  a  clause  to  the  effect,  that  instructions 
should  be  given  to  the  different  town-clerks,  to  make  out  a  list,  before  the  25th  of 
October  next,  of  the  persons  entitled  to  vote  in  the  several  boroughs,  and  also  for 
providing  for  the  future  admission  of  all  who  shall  become  entitled  to  their 
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freedom  by  birth,  marriage,  or  servitude.  This,  also,  was  adopted,  as  well  as  an 
amendment  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  allowing  the  boundaries  to  remain  as  they 
were  until  parliament  should  otherwise  determine.  As  the  clauses  came  under 
consideration,  other  changes  were  suggested  by  the  opposition,  and  carried  against 
ministers  whenever  they  ventured  on  a  division. 

These  successes  cheered  the  hearts  of  the  Tories.  It  appears  that  the 
proceedings  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  were  not  at  first  approved  of  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel  or 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  seems  that  his  grace  was  not  desirous  of  committing 
himself  to  active  opposition  to  government  when  no  important  advantage  could  be 
obtained ;  but,  as  on  previous  occasions,  others  could  not  restrain  their  ardour  for  a 
contest  when  a  triumph  was  possible,  even  though  they  may  have  been  aware  that 
it  would  prove  a  barren  one.  Hence  the  interest  in  the  proceedings,  recorded 
above,  was  almost  equal  to  that  created  by  those  on  the  Eeform  Bill  in  certain 
circles,  and  undoubtedly  did  some  damage  to  the  government,  who  expected 
considerable  gains  if  the  Municipal  Keform  Bill  was  carried.  The  Marquis  of 
Londonderry  writes  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  this  crisis — "  We  are  going  on 
with  our  examination  de  die  in  diem.  As  you  will  see  from  the  papers,  every  case 
has  proved,  incontrovertibly,  the  partiality  and  misconduct  of  the  nineteen  Whig 
commissioners ;  and  I  think  the  House  and  the  public  are  well  satisfied  of  the 
jobbing  course  which  those  gentlemen  have  pursued  for  the  Whig  government's 
object — viz.,  to  get  together  all  they  could  amass  of  evidence,  no  matter  .how  bad  or 
incorrectly  founded,  provided  it  bore  upon  their  side  of  the  question,  and  told  against 
the  corporations.  I  hear  the  duke  declares  he  is  now  satisfied  that  the  course 
pursued  by  Lyndhurst  was  the  best.  He  is,  however,  reserved ;  and,  if  he  stated 
the  above,  I  know  him  too  well  to  believe  that  he  likes  in  anything  to  be  overruled. 
It  is  supposed,  by  Saturday,  sufficient  evidence  will  be  procured  to  make  us  decide 
on  taking  a  line  against  legislating  on  this  report  of  the  committee.  We  shall 
then  go  to  reject  and  amend  all  clauses,  and  send  it  back  to  the  Commons,  when,  it 
is  supposed,  after  our  searching,  and  certainly  just,  proceeding,  the  House  of 
Commons  will  be  forced  to  adopt  the  greater  part  of  our  alterations.  So  the  case 
stands  now.  But  it  alters  from  day  to  day.  Peel  is  not  at  all  satisfied,  I  hear,  at 
our  course."  A  great  meeting  of  the  opposition  was  held  on  the  10th,  at  which 
the  utmost  unanimity  prevailed.  On  the  17th,  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  writes — 

"  All  you  say  about  the  bill  is  too  true.  B ,  W ,  and  E ,  play  Peel's 

game ;  and  we  shall  end  in  so  modified  a  plan,  that  the  Commons  will  take  it  as 
a  first  step ;  and  really  there  is  no  party  thatj,!  see  willing  to  take  the  government. 
If  Melbourne  resigned,  and  Peel  was  called  on,  I  doubt  if  the  latter  would  accept, 
and  run  the  risk  of  a  dissolution." 

On  the  25th  the  Municipal  Corporation  Bill  was  committed,  when  Lord 
Devon  proposed-  an  amendment,  which  was  carried  without  a  division.  Lord 
Lyndhurst,  a  second,  with  a  division  that  left  the  government  again  in  a  decisive 
majority — they  only  bringing  forward  36  votes  against  104.  Lord  Lyndhurst 
moved  another  important  amendment,  which  was  also  acceded  to ;  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  clauses  was  suffered  to  pass.  On  the  27th,  Lord  Melbourne  made 
another  struggle  for  the  integrity  of  the  Corporation  Bill ;  but  was  defeated  by  160 
against  89  ;  and,  in  its  amended  form,  it  passed  the  third  reading.  In  vain  Lord 
Londonderry  tried  to  calculate  the  future.  "All  seems  mystery,"  he  writes,  "as  to 
what  the  government  will  do.  Holmes  says  they  are  preparing,  and  positively 
will  resign.  I  think  Melbourne's  manner  indicates  great  apathy  and  arrogance ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  of  opinion  he  will  be  satisfied  with  the  Corporation 
Bill  as  we  have  doctored  it," 

But  the  Lords  had  been  getting  on  too  fast ;  and  there  was  a  danger  of  a 
collision  with  the  Commons.  A  meeting  had  to  be  held,  therefore,  at  Apsley 
House,  and  a  plan  of  action  agreed  on.  The  duke,  as  usual,  was  cautious — not 
disposed  to  go  further  than  he  could  see  his  way  clearly ;  but  keeping  his  force  at 
hand  ready  for  a  demonstration  whenever  one  could  be  made  with  real  advantage. 
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The  crisis  was  one  of  deep  interest ;  the  House  of  Peers  evidently  intending  not  to 
give  way ;  and  the  House  of  Commons,  though  extremely  impatient  of  the  restric- 
tions imposed  upon  their  legislative  functions,  undecided  as  to  defiance  or 
conciliation. 

On  the  31st,  the  Lords'  amendments  on  the  Municipal  Corporations  Bill  were 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell,  who  pro- 
posed some  alterations.  A  discussion  followed,  which  lasted  till  the  2nd  of 
September,  when  a  committee  was  appointed  to  draw  up  reasons  for  a  conference 
with  the  House  of  Peers,  setting  forth  why  their  amendments  were  not  adopted  by 
the  Commons.  The  Lords  insisted,  and  their  amendments  were,  after  some  dis- 
cussion, passed.  It  was  complained,  by  some  of  the  Radicals,  that  the  bill,  as 
amended  in  the  upper  House,  had  really  been  spoiled  and  mutilated;  and  Mr. 
Roebuck  thought  it  too  much  for  his  patience,  that  "  the  real  representatives  of  the 
people  should  submit  to  insults  from  so  weak  a  body  as  the  House  of  Lords— a  body 
which  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  Commons  to  crush."  Still  the  tone  of  both  Whigs 
and  Radicals  was  not  so  violent  as  had  been  anticipated,  though  Hume,  O'Connell, 
and  Grote  took  part  in  the  discussion.  Lord  John  Russell,  while  he  objected  to  the 
language  used  by  the  Peers,  and  to  some  of  the  changes  they  had  made,  and 
especially  to  the  appointment  of  town-clerk  and  aldermen  for  life,  still  thought 
that  the  measure  would  effect  desirable  changes.  The  bill,  as  amended,  being 
returned  to  the  Peers,  the  amendments  made  by  the  Commons  were  agreed  to,  with 
some  exceptions,  though  the  Peers  still  retained  their  original  amendments,  pro- 
viding that  justices  should  be  named  directly  by  the  crown,  and  that  a  division  into 
wards  should  begin  with  boroughs  containing  6,000  instead  of  9,000  inhabitants. 
The  Commons  finally  agreed  to  the  bill  as  returned  to  them ;  and  though  it  was 
far  from  satisfying  many  of  the  friends  of  reform,  it  was  generally  considered  by 
no  means  the  inefficient  measure  some  of  them  maintained  it  had  been  reduced 
to  by  the  labours  of  the  Peers. 

The  conduct  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  at  this  time,  we  are  told,  caused  dissatisfaction 
among  some  of  his  party ;  for  he  totally  abandoned  several  of  the  important  amend- 
ments which  had  been  carried  in  the  upper  House.  This  embarrassed  the  Duke  of 
Wellington ;  but  the  Conservative  peers,  who  were  responsible  for  these  changes  in 
the  measure,  were  not  disposed  to  surrender  them.  The  ultras  were  in  a  fix. 
Their  consternation  is  thus  described  by  one  of  them.  Lord  Londonderry  writes — 
"You  will,  probably,  get  more  ample  accounts  than  I  can  give.  Peel  has  thrown 
the  Lords  over.  The  question  is,  are  we  to  yield  to  him  as  Conservative  leader,  or 

be  firm  ?     I  hear,  from  D of  C ,  to-night,  L is  firm,  and  that  H.  R.  H. 

will  be  so.     The  Duke  of  W is  in  a  great  dilemma  how  to  act :  his  inclinations 

go  one  way ;  his  friends  push  him  the  other." 

In  1836,  the  Irish  Municipal  Corporations  Reform  Bill  came  on  for  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Lords.  An  amendment  to  the  address,  deprecating  a  measure  of 
the  kind,  was  carried,  on  the  motion  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  When,  in  the 
Commons,  the  second  reading  was  proposed  by  Lord  John  Russell,  Lord  Francis 
Egerton  moved  an  amendment,  instructing  the  committee,  while  providing  for  the 
abolition  of  corporations,  to  make  such  arrangements  as  might  be  necessary  for 
securing  the  efficient  and  impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  the  peace  and 
good  government  of  cities  and  towns  in  Ireland.  He  asserted,  that  it  had  lately 
become  notorious,  that  a  most  unfair  advantage  had  been  taken  of  the  English 
measure  to  pack  the  town  councils  with  political  partisans,  by  whom  justice  was  as 
much  considered  as  good  government;  and  as  the  result  of  this  measure  in  Ireland 
must  create  an  enormous  increase  in  the  influence  of  the  Irish  agitators,  such  an 
amendment  was  loudly  called  for.  Though  it  was  eloquently  supported  by  Sir 
Kobert  Peel,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir  James  Graham,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  others, 
ministers  gained  a  majority  of  sixty-four.  On  the  third  reading,  the  numbers 
were— for,  260;  against,  199.  On  the  18th  of  April,  the  second  reading  passed 
the  Lords.  When  the  House  went  into  committee  on  the  bill,  Lord  Fitzgerald 
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moved,  as  an  amendment,  "  That  it  be  an  instruction  to  the  committee  that  they 
have  power  to  make  provision  for  the  abolition  of  such  corporations,  and  for  such 
arrangements  as  may  be  necessary,  on  their  abolition,  for  securing  the  efficient  and 
impartial  administration  of  justice,  and  the  peace  and  good  government  of  cities 
and  towns  in  Ireland."  Lords  Holland  and  Brougham  defended  the  government 
measure.  Lord  Melbourne  rather  indignantly  contended  that  it  would  be  better 
to  go  into  its  consideration,  and  assured  the  House  that  they  would  be  taking  a 
very  imprudent  step  if  they  sanctioned  the  amendment.  Nevertheless  they  did  so, 
by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one.  Ministers  were  in  a  minority  of  eighty-four. 
Further  progress  was  made  on  the  9th  of  May,  when,  in  answer  to  Lord  Lyndhurst's 
appeal  to  the  Peers  to  put  down  agitation,  and  thwart  the  efforts  of  those  base  men 
who,  for  their  own  purposes,  kept  Ireland  in  a  state  of  tumult  and  turmoil,  all  the 
obnoxious  clauses  were  struck  ont.  On  the  18th  ministers  made  another  fight,  and 
were  beaten.  The  Commons  sent  back  the  bill,  with  the  obnoxious  clauses  re- 
inserted. A  conference  between  the  two  houses  followed ;  and,  on  the  27th,  Lord 
Melbourne  again  brought  the  bill  under  the  consideration  of  the  Lords,  when  the 
Duke  of  "Wellington  and  Lord  Lyndhurst  insisted  on  the  previous  alterations  being 
affirmed  :  and,  on  a  division,  ministers  were  left  in  a  minority  of  sixty-four.  On 
the  30th,  Lord  Ellenborough  presented  to  the  House  the  report  of  the  committee 
appointed  for  drawing  up  reasons  for  disagreeing  with  the  Commons,  which  were 
adopted.  On  the  18th  of  July,  another  defeat  of  the  government  occurred  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  when  the  amendments  of  the  Commons  on  those  of  the  Lords  were 
negatived  by  a  majority  of  nearly  two  to  one.  The  contest  was  still  pertinaciously 
continued.  On  the  llth  of  August  there  was  a  conference  between  committees  of 
the  two  houses  respecting  their  differences;  after  which  there  was  a  debate  in  the 
Lords,  when  ministers  were  again  defeated.  Another  conference  followed,  without 
any  satisfactory  result.  Lord  John  Eussell  felt  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
a  motion  that  the  Lords'  amendments  be  read  that  day  three  months  ;  and  the  bill 
was  abandoned. 

One  more  effort  was  made  to  pass  this  unfortunate  bill  in  1837.  On  the  17th 
of  February,  it  came  on  for  a  second  reading  in  a  very  small  House,  when  Mr. 
Scarlett  proposed  a  clause  giving  to  all  burgesses  in  boroughs  the  power  to 
elect  aldermen  ;  which  was  opposed  by  the  Attorney-general,  and  defeated  by  93 
to  34.  Other  amendments  were  proposed,  but  negatived  without  a  division ;  and 
the  bill  was  committed.  On  the  20th,  Lord  Francis  Egerton  renewed  his  motion 
of  last  year,  which  occasioned  a  three  days'  debate,  when  all  the  strength  the 
government  could  display  was  produced,  and  they  obtained  a  majority  of  eighty. 
After  a  two  days'  debate,  the  third  reading  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  fifty-five. 
In  the  Lords  the  bill  met  with  the  same  kind  of  treatment  which  it  had  received 
before.  On  the  12th  of  April,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  carried  an  amendment, 
proposing  the  consideration  of  the  bill  to  June  the  9th.  When  that  day  arrived, 
another  postponement  was  moved  by  Lord  Lyndhurst ;  and  notwithstanding  the 
ministers  put  forth  all  their  strength,  they  were  beaten  by  205  to  119.  This  quiet 
and  somewhat  contemptuous  way  of  getting  rid  of  an  obnoxious  measure,  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  was  submitted  to,  show  how  weak  the  government  had 
become. 

We  are  in  danger  of  forgetting  the  naval  reforms  instituted  by  Sir  James 
Graham ;  yet  they  must  not  be  altogether  lost  sight  of.  When  the  Whigs  came 
into  office,  Sir  James  abolished  nine  salaries  in  the  navy  department,  of  from 
£800  to  £1,000  a  year,  besides  reducing  forty  or  fifty  unnecessary  offices.  Nor  was 
this  all :  the  constitution  of  the  department  was  full  of  anomalies.  The  Board  of 
Admiralty,  reconstructed  by  patent  on  every  change  of  administration,  was  held  re- 
sponsible to  parliament  for  the  due  application  of  all  sums  voted  annually  for  its 
service — for  its  efficiency  in  peace  and  war.  But,  in  reality,  the  navy  and  vic- 
tualling Boards,  although,  theoretically  speaking,  sub-departments,  had  come  to 
be,  in  many  essential  respects,  independent.  Under  this  system,  fraud,  robbery, 
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and  extravagance  of  all  kinds  had  been  perpetrated.  Sir  James  Graham  abolished 
the  navy  and  victualling  Boards,  so  that  everything  connected  with  the  service 
would  be  under  the  complete  control  of  one  Board ;  and  the  chief  officers  of  the 
department  would  be  appointed  permanently,  or  as  long  as  they  performed  their 
duties  properly.  Instead  of  four  commissioners  with  the  First  Lord,  Sir  James 
proposed  five — one  to  preside.  A  more  efficient  system  of  audit  was  introduced. 
Sir  Eyan  Martin,  whose  presidency  of  the  navy  Board  this  bill  was  to  bring 
to  an  end,  could  not  be  expected  to  approve  of  the  contemplated  change.  He 
pronounced  the  scheme  impracticable;  and  by  reference  to  details,  endeavoured 
to  prove  the  perfect  efficiency  of  the  old  system,  and  the  certain  failure  of  the 
new,  if  it  should  ever  be  tried.  Mr.  Cooper,  Mr.  Keith  Douglas,  Sir  George 
Clark,  and  Sir  George  Cockburn,  expressed  similar  opinions.  But  the  bill  passed 
nevertheless.  The  imprisonment  of  seamen  was  in  a  manner  done  away  with. 
A  few  fio-ures  show  the  result  of  Sir  James's  labours.  In  1830,  the  navy 
estimates °were  £5,594,955  ;  in  1832,  they  were  reduced  to  £4,878,634;  and  those 
for  1833  had  been  further  reduced  to  £4,658,134.  In  1834,  a  still  further 
•saving  was  achieved,  to  the  extent  of  £180,000.  This  retrenchment  had  been 
effected  chiefly  in  the  dockyards,  where  the  number  of  men  employed  had  been  at 
length  brought  within  the  limit  of  6,000,  prescribed  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington's 
administration.  Sir  James  had  a  difficult  task  to  perform,  as  he  had  to  please  the 
people,  and  not  to  give  offence  to  "  the  sailor  king,"  as  William  IV.  loved  to  be 
termed.  He  was  especially  susceptible  on  every  point  connected  with  the  navy. 
Sir  James,  however,  succeeded.  Upon  the  whole,  it  must  be  admitted  that  his 
success  was  great ;  and,  during  his  administration  of  the  navy,  he  fairly  earned  his 
high  character  for  official  ability — an  ability  rare  at  that  time  in  public  life. 


CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

CHANGES   UNDER   WILLIAM   IV. 

WE  have  referred  to  the  principal  events  which  characterised  the  reign  of 
William  IV.  Before  we  quite  leave  this  part  of  our  subject,  a  few  additional 
particulars  may  be  noted  here. 

In  the  first  place,  Lord  Althorp  no  longer  leads  the  House  of  Commons,  where 
for  many  years  he  had  occupied  an  exalted  position.  In  1819  and  1820,  his 
lordship,  recently  a  widower,  •  seldom  visited  society,  but  was  a  constant 
attendant  in  the  House,  worked  hard  in  committee,  and  entered,  with  freedom 
and  affability,  into  communication  with  all  who  knew  him  upon  the  subject  of 
legislative  discussion.  He  had  recently,  writes  Mr.  Torrens,  in  his  Life  of  Sir 
J.  Graham,  broken  up  his  establishment  in  Pall  Mall,  and  resumed  his  former 
chambers  in  the  Albany,  where  he  continued  to  reside  many  years.  His  time 
and  attention,  while  in  town,  were  almost  devoted  to  political  study  and  attendance 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  In  debate  he  took  comparatively  little  part  at  this 
time,  possessing  few  of  the  qualifications  for  distinction  as  a  speaker,  and  being 
wholly  devoid  of  the  ambition  to  shine.  Of  statistical  inquiry  Lord  Althorp  was 
especially  fond ;  and  his  chief  delight  was  in  agriculture,  and  the  management 
of  land.  On  these  subjects  his  lordship  spoke  with  an  animation  almost  bordering 
on  enthusiasm.  He  had  acquired,  by  his  marriage,  a  considerable  estate  in  Notting- 
hamshire, where  he  usually  resided  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and  where  he 
occupied  himself  with  the  varied  practical  details  of  experimental  farming.  Here, 
too,  his  talent  for  arithmetic,  which  had  at  first  shown  itself  by  his  attainment  of 
distinction  at  Cambridge,  enabled  him,  with  little  effort,  to  keep  exact  account  of 
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all  his  outgoings  in  wages,  purchase  of  stock,  &c.,  and  of  in-comings  when  the 
produce  of  his  farms  was  sent  to  market.  He  subsequently  convinced  himself  that 
he  had  lost  money  by  his  experiments  in  tillage ;  but  it  was  his  delight  to  tell  how 
successful  he  had  been  as  a  cattle  farmer ;  and  to  the  latest  period  of  his  life  he  con- 
tinued to  derive  the  greatest  enjoyment  from  the  breeding  and  rearing  of  stock. 
A  friend,  whom  he  had  not  seen  for  some  years,  visited  him,  on  one  occasion,  at 
Wiseton,  They  had  long  sat  together  in  parliament,  and  their  first  talk  naturally 
fell  upon  the  public  topics  of  the  day.  But  after  a  short  time,  his  lordship  ex- 
claimed— "  You  are  anxious,  I  am  sure,  to  see  my  new  stock ;  let  us  go  and  look  at 
them."  And  so  saying,  he  led  the  way  to  his  grazing-fields  :  nor  was  it  until 
every  yearling  of  quality,  and  high-bred  bull,  had  been  viewed  and  criticised,  that  he 
thought  of  reverting  to  public  affairs.  The  genuineness  and  simplicity  of  character 
of  such  a  man  rendered  him  a  valuable  guide  and  counsellor.  His  mind  moved 
slowly ;  and  because  he  was  conscientious,  he  was  cautious  in  expressing.  He  did 
not  aspire  to  lead  ;  but,  in  time,  leadership  was  thrust  upon  him.  In  1827,  he  was 
placed  in,  or  rather  driven  to,  the  front  rank  by  his  distrust  of  Canning.  "  If,"  he 
used  to  say,  "Canning  really  thinks  with  us,  why  does  he  not  resign?  Catholic 
emancipation  could  then  be  no  longer  resisted,  and  other  great  reforms  would 
inevitably  follow.  I  suspect  that  he  courts  us  merely  for  our  votes ;  and  as  soon 
as  he  can  do  without  them  he  will  fall  back  on  the  Tories,  and  leave  us  only 
the  shame  of  having  been  his  dupes."  In  1830,  he  was  formally  installed  as  leader 
of  the  Whigs.  Up  to  this  time  he  had  invariably  declined  the  honour.  At  length, 
Mr.  Portman,  accompanied  by  Sir  F.  Lawley  and  Mr.  Pendennis,  waited  on  him 
to  urge  the  point ;  and  received  for  answer,  that  if  they  could  get  forty-five 
members  to  concur  with  them  by  the  following  Saturday,  he  would  consider  the 
point.  But  he  made  it  a  preliminary  condition  that  he  should  first  communicate 
with  Lord  John  Eussell,  Sir  James  Graham,  and  Mr.  Brougham,  without  whose 
approval  he  certainly  should  not  take  any  decisive  step.  That  approval  was 
cordially  given  ;  and  more  than  the  required  number  assembled  at  the  appointed 
time  to  salute  him  as  their  chosen  chief.  He  was  asked  by  one  of  those  present, 
whether  any  communication  had  taken  placs  with  Mr.  Huskisson  on  the  subject 
which  had  drawn  them  together?  He  replied,  with  his  usual  directness  and  sim- 
plicity, that  there  had  been  nothing  of  the  sort.  Upon  this,  Sir  James  Graham 
stated,  that  acting  only  as  an  individual,  he  had  thought  it  right  to  apprise 
Mr.  Huskisson  of  what  was  in  contemplation  ;  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able  to 
give  the  assurance,  that  the  proceedings  in  which  they  were  then  engaged  were 
in  no  way  calculated  to  diminish  the  probability  of  their  being  able  to  act,  on 
various  questions,  in  concert  with  that  gentleman  and  his  friends.  Arrangements 
were  subsequently  made  for  the  supervision  of  the  government  measures.  Lord 
Althorp  and  four  other  gentlemen  engaged  to  consider  the  various  topics  likely 
to  arise  in  parliament  at  least  once  a  week,  and  no  independent  action  was  to  be 
taken  without  their  cognizance.  In  office  he  was  much  stimulated  and  strengthened 
by  his  more  daring  and  ambitious  colleague,  Sir  James  Graham.  Yet  it  must  be 
admitted  that  his  first  budget  was  a  failure. 

With  regard  to  the  Reform  Bill,  Lord  Althorp  was  prepared  to  go  further 
than  his  colleagues.  When  Lord  Durham  proposed  the  adoption  of  the  ballot, 
Lord  Duncannon  avoided  pronouncing  any  opinion  until  he  had  consulted  Lord 
Althorp,  whose  directness  of  purpose,  dispassionate  earnestness,  and  shrewd- 
ness of  perception,  he  was  peculiarly  fitted  to  appreciate.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  probably,  by  this  time,  began  to  understand  how  little  dependence 
could  be  placed  on  William  IV.'s  assurance,  that  he  was  "quite  in  favour  of 
Reform ;  "  and  seeing  that  the  sole  chance  of  carrying  the  measure  lay  in  making  it 
such  as  would  from  the  outset  command  an  irresistible  amount  of  popular  support, 
he  told  Lord  Duncannon  by  all  means  to  make  the  ballot  a  part  of  the  plan. 

One  can  quite  believe  the  story  told  by  Haydon  as  to  Lord  Althorp's  readi- 
ness to  resign  office.  When,  in  May,  1834,  the  Lord  Advocate  (Jeffrey)  called 
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upon  Lord  Althorp,  to  ask  what  he  should  do  about  his  resignation,  his  reception 
was  as  follows : — "  Lord  Althorp's  secretary  could  not  give  him  any  information, 
and  Lord  Althorp  desired  he  would  walk  up-stairs.  Up  Jeffrey  walked.  Lord 
Althorp  had  just  done  washing,  and  one  arm  was  bare  above  the  elbow,  and  rather 
hairy.  His  razor  was  in  the  other,  and  he  was  about  to  shave.  'Well,  Mr. 
Advocate,'  said  his  lordship,  '  I  have  the  pleasure  to  inform  you  that  we  are  no 
longer  his  majesty's  ministers.  We  sent  in  our  resignations,  and  they  are 
accepted.'  When  they  returned,  Jeffrey  called  again.  Lord  Althorp  was  looking 
over  his  fowling-piece,  and  said  io  Jeffrey,  '  Confound  these  political  affairs ! — all 
my  locks  are  got  out  of  order,'  in  his  usual  grumbling,  lazy  way.  Haydon  was 
told  this  anecdote  by  Lord  Jeffrey  himself." 

"  My  good  uncle,"  writes  the  Marquis  of  Londonderry  to  the  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, "  Lord  C ,  tells  me,  he  knows  Althorp  is  only  waiting  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  cut  and  run."  Who  can  wonder  at  it !  Farming  must  have  been  a  far 
pleasanter  business  for  his  lordship  than  politics;  and  the  breezy  plains  of  North- 
amptonshire far  more  salubrious  than  the'-  Heated  and  angry  atmosphere  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  Lord  Althorp  was  of  Wordsworth's  way  of  thinking — 

"  Sweet  is  the  lore  that  nature  brings." 

At  Oxford  University  there  was  a  grand  political  demonstration,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  installation  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  which  much  cheered 
and  animated  the  Conservative  party. 

The  Court,  we  read,  was  much  occupied  this  summer  with  a  grand  musical 
festival,  that  had  been  for  some  time  in  preparation,  and  which  the  king,  the 
queen,  nearly  all  the  royal  family,  and  most  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  in  London 
encouraged.  The  interior  of  the  ancient  minster  was  fitted  up  with  seats  on  the 
floor  of  the  nave,  within  the  aisles,  and  with  raised  galleries  and  orchestra  ;  opposite 
to  which,  at  the  extremity  of  the  seats,  a  handsome  apartment,  with  wings,  was 
fitted  for  the  royal  visitors.  There  their  majesties,  the  Princess  Victoria,  the 
Duchess  of  Kent,  and  the  Princess  Augusta  sat  in  front ;  and  the  Dukes  of  Glou- 
cester and  Meiningen,  the  younger  princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  the  chief 
officers  of  the  household,  occupied  places  at  the  back  :  the  wings  were  filled  with 
lords  in  waiting,  aides-de-camp,  and  other  official  attendants ;  and  in  front  sat  the 
directors,  with  whom  were  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and  York,  as  well  as 
other  distinguished  prelates.  Every  seat  was  taken :  and  among  the  fashionable 
and  brilliant  assemblage  thus  gathered  together,  the  appearance  of  the  Princess 
Victoria  excited  the  deepest  interest.  Equally  marked  was  the  recognition  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington.  These  performances  continued  four  days ;  the  finest  sacred 
compositions  were  sung  or  played  by  the  best  vocal  and  instrumental  musical  talent 
the  country  could  produce ;  the  number  of  performers,  with  the  chorus,  being 
625 — an  unusually  large  number  at  that  time.  The  amount  received  was  £22,000. 
The  profits  were  divided  between  the  Royal  Society  of  Musicians,  the  New  Musical 
Fund,  the  Royal  Academy  of  Music,  and  the  Choral  Fund. 

In  the  autumn  a  grand  banquet  was  given  to  Earl  Grey.  The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor and  Lord  Durham  were  also  present.  The  banquet  was  attended  by 
nearly  1,500  persons.  There  was  much  speaking  afterwards,  principally  in  favour 
of  reform,  and  Lord  Durham  strongly  insisted  on  the  advantages  of  voting  by 
ballot,  and  household  suffrage.  The  conduct  of  Lord  Brougham  upOn  the  occasion 
was  severely  censured.  Londonderry,  after  having  had  Lord  Durham  as  his  guest, 
writes — "  He  abuses  strongly  his  [Brougham's]  carrying  the  great  seal  to  Scotland, 
merely  to  get  asked  to  the  Grey  dinner,  and  to  out-Herod  Herod  there." 

The  ministry,  at  this  time,  seemed  much  embarrassed  by  Lord  Brougham's 
restlessness  and  zeal.  At  the  dinner  referred  to,  he  was  understood,  in  his  speech, 
to  have  attacked  Lord  Durham  ;  and  the  latter  replied  to  the  charge,  confessing, 
that  he  saw  with  regret  every  hour  which  passed  over  the  existence  of  recognised 
unreformed  abuses.  It  appears,  also,  that  about  the  same  time,  Lord  Brougham 
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made  rather  an  extraordinary  declaration,  at  a  meeting  held  in  tbe  town  of  Inver- 
ness, upon  the  occasion  of  his  being  presented  with  the  freedom  of  its  corporation. 
Alluding  to  the  honour  which  had  been  thus  conferred  upon  him,  he  disclaimed  all 
personaf  merits,  and  said,  "he  owed  it  to  the  honour  he  had  of  serving  a  monarch 
who  lived  in  the  hearts  of  his  subjects."  His  lordship  further  added — "  That 
during  the  four  years  he  had  served  his  majesty,  he  had  experienced  from  him 
only  one  series  of  gracious  condescension,  confidence,  and  favour.  To  find  that  he 
lived  in  the  hearts  of  his  loyal  subjects  in  the  ancient  and  important  capital  of 
the  Highlands,  as  it  had  afforded  him  (Lord  Brougham)  only  pure  and  unmixed 
satisfaction,  would,  he  was  confident,  be  so  received  by  his  majesty,  when  he  was 
informed,  as  he  would  be,  by  his  lordship  by  that  night's  post,  of  the  gratifying 
circumstance."  Not  content  with  the  attack  which  he  had  made  upon  Lord 
Durham,  and,  as  it  was  understood,  upon  some  of  the  members  of  the  cabinet,  his 
lordship  repaired  to  Salisbury,  and,  at  a  public  meeting  there,  alluded,  in  the  most 
undisguised  manner,  to  Lord  Durham,  whom  he  challenged  to  meet  him  in  the 
House  of  Lords  during  the  then  ensuing  session.  The  extraordinary  scenes  in 
which  his  lordship  was  thus  so  prominent  an  actor,  certainly  did  not  tend  to 
increase  the  public  confidence  in  the  stability  of  the  government  of  which  he  was 
a  member ;  and,  in  all  probability,  helped  to  bring  about  its  speedy  dissolution,  and 
to  prevent  his  lordship's  reappearance  in  official  life. 

On  the  16th  of  October,  1834,  the  destruction  of  the  houses  of  parliament 
caused  universal  regret.  The  flames  were  seen  about  half-past  six  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  near  the  entrance  of  the  two  houses,  and  by  seven  the  whole  structure 
was  one  vast  conflagration.  By  great  exertions  the  venerable  hall  was  preserved ; 
but  the  two  houses  were  completely  consumed.  On  the  following  day,  their 
majesties,  who  had  come  to  town  on  hearing  the  intelligence,  attended  by  the  Earl 
and  Countess  of  Errol,  and  the  Earl  of  Munster,  surveyed  the  melancholy  ruins  of 
the  ancient  Painted  Chamber  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel  of  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
the  fine  tapestry,  commemorating  the  defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada,  had  been 
destroyed ;  of  the  committee-rooms  of  both  houses ;  of  the  galleries  and  lobbies,  and 
of  the  journal  office,  Speaker's  house,  and  library  of  the  House  of  Commons.  On 
the  22nd,  there  was  a  full  meeting,  to  inquire  into  the  origin  of  the  fire.  This 
was  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  overheating  of  the  flues,  by  burning  a  large 
quantity  of  Exchequer  tallies,  improperly  trusted  by  a  clerk  of  the  works  to  a 
mechanic.  The  inquiry  resulted  in  nothing  very  satisfactory.  Some  of  the  old 
Tories  would  have  it  that  this  venerable  pile  had  been  destroyed  by  design.  "  It 
should  be  borne  in  mind,"  writes  one  of  them,  "  that  the  men  employed  by  the 
London  builders,  including  those  usually  in  the  service  of  government,  were  on 
strike ;  and  the  feeling  which  had  been  displayed  at  the  trades'  unions  on  more 
than  one  occasion,  gave  grounds  in  some  minds  for  the  suspicion  that  the  fire  had 
not  been  accidental."  Nothing,  however,  could  be  proved  beyond  culpable  negli- 
gence. 

In  the  city  of  London,  a  Conservative  demonstration  was  attempted.  Sir 
Eobert  Peel  had  been  sent  for  from  Italy,  to  form  an  administration.  A  meeting 
of  the  city  bankers  and  merchants  was  called,  to  vote  an  address  to  the  king,  ex- 
pressive of  approval  of  his  dismissing  his  Whig  ministers ;  but  the  Radicals 
appeared,  and  put  a  stop  to  the  proceedings.  Nevertheless,  Sir  Eobert.  Peel  was 
warmly  supported  by  the  mercantile  classes  ;  and,  at  a  dinner  given  by  the  Lord 
Mayor,  at  -the  Mansion-house,  had  an  opportunity  of  stating  his  views,  which  were 
warmly  approved.  About  the  same  time  appeared  an  address  to  the  king,  in 
support  of  the  new  ministry,  signed  by  the  merchants,  bankers,  ship-owners,  and 
other  persons  of  influence  in  the  city  of  London,  to  the  number  of  5,730 ;  the  pub- 
lication of  which  in  the  Times,  as  an  advertisement,  cost  240  guineas. 

After  the  resignation  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  a  grand  banquet  was  held  at  the 
Merchant  Tailors'  Hall.      On   the   previous   morning,  a  placard,  containing  the 
following  address,  was  posted  in  conspicuous  places  of  the  city : — "  Poor  men,  take 
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notice !  A  dinner  to  Peel  will  be  given  by  the  rump  of  the  Pitt  and  plunder  faction, 
assisted  by  the  self-elected  and  corrupt  courts  of  assistants  of  the  grocers,  tailors, 
goldsmiths,  and  skinners ;  seven  city  aldermen ;  seven  poverty-stricken  peers ; 
twenty-nine  defeated  candidates  ;  three  bishops ;  a  bloated  buffoon ;  the  idiot,  and 
a  mayor,  on  Monday  next,  May  1 1th ;  the  expenses  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  funds 
left  for  charitable  purposes."  The  meeting,  however,  in  spite  of  this  inflammatory 
harangue,  was  a  very  successful  one. 

Here,  also,  we  may  note  the  discussions  which  took  place,  in  parliament  and 
out — very  violent  at  the  time — respecting  Orange  lodges.  This  institution  had, 
most  improperly,  existed  in  the  army ;  and  the  fact  had  been  brought  before  the 
House,  very  properly,  by  Mr.  Hume,  who  had  carried  a  resolution,  addressed  to  his 
majesty,  condemning  the  system ;  to  which  a  reply  had  been  returned,  expressive  of 
his  determination  to  prevent  the  formation  of  Orange  lodges  in  the  army.  Armed 
with  this,  Mr.  Hume  had  moved  the  House  to  call  to  their  bar  an  officer  of  their 
society  in  England ;  and  he,  not  choosing  or  daring  to  appear,  a  warrant  was  issued 
for  his  apprehension.  During  one  of  the  debates,  severe  remarks  had  been  made 
against  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  their  grand  master- — a  man  too  ultra  and  foolish 
even  for  the  Tories,  and  remarkably  disliked  by  the  people  of  England.  It  was  only 
so  recently  as  1833,  that  he  had  to  vindicate  his  character  in  a  court  of  justice, 
and  to  prosecute  the  author  of  a  work,  entitled  Authentic  Records  of  the  Royal 
Family,  during  the  last  Seventy  Years,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  The 
writer,  in  relating  what  occurred  in  1810,  represented  a  discovery,  most  awfully 
affecting  the  character  of  his  royal  highness,  having  been  made  by  Sellis ;  and, 
exposure  being  dreaded,  it  was  assumed  that  he  had  murdered  the  servant,  who 
might  have  been  a  witness  against  him,  and  then  wounded  himself,  to  make  it 
appear  that  he  had  been  attacked  by  the  man  he  had  slain.  Witnesses  were  called, 
who  proved  what  had  been  established  before  the  coroner's  inquest;  when  the  jury 
were  so  satisfied  with  the  proofs  submitted  to  them,  that  they  desired  the  coroner 
not  to  sum  up,  and  unanimously  returned  a  verdict  of  felo  de  se.  Mr.  Francis 
Place,  the  well-known  tailor  and  Radical,  of  Charing-cross,  foreman  of  the  jury, 
proved  that  the  inquiry  had  been  most  carefully  conducted,  and  everything  was 
called  for  that  seemed  necessary  to  establish  the  truth.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
was  examined.  Satisfactory  proof  was  given  that  the  injuries  he  had  received  were 
inflicted  by  another  hand  than  his  own ;  and  a  verdict  of  guilty  was  returned 
against  the  libeller.  Unpopular  as  the  duke  was,  the  evidence  produced  was  so 
conclusive,  that  parties  least  favourable  to  his  royal  highness  were  obliged  to  admit, 
that,  in  regard  to  the  mysterious  affair  of  1810,  he  appeared  to  have  been  grossly 
calumniated. 

Speculation,  in  1836,  we  find  had  reached  a  climax.  Numerous  companies,  of 
a  joint-stock  character,  had  been  floated;  shares  were  at  a  premium;  and  all  went 
on  merrily  for  a  time.  Mr.  Poulett  Thompson  caused  a  register  to  be  made  of  the 
various  companies,  amounting  to  between  200  and  300.  Joint-stock  banks  were  a 
favourite  investment.  When  bad  times  came,  the  Agricultural  and  Commercial 
Bank  of  Ireland  suspended  payment ;  and  a  fearful  panic,  from  the  stoppage  of  the 
Northern  and  Central  Bank  of  Manchester,  with  numerous  branches,  was  only 
prevented  by  the  assistance  of  the  Bank  of  England.  As  usual  in  such  circum- 
stances, investigation  brought  out  a  frightful  state  of  affairs.  Of  the  securities  given 
in,  amounting  to  £373,136,  it  was  found,  by  their  own  books,  that  £100,470 
consisted  of  dishonoured  bills,  many  of  which  were  of  little  or  no  value.  The 
directors  owed  the  bank  £290,000,  and  the  clerks  nearly  £14,000.  The  proprietors 
formed  a  large  proportion  of  the  debtors.  Of  fifty-two  principal  ones  at  Manchester, 
thirty-five  were  shareholders :  of  twenty-nine  at  Liverpool,  twenty-one  were  in  the 
same  condition.  It  was  also  discovered  that  secret  accounts  were  kept.  A  confi- 
dential report,  made  to  the  House  of  Commons,  specially  noticed  the  case  of  Mr. 
Still.  That  gentleman  had  a  large  banking  account  with  the  company  ;  and  the 
directors  invited  him,  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1835,  to  take  a  seat  in  the 
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direction,  to  which  he  assented.  Mr.  Still  was  already  a  proprietor  of  1,400  shares, 
for  which  he  had  paid  ;  but  the  directors  proposed  to  give  him  an  additional  1,000 
shares,  at  the  premium  of  £3  per  share,  and  consented,  on  his  paying  the  premium, 
to  allow  the  £10,000  to  remain  at  his  debit  for  two  years  certain  ;  and  a  third  year 
if  he  required  it,  charging  interest  thereon  at  the  rate  of  4  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Mr.  Still,  in  fact,  paid  £3,000  for  premium;  and  those  shares  were  allotted  to 
him  on  the  day,  and,  no  doubt,  at  the  same  Board,  when  the  directors  appor- 
tioned to  themselves  1,000  shares,  at  £1  per  cent,  premium.  It  was  further 
shown  that,  for  the  year  ending  December,  1835,  a  dividend  of  7  per  cent,  had 
been  declared.  The  business  profits  did  not  furnish  it ;  and  the  directors  had 
made  up  the  amount  by  assuming  a  profit  on  unsold  shares.  From  the  many 
speculations  which  had  been  entered  into,  much  confusion  ensued.  Commercial 
confidence  was  partly  shaken ;  and  many  respectable  houses  required  assistance. 
"  Some  private  houses,"  says  Mr.  Francis,  "  claimed  and  received  gold  to  a  large 
amount,  on  the  representation  that,  if  aid  should  not  be  afforded  them,  most 
disastrous  results  would  ensue.  One  banking-house — that  of  Esdaile  and  Co. — 
stopped  payment.  Great  anxiety  was  evinced  throughout  the  city.  Fears  were 
entertained  lest  a  run  should  commence  on  others.  It  was  agreed,  therefore,  that 
each  of  the  London  bankers  should  pay  £5,000,  in  order  to  prevent  a  catastrophe 
which  might  have  become  generally  ruinous.  By  this  policy  the  city  was  preserved 
from  distress,  and  the  creditors  of  Messrs.  Esdaile  received  all  their  demands 
in  full." 

Another  incident  in  the  strange  career  of  O'Connell  must  be  recorded  here. 
At  one  time,  he  and  old  Cobbett  were  great  friends ;  then,  they  became  bitter 
enemies;  and  the  latter  having  died,  O'Connell  presided,  in  1836,  at  a  meeting 
held  in  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor"  Tavern,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  sub- 
scription to  erect  a  monument  to  his  memory.  The  secretary  addressed  a  letter 
to  Sir  F.  Burdett,  inviting  him  to  attend.  The  baronet's  reply  is  worth  preserving. 
It  ran  thus  : — "  You  invite  me  to  a  meeting,  to  be  held  at  the  "  Crown  and  Anchor," 
at  which  Mr.  D.  O'Connell  is  to  preside,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  subscription 
for  a  monument  to  be  erected  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Cobbett.  The 
application  is  unique,  as  the  French  say ;  seeing  that,  whoever  attends  that 
meeting,  becomes  a  public  voucher  for  the  honesty,  disinterestedness,  and  patriotism 
of  the  said  Mr.  Cobbett.  Now,  as  I  believe,  or  rather  know  the  reverse,  and 
as  all  the  world  besides  knows  my  opinion  and  experience,  therefore  it  would  be 
something  worse  than  foolish  in  me  to  attend  such  a  meeting ;  and  I  can  only 
wonder  at  the  application.  At  the  same  time,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge,  that  the 
united  empire  could  not  furnish  a  more  appropriate  chairman.  Nor  can  I  offer  to 
the  committee  any  contribution  more  appropriate  than  Mr.  Cobbett's  bond,  now 
in  my  possession,  which,  as  considerably  more  than  fourteen  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  money  was  lent,  will  amount  to  considerably  more  than  £800.  I  trust 
the  committee  will  think  this  a  handsome  and  suitable  offer. — F.  BURDETT." 

It  is  so  seldom  that  statesmen  refund  money,  that  any  such  act  deserves  especial 
commendation.  Lord  Sidmouth  never  was  a  rich  man,  and  George  III.  had  given 
him  a  life-interest  in  the  White  Lodge,  in  Eichmond  Park ;  and  his  successor  had 
granted  him  a  pension.  On  the  death  of  Lord  Stowell,  in  January,  1836,  his 
fortune  descended  to  Lord  and  Lady  Sidmouth ;  and  this  accession  suggested  to  his 
lordship  a  step,  which  he  immediately  adopted.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Lord 
Melbourne,  he  resigned  his  pension,  which  was  acknowledged  as  patriotic  conduct. 
On  the  19th  of  February,  the  following  Treasury  Minute  was  entered: — "The 
Viscount  Melbourne  lays  before  the  Board  a  letter  which  he  has  received  from 
Viscount  Sidmouth,  dated  Eichmond  Park,  15th  February,  1836,  requesting  the 
favour  of  his  lordship  to  lay  before  the  king,  with  his  (Lord  Sidmouth's)  humble 
duty,  his  resignation  of  the  pension  of  £3,000  a  year,  granted  to  him  by  his  late 
most  gracious  majesty,  King  George  IV.  My  lords  direct  that  the  charge  for 
the  pension  of  £3,000,  granted  to  the  Viscount  Sidrnoutb,  be  discontinued. 
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"Acquaint  Lord  Sidmouth,  that  my  lords  cannot  give  directions  to  carry  into 
effect  his  lordship's  resignation  of  the  pension  granted  him  for  his  official 
services,  without,  at  the  same  time,  expressing  their  sense  of  the  public  spirit  and 
disinterestedness  which  have  induced  his  lordship  to  abandon  his  vested  right  in  a 
pension  secured  by  act  of  parliament,  and  thus  diminishing  the  charge  upon  the 
resources  of  the  country."  In  the  House  of  Commons,  when  the  announcement  of 
Lord  Sidmouth's  generosity  was  made,  it  was  admitted,  on  all  sides,  that  he  deserved 
well  of  his  country. 

Contrasted  with  the  conduct  of  Grrey,  Viscount  Sidmouth  shines  as  a  bright 
particular  star.  A  list  was  published,  which  evinced,  at  any  rate,  Lord  Grey's 
family  attachment  in  a  very  remarkable  manner.  Earl  Grey  was  twitted  with 
having  proclaimed  that  the  affairs  of  government  would  no  longer  be  carried  on 
with  patronage ;  and  the  public  were  invited  to  compare  his  profession  with  his 
performances,  and  to  look  upon  the  shameful  abandonment  of  his  principles,  and 
see  how  he  had  feathered  his  nest,  and  the  nest  of  every  member  of  his  family,  by 
giving  all  who  were  capable  of  wearing  lawn  sleeves,  or  a  red  coat,  or  putting  on  a 
sailor's  uniform  on  a  gala  day,  or  walking  to  the  Treasury  office  to  receive  their 
pensions,  some  share  of  what  the  noble  earl  and  his  political  satellites,  when  out 
of  office,  called  public  plunder.  Then  succeeded  the  following  list : — Earl  Grey, 
First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  Member  of  the  Privy  Council,  Supernumerary  of  the 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  Commissioner  for  the  affairs  of  India,  &c.,  per  annum, 
£12,500.  Lord  Durham,  married  to  Earl  Grey's  daughter,  Lord  Privy  Seal,  with, 
a  seat  in  the  cabinet,  £2,192  per  annum.  To  this  appointment  was  appended  a 
note,  stating,  that  Lord  Durham,  after  accepting  office,  took  a  violent  fit  of 
economy.  He  felt  ashamed  at  having  a  splendid  private  fortune,  and  no  arduous 
duties  to  perform  as  Lord  Privy  Seal,  and  declared  that  he  would  sustain  the  office 
without  the  emolument.  But  he  had  since  repented ;  applied  to  the  Treasury,  and 
pocketed  the  money.  The  list  continued  : — Henry  Viscount  Howick,  M.P.,  son 
of  Earl  Grey,  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Colonial  Affairs,  £3,000  per  annum. 
The  Hon.  Edward  Grey,  brother  of  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Bishop  of  Hereford,  and  other 
nice  pickings,  £13,000.  The  Hon.  G.  Barrington,  M.P.,  married  to  Caroline, 
daughter  of  Earl  Grey,  a  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  and  captain  in  the  royal  navy, 
£2,000.  The  Hon.  Charles  Grey,  second  son  of  Earl  Grey,  lieutenant-colonel  in 
the  60th  regiment  of  foot,  £1,600  per  annum.  E.  Saurin,  Esq.,  son-in-law,  captain 
in  the  royal  navy,  and  a  Commissioner  of  Stamps,  £2,000  per  annum.  The  Hon. 
Frederick  William  Grey,  third  son,  captain  in  the  royal  navy,  £1,000  per  annum. 
The  Hon.  Henry  G.  Grey,  brother  of  Earl  Grey,  a  general  in  the  army,  and 
colonel  of  the  13th  Light  Dragoons,  £8,000  per  annum.  Edward  Ellis,  Esq.,  M.P., 
brother-in-law  of  Earl  Grey,  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  £3,500  per  annum.  The 
Hon.  George  Grey,  fourth  son  of  Earl  Grey,  £700  per  annum.  Lord  Ponsonby, 
brother-in-law,  ambassador  to  the  Neapolitan  Court,  £8, 500  per  annum.  The  Hon. 
Richard  Ponsonby,  brother-in-law,  Lord  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  the  holder  of  numerous 
other  rich  benefices,  per  annum,  £18,000.  Right  Hon.  Lord  Melbourne,  cousin  of 
Earl  Grey,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  and  Privy  Councillor,  per 
annum,  £10,000.  Sir  Frederick  Lamb,  cousin,  ambassador  to  the  Court  of 
Vienna,  £12,000  per  annum.  The  Hon.  George  Lamb,  M.P.,  cousin,  Under- 
secretary of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  £3,000  per  annum.  Charles  Wood, 
Esq.,  married  to  Lady  Mary  Grey,  youngest  daughter  of  the  earl,  private  secretary 
to  his  noble  father-in-law,  and  assistant-secretary  to  the  Treasury,  £3,000  per 
annum.  The  writer  summed  up: — "Thus  the  plunder  of  one  Whig  family, 
for  one  year,  amounts  to  the  moderate  sum  of  £171,892,  which  would  suffice  to 
support  more  than  3,300  poor  families,  at  twenty  shillings  a  week  each."  Earl 
Grey  did  not  attempt  to  deny  the  charge ;  but  he  defended  what  he  had  done  by 
declaring,  that  if  he  had  employed  his  relations,  he  had  only  placed  them  in  such 
offices  as  he  considered  them  competent  to  fill,  with  credit  to  themselves,  and 
advantage  to  the  country.  It  must  be  remembered,  that  this  was  not  what  was 
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expected  by  the  public  at  large  from  Earl  Grey.  He  and  his  colleagues  had  come 
into  office  on  a  pledge  of  retrenchment ;  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of  Sir  James 
Graham,  that  he  had  at  least  not  forgotten,  nor  was  he  disposed  to  elude,  the 
binding  efficacy  of  that  pledge.  He  observed,  indeed,  with  disappointment,  a 
lurking  tendency,  early  betrayed  by  some  who  had  formerly  professed  a  creed  as 
thrifty  as  his  own,  to  fall  into  the  old  ways  of  waste  and  jobbing.  Lord  Althorp, 
also,  shared  similar  feelings ;  but  the  temptation  was  too  great  for  the  virtues  of 
the  others  to  resist.  To  them,  long  banished  to  the  dreary  wastes  of  opposition, 
the  sweets  of  office  seemed,  in  a  double  sense,  peculiarly  so.  Earl  Grey  had  never 
been  forgetful  of  the  claims  of  relationship.  When,  in  1808,  he  quitted  the 
Commons,  he  imposed  his  relative,  Mr.  George  Ponsonby,  on  his  party  as  leader ; 
and  on  retiring  from  the  premiership,  his  last  act  was  to  recommend  as  successor, 
his  relative,  Lord  Melbourne. 

Let  us  now  group  together  a  few  obituary  notices.  In  June,  1832,  died 
Jeremy  Bentham,  the  well-known  father  of  what  is  termed  utilitarian  philosophy. 
His  career  had  been  a  long  one,  for  he  was  born  in  1748.  He  studied  the  law,  and 
travelled  abroad  in  1785,  extending  his  tour  to  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  where 
his  uncle,  Sir  Samuel  Bentham,  was  a  general  in  the  Eussian  service.  He  returned 
to  England  in  1788.  His  father  died  in  the  year  1792,  leaving  him  sufficiently 
provided  for  to  be  able  to  follow  his  own  pursuits  of  philosophy  and  philanthropy. 
When  Alexander,  of  Russia,  sent  Bentham  a  diamond  ring,  in  acknowledgment  of  a 
work  addressed  to  him,  the  former  returned  the  present  with  the  message,  "  That 
his  mission  was  not  to  receive  rings  from  princes,  but  to  do  good  to  the  world." 

In  the  same  year  died  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  Dr.  Parr,  in  his  pompous 
style,  when  the  Vindicice  Gallicce  appeared,  wrote — "In  Mackintosh  I  see  the 
sternness  of  a  republican  without  his  acrimony,  and  the  ardour  of  a  reformer  without 
his  impetuosity.  His  taste  in  morals,  like  that  of  Mr.  Burke,  is  equally  pure  and 
delicate  with  his  taste  in  literature.  His  mind  is  so  comprehensive  that  gene- 
ralities cease  to  be  barren  ;  and  so  vigorous,  that  detail  itself  becomes  interesting. 
He  introduces  every  question  with  perspicuity ;  states  it  with  precision,  and  pursues 
it  with  easy,  unaffected  method.  Sometimes,  perhaps,  he  may  amuse  his  readers 
with  excursions  into  paradox  ;  but  he  never  bewilders  them  by  flights  into  romance. 
His  philosophy  is  far  more  amiable  than  the  philosophy  of  Paine,  and  his  eloquence 
is  only  not  equal  to  the  eloquence  of  Burke.  He  is  argumentative  without  sophistry ; 
fervid  without  fury ;  profound  without  obscurity ;  and  sublime  without  extrava- 
gance." Although  it  is  impossible  entirely  to  agree  with  this  opinion,  it  may,  with 
truth,  be  said  of  Sir  James,  that  he  was  one  of  the  best,  as  well  as  one  of  the 
wisest  of  the  political  party  to  which  he  was  attached.  His  Life  of  Sir  Thomas 
Moore  is  the  most  pleasing  of  his  productions.  As  a  barrister,  his  one  great  per- 
formance was  his  defence  of  Peltier,  in  1803,  who  was  prosecuted,  at  the  instigation 
of  the  first  Napoleon,  for  a  libel.  In  1822,  he  was  chosen  Lord  "Rector  of  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  was  re-elected  in  the  following  year.  He  contributed 
largely  to  the  Edinburgh  Review ;  and,  for  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  wrote  the 
dissertation  on  the  history  of  ethical  science. 

In  the  same  year,  also,  died  the  only  son  of  Napoleon  I.  (known  as  the  Duke  of 
Reichstadt),  of  consumption,  at  Vienna,  at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  Apparently  the 
event  created  little  interest  in  Paris  or  elsewhere.  All  that  was  attempted,  in  the 
way  of  respect  for  the  memory  of  the  young  prince,  was  a  funeral  service  at  the 
church  of  St.  Mary.  He  had  been,  all  his  life,  strictly  guarded  by  the  Court  of 
Austria  against  all  intercourse  with  foreigners,  and  especially  Frenchmen.  He 
felt  that  his  end  approached ;  and,  on  receiving  a  present  from  his  mother,  of  the 
golden  cradle  which  had  been  given  by  the  city  of  Paris,  he  caused  it  to  be 
deposited  in  the  imperial  Treasury ;  remarking — "  My  tomb  will  be  very  near  my 
cradle."  Various  facts  seemed  to  prove  that  he  had  listened  to  the  whispers  oi 
ambition,  and  had  yearnings  after  fame.  A  few  days  before  his  death,  he 
remarked — "  That  his  birth  and  death  were  all  that  would  be  remembered  of  him." 
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He  died  in  the  palace  of  Schoenbrunn,  in  the  same  apartment  from  which  his  father 
had  issued  decrees  when  in  the  zenith  of  his  power,  and  in  which  the  marriage  con- 
tract between  himself  and  his  Austrian  bride  had  been  signed.  About  this  time, 
also,  died  the  mother  of  the  Bonapartes,  at  an  advanced  age  ;  and  Hortense,  the 
mother  of  Louis  Napoleon.  On  the  coffin  of  the  former  was  placed  the  following 
inscription  :  — 

"  Mater  Napoleonis. 
87." 


Few  words,  yet  how  pregnant  in  meaning. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  died  Sir  Walter  Scott.  His  brilliant  career  is 
well  known.  Few  men  of  genius  ever,  in  their  lifetime,  acquired  so  extensive  a 
reputation  ;  and  few  ever  maintained  so  long  a  hold  on  popular  favour.  He  was 
a  warm  politician,  and  a  staunch  Conservative  ;  yet  he  lived  to  see  reform  carried. 
He  aimed  to  be  the  founder  of  a  long  line  ;  and  to  build  and  endow  Abbotsford  he 
shortened  his  days.  He  was  but  sixty-one  when  he  died.  "  Lady  Charlotte  Wynn," 
writes  Dr.  Somerville,  "was  touring  with  his  family  in  1831,  and  learnt,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  hotel  in  Portsmouth,  that  Sir  Walter  was  there,  waiting  the  pleasure 
of  the  wind  for  embarkation.  They  went  into  his  room,  and,  with  an  exclamation  of 
pleasure,  made  the  usual  inquiries  after  his  health.  Sir  Walter  rose,  and,  in  advanc- 
ing to  meet  them,  tottered,  and  would  have  fallen  if  the  strong  arm  of  Dr.  Somer- 
ville had  not  supported  and  borne  him  back  to  his  chair.  When  he  was  a  little 
recovered,  he  said,  '  After  what  has  just  passed,  it  is  needless  to  answer  your 
question.  You  see  how  I  am.  It  is  all  here,'  added  he,  striking  his  forehead. 
'  Take  warning  from  me,  Mr.  Somerville  ;  I  have  brought  this  on  myself  by  taking  too 
much  out  of  mine.'  "  Not  a  generation  had  passed  after  his  decease  before  every 
member  of  his  family  had  followed  him  to  the  tomb.  As  Burke  said  —  "  What 
shadows  we  are  ;  and  what  shadows  we  pursue  !" 

The  year  1833  proved  fatal  to  many  distinguished  men.  In  that  time,  died 
Lord  Exmouth,  an  able  naval  officer  ;  Major-General  Malcolm,  a  military  officer 
of  great  talent,  and  author  of  the  History  of  Persia  ;  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  a  zealous 
Whig  politician  ;  Lord  Dover,  an  accomplished  nobleman,  and  author  of  several 
popular  works  ;  the  first  Duke  of  Sutherland,  a  munificent  patron  of  art.  But  the 
death  which  most  affected  the  nation,  was  that  of  Wilberforce,  who  was  honoured 
with  a  public  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  politicians  of  every  party  —  persons 
of  the  highest  rank  setting  aside  their  differences  of  opinion  to  show  respect 
to  his  memory.  Among  the  latter,  were  the  Dukes  of  Sussex  and  Gloucester, 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  the  Bishops  of  London 
and  Chichester,  the  Marquises  of  Londonderry  and  Westminster,  Lords  Sidmoutb, 
Bexley,  Eldon,  Grey,  and  Eipon,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  His  body  was  laid  in  the  north  transept  of  Westminster 
Abbey,  close  to  the  tombs  of  his  contemporaries  —  Pitt,  Fox,  and  Canning. 

Next  year  died  the  celebrated  Lord  Granville,  in  his  seventy-fourth  year.  He 
had,  in  1782,  filled  the  office  of  private  secretary  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  ;  and  succeeded  Mr.  Burke  as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces.  In  a  memoir  of 
him,  it  is  said  —  "  He  was  the  able  coadjutor  of  the  youthful  minister,  William 
Pitt,  his  cousin-german,  who  was  only  a  few  years  his  senior  —  firm  to  his  post,  and 
in  full  possession  of  all  his  faculties.  If  he  wanted  the  brilliant  eloquence  of  his 
relation,  he  possessed  more  minuteness  of  knowledge  and  accuracy  of  detail.  The 
routine  of  office  was  almost  hereditary  in  him.  He  seemed  to  have  imbibed 
all  the  ideas  and  habits  of  his  father,  even  though  he  was  a  child  at  the  death  of 
that  persevering  statesman."  In  1789,  he  was  chosen  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.  In  1790,  he 
was  raised  to  the  peerage  ;  and,  in  1791,  became  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs.  He  filled  this  office,  as  it  has  been  remarked,  during  one  "  of  the  most 
gloomy  periods  in  our  history,  with  industry,  talent,  and  skill.  It  was  a  function 
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for  which  his  natural  and  acquired  powers  were  in  many  respects  suited.  He  was 
skilled  in  the  details  of  the  politics  of  Europe ;  he  had  studied  deeply  the  law  of 
nations ;  he  was  acquainted  with  modern  languages  ;  he  could  endure  fatigue  ;  and 
had  not  an  avocation  or  a  pleasure  to  interrupt  his  attention.  He  loved  business, 
as  his  father  did ;  it  was  not  merely  the  result  of  his  ambition,  but  his  amusement : 
the  flowers  of  imagination,  or  the  gaieties  of  society,  never  seduced  him  astray. 
There  was  nothing  to  dissipate  his  ideas,  and  he  brought  his  mind  to  bear  on  the 
subjects  before  him  with  its  full  force."  His  classical  attainments  were  of  a  high 
order.  Among  his  labours  in  this  direction,  was  an  annotated  edition  of  Homer, 
privately  printed ;  and  a  collection  of  Greek  and  Latin,  as  well  as  of  English  and 
Italian  poems,  written  by  himself,  also  privately  printed,  with  the  title  of  Nugce 
Metricce.  He  defended  the  University  of  Oxford,  in  a  pamphlet,  from  the  charge 
of  having  expelled  Locke ;  and  edited  the  letters  of  the  Earl  of  Chatham  to  his 
nephew,  Thomas  Pitt  (Lord  Camelford).  He  also  published  several  pamphlets. 
Indeed,  his  literary,  not  less  than  his  eminent  political  talents,  made  him  worthy  of 
the  honour  conferred  upon  him  in  1810,  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 
He  had  obtained,  in  1719,  the  chancellor's  prize  for  a  composition  in  Latin  verse, 
and  had  taken  a  Bachelor  of  Art  degree.  Nine  days  after  his  election  as  chan- 
cellor, he  was  presented  to  the  degree  of  D.C.L. 

In  1834,  another  aged  statesman  died — Earl  Bathurst,  son  of  Lord  Chancellor 
Bathurst,  who  entered  parliament  as  Lord  Apsley,  in  1783,  when  he  was  appointed 
Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty,  and  in  1789,  of  the  Treasury.  The  following  year 
he  succeeded  the  Earl  of  Hardwicke  as  one  of  the  tellers  of  the  Exchequer,  of 
which  office  he  had  obtained  the  reversion;  and  in  1793,  became  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  the  affairs  of  India,  and  was  sworn  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  1794, 
he  went  to  the  upper  House  on  the  death  of  his  father,  and  rapidly  progressed  in  his 
official  career.  In  1812,  he  became  Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  which  post  he 
maintained  nearly  sixteen  years.  Lord  Bathurst  had  been  a  Knight  of  the  Garter 
since  1817  ;  and  enjoyed  another  distinction,  which  he  equally  prized — that  of  being 
the  only  civilian  invited  to  the  annual  banquet  given  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
on  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo. 

The  illustrious  Coleridge  also  died  about  this  time — a  man  whose  immense 
learning  and  genius  had  run  to  waste  through  a  life  extending  to  the  age  of  sixty-two. 
He  sleeps  in  Highgate  church.  The  monument  erected  to  his  memory,  describes 
him  as  "  poet,  philosopher,  and  theologian  j"  and  asserts  of  him,  that — 

"  His  disposition  was  unalterably  sweet  and  angelic  t 
He  was  an  ever-enduring,  ever-loving  friend ; 
The  gentlest  and  kindest  teacher  ; 
The  most  engaging  home  companion." 

Such  was  the  verdict  of  his  admirers.  Carlyle  speaks  of  him  as  an  utterer  of 
transcendental  moonshine.  It  is  to  be  believed  that  he  will  be  known  to  posterity 
more  as  a  poet  than  a  philosopher,  and  more  for  his  promise  than  his  performance. 
One  of  his  most  intimate  friends,  Mr.  Allsop,  writes  of  him — "  He  was  a  thinker 
so  profound,  that  the  men  attracted  by  his  rare  eloquence,  were  often  the  most  im- 
pressed by  his  affluence  of  thought,  and  the  extent  of  his  research  ;  while  those  who 
sought  him  for  aid  to  their  intellect,  were  led  captive  by  the  felicities  of  his  diction 
and  the  charm  of  his  voice."  Coleridge,  Mr.  Allsop  maintains,  ever  retained  the 
convictions  of  his  early  earnest  youth.  "  It  is  true  that,  in  later  years,  when  his 
health  failed,  when  his  bodily  sufferings  were  great  and  constant,  he  leant  to  a 
system— a  scheme  rather — which  should,  if  it  might  be,  reconcile  religion  with 
philosophy.  This  he  diligently  sought  in  the  German  philosophers  of  the  last 
century — in  Lessing,  Kant,  Fichte,  and  Schelling  ;  as  well  as  in  Hegel,  and  the  neo- 
Christian  writers  of  a  later  period.  Finding  little  in  these  writers  to  strengthen 
his  faith,  he  sought  to  purify  the  existing  Bibliolatry,  in  the  hope  that  hidden  har- 
monies might  be  discovered.  Hence,  though  he  aimed  chiefly  to  lead  his  readers 
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to  inquiry  and  research,  they  were  led  away  by  their  own  previous  study,  by  the 
pre-occupation  of  their  minds,  to  conclude  that  he  had  a  faith  in  a  clergy,  whilst  he 
avowed  his  belief  in  a  clerisy — in  the  advantage  gained  by  a  system  which  secured 
one  educated  man  in  every  parish  in  the  kingdom.  In  the  same  way,  the 
earnestness  with  which  he  was  wont  to  condemn  Unitarianism,  was  often  mistaken 
for  faith  in  the  church  creed,  than  which  nothing  was  further  from  his  convictions." 
Nevertheless,  till  Carlyle  appeared,  and  paved  the  way  for  muscular  Christianity, 
Coleridge  and  Bentham  were  considered  as  the  seminal  minds  of  England.  Nega- 
tively, Coleridge's  theological  creed  may  be  described  thus : — He  was  not  of  the 
opinion  of  Lieutenant  Bowling,  who,  in  his  reply  to  the  zealous  Romish  priest, 
said — "  As  for  me,  friend,  d'ye  see,  I  have  no  objection  to  what  you  say.  It  may 
be  either  true  or  false  for  what  I  know.  I  meddle  with  nobody's  affairs  but  my 
own — the  gunner  to  his  linstock,  and  the  steersman  to  the  helm,  as  the  saying  is. 
I  trust  to  no  creed  but  the  compass,  and  do  unto  every  man  as  I  would  be  done  by ; 
so  that  I  defy  the  devil,  the  pope,  and  the  pretender,  and  hope  to  be  saved  as  well  as 
another."  Positively,  Coleridge's  creed  may  be  described  in  his  own  beautiful  verse — 

"  He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
All  things  both  great  and  small ; 
For  the  dear  Lord  God,  who  loveth  us, 
He  made  and  loveth  alL" 

In  the  same  year  died  his  royal  highness  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  at  Bagshot 
Park,  at  the  age  of  fifty-eight.  "  The  duke's  amiability  had  endeared  him  to  a  large 
circle,"  writes  a  courtly  admirer,  by  whom  he  was  deeply  and  sincerely  lamented. 
To  the  public  he  was  generally  known  as  Silly  Billy.  He  married  the  Princess 
Mary,  soon  after  the  marriage  of  the  Princess  Charlotte.  The  prince-regent  was 
very  much  afraid  of  his  being  accepted  as  a  suitor  by  the  latter.  Miss  Knight 
preserves  the  following  anecdote : — "  Mr,  B ,  going  to  make  a  visit  at  Cam- 
bridge to  Prince  William,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  saw  a  fiddle  on  the 
table,  and  taking  it  up,  asked  the  tutor  if  his  royal  highness  played.  '  Not  much,' 
says  the  other ;  '  only  God  save  his  Uncle,  and  such  little  things.' "  Mr.  Raikes 
says — "  He  was  a  quiet,  inoffensive  character,  rather  tenacious  of  the  respect  due  to 
his  rank,  and  strongly  attached  to  the  ultra-Tory  party.  His  father,  the  late  duke, 
married  Lady  Waldegrave," 

Nor  must  we  omit  mention  of  Edward  Irving,  who  died  in  1834,  in  his 
thirty-ninth  year.  His  successful  career  as  a  London  preacher  commenced  in 
1822,  and  lasted  till  1832,  when  he  was  displaced  by  the  Presbytery,  for  preaching 
doctrines  which  they,  reasonably  enough,  deemed  heterodox.  In  July,  1823,  Lord 
Eldon  wrote  to  Lady  Bankes — "  All  the  world  here  is  running,  on  Sundays,  to  the 
Caledonian  Chapel  in  Hatton  Garden,  where  they  hear  a  Presbyterian  orator  from 
Scotland,  preaching,  as  some  ladies  term  it,  charming  matter,  though  downright 
nonsense,  To  the  shame  of  the  king's  ministers,  be  it  said,  many  of  them  have 
gone  to  this  schism  shop  with  itching  ears.  Lauderdale  told  me,  that  when  Lady 

is  there,  the  preacher  never  speaks  of  a  heavenly  mansion.  For  other  ears 

mansion  is  sufficient.  This  is  a  sample."  In  spite  of  this  snarling  notice  of  old 
Eldon,  the  little  church  in  Hatton  Garden  was  not  only  crowded,  but  filled  with 
the  very  audience  which  a  man  of  great  powers  would  most  desire.  The  Duke  of 
York  was  one  of  the  first  to  be  interested  in  him.  Brougham  is  reported  as  one 
of  his  early  auditors ;  and  to  have  taken  Mackintosh,  who  repeated  to  Canning 
an  expression  which  he  had  heard  Irving  use  in  prayer,  of  a  bereaved  family 
being  thrown  on  the  fatherhood  of  God — an  expression  that  so  struck  the  states- 
man, that  he,  too,  was  drawn  to  hear  him,  and  to  allude  to  his  marvellous 
eloquence  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a  tall,  thin  man,  with  impressive 
features,  who  wore  his  hair  long,  and  parted  in  the  middle.  Like  Balfour  of 
Burley,  he  "  skellied  fearfully  with  one  eye,"  if  not  with  both ;  but  lost  no  favour 
on  that  account.  Miss  Wynn  writes — "  I  am  just  returned  from  hearing,  for  the 
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first  time,  the  celebrated  Scotch  preacher,  Edward  Irving ;  and  highly  as  my  ex- 
pectations were  raised,  they  are  more  than  satisfied.  At  first,  I  own,  I  was*  very 
much  disappointed.  His  first  extempore  prayer  I  did  not  at  all  like.  His  reading 
of  the  19th  chapter  of  John  (for  he  never  gave  to  any  of  the  apostles  the  title  of 
Saint)  would  have  been  very  fine  if  its  effect  had  not  been  frequently  spoiled  by 
extraordinary  Scotch  accent.  He  spoke  of  the  high  sup,  of  being  crucifeed, 
scorged,  &c.  For  twenty  minutes  he  went  on  talking  of  the  enemies  of  our 
faith,  as  if  we  had  been  living  in  the  age  of  persecution  and  of  martyrdom ;  of 
himself,  as  if  he  were  our  only  teacher  and  guide ;  and  of  the  good  fight,  as  if  it 
were  real,  instead  of  metaphorical.  Indeed,  his  action  might  almost  have  led 
one  to  suspect  that  he  considered  it  a  pugilistic  contest.  I  thought  all  this  part 
vulgarly  enthusiastic,  self-sufficient,  and  dogmatic.  Disappointment  is  not  a 
word  strong  enough  to  express  my  feelings,  which  nearly  amounted  to  disgust. 
Then  he  told  us,  that  the  intention  of  the  following  discourse  would  be  to  show, 
from  the  page  of  history,  what  man  had  been  in  all  ages,  in  all  countries,  without 
the  light  of  revealed  religion.  My  brother  whispered  me,  '  We  have  been  twenty- 
three  minutes  at  it,  and  now  the  sermon  is  going  to  begin.'  I  felt  exactly  with 
him  ;  and  yet,  after  this  expression,  I  can  fairly  and  truly  say  that  the  hour  which 
followed  appeared  to  me  very  short,  though  my  attention  was  on  the  whole  stretch 
during  the  time."  Miss  Wynn  here  gives  an  interesting  sketch  of  the  sermon. 
She  adds — "  After  having  written  so  much  about  this  oration  (sermon  I  cannot  call 
it),  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  say  that  I  admired  it  extremely,  at  least  in  parts. 
I  am  conscious  there  were  great  faults,  even  in  the  latter  part ;  in  which,  also,  there 
were  transcendent  beauties.  Want  of  simplicity  is  the  greatest :  even  all  Irving's 
energy  could  not  give  earnestness  to  such  invariably  figurative  language.  With 
this  'was  occasionally  mixed  vulgarity,  bordering  on  coarseness  :  in  the  images, 
excess  of  action,  and  occasionally  repetitions.  Still  there  is  extraordinary  power — 
power  which  makes  me  feel  I  never  knew  what  eloquence  was  until  I  heard  Irving ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  leaves  me  with  the  most  earnest  desire  to  hear  him  again  on 
Sunday,  in  spite  of  all  the  impediments  of  crowd,  heat,  distance  from  home.  His 
reading  the  lesson  was  very  fine ;  but  what  delighted  me  most,  was  the  solemn, 
simple,  energetic  manner  in  which  he  gave  the  blessing.  The  prayers  did  not 
please  me.  He  prayed  for  our  own  ancient,  simple,  painstaking  church ;  then  for  the 
established  church,  that  her  dignitaries  should  be  dignified,  and  may  be  able  to 
take  care  of  the  widely  extended  districts  committed  to  their  charge."  Again, 
she  writes — "I  have  once  more  heard  Irving;  and  I  know  not  whether  it  is 
because  the  novelty  is  over  that  the  impression  is  weakened,  but  I  feel  much  less 
displeased,  and,  at  the  same  time,  much  less  pleased  than  I  was  last  Sunday.  I  am 
quite  sure  the  arrogance,  the  self-sufficiency,  the  dictational  spirit,  though  still 
but  too  evident,  were  much  less  striking  than  in  the  oration  of  last  Sunday.  '  The 
coarseness  and  vulgarity  were  also,  in  a  great  measure,  avoided  ;  but  the  metaphors 
were  still  very  abundant,  and  also  were  generally  pushed  much  too  far.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  this  oration  was  deficient  in  clearness ;  but  perhaps  my  understanding 
as  well  as  my  hearing  were  dulled  by  the  various  inconveniences  of  the  situation  in 
which  I  found  myself — close  to  the  door,  far  removed  from  the  preacher,  and 
separated  only  by  the  thin  partition  of  the  pew  from  a  crowd  who  squeezed  and 
made  incessant  noise.  Even  when  we  did  not  hear  some  voices  crying  for  mercy, 
and  others  for  silence,  the  crowd  pressed  against  the  pew  till  they  made  every  board 
creak,  and  kept  one  in  continual  apprehension  that  at  last  they  would  give  way." 
Such  is  the  criticism  of  a  lady  of  more  than  ordinary  cultivation  and  discernment. 
The  sad  story  of  Irving's  latter  end  is  familiar  to  all.  He  became  the  founder  of 
a  strange  sect ;  he  said  and  did  strange  things.  His  memory  is  fading  fast  away ; 
though,  in  some  quarters,  an  effort  is  still  made  to  present  him  to  the  public  with 
the  double  lustre  of  martyr  and  saint.  We  talk  of  the  conventionalities  of  the 
stage— they  are  nothing  to  those  of  the  pulpit.  Against  those  Irving  rebelled ; 
and  he  had  to  pay  the  penalty  in  a  life  of  disappointed  struggle,  and  early  death. 
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During  this  reign,  also,  died  the  great  Rothschild,  who  had  made  such  a  colossal 
fortune,  and  in  whose  hands  were  placed  the  destinies  of  nations.  As  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  he  watched  fortune,  let  the  reader  take  the  money  he 
made  by  his  transactions  in  the  funds  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo.  A  messenger  was 
immediately  despatched  to  Ghent  with  the  joyful  tidings.  When  he  arrived,  Louis 
and  his  little  Court  happened  to  be  assembled  at  breakfast,  in  a  room  whose 
windows,  down  to  the  ground,  were  wide  open.  The  embraces,  the  ejaculations,  of 
course,  instantly  apprised  those  under  the  window  of  the  arrival  of  pleasing  intel- 
ligence. Among  these  was  a  spy  from  the  house  of  Rothschild,  who  had  many  days 
been  upon  the  watch.  He  no  sooner  heard  the  news  than  he  hastened  to  Ostend  : 
there,  happening  to  find  a  small  vessel  just  sailing,  he  embarked,  and  got  one  tide 
before  the  English  messenger,  who  arrived  shortly  afterwards.  Rothschild's  plans 
were  few  and  simple.  "  My  success,"  he  told  Mr.  Buxton,  "  all  turned  on  one 
maxim.  I  said  I  can  do  what  another  man  can.  Another  advantage  I  had — I  was 
an  off-hand  man.  I  made  a  bargain  at  once."  One  maxim,  on  which  he  seemed 
to  have  great  reliance,  was,  never  to  have  anything  to  do  with  an  unlucky  place,  or 
an  unlucky  man.  "  I  have  seen,"  said  he,  "  many  very  clever  men  who  had  not 
shoes  to  their  feet.  I  never  act  with  them.  Their  advice  sounds  very  well ;  but 
fate  is  against  them.  They  cannot  get  on  themselves ;  and  if  they  cannot  do  good 
to  themselves,  how  can  they  do  good  to  me  ?"  One  of  Mr.  Buxton's  friends  said — 
"  I  hope  that  your  children  are  not  too  fond  of  money  and  business,  to  the  exclusion 
of  more  important  business.  I  am  sure  you  would  not  wish  that."  Rothschild 
replied — "  I  am  sure  I  should  wish  that.  I  wish  them  to  give  mind  and  soul,  and 
heart  and  body,  and  everything  to  business;  that  is  the  way  to  be  happy.  It 
requires  a  great  deal  of  address,  and  a  great  deal  of  caution,  to  make  a  great 
fortune ;  and  when  you  have  got  it,  it  requires  ten  times  as  much  wit  to  keep  it. 
If  I  were  to  listen  to  all  the  projects  proposed  to  me,  I  should  ruin  myself  very 
soon.  Stick  to  business,  young  man,"  said  he  to  Edward ;  "  stick  to  your  brewery, 
and  you  may  be  the  great  man  of  London.  Be  a  brewer,  and  a  banker,  and  a 
merchant,  and  a  manufacturer,  and  you  will  soon  be  in  the  Gazette."  It  was  thus 
that  Rothschild  made  his  money — some  three  millions ;  and  then  came  death :  and 
he  left  the  world,  naked  and  poor,  as  he  entered  it. 

In  looking  over  the  Buckingham  Correspondence,  we  find,  in  1833,  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  writing — "  It  is  very  gratifying  to  me  to  learn  that  Mr.  Keble,  and 
other  gentlemen  of  the  university,  observed  and  approved  of  my  conduct."  Who 
was  Mr.  Keble  ?  The  author  of  the  Christian  Year,  a  volume  of  high-church 
poetry,  which  actually,  by  the  time  of  his  death,  in  1866,  had  reached  a  sale  of 
eighty  editions.  Mr.  Keble  was  a  representative  man.  On  Sunday,  July  14th, 
1833,  Keble  preached  an  assize  sermon  at  St.  Mary's,  on  the  national  apostasy,  which 
he  de'clared  then  to  have  set  in,  and  which  he  invited  the  church  to  follow  him  in 
treating  as  Samuel  had  done  Saul  and  the  children  of  Israel.  As  the  parallel 
required,  the  sermon  assumed  that  heretofore  the  British  commonwealth  had  been 
a  theocracy,  while  the  people  were  now  abundant  for  a  civil  government,  external  to 
the  church,  and  only  receiving  its  counsels  and  influences  as  it  might  choose  to  do. 
The  church  of  the  apostles  was  now  the  only  refuge  and  guide  for  those  who  had 
hitherto  dreamt  that  the  church  and  state  were  one.  That  sermon  was  the  epoch, 
if  not  the  turning-point,  of  Keble's  life.  It  explains  not  only  why  be  joined  the 
Oxford  movement,  and  became  one  of  the  three  mighty  men  in  its  foremost  rank, 
but  also,  and  still  more,  the  special  part  he  has  taken  in  it.  His  Kne  ever  since 
has  been  one  continued  protest  against  secular  indifference  and  civil  assumptions ; 
and  this  protest  has  been  rather  of  a  passive  than  an  active  character.  From  the 
retreat  provided  for  him  by  his  old  college  pupil,  Sir  William  Heathcote,  at  Hursley, 
near  Winchester,  he  has  steadily  and  sternly,  yet  kindly,  protested  against  any 
supposed  injustice  or  slight  to  the  church  of  his  fathers.  Most  of  these  protests 
will  too  readily  recur  to  the  memory  of  our  readers.  "  It  is  to  be  regretted,"  as  a 
contemporary  writer  remarks, "  that  many  useful  and  excellent  men  should  have  felt 
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themselves  unable  to  resist  Mr.  Keble's  invitation  to'  join  in  a  protest  against,  for 
example,  the  acceptance  of  the  Lutheran  King  of  Prussia  as  sponsor  at  one  of  our 
royal  baptisms.  We  cannot  see  why  it  was  necessary  that  any  clergyman  or  lay- 
man not  personally  compromised  should  even  recognise  the  fact,  which  in  the  days 
of  our  forefathers  might  easily  not  have  reached  him.  The  same  may  be  said  for 
a  good  many  protests  and  controversial  declarations,  the  only  use  of  which,  to  a 
statesman  of  supposed  secular  bias,  is  to  furnish  him  with  a  list  of  men  to  be  care- 
fully avoided.  The  course  thus  taken  has  told  doubly.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has 
tended  to  elevate  the  pretensions  and  to  isolate  the  position  of  the  established  church  ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  tended  further  to  divest  the  state  of  the  guasi-sacred 
character  it  once  had  in  Tory  eyes.  It  has  dislodged  many  anxious  minds  from 
their  old  anchorage,  and  set  them  down  the  stream  to  Eome," 


CHAPTER    XXXIV, 

QUEEN   VICTORIA. 

"  ON  Tuesday,  at  half-past  2  A.M.,  the  scene  closed ;  and,  in  a  very  short  time,  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  Lord  Conyngham,  the  Chamberlain,  set  out  to 
announce  the  event  to  their  young  sovereign.  They  reached  Kensington  Palace 
about  five.  They  knocked,  they  rang,  they  thumped  for  a  considerable  time  before 
they  could  rouse  the  porter  at  the  gates :  they  were  again  kept  waiting  at  the 
courtyard  ;  then  turned  into  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  where  they  seemed  forgotten 
by  everybody.  They  rang  the  bell ;  desired  that  the  attendant  of  the  Princess 
Victoria  might  be  sent  to  inform  her  royal  highness  that  they  requested  an 
audience  on  business  of  importance.  After  another  delay,  and  another  ringing  to 
inquire  the  cause,  the  attendant  was  summoned,  who  stated  that  the  princess  was 
in  such  a  sweet  sleep  she  could  not  venture  to  disturb  her.  Then  they  said — "  We 
are  come  to  the  queen  on  business  of  state,  and  even  her  sleep  must  give  way  to 
that.  It  did  :  and  to  prove  that  she  did  not  keep  them  waiting,  in  a  few  minutes 
she  came  into  the  room,  in  a  loose  white  nightgown  and  shawl ;  her  nightcap 
thrown  off,  and  her  hair  falling  upon  her  shoulders ;  her  feet  in  slippers ;  tears  in 
her  eyes ;  but  perfectly  collected  and  dignified."  Thus  writes  Miss  Wynn,  of  the 
death  of  King  William,  and  of  the  accession  to  the  throne  of  one  in  whose  reign 
England  yet  rejoices. 

"  The  first  act  of  the  reign,"  continues  the  same  authority,  "  was,  of  course, 
the  summoning  the  council ;  and  most  of  the  summonses  were  not  received  till  after 
the  early  hour  fixed  for  the  meeting.  The  queen  was,  upon  the  opening  of  the 
doors,  found  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  table.  She  received  first  the  homage  of  the 
Duke  of  Cumberland.  The  Duke  of  Sussex  rose  to  perform  the  same  ceremony ; 
but  the  queen,  with  admirable  grace,  stood  up,  and  preventing  him  from  kneeling, 
kissed  him  on  the  forehead,  The  crowd  was  so  great,  the  arrangements  so  ill  made, 
that  my  brothers  told  me,  the  scene  of  swearing  allegiance  to  their  young  sovereign 
was  more  like  that  at  the  bidding  of  an  auction  than  anything  else." 

Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  the  only  child  of  the  late  Duke  of  Kent  and 
of  the  Princess  Louisa  Victoria,  of  Saxe-Coburg  (who,  at  the  date  of  her  marriage 
with  his  royal  highness,  was  relict  of  the  hereditary  Prince  of  Leiningen),  was  born 
May  24th,  1819.  Her  general  education  was  directed  by  the  Dowager-Duchess  of 
Northumberland  (then  wife  of  the  third  duke),  and  by  her  mother,  of  whose  care  and 
kindness  many  touching  anecdotes  are  told.  The  young  princess  had  been  brought 
up  under  the  public  eye.  Her  training  had  been,  in  every  respect,  most  admirable. 
Early  hours,  simple  pleasures,  regular  studies,  had  tended  to  prepare  her  for  the 
discharge  of  the  high  duties  which  had  now  devolved  upon  her.  On  the  24th  of 
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May,  1837,  she  bad  arrived  at  age;  and  the  event  was  one  interesting  to  the 
nation  at  large,  and  commemorated  accordingly.  Her  birthday  was  kept  as  a 
holiday  in  the  metropolis,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom.  The  park  and  Tower 
guns  were  fired  in  honour  of  the  event,  and  the  night  was  marked  by  brilliant 
illuminations.  A  ball  was  given  by  their  majesties  on  the  occasion.  The  princess 
herself  presided  in  the  centre  chair  of  state,  supported  by  her  mother,  the  Duchess 
of  Kent,  and  the  Princess  Augusta.  Addresses  of  congratulation  to  the  duchess  and 
her  royal  daughter  were  voted  by  the  city  of  London,  and  presented  on  the  Tuesday 
following.  -The  mother's  reply  was  noteworthy : — "  My  late  regretted  consort's  cir- 
cumstances," she  said,  "  and  my  duties,  obliged  us  to  reside  in  Germany ;  but  the  Duke 
of  Kent,  at  much  inconvenience,  and  I,  at  a  great  personal  risk,  returned  to  England, 
that  our  child  should  be  bred  and  born  a  Briton.  In  a  few  months  afterwards,  my 
infant  and  myself  were  awfully  deprived  of  father  and  husband.  We  stood  alone, 
almost  friendless  and  unknown  in  this  country.  I  could  not  even  speak  the 
language  of  it.  I  did  not  hesitate  how  to  act.  I  gave  up  my  house,  my  kindred, 
my  duties,  to  devote  myself  to  that  duty  which  was  to  be  the  whole  object  of  my 
future  life.  I  was  supported  in  the  execution  of  my  duty  by  the  country.  It 
placed  its  trust  in  me,  and  the  Regency  Bill  gave  me  its  last  act  of  confidence." 
Many  addresses  were  received  from  different  places.  In  several  instances  their 
royal  highnesses  had  to  receive  not  fewer  than  twenty-four  of  these  congratulatory 
communications  in  one  day.  On  the  29th  of  the  same  month,  Victoria  appeared 
at  the  drawing-room,  held  in  honour  of  his  majesty's  birthday;  and  on  the  1st  of 
June,  a  grand  ball,  given  for  the  benefit  of  the  distressed  weavers  of  Spitalfields, 
was  graced  with  her  presence.  There  she  was  the  observed  of  all  observers ;  and  the 
public  voice  was  loud  in  praise  of  her  unaffected  deportment,  and  dignified  but 
gracious  demeanour. 

Miss  Jane  Porter  thus  describes  the  princess  in  her  earlier  years : — "  I  would  say 
she  is  a  beautiful  child,  with  a  cherubic  form  of  features,  clustered  round  by  glossy 
fair  ringlets.  Her  complexion  was  remarkably  transparent,  with  a  soft  but  often 
heightening  tinge  of  the  sweet  blush  rose  upon  her  cheeks,  that  imparted  a  peculiar 
brilliancy  to  her  pure  blue  eyes.  Whenever  she  met  any  strangers  in  her  usual 
paths,  she  always  inquired  who  and  what  they  were.  The  intelligence  of  her 
countenance  was  very  extraordinary  at  an  early  age  ;  but  might  be  easily  accounted 
for  on  perceiving  the  extraordinary  intelligence  of  her  mind."  Making  the 
requisite  allowance  for  feminine  enthusiasm,  and  the  weakness  of  human  nature, 
Miss  Porter's  sketch  undoubtedly  is  near  the  truth.  Most  children,  properly 
trained,  are  interesting,  especially  those  of  exalted  rank. 

At  Kensington,  the  whole  family  were  early  risers.  Charles  Knight  has  told 
us  how  he  often  saw  the  princess  at  breakfast  on  the  lawn;  and  the  sight  was 
pretty  and  suggestive.  "  At  a  still  earlier  period,"  writes  one,  "  after  morning 
prayer,  the  Princess  Victoria  was  seated  beside  her  mother,  having,  on  a  round 
table  before  her,  the  bread,  milk,  and  fruit  which  composed  her  simple  meal. 
Immediately  after  breakfast,  the  little  princess  rode  on  a  donkey  from  nine  till  ten 
o'clock.  From  ten  to  twelve,  the  time  was  devoted  to  such  instruction  as  she 
was  capable  of  receiving.  At  two  o'clock  the  infant  princess  always  dined  upon  the 
plainest  fair.  After  dinner  lessons  were  again  repeated  till  four.  At  seven  the 
duchess  sat  down  to  her  dinner,  and  her  royal  highness  partook,  at  the  same  time, 
of  her  frugal  supper  of  bread  and  milk*  the  nurse  being  in  attendance.  After  par- 
taking of  the  dessert,  the  royal  child  repaired  to  bed  about  nine  o'clock." 

In  1833,  the  princess  was  brought  forward  on  public  occasions.  In  the 
summer  of  that  year  she  was  residing  with  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  at  Norris  Castle, 
Isle  of  Wight,  and  attended  the  ceremonial  of  opening  the  new  landing  pier  at 
Southampton.  Their  royal  highnesses  were  much  gratified  by  their  reception,  and 
returned  to  Cowes,  where  they  were  present  at  the  consecration  of  the  chapel  of 
ease,  by  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  On  the  15th  of  September,  when  the  young 
Queen  of  Portugal  was  at  Portsmouth,  on  her  way  to  her  dominions,  their  royal 
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highnesses  paid  her  majesty  a  visit.  In  the  autumn  of  the  previous  year,  the  Duchess 
of  Kent  and  the  princess  visited  some  of  the  principal  counties  of  England  and 
Wales.  At  Chester,  a  new  bridge,  opened  by  the  princess  on  the  occasion  of  her 
visit,  was  named  "  Grrosvenor  Bridge."  Amongst  other  places,  the  city  and  the 
University  of  Oxford  were  visited.  On  entering  the  theatre,  it  was  filled  in  every 
part.  The  vice-chancellor ;  the  heads  of  houses,  and  doctors ;  the  noblemen,  in 
splendid  robes  of  purple  and  gold ;  the  proctors  and  the  members  being  present. 
To  the  vice-chancellor's  address  the  Duchess  of  Kent  read  the  following  answer : — 
"  We  close  a  most  interesting  journey  by  a  visit  to  this  university,  that  the  princess 
may  see,  as  far  as  her  years  will  allow,  all  that  is  interesting  in  it.  The  history  of 
our  country  has  taught  her  to  know  its  importance,  by  the  many  distinguished 
persons  who,  by  their  character  and  talents,  have  been  raised  to  eminence  from 
the  education  they  have  received  in  it.  Your  loyalty  to  the  king,  and  recollection 
of  the  favour  you  have  enjoyed  under  the  paternal  sway  of  his  house,  could  not 
fail,  I  was  sure,  to  lead  you  to  receive  his  niece  with  all  the  disposition  you  evince 
to  make  this  visit  agreeable  and  instructive  to  her.  It  is  my  object  to  ensure,  by 
all  the  means  in  my  power,  her  being  so  educated  as  to  meet  the  just  expectation 
of  all  classes  in  this  great  and  free  country."  The  duchess  spoke  the  truth.  The 
young  princess  had  been  educated  in  a  manner  suitable  to  her  rank.  In  her  twelfth 
year  she  spoke  French  and  German  with  fluency,  was  acquainted  with  Italian,  and 
had  made  some  progress  in  the  dead  languages  and  mathematics. 

In  one  of  her  progresses  through  the  country,  the  princess  was  exposed  to 
serious  danger.  Returning  from  the  south  of  England  in  1833,  the  Emerald 
yacht  in  which  she  was  sailing,  ran  foul  of  the  Active  hulk,  and  a  piece  of  the 
rigging  being  detached,  was  in  the  act  of  falling  where  her  royal  highness  was 
standing :  the  pilot,  observing  the  imminent  danger,  raised  her  promptly  in  his 
arms,  and  saved  her  from  peril,  and  possibly  death. 

Her  accession  to  the  throne  took  the  nation  somewhat  by  surprise.  The  old 
king,  it  was  thought,  would  have  lasted  a  little  longer.  It  was  expected  that  her 
majesty  would  reign  under  the  name  of  Alexandrina.  That  name  appeared  on 
several  documents  which  were  prepared  for  the  occasion  ;  and  some  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons  took  the  oaths  to  Alexandrina  Victoria.  By  signing  the 
proclamation  of  her  accession  Victoria  only,  her  majesty  made  it  known  that  was 
the  name  she  preferred ;  and  the  various  documents  alluded  to  were  accordingly 
altered. 

In  June,  1837,  she  was  proclaimed.  All  the  avenues  leading  to  St.  James's 
Palace  were  crowded,  in  expectation  of  seeing  the  young  queen,  who  arrived  there 
about  ten  o'clock.  Shortly  after,  she  made  her  appearance  at  the  window,  and  was 
loudly  cheered.  On  the  22nd,  a  message  from  the  queen  was  delivered  to  both 
houses,  referring  to  the  demise  of  her  royal  predecessor,  and  stating  the  inex- 
pediency of  proceeding  with  any  public  business,  except  what  was  indispensable, 
till  the  assembling  of  a  new  parliament.  On  the  following  day  there  was  a 
discussion  in  the  Lords,  in  the  course  of  which  Lord  Lyndhurst  made  severe 
observations  upon  the  government,  declaring  ministers  to  be  powerless  in  parliament, 
and  incompetent  in  office.  Lord  Melbourne  spoke  in  their  defence.  He  knew 
that  he  now  possessed  the  entire  confidence  of  his  sovereign,  and  of  course  sur- 
rounded her  with  his  friends.  One  of  the  Granvilles  writes  to  Mr.  Raikes, 
July  7th — •"  You  will  already  have  heard  enough  of  the  behaviour  of  the  young 
queen,  which  is  the  theme  of  general  applause.  As  far  as  it  has  gone  she  has 
acted  with  extraordinary  propriety;  and  there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  she 
is  equal  to  her  great  situation.  It  was  only  to  be  expected  that  she  would  put 
herself  into  the  hands  of  Melbourne  ;  and  she  has  done  so  without  reserve,  I  am 
well  content  that  it  should  be  so,  for  Melbourne  is  a  man  of  sense  and  honour ; 
and  I  believe  he  will  deal  fairly  by  her,  and  exercise  the  prodigious  power  with 
which  he  is  invested  in  a  conscientious  manner." 

The  public  were  delighted  with  their  young  queen,  who  manifested  the  most 
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kindly  consideration  for  Queen  Adelaide,  and  the  children  of  the  late  king ;  and 
went  through  all  the  formalities  observed  at  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign 
with  perfect  self-possession.  She  had  been  queen  but  a  few  days,  when  she  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  of  her  life.  Descending  Highgate  Hill,  towards  Kentish  Town, 
the  splinter-bar  of  her  carriage  was  broken.  The  horses  took  fright  and  rushed 
forward,  greatly  to  the  alarm  of  the  queen  and  her  royal  parent.  The  keeper  of 
a  public-house  by  the  road-side  saw  their  danger ;  and,  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  the  horses,  and  rescuing  the  inmates  of  the  carriage.  The 
royal  ladies  entered  the  inn  while  another  conveyance  was  procured ;  and  in  the 
interval,  the  queen  soon  recovered  her  composure,  and  caressed  the  infant  of  the 
landlady  while  waiting.  The  husband,  we  may  be  sure,  was  suitably  rewarded. 

On  the  13th  of  July,  the  queen  moved  to  Buckingham  Palace.  On  the  preceding 
day  she  had  invested  Prince  Esterhazy  with  the  Order  of  the  Bath.  Shortly  after 
she  determined  to  hold  a  chapter  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  to  bestow  a  vacant 
riband  on  her  half-brother,  the  Duke  of  Leiningen.  On  this  occasion  some  slight 
embarrassment  was  caused  to  her  majesty,  who  applied  to  the  Earl-Marshal,  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  to  how  she  was  to  wear  the  garter.  It  was  found  that  Queen 
Anne  wore  the  garter  on  her  left  arm,  and  her  majesty  did  the  same. 

On  the  17th,  her  majesty  proceeded  in  state  to  dissolve  parliament.  The  royal 
speech  for  the  occasion  was  carefully  prepared,  and  delivered  in  a  style  that  must 
have  disarmed  criticism.  Mr.  Buxton  writes — "I  this  day  saw  our  youthful 
queen,  surrounded  by  all  the  chief  officers  of  state,  herself  wearing  a  crown  of 
diamonds,  and  arrayed  in  royal  robes,  and  the  House  of  Lords  filled  with  all  the 
great  ones  of  the  country.  She  delivered  an  admirable  address  to  the  parliament, 
with  the  utmost  sweetness  of  voice,  and  the  most  exquisite  grace  of  manner."  Her 
majesty  referred  to  unity  with  foreign  powers ;  the  diminution  of  capital  punish- 
ment ;  and  to  improvements  in  ecclesiastical  institutions. 

The  accession  of  the  new  queen  was  a  help  to  the  tottering  cabinet.  It 
was  confidently  stated,  and  believed  by  many,  that  the  young  queen  had  been 
brought  up  in  Liberal  principles ;  that  her  majesty  regarded  the  reform  min- 
isters as  her  personal  friends,  and  took  the  deepest  interest  in  the  success  of  their 
measures.  Lord  Melbourne  must  have  been  a  pleasing  mentor.  Guizot  describes 
him  as  "  the  least  Radical  of  the  Whigs ;  impartial  from  clear  sense  and  indifference  ; 
a  judicious  epicurean,  an  agreeable  egotist,  gay  without  warmth,  and  mingling  a 
natural  air  of  authority  with  a  carelessness  which  he  took  a  delight  in  proclaiming. 
'  It  is  all  the  same  to  me,'  was  his  habitual  expression."  He  pleased  the  young 
queen,  while  he  inspired  her  with  confidence,  amusing  her  as  he  advised,  and 
adopting  an  affectionate  freedom,  which  resembled  the  paternal  sentiment.  The 
elections,  however,  were  not  very  favourable  to  the  Liberals.  Sir  Francis  Burdett 
retired  from  Westminster,  and  Mr.  Hume  was  defeated  in  Middlesex.  The  former, 
however,  again  entered  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the  member  for  an  English 
county  (Wilts) ;  the  latter  was  obliged  to  accept  an  Irish  borough.  There  were 
136  new  members  elected  for  England  and  Wales;  twelve  for  Scotland,  and  twenty- 
three  for  Ireland ;  and  the  general  result  was  satisfactory  to  the  Tories.  Some  of 
the  more  fervent  of  the  latter  were  eager  for  action.  One  of  them,  the  Marquis 
of  Londonderry,  writes — "  It  appears  it  is  decided  not  to  insist  on  a  division  on 
the  Speaker ;  and  as  the  ministers  have  determined  on  a  Conservative  mediocrity, 
we  are  to  bolster  them  against  Radical  assaults ;  and,  au  reste,  we  are  to  take  the 
chapter  of  accidents,  and  the  results  of  petitions  for  what  may  turn  up.  Now  I 
am  sick  of  this  course,  as  you  were.  Peel's  partisans  argue  it  is  succeeding,  and  it 
must  have  more  time.  On  the  other  hand,  I  doubt  if  you  will  keep  a  party 
together  who  are  to  be  handed  over  to  their  opponents  when  it  is  convenient  for 
the  latter  to  call  for  them,  against  the  desolating  inroads  of  revolution  and 
Jacobinism.  The  statesmen  of  the  present  day  seem  not  to  know  that  a  body 
acting  together  must  have  their  rewards  of  ambition,  patronage,  and  place  always 
before  their  eyes,  and  within  their  expectation  and  belief  of  grasping,  as  well  as  the 
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fine  expressions  of  love  of  their  country,  and  the  patriotism,  which  is  a  virtue.  It 
may  do  for  Peel  and  the  duke,  whose  cups  of  ambition  are  full  to  the  brim ;  and 
it  may  be  quite  satisfactory  to  them  to  keep  the  ministry  from  doing  mischief 
without  saddling  themselves  with  the  cares  of  office.  But  I  believe  they  are  the 
only  two  men  of  their  party  who  are  of  this  opinion ;  and  if  there  are  not  more 
overt  proceedings  against  the  enemy  in  the  next  session  than  in  the  last,  I  am  quite 
sure  many  of  our  friends  will  quit  public  life  with  disgust  at  this  new  order  of 
conduct  in  both  houses  of  parliament."  It  is  clear  the  Tories  were  hungering  for 
the  sweets  of  office.  Their  only  chance  was  in  Peel.  The  marquis  is  glad  that 
they  have  got  the  King  of  Hanover  out  of  the  country,  "  for  it  diminishes  the 
prospects  of  an  ultra  party."  The  poor  marquis  finds  little  hope  in  the  future,  not- 
withstanding that  he  hears — "  Melbourne  says,  in  all  his  numerous  conversations 
with  the  queen,  he  has  never  been  able  to  extract  an  opinion  in  what  quarter  or 
where  she  has  a  predilection.  This  he  has  stated  with  great  surprise.  It  appears 

to  me  quite  evident,  from  all  I  learnt  in  town — especially  from  E 's  language, 

who  said,  he'd  be  d d  if  they  ever  would  resign,  and  that  Melbourne  knew  how 

to  please  a  woman  much  better  than  Peel — as  well  as  from  the  tone  of  Palmerston's 
thanks  to  his  electors,  that  there  is  not  a  chance  of  Melbourne's  making  his  bow; 
and  parliament  will  probably  meet  in  November,  for  the  civil  list.  The  petitions 
may  give  us  some  more  members  by  Easter,  and  then  we  shall  see  if  there  is  a 
chance  of  our  party  coming  in." 

Parliament  assembled  in  October.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  prepared  to 
act  if  a  chance  occurred.  He  had  summoned  his  followers  to  take  their  seats  "  at 
an  early  period,"  and  had  impressed  upon  them  the  importance  that  "the 
House  of  Lords  should  be  attended  by  its  members  from  the  moment  at  which 
parliament  will  be  assembled." 

The  House  met  on  the  15th,  and  Mr.  Abercromby  was  re-elected  Speaker. 
Her  majesty  opened  the  House  in  person  on  the  20th.  She  went  there  sur- 
rounded by  Whig  ladies.  The  Duchess  of  Sutherland  was  Mistress  of  the 
Robes.  The  Marchioness  of  Lansdowne  principal  Lady  of  the  Chamber.  The 
Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber  were  the  Marchioness  of  Tavistock;  Countesses  of 
Charlemont,  Mulgrave,  and  Durham;  Ladies  Portman,  Lyttleton,  and  Barham. 
Eecent  events  had  strengthened  and  matured  the  Whig  interest  at  Court  in  every 
possible  way;  and,  at  present,  everything  was  satisfactory;  the  queen's  progress 
and  return  through  the  crowded  thoroughfares  being  accompanied  with  exclama- 
tions of  loyalty.  The  queen  read  the  speech  with  the  same  impressive  manner  as 
on  the  previous  occasion ;  and,  like  its  predecessor,  it  was  framed  so  as  to  afford 
very  little  opening  for  hostile  remark.  One  paragraph,  relating  to  Ireland,  and 
expressing  the  necessity  of  amendments  in  its  institutions,  presented  the  only 
debatable  ground  for  politicians.  It  satisfied  the  House  of  Lords;  -and  the 
address,  which  was  moved  by  the  Duke  of  Sussex,  was  carried  unanimously. 

In  the  Commons  a  different  spirit  appeared.  Mr.  Wakley,  the  member  for 
Finsbury,  moved  an  amendment,  pledging  the  House  to  the  string  of  Radical 
propositions  that  had  been  more  than  once  rejected.  It  was  seconded  by  Sir 
William  Molesworth,  who  denounced  the  Reform  Act  as  a  failure.  On  a  division, 
their  party  could  only  muster  twenty  votes  against  509.  This  first  trial  of 
strength  indicated  the  tactics  that  were  to  be  pursued  during  the  session — the 
Radicals  opposing  the  government,  the  government  gladly  leaning  for  support  on 
the  Conservatives,  whose  chiefs,  though  confident  of  strength,  were  indisposed  to  an 
active  opposition  that  might  prove  embarrassing  to  their  youthful  sovereign.  The 
Radicals  had  less  scruples,  and  the  Whigs  deprecated  hostilities  from  the  opposi- 
tion ;  at  the  same  time  they  had  to  give  way  to  democratic  demonstrations.  This 
fear  of  democracy  in  all  our  public  men,  at  that  time,  is  referred  to  by  M.  Guizot. 
In  1840  he  arrived  in  England,  and  met,  at  Lord  Palmerston's  table,  all  the  high 
aristocracy—"  The  Duke  of  Sussex,  sixth  son  of  George  III.,  and  uncle  to  the 
queen;  the  Dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Devonshire;  Lord  Carlisle;  Lord  Albemarla; 
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Lord  Minto.  I  saw  pass  before  me,  during  the  evening,  many  leading  men  of  the 
different  parties — Whigs  in  a  great  majority,  but  also  Tories  and  Radicals,  from 
Lord  Aberdeen  to  Mr.  Grote.  I  entered  with  several  into  short  conversations ; 
but,  amongst  men  naturally  inquisitive  as  to  each  other,  few  words  suffice  to  reveal 
the  general  tendency  of  dispositions  and  ideas.  I  found  all  my  interlocutors, 
although  in  unequal  degrees,  modest — I  might  even  say  timid — with  regard  to 
popular  opinions."  The  Whigs,  of  course,  did  not  monopolise  all  this  feeling ;  but 
they  had  a  large  share  of  it,  and  it  shaped  their  parliamentary  career.  Hitherto 
the  government  of  the  country  had  been  in  the  hands  of  the  great  landlords.  The 
middle  classes  had  now  been  admitted  to  power.  The  experiment  was  considered 
daring  and  rash ;  and  many  of  those  who  had  helped  to  effect  the  change  trembled 
for  the  result. 

But  to  return  to  the  queen.  In  the  autumn  she  visited  Brighton,  and  received 
a  visit  from  her  maternal  uncle,  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  An  anecdote,  at  this 
time  circulated,  affords  a  pleasing  illustration  of  that  punctuality  for  which  she 
has  been  ever  remarkable,  and  which  has  been  termed  rightly  the  grace  of  princes. 
A  noble  lady  having  been  appointed  to  a  high  situation  about  the  royal  person,  was 
once,  or  more  than  once,  some  few  minutes  behind  the  hour  at  which  her  official 
duties  required  her  presence.  When  this  was  repeated,  the  noble  lady  found  her 
majesty  waiting  her  coming  with  her  watch  in  her  hand.  The  offender  expressed 
her  fear  that  she  had  unfortunately  detained  her  majesty.  The  queen  replied  that 
such  was  the  case,  telling  her  how  many  minutes  she  had  been  expected;  and 
adding,  she  required  punctuality  in  those  about  her  person,  and  begged  it  might 
not  occur  again.  The  lady  seemed  hurt  by  the  reproof,  and  was  so  moved,  that 
she  was  embarrassed  in  the  arrangement  of  the  shawl,  when  the  queen,  to  prove  no 
unkind  feelings  had  prompted  her  remark,  condescended  to  assist  her  attendant 
with  her  own  hands,  kindly  saying — "  We  are  new  to  our  situation ;  we  shall 
become  more  perfect  in  our  parts  I  hope." 

On  the  9th  of  November  the  queen  paid  her  first  state  visit  to  the  city  of 
London,  and  dined  with  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Corporation,  at  Guildhall,  where 
preparations  had  been  made,  on  a  grand  scale,  for  her  majesty's  entertainment.  The 
queen  was  accompanied  by  the  Duchesses  of  Kent,  of  Gloucester,  and  Cambridge ; 
and  by  the  Dukes  of  Cambridge  and  Sussex,  and  Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  and 
attended,  in  her  state-carriage,  by  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland  and  the  Earl  of 
Albemarle;  the  ambassadors,  cabinet  ministers,  and  nobility,  following  in  a  train 
of  carriages  that  extended  for  a  mile  and  a-half.  They  left  Buckingham  Palace  at 
two  in  the  afternoon ;  and  on  arriving  at  Temple  Bar,  the  customary  formalities 
were  gone  through  before  opening  the  gates.  Her  majesty  was  dressed  in  a  robe 
of  pink  satin,  richly  embroidered  with  silver ;  her  head  encircled  by  a  magnificent 
diamond  tiara.  The  church  bells  sounded  joyous  peals,  and  loyal  and  enthusiastic 
acclamations  rent  the  air.  The  streets  through  which  the  procession  had  to  pass 
presented  a  brilliant  appearance,  the  houses  being  decorated  with  evergreens,  floral 
devices,  gaily-coloured  cloths,  and  flags  and  banners;  while,  at  several  points, 
busts  and  portraits  of  her  majesty  occupied  a  prominent  situation. 

At  St.  Paul's  the  queen  was  detained  by  addresses  and  speeches  from  the  senior 
scholar  of  Christ's  Hospital,  and  the  head-master  and  treasurer,  in  accordance  with 
ancient  usage ;  after  which  the  national  anthem  was  sung  by  the  entire  body  of 
scholars.  At  half-past  three  she  reached  the  Guildhall,  where  she  was  received 
by  the  Lady  Mayoress.  The  Recorder  subsequently  read  an  address,  to  which  the 
queen  made  a  gracious  reply,  and  then  conferred  the  title  of  baronet  on  the  Lord 
Mayor,  and  the  honour  of  knighthood  on  the  two  Sheriffs.  At  the  dinner  every 
delicacy  that  could  be  produced  was  set  forth  in  profusion.  The  gold  plate  used  on 
the  occasion  of  the  citizens  having  George  I.  for  their  guest,  was  brought  forth  ; 
and  it  was  mentioned,  that  some  of  the  wine  reserved  for  the  royal  table  was  more 
than  a  hundred  years  old.  The  banquet  was  worthy  of  the  city's  reputation  for 
hospitality;  and  her  majesty  returned  to  the  palace  at  half-past  eight. 
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People  were  gratified  to  hear,  amongst  other  good  traits  of  character,  that  her 
majesty  took  upon  herself  the  payment  of  her  father's  debts,  due  to  two  noblemen, 
deceased.  Their  representatives  received  the  amount  from  her  majesty,  with  the 
present  of  a  valuable  piece  of  plate,  and  a  gracious  message,  expressing  what  obliga- 
tions she  felt  herself  under  to  those  who  had  been  her  father's  friends. 

Her  majesty  also  visited  the  theatres  of  Covent  Garden  and  Drury  Lane,  where 
she  was  welcomed  with  enthusiastic  applause. 

In  parliament,  the  first  thing  settled  was  the  civil  list.  On  the  23rd  of 
November  the  subject  was  brought  before  the  House  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  reminded  the  House  that,  until  the  reign  of  George  III.,  no 
satisfactory  arrangement  had  been  made  with  regard  to  the  public  and  the  personal 
expenditure  of  the  sovereign.  That  monarch  made  the  first  approach  to  such  a 
settlement  of  the  question  by  relinquishing  the  whole  of  his  ordinary  hereditary 
revenues,  and  receiving  in  return  a  fixed  income.  William  IV.,  on  his  accession, 
further  surrendered  certain  casual  revenues,  such  as  the  droits  of  the  crown,  and 
the  Gibraltar  revenue.  During  his  reign,  the  sums  thus  relinquished  had  amounted 
to  £70,000.  But  a  more  important  alteration  had  been  made,  by  the  separation  of 
the  charges  properly  belonging  to  the  individual  expenditure  of  a  sovereign  from 
those  required  by  the  public  service.  The  result  had  been  a  saving,  in  the  reign  of 
William  IV.,  as  compared  with  that  of  his  immediate  predecessor,  of  about 
£100,000  per  annum  on  the  entire  charge  of  the  civil  list.  It  was  to  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  late  king,  notwithstanding  the  extent  of  his  charities,  and  his 
unbounded  hospitality,  had  never  been  obliged  to  apply  to  parliament  for  the 
means  of  paying  off  any  of  his  debts.  It  was  to  be  further  considered  that  former 
sovereigns  had  inherited  considerable  personal  property  from  their  predecessors. 
Queen  Victoria  would  derive  nothing  from  that  source,  and  would  be  deprived 
of  the  revenues  of  Hanover,  now  a  separate  kingdom  ;  while  her  establishment  must 
far  exceed  that  of  a  king  or  queen-consort,  being  composed  of  ladies  as  well  as 
gentlemen.  He  compared  the  civil  list  of  William  IV.  with  that  which  was 
required  for  Queen  Victoria.  They  stood  thus : — 


WILLIAM  IV. 

First  Class — Privy  Purse 

Second     ,,     Salaries 

Third        „    Bills     . 

Fourth     „    Special  Services — Royal 

Bounty 
Unappropriated 


.  £110,000 
.     130,000 
171,690 

23,000 
,       75,000 

£509,500 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

First  Class— Privy  Purse . 

Second     ,,     Salaries 

Third      „     Bills      . 

Fourth    „     Special  Services — Royal 

Bounty 
Unappropriated 


£60,000 
130,000 
172,500 

23,000 
84,000 

£469,500 


The  right  honourable  gentleman  took  occasion  to  compare  the  expenditure  of 
Queen  Anne's  household  with  that  of  the  reigning  queen.     It  stood  as  follows : — 


QUEEN  ANNE. 

First  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber 
Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber   . 
Maid  of  Honour  . 
A  contingent  gift  of     • 


£2,000 

1,000 

300 

,    3,000 

£6,300 


QUEEN  VICTORIA. 

First  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber 
Ladies  of  the  Bedchamber     . 
Maid  of  Honour    . 
A  contingent  gift  of 


.  £500 

.  500 

.  300 

.  1,000 

£2,300 


The  total  charge  for  the  civil  list  of  Queen  Anne  he  stated  to  amount  to 
£14,800 ;  that  contemplated  for  Queen  Victoria,  £8,800.  In  the  course  of  his 
speech,  he  mentioned  that  the  pension  list,  which,  in  1820,  was  £203,058,  and  stood, 
in  1830,  at  £180,944,  was,  in  1837,  only  £149,802.  He  was  prepared  to  show  the 
committee,  that  the  pensions  granted  by  Earl  Grey,  had  been  granted  in  strict  con- 
formity with  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  House  in  the  resolution  passed  in 
1 834.  In  December,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  brought  forward  a  motion  for  a 
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select  committee  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of  continuing  the  pensions  on  the 
civil  list.  In  this  the  Radicals  supported  him.  Daniel  Whittle  Harvey  was 
eloquent  in  its  praise;  and,  on  a  division,  ministers  secured  a  majority  of  sixty-two. 

On  the  12th,  the  queen  sent  a  message  to  the  House,  recommending  an  in- 
creased provision  for  the  Duchess  of  Kent.  Her  royal  highness's  income  was 
£22,000 ;  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed  that  it  should  now  be 
£30,000,  which  was  agreed  to.  On  the  15th,  there  was  much  discussion  on  the 
civil  list.  Mr.  Hume  sought  to  reduce  the  grant  from  £385,000  to  £335,000, 
but  could  only  muster  nineteen  votes  on  a  division.  Mr.  Grote  moved  for  the 
entire  removal  of  the  sums  allotted  to  pensions  from  the  civil  list ;  which  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hume,  and  opposed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel :  it  was  rejected  by  a 
majority  of  120  to  23.  An  amendment  was  then  submitted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
providing  that,  if  the  sum  of  £1,200  were  not  granted  in  any  one  year,  what 
remained  might  be  so  disposed  of,  at  the  pleasure  of  the  crown,  in  any  subsequent 
years.  This  was  carried,  the  numbers  being  114  to  26.  The  bill,  being  protested 
against  by  Mr.  Hume  for  the  last  time,  was  then  passed.  After  encountering  some 
criticism,  it  was  agreed  to  by  the  Lords ;  and,  on  the  23rd  of  December,  her 
majesty  went,  in  person,  to  give  to  it  the  royal  assent.  The  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  in  presenting  it,  described  it  as  having  been  framed  in  a  liberal  and  con- 
fiding spirit.  Her  majesty  bowed  her  acknowledgment.  During  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  parliamentary  sittings,  the  dissatisfaction  of  some  of  the  Conservatives 
in  the  House  of  Lords  was  exhibited  by  non-attendance.  But  we  must  hasten  on 
to  1838,  when  the  royal  coronation  took  place. 

There  had  been  much  speculation  on  this  subject.  It  had  been  nearly  200 
years  since  the  last  queen-regnant  had  been  crowned  alone ;  and  then  there  was 
another  lapse  of  nearly  200  years  before  we  come  to  a  similar  event :  but,  perhaps 
in  the  present  case,  special  features  gave  peculiar  interest  to  the  solemnity.  Her 
majesty  was  in  her  maiden  youth,  and  possessed  of  much  personal  attraction. 
Queen  Anne  had  long  been  a  wife  and  a  mother,  and  was  so  gouty  and  corpulent, 
that  much  walking  was  out  of  the  question,  and  long  standing  not  to  be  thought 
of.  Queen  Elizabeth  was  a  maiden  queen,  but  was  Queen  Victoria's  senior  by 
several  years. 

Unfortunately  the  times  were  bad,  and  the  government  were  afraid  to  incur 
such  expense  as  the  customary  pageant  must  entail,  if  conducted  in  the  style  of 
1820.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  coronation  of  the  last  queen-regnant  ought  to 
have  been  taken  as  a  precedent,  and  that  it  should  have  been  brought,  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  under  the  observation  of  his  royal  mistress ;  but  this  he  appears  to  have 
overlooked.  He  certainly  persuaded  her  majesty  to  sanction  some  important 
omissions,  such  as  the  walking  procession  of  all  the  estates  of  the  realm ;  the 
banquet  in  Westminster  Hall,  with  the  feudal  service.  It  was  also  contended  that 
these  rare  pageants  did  good  to  trade ;  but  the  minister  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all 
representations  either  of  right  or  policy;  and  the  British  empire  was  condemned 
to  stand,  in  the  eyes  of  the  world,  as  too  poor  to  crown  its  monarch  with  the  state 
which,  when  much  poorer,  the  nation  had  willingly  afforded. 

But  amidst  the  public  no  such  niggardly  considerations  found  place.  Pre- 
parations were  liberally  made  to  do  honour  to  the  day  fixed,  June  28th ;  and  the 
interest  increased  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  compel  a  modification  of  the  arrange- 
ments with  regard  to  the  preliminary  cavalcade.  So  eager  were  the  public  to 
witness  the  ceremony  to  advantage,  that  the  speculation  in  seats  at  the  windows 
or  scaffolds  before  the  houses,  on  the  line  of  route,  became  very  animated.  Several 
in  Sfe.  James's  Street  were  let  for  the  day  for  £200  each,  as  well  as  one  in  Pall 
Mall,  that  had  been  occupied  as  the  Reform  Club-house ;  and  sittings  ranged  from 
ten  shillings  to  five  guineas.  A  similar  liberality  prevailed,  among  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, to  appear  with  becoming  splendour.  Marshal  Soult,  who  had  been  sent 
over  as  ambassador  by  the  King  of  the  French,  and  who  was  quite  overcofne  by 
the  cordial  reception  which  awaited  him  as  he  entered  Westminster  Abbey, 
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brought  over  with  him  the  frame  of  a  state-carriage  that  had  been  used  by  the 
Prince  of  Conde,  and  had  it  re-decorated  in  the  most  costly  manner  possible.  A 
similar  vehicle,  that  had  been  built  for  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  when  he  went  on 
his  extraordinary  embassy  to  St.  Petersburg,  at  a  cost  of  £3,000,  was  purchased 
by  the  Kussian  ambassador,  Count  Stroganoff,  for  £1,600.  Another  diplomatist 
gave  £250  for  the  hire  of  a  carriage  for  the  day  ;  and  some  had  to  be  content  with 
vehicles  that  had  already  ministered  to  the  state  of  our  civic  functionaries,  time 
only  permitting  of  hasty  alterations  from  the  coach  -painter. 

The  day  was  kept  in  London  as  a  holiday,  and  the  number  of  spectators  was 
of  course  enormous.  The  procession  having  been  formed  near  Buckingham  Palace, 
started  at  ten  in  the  morning,  preceded  by  trumpeters,  and  a  squadron  of  the 
household  brigade ;  the  foreign  resident  ministers ;  then  the  foreign  ambassadors 
extraordinary ;  then  the  resident  foreign  ambassadors,  followed  by  a  mounted 
regimental  band,  and  a  detachment  of  the  household  brigade :  then  came  the 
carriages  of  the  Duchesses  of  Kent  and  Gloucester,  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  Duke  of  Sussex. 

Another  mounted  band,  and  the  queen's  barge-master,  with  forty-eight 
watermen,  preceded  twelve  of  the  queen's  carriages,  conveying  the  ladies,  noblemen, 
and  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  royal  household  ;  followed  by  a  squadron  of  the 
household  brigade,  and  another  mounted  'band.  After  them  came  the  military 
staff,  aides-de-camp,  and  other  distinguished  officers,  mounted  ;  the  royal  huntsmen, 
yeomen,  prickers,  and  foresters;  six  of  her  majesty's  best  horses,  with  the  extra 
yeomen  of  the  guard,  and  their  officers. 

Then  came  the  queen  in  her  state-carriage,  drawn  by  eight  cream-coloured 
horses ;  followed  by  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh  on  horseback,  as  captain-general  of  the 
royal  archer  guard  of  Scotland,  with  a  few  minor  officials  ;  and  a  squadron  of  the 
household  brigade  closed  the  procession.  It  proceeded  along  Constitution  Hill, 
Piccadilly,  down  St.  James's  Street,  through  Pall  Mall,  Cockspur  Street,  Charing 
Cross,  Whitehall,  and  Parliament  Street,  to  the  west  door  of  Westminster  Abbey. 

The  interior  of  the  abbey  was  fitted  up  with  more  taste  than  in  1831.  A 
gallery  had  been  raised,  capable  of  containing  400  persons  and  an  orchestra,  with 
a  temporary  organ  at  the  west  end  of  the  choir,  on  an  open  colonnade  of  pointed 
arches.  Another  gallery  at  the  west  end,  beyond  the  altar,  for  600,  was  reserved 
for  the  House  of  Commons ;  below  which,  within  St.  Edward's  Chapel,  were  the 
queen's  traverse  and  the  retiring  closets ;  and  above  were  two  galleries,  one 
above  the  other — the  topmost  for  the  trumpeters. 

Above  the  sacrarium,  on  the  south,  were  boxes  for  the  sovereign,  the  Earl- 
Marshal,  for  the  ambassadors,  and  for  the  Lord  Chamberlain.  The  peeresses  were 
placed  in  the  north  transept ;  the  peers  in  the  south ;  the  judges,  knights  of  the 
Bath,  aldermen,  &c.,  in  the  choir ;  the  bishops  on  the  floor  to  the  north,  with  the 
royal  family  and  prebendaries  of  Westminster  opposite.  The  latter  waited  in  the 
nave  to  join  the  procession  on  entering  the  abbey;  and  the  Princesses  Augusta 
and  Augusta  of  Cambridge,  Prince  George  of  Cambridge,  the  Duke  of  Nemours, 
the  Prince  of  Holstein-Gluchsburg,  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Coburg,  the  Duke  of 
Nassau,  Prince  Ernest  of  Hesse,  and  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  were  accommodated 
with  seats  in  the  royal  box. 

The  prebendaries  now  headed  the  procession,  followed  by  the  heralds,  the 
officers  of  the  household,  the  chief  prelates,  and  officers  of  state.  Then  came  the 
Duchess  of  Cambridge,  with  a  circlet  of  gold  upon  her  head,  wearing  a  robe  of 
state  of  purple  velvet ;  her  train  borne  by  Lady  Caroline  Campbell ;  her  coronet  by 
Viscount  Villiers:  the  Duchess  of  Kent,  with  a  similar  circlet  and  robe;  her 
train  borne  by  Lady  Flora  Hastings ;  her  coronet  by  Viscount  Morpeth :  and  the 
Duchess  of  Gloucester  j  her  train  borne  by  Lady  Caroline  Legge ;  her  coronet  by 
Viscount  Evelyn. 

The  regalia  was  thus  divided : — St.  Edward's  staff  was  carried  by  the  Duke  of 
Eoxburgh ;  the  golden  spurs  by  Lord  Byron ;  the  sceptre  with  the  cross  by  the 
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Duke  of  Buccleugh ;  the  third  sword  by  the  Marquis  of  Westminster ;  the  curtana 
by  the  Duke  of  Devonshire ;  and  the  second  sword  by  the  Duke  of  Sutherland. 
The  coronets  of  these  noblemen  were  carried  by  pages. 

After  the  Black  Eod,  the  Deputy  Garter,  and  the  Lord  Great  Chamberlain  of 
England,  came  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  in  his  robes  of  state,  with  his  baton  of 
field-marshal,  his  coronet  borne  by  the  Marquis  of  Granby,  his  train  by  Major- 
General  Sir  William  Maynard  Gommj  and  the  Duke  of  Sussex  in  his  robes  of 
state,  his  coronet  borne  by  Viscount  Anson,  his  train  by  the  Hon.  Edward  Gore 
and  Viscount  Coke. 

Next  came  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  as  High  Constable  of  England,  and  the 
Earl  of  Errol,  as  High  Constable  of  Scotland;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  as  Earl- 
Marshal,  with  his  baton.  The  sword  of  state  was  borne  by  Viscount  Melbourne ; 
the  sceptre  with  the  dove  by  the  Duke  of  Eichmond ;  St.  Edward's  crown  by  the 
Duke  of  Hamilton  (Lord  High  Steward) ;  the  orb  by  the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  the 
patina  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor ;  the  Bible  by  the  Bishop  of  Winchester,  and  the 
chalice  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

They  preceded  the  queen,  who  wore  a  royal  robe  of  crimson  velvet,  furred 
with  ermine,  and  bordered  with  gold  lace  ;  the  collars  of  the  Orders  of  the  Garter, 
Thistle,  Bath,  and  St.  Patrick,  and  a  circlet  of  gold.  Her  majesty  was  supported 
on  either  side  by  the  Bishops  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  Durham.  Her  train  was 
borne  by  Ladies  Adelaide  Paget,  Frances  Elizabeth  Cowper,  Anne  Wentworth 
Fitzwilliam,  Mary  Augusta  Frederich  Grimstone,  Caroline  Amelia  Gordon  Lennox, 
Mary  Alethea  Beatrix  Talbot,  Catherine  Lucy  Wilhelmina  Stanhope,  and  Louisa 
Harriet  Jenkinson ;  assisted  by  the  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the  Household,  the 
Marquis  Conyngham;  followed  by  the  Groom  of  the  Eobes,  Captain  Francis 
Seymour,  and  ten  gentlemen-at-arms  on  either  side,  with  their  lieutenants, 
standard-bearer,  clerk  of  the  cheque,  and  harbinger. 

Afterwards  came  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland,  as  Mistress  of  the  Robes ;  the 
Marchioness  of  Lansdowne,  as  first  Lady  of  the  Bedchamber ;  the  other  ladies  of 
the  Bedchamber,  and  the  Maids  of  Honour. 

They  were  followed  by  the  Gold  Stick  of  the  Life-Guards,  Viscount  Comber- 
mere  ;  the  Master  of  the  Horse,  the  Earl  of  Albemarle ;  the  Captain-General  of 
the  Eoyal  Archer  Guard  of  Scotland,  the  Duke  of  Buccleugh ;  and  the  Captain  of 
the  Yeomen  of  the  Guard,  the  Earl  of  Ilchester ;  and  of  the  Band  of  Gentlemen- 
at-Arms,  Lord  Foley;  by  the  Lords  in  Waiting,  the  Marquis  of  Headfort,  the 
Earls  of  Fingall  and  Uxbridge,  the  Viscounts  Falkland  and  Torrington,  and  Lords 
Selford  and  Gardner;  and  by  the  Keeper  of  her  Majesty's  Privy  Purse,  Major- 
General  Sir  H.  Wheatley.  The  Exons  and  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  brought  up 
the  rear. 

The  act  of  homage  was  performed  by  the  spiritual  lords  kneeling  around 
the  queen,  pronouncing  the  words  of  homage,  and  kissing  her  majesty's  hand. 
The  princes  of  the  blood-royal  ascended  the  steps  of  the  throne,  took  off  their 
coronets,  knelt,  pronounced  the  words  of  homage,  touched  the  crown  upon  her 
majesty's  head,  and  kissed  her  majesty's  left  cheek. 

The  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  sixteen  other  dukes  present,  did  the  same,  with  the 
exception  of  kissing  the  hand  instead  of  the  cheek ;  and  their  example  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Marquis  of  Huntley,  and  twenty-one  marquises;  by  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and  ninety-three  earls ;  by  Viscount  Hereford,  and  nineteen  viscounts ; 
and  by  Lord  Audley,  and  ninety-one  barons. 

Lord  Eolle,  who  was  very  infirm,  on  ascending  the  throne,  slipped,  when  the 
queen  rose  and  extended  her  hand,  expressing  a  hope  that  he  was  not  much  hurt. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  was  greatly  cheered  when  performing  his  homage ;  and 
when  this  part  of  the  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  members  of  the  House  gave 
nine  hearty  cheers,  accompanied  with  frequent  cries  of  "God  save  Queen 
Victoria !"  which  were  repeated  throughout  the  building.  The  peers  present  were, 
in  number,  245 ;  the  peeresses,  158. 
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The  queen's  appearance  excited  universal  admiration.     Her  hair  was  simply 
parted,   and   folded  in  what  are  called  "Madonna  bands,"  and  arranged    at  the 
back  of  her  head  in  a  Grecian  knot.     She  wore  the  picturesque  garland-shaped 
diadem  of  the  Plantagenets,  only  in  a  much  lighter  form.     The  crown  made  for 
George  IV.  weighed  upwards  of  seven  pounds ;  and  having  been  considered  too 
heavy  for  the  queen,  a  new  one  was  constructed  for  this  occasion  by  Messrs.  Eundell 
and  Bridge,  of  less  than  half  the  weight,  formed  of  hoops  of  silver  covered  with 
precious  stones,  over  a  cap  of  rich  blue  velvet,  surmounted  by  a  ball  enriched  with 
small  diamonds,   having   on   the  top  a  Maltese   cross   of  brilliants,  a  splendid 
sapphire  in  the  centre,  a  cluster  of  brilliants  with  fleurs  de  Us,  and  Maltese  crosses 
round  the  centre  of  the  crown,  ornamented ;  and  the  large  heart-shaped  ruby,  worn 
by  the  Black  Prince,  in  front :    a  fine  oblong  sapphire  below  it,  and  clusters  of 
drop-pearls,  with  emeralds,   rubies,  and  other  gems.      When  the  ceremony  ap- 
proached completion — the  queen  sitting  in  full  view  of  the  people,  the  crown-royal 
upon  her  head,  the  sceptre  in  one  hand,  and  the  rod  of  equity,  surmounted  by  the 
emblematic  dove,  in  the  other — it  was  remarked  that  the  brilliancy  of  the  whole 
display  was  heightened  by  a  sudden  burst  of  sunshine  glancing  from  one  of  the 
high  arched  windows  full  upon  her  majesty's  crown  and  dalmatic  robe  of  cloth  of 
gold,  which  continued  for  some  time,  and  which  the  beholders  were  almost  tempted, 
as  their  ancestors  in  former  ages  would  assuredly  have  been,  to  regard  as  an  omen  of 
good  for  the  future  career  of  the  sovereign.     At  this  moment  a  number  of  corona- 
tion medals  were  thrown  up  by  the  Earl  of  Surrey  from  his  cap  of  state,  which 
caused  an  undignified  scramble  for  the  falling  treasure,  in  which  almost  all  classes 
permitted  to  be  present — ambassadors,  generals,  knights,  and  aldermen — struggled 
to  receive  a  memorial  of  the  day.     The  queen's  demeanour,  during  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings,  was  characterised  as  combining  grace,  self-possession,  and  dignity. 
The  ceremony  concluded  shortly  after  three.     The  banquet  in  Westminster  Hall, 
as  in  the  case  of  William  IV.,  was  omitted. 

Throughout  the  country  the  day  was    observed  as  a  general  holiday,  and 
prisoners  and  paupers  dined  and  rejoiced  on  that  day,  as  well  as  others. 

After  the  ceremony,  her  majesty  entertained  at  the  palace  a  dinner  party  of 
100  persons,  as  a  substitute  for  the  grand  banquet  that  should  have  been  given  in 
Westminster  Hall,  with  the  chivalrous  ceremony  of  the  queen's  champion,  and  other 
ancient  usages,  that  had  never  been  omitted  till  the  reform  era.  Perhaps  her 
majesty  was  of  the  opinion  of  James  II. 's  old  mistress,  the  Countess  of  Dorchester.  At 
the  coronation  of  George  I.,  1714,  Lady  Cowper,  in  her  Diary,  writes — "My  Lady 
Dorchester  stood  underneath  me;  and  when  the  archbishop  went  round,  de- 
manding the  consent  of  the  people,  she  turned  about  to  me,  and  said — '  Does  the 
old  fool  think  that  anybody  here  will  say  no  to  his  question,  when  there  are  so 
many  drawn  swords.' "  Lady  Cowper  says — "  I  saw  all  the  ceremony,  which  few 
besides  did,  and  I  own  I  never  was  so  affected  with  joy  in  all  my  life ;  it  brought 
tears  into  my  eyes ;  and  I  hope  I  shall  never  forget  the  blessing  of  seeing  our  holy 
religion  thus  preserved,  as  well  as  our  liberties  and  dynasties."  Perhaps  at  the 
ceremony  which  we  now  record,  no  such  profound  emotions  were  aroused ;  yet  it 
marked  an  era  at  any  rate  as  eventful  as  that  heralded  by  the  reign  of  George  I. 

But  we  must  chronicle  further  particulars.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  gave  a 
grand  ball  at  Apsley  House,  to  which  2,000  persons  received  cards  of  invitation. 
The  cabinet  ministers  gave  state  dinners.  Illuminations,  fireworks,  and  free 
admissions  to  the  theatre,  were  provided  for  the  gratification  of  her  majesty's 
subjects  in  and  about  the  metropolis,  who  appeared  to  enjoy  them  with  the 
greatest  zest  and  the  most  loyal  spirit.  Although  immense  multitudes  were  col- 
lected in  every  direction,  there  was  not  the  slightest  disturbance ;  and  the  only 
accident  that  occurred  was  occasioned  by  the  descent  of  a  balloon. 

In  Hyde  Park  a  fair  was  held,  which  lasted  many  days  after  the  C3remony. 
Her  majesty  honoured  the  fair  with  her  presence. 

The  visit  of  Marshal  Soult  to  this  country  excited  much  popular  feeling  in 
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his  favour.  His  presence  appeared  to  be  a  great  attraction,  not  only  to  military 
officers,  who  took  a  professional  interest  in  seeing  one  of  the  most  popular  generals ; 
but  to  the  populace,  who  were  attracted  towards  the  last  and  most  skilful  of  the 
Duke  of  Wellington's  opponents  in  the  Peninsula.  Reviews  were  got  up  for  his 
entertainment,  and  every  attention  paid  that  could  help  to  make  his  sojourn 
in  England  agreeable  to  him.  There  was  a  review  in  Hyde  Park  on  the  9th,  of 
about  5,000 — a  small  force  compared  with  the  spectacles  of  the  same  nature  that 
were  frequently  exhibited  to  the  Parisians ;  but  it  was  composed  of  some  of  the 
best  regiments  in  the  British  service.  In  cavalry,  these  comprised  the  1st  and  2nd 
Life-Guards,  the  Royal  Horse-Guards,  the  10th  Hussars,  and  the  12th  Lancers; 
In  infantry,  the  1st  and  3rd  battalions  of  the  Grenadier  Guards;  the  1st  and  2nd 
of  the  Scotch  Fusiliers ;  the  same  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  In  artillery,  three  troops 
of  the  Royal  Horse,  having  two  guns  each,  and  three  batteries  of  field  artillery. 
When  her  majesty,  with  a  numerous  suite,  appeared  on  the  ground,  each  regiment 
inarched  past  her  in  slow  time ;  the  cavalry  in  close  column,  the  infantry  at 
quarter  distance ;  after  which  the  evolutions  of  a  battle  were  performed :  finally 
both  lines  advanced  in  parade  order,  and  saluted.  It  was  computed  that  at  least 
130,000  persons  were  present  as  spectators.  Marshal  Soult  had  scarcely  entered  the 
park  when  his  stirrup  broke ;  and  on  sending  for  another  to  the  saddlers  of  the 
Ordnance,  they  forwarded  a  pair  that  had  been  used  by  the  Emperor  Napoleon. 

On  the  13th,  the  corporation  of  London  entertained  the  foreign  ambassadors, 
and  other  illustrious  guests,  with  a  state  banquet  at  Guildhall.  Six  hundred  sat 
down  to  dinner.  The  names  of  Marshal  Soult  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who 
were  present,  were  joined  in  a  toast,  and  the  compliment  acknowledged  by  both 
with  equal  frankness  and  cordiality. 

The  coronation  caused  several  additions  to  be  made  to  the  English  peerage ; 
many  with  titles  previously  enjoyed  in  those  of  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  Earl 
of  Mulgrave  was  created  Marquis  of  Normanby ;  Baron  King,  Viscount  Ockham, 
and  Earl  of  Lovelace ;  Baron  Dundas,  Earl  of  Zetland ;  Earl  of  Kintore,  Baron 
Kintore ;  Viscount  Lismore,  Baron  Lismore ;  Baron  Rossmore,  Baron  Rossmore ; 
Baron  Carew,  Baron  Carew ;  Sir  John  Wrottesley,  Baron  Wrottesley ;  the  Hon. 
William  Francis  Ponsonby,  Baron  de  Mauley;  Charles  Hanbury  Tracey,  Baron 
Sudely  ;  Paul  Methuen,  Baron  Methuen  ;  Marquis  of  Carmarthen,  Baron  Osborne ; 
Earl  Bruce,  Baron  Bruce. 

Twenty-nine  baronets  were  created,  among  whom  were  George  Earle,  Lytton 
Bulwer,  and  John  Frederick  William  Herschel,  who  ably  represented  the  claims  of 
literature  and  science.  Knighthood  was  also  liberally  conferred ;  and  there  were 
extensive  promotions  in  every  branch  of  the  queen's  service,  naval  and  military ; 
as  well  as  in  that  of  the  East  India  Company. 

And  thus  the  coronation,  and  all  its  results,  were  satisfactory.  There  was 
nothing  to  remind  spectators  of  certain  events  connected  with  previous  coronations. 
When  William  IV.  was  crowned,  the  nation  was  convulsed  with  the  dire  struggle 
for  reform.  The  Duchess  of  Kent  and  the  Princess  Victoria  took  no  part  in  the 
ceremony,  and  were  also  absent  from  the  dinner,  as  they  were  staying  at  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Many  comments  were  made,  at  the  time,  of  the  absence  of  the 
heiress-presumptive  on  such  an  occasion ;  but  it  was  subsequently  stated,  that  the 
indisposition  of  the  princess  rendered  her  removal  from  her  residence  to  town,  to 
take  part  in  such  an  exciting  pageant,  too  hazardous  to  be  accomplished.  When 
George  IV.  was  crowned  there  was  wretched  discord  in  the  royal  family,  and 
everywhere  lip  homage  and  hypocrisy.  Men  were  indignant  at  beholding  loud- 
tongued  patriots,  who  had  sought  distinction  by  assailing  their  sovereign  for  with- 
drawing from  his  consort,  leaving  her  alone  and  helpless  in  that  day  of  her  heavy 
trial  and  distress.  Now  no  sign  of  discord  was  visible ;  and  the  crowds  of  foreign 
visitors  present,  proclaimed  the  pleasing  fact  that  England  was  at  peace  with 
herself,  and  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

In  parliament  her  majesty's  ministers  had  trouble  to  anticipate.  No  disso- 
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lution  ever  took  place  under  more  favourable  circumstances.  The  popularity  of 
the  new  reign,  the  abundant  and  unscrupulous  use  of  the  queen's  name,  and  the 
blunders  being  made  by  the  King  of  Hanover,  all  combined  to  put  the  govern- 
ment in  a  powerful  attitude :  yet  they  acquired  no  strength.  Affairs  in  Ireland 
grew  worse  daily — O'Connell  and  his  followers  being  permitted  to  do  very  much  as 
they  liked :  an  occasional  feeble  attempt  to  maintain  the  supremacy  of  law,  only 
showing  that  little  authority  was  exercised  in  that  portion  of  the  United  Kingdom 
at  all. 


CHAPTER  XXXV. 

CANADA     AND     THE     CANADIANS. 

AT  the  time  of  our  commencing  this  chapter,  there  is  a  talk  of  a  Fenian  invasion 
from  America  into  Canada.     On  St.  Patrick's-day,  as  it  was  loudly  proclaimed,  the 
Fenians  would  invade  Canada  with  an  armed  force,  subjugate  the  people,  instal 
themselves  in  the  territory,'andthen,  from  this  vantage-ground  of  a  new  nationality, 
commence  operations  against  England  as  undoubted  belligerents.     It  is  hard  to 
speak  seriously  of  such  a  device ;  but  Fenianism  in  America,  like  Fenianism  in 
Ireland,  has  a  double  aspect.     Its  ultimate  purpose  was  hopeless,  but  its  immediate 
effect  might  be  dangerous.     The  Fenians  must  have  been  half  crazy  to  imagine 
that  they  could  oust  the  Canadians  from  their  country ;  but  it  was  by  no  means 
improbable  that  they  might  cross  the  frontier  in  strength  sufficient  for  the  work  of 
rapine  and  murder.     The  termination  of  the  civil  war  has  filled  the  States  with  a 
multitude  of  disbanded  soldiers,  many  of  them  Irish  by  extraction,  and  all  trained 
to  the  license  of  predatory  campaigns.     That  some  thousands  of  men  who  had  lived 
upon  the  country  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  should  be  ready  to  do  the  same  in, 
Canada,  was  at  least  not  impossible ;  and  just  as  the  comrades  of  these  men  were  to 
"move  silently"  into  Ireland  on  their  work  of  war,  so  General  Sweeny's  brigands 
were  to  mass  themselves  quietly  on  the  Canadian  border,  and  throw  themselves  into 
the  colony  by  a  sudden  rush  before  the  American  government  could  interfere. 
That,  it  is  said,  was  the  programme ;  and  it  contained,  at  any  rate,  enough  to  justify 
preparation,  if  not  alarm.     We  believe  that  more  importance  was  attached  to  the 
menace  at  Washington  than  at  Montreal ;  but  Lord  Monck  did  think  it  advisable  to 
call  the  volunteers  of  the  colony  to  arms,  and  most  nobly  was  the  appeal  received. 
In  four-and-twenty  hours  10,000  volunteers  were  arrayed  for  the  defence  of  their 
country ;   in   a   few  hours  more  100,000  would  have  been   forthcoming  for   the 
same  duty.     There  was  no  slackness  nor  faintness  among  them.     People  of  all 
classes — English,  French,  and  Irish — from  Upper  Canada  and  Lower  Canada,  in  the 
chief  towns  and  in  the  rural  districts,  combined  with  one  mind  for  the  protection 
of  the  colony,  and  the  preservation  of  their  institutions.     So  prompt  and  powerful 
was  the  demonstration  that  it  sufficed  for  the  purpose  without  further  action.     The 
invaders  never  appeared.     If  they  had  really  designed  invasion,  they  thought  better 
of  it  on  seeing  the  preparations  made  for  their  reception,  and  discreetly  hung  back. 
The  service  of  the  volunteers  was  confined  to  a  defensive  occupation  of  certain 
frontier  posts ;  but  though  that  duty,  under  the  circumstances  of  the  call,  was  un- 
avoidably severe,  the  result  has  furnished  an  ample  recompense  in  the  evidence 
given  of  the  spirit  of  the  colony.     The  Canadians  have  learnt  to  feel  not  only  their 
own  resources,  but  their  own  unanimity,  and  the  complete  accord  of  the  government 
and  the  people.     England,  too,  has  learnt  to  appreciate  Canadian  feeling,  and  can 
now  estimate  better  than  before,  not  only  the  loyalty  of  the  colony  and  its  military 
strength,  but  its  readiness  to  exert  this  strength  at  the  call  of  duty. 
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Thirty  years  ago  a  very  different  feeling  existed  in  Canada.  Discontent  was 
chronic  there,  and  the  government  of  the  country  had  been  for  some  years  a  diffi- 
culty and  a  distress  to  the  government  at  home.  Peculiar  circumstances  increased 
this  difficulty.  The  inclination  of  the  people  to  reform  was  not  only  favoured  by 
its  large  proportion  of  French  population,  but  by  the  contiguity  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  constant  endeavours  of  its  free  and  enlightened  residents  near  the 
frontier  to  seduce  British  soldiers  in  the  neighbouring  garrisons,  and  republicanise 
the  Canadian  colonists  settled  in  the  adjoining  districts. 

For  many  years  abuse  of  England  and  her  institutions  had  been  popular ;  but, 
up  to  1828,  the  assembly  of  Lower  Canada  was  not  considered  to  have  put  forth 
any  unreasonable  pretensions.  In  that  year  the  whole  subject  came  before  the 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  who  reported  on  such  grievances  as  had 
become  a  ground  of  complaint.  In  that  report,  the  committee,  though  forced  to 
admit  that  the  legal  right  of  appropriating  the  revenues,  according  to  the  act  of 
1774,  was  in  the  crown — added,  they  were  prepared  to  say  that  the  best  interests 
of  the  provinces  would  be  promoted  by  placing  the  receipt  and  expenditure  of  the 
whole  public  revenue  under  the  superintendence  and  control  of  the  House  of 
Assembly.  They  added — they  must,  at  the  same  time,  state  that  they  were  strongly 
impressed  with  the  advantages  of  rendering  the  government,  the  members  of  the 
executive  council,  and  the  judges,  independent  of  the  annual  votes  of  the  House  of 
Assembly  for  their  respective  salaries.  The  English  government  made  serious 
efforts  to  give  effect  to  the  principal  recommendations  of  the  committee.  Many 
concessions  were  made,  especially  in  an  act  passed  in  1831  ;  but  still  the  assembly 
remained  dissatisfied. 

In  1833,  a  committee,  which  had  been  appointed  by  the  legislature  of  Lower 
Canada  to  form  a  new  constitution,  reported  in  favour  of  one  which  should 
comprehend  an  elective  legislative  council,  chosen  by  landholders  having  a 
net  income  of  £10  in  the  county,  and  £20  in  the  cities.  The  plan  framed 
by  the  committee  required  the  parties  to  have  been  resident  one  year  within  the 
circle  where  the  election  might  take  place ;  the  eligibility  to  be  restricted  to  the 
subjects  of  his  majesty  having  attained  the  age  of  thirty  years  ;  having  resided  in 
the  province  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  fifteen  years  ;  and  possessing  property  in 
the  province  of  at  least  £100  value  for  those  elected  for  the  county,  and  £'200 
value  for  the  representatives  of  Quebec  and  Montreal.  The  duration  of  the  council 
was  to  be  limited  to  six  years,  and  renewal  to  be  made  of  one-sixth  part  in  every 
year.  It  was  to  be  determined  by  lot,  during  the  first  five  years,  which  sixth  portion 
of  the  members  should  retire.  When  a  vacancy  might  occur,  the  new  member  was 
only  to  be  elected  for  the  remaining  period  left  uncompleted  by  his  predecessor. 
The  number  of  members  was  to  be  equal  to  that  of  the  counties,  cities,  and  divisions 
thereof,  or  other  circles  sending  members  to  the  House  of  Assembly,  with  the 
exception  of  boroughs  whose  population  might  not  exceed  2,000  souls,  and  who 
would  only  have  a  vote  in  the  counties  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  Judges  and 
clergymen  were  to  be  ineligible.  The  members  were  not  to  accept,  otherwise  than 
by  bill,  any  place  of  profit  or  honour  during  pleasure,  save  those  of  justices  of 
peace,  and  the  militia ;  nor  to  become  accountable  for  the  public  money ;  nor 
receive  any  place,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  the  executive  government  without 
offering  themselves  for  re-election.  Other  regulations  were  imposed :  but  the  bill, 
founded  on  this  report,  was  rejected  by  the  council;  and  this  was  regarded  as  a  new 
and  intolerable  grievance  by  the  House  of  Assembly. 

It  was  found  by  the  government  of  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  on  their  accession  to 
power  in  1835,  that  nothing  had  been  done  since  the  preceding  year ;  and  that 
the  irritation  of  the  French  or  democratic  party  had  been  increased  by  a  dissolu- 
tion. The  subsequent  election  had  not  diminished  their  strength.  Ministers 
then  thought  it  expedient  to  recall  Lord  Aylmer,  the  governor  of  the  province,  for 
no  other  reason  than  that  they  hoped  his  removal  would  facilitate  an  arrangement 
of  the  existing  differences.  It  was  intended  to  send  out  a  nobleman,  who  should 
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at  once  be  a  governor  and  his  majesty's  commissioner,  to  inquire  into  and  redress 
all  real  grievances.  This  important  post  was  offered  to  Lord  Canterbury,  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  declined  to  accept  it,  and  it  was  then 
given  to  Lord  Amherst ;  but  his  lordship  had  not  proceeded  to  his  destination 
before  the  dissolution  of  the  Peel  cabinet  took  place. 

The  colonial  assembly  met,  after  a  new  election,  early  in  the  year.  To  revenge 
the  loss  of  the  bill  for  rendering  the  legislative  council  elective,  they  had  refused 
to  vote  the  government  the  necessary  funds  for  carrying  on  the  public  service. 
The  official  salaries  were  in  arrear ;  and  Lord  Aylmer,  under  the  instruction  of 
Mr.  Eice,  then  Colonial  Secretary,  had  advanced  £31,000  out  of  the  military 
chest.  A  considerable  majority  of  the  new  assembly  were  of  the  democratic 
party. 

The  leader  of  this  party  in  the  colony  was  a  man  of  French  extraction, 
named  Papineau,  the  Speaker  of  the  assembly,  described  as  remarkable  for  his 
daring  and  demeanour.  He  had  great  influence  over  his  compatriots.  From 
dissatisfaction  having  so  many  exciting  causes,  it  is  not  strange  that  this  should 
have  quickly  broken  into  sedition,  and  from  sedition  to  rebellion.  The  American 
sympathisers  were  active  in  their  support;  the  British  Radicals  warm  in  their 
approval.  They  saw  no  reason  why  the  Canadians  should  not.  have  a  better 
government  if  they  desired  it.  Towards  the  close  of  the  year,  a  conflict  took 
place  at  Montreal  between  the  loyal  Canadians  and  the  supporters  of  M.  Papineau, 
which  was  the  commencement  of  a  revolutionary  movement. 

The  royalists,  however,  supported  the  government  force,  under  Sir  John 
Colborne,  with  such  energy,  that,  on  the  19th  of  December,  the  rebels  were 
attacked  at  St.  Eustace,  and  defeated.  The  next  day  the  latter  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  their  leaders  sought  safety  in  flight.  One  of  them,  Dr.  Nelson,  was 
found  concealed  in  the  woods,  but  died  two  days  after  his  capture.  The  loyalist 
colonists  followed  up  their  success  by  a  demonstration  against  their  sympathisers ; 
for  a  steamer  (the  Caroline)  that  had  been  very  active  in  bringing  assistance  from 
the  Americans  to  the  rebels,  was  surprised  on  the  United  States'  territory,  and 
destroyed.  Another  body  of  rebels,  under  Dr.  Mackenzie,  in  the  following 
January,  made  a  sudden  attack  on  Toronto  ;  but  were  repulsed  by  a  force  directed 
by  the  governor,  Sir  Francis  Head. 

These  transactions  having  been  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
government,  the  Earl  of  Durham  was  appointed  Governor-general  and  High 
Commissioner  for  the  adjustment  of  the  affairs  of  Canada,  on  the  day  selected 
for  the  meeting  of  parliament,  which  assembled  on  the  16th  of  January. 

The  House  of  Lords  commenced  their  proceedings  by  Lord  Grlenelg  presenting 
supplementary  papers  on  the  affairs  of  Canada.  This  elicited  a  discussion,  in 
which  the  Duke  of  Wellington  took  a  conspicuous  part.  He  acknowledged  that 
he  entertained  decided  opinions  on  the  subject,  and  maintained  that  the  govern- 
ment ought  to  speak  out  their  intentions,  "  I  entreat  her  majesty's  ministers,"  he 
said,  "  not  to  forget  that  we  can  have  no  such  thing  as  a  little  war.  I  trust  that 
the  nature  of  the  operations  will  be  such  as  to  make  it  quite  certain  that  they  will 
be  attended  with  success." 

In  the  Commons,  Lord  John  Russell  brought  forward  the  same  subject.  He 
seemed  to  be  a  little  embarrassed  as  to  which  section  of  the  House  he  should 
appeal  to  for  support — deprecating  the  hostility  of  the  Radicals  by  apologising  for 
an  intended  suspension  of  the  liberties  of  the  disturbed  colony ;  while  he  urged  the 
assistance  of  the  Conservatives  to  enable  him  to  stifle  dissatisfaction,  and  punish 
rebellion.  He  ended  by  moving  an  address  expressing  the  satisfaction  of  the 
House  that  the  designs  of  the  rebels  had  been  opposed  not  less  vigorously  by  her 
majesty's  loyal  subjects  in  North  America,  than  by  her  majesty's  military  force 
there ;  and  which  assured  her  majesty,  that  while  the  House  was  ever  ready  to 
afford  relief  to  real  grievances,  they  were  fully  determined  to  support  the  efforts  of 
her  majesty  for  the  suppression  of  revolt,  and  the  restoration  of  tranquillity. 
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The  Eadicals,  headed  by  Joseph  Hume,  did  not  approve  of  such  strong 
language.  The  latter,  at  great  length,  defended  the  Canadians.  He  maintained 
that  Lord  Durham  having  no  power,  could  do  no  good ;  that  it  was  not  Lower 
Canada  alone  that  demanded  redress  from  this  country ;  that  the  other  North 
American  colonies  were  equally  anxious  for  the  same ;  and  that  the  noble  lord 
might  easily  effect  a  conciliation  by  passing  an  act  of  indemnity  in  favour  of  those 
who  had  been  placed  in  their  present  predicament  by  the  extraordinary  and  unac- 
countable proceedings  of  the  colonial  government.  Sir  Eobert  Peel,  while  severely 
censuring  the  conduct  of  Mr.  Hume,  blamed  also  that  of  ministers.  However,  the 
address  was  carried. 

The  following  day,  Lord  John  Russell  brought  in  a  bill  to  make  a  tempo- 
rary provision  for  the  government  of  the  colony.  Mr.  Hume  opposed  the  motion, 
claiming  for  the  Canadians  the  option  of  their  own  system  of  government.  On  a 
division,  Mr.  Hume  was  left  in  a  minority  of  seven. 

On  the  18th,  Lord  Glenelg  moved  an  address  in  the  Lords,  similar  to  the  one 
carried  in  the  Commons.  The  debate  which  followed  possessed  two  remarkable 
features :  one,  a  denunciation  of  the  policy  of  ministers,  by  Lord  Brougham,  in  a 
speech  of  three  hours'  duration  ;  the  other,  a  forcible  address  by  Lord  Durham,  of 
a  singularly  Conservative  character.  Each  produced  a  powerful  impression.  The 
Duke  of  Wellington  also  made  a  speech,  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  an  apology 
for  government.  This  gave  great  offence  to  some  of  his  party.  It  appeared  to 
them  a  Quixotic  enterprise  for  the  duke  to  come  forward  to  shield  his  political 
opponents  from  censure. 

Mr.  Grote,  on  the  22nd,  moved  that  Mr.  John  Arthur  Roebuck,  the  paid 
agent  of  the  Canadian  rebels,  should  be  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  complained  that  Canada  was  ill-governed,  and  laboured  to  show  that  the  pro- 
vocations of  the  Canadians  were  great,  and  such  as  ought  not  to  be  endured.  He 
defended  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Assembly ;  and  having  spoken  of  the  ferocious 
conduct  of  the  Orange  party,  which  had  been  such  that  the  government  had 
acknowledged  it  was  necessary  to  send  out  officers  from  this  country  to  command 
the  militia  of  Canada,  and  then  dwelt  on  the  hardship  and  injustice  of  recent 
trials — "  I  find,"  he  added  in  conclusion,  "  that  the  benevolence  and  the  justice  of 
our  rule  are  about  to  be  infringed,  and  that  all  the  American  colonies  that  now 
remain  to  us  will,  by-and-by,  in  another  page  of  history,  have  to  relate  the 
calamitous  story  of  this  time,  similar  to  that  which  is  already  upon  record ;  and 
then,  Sir,  as  the  last  ship  of  England  leaves  that  insulted  coast,  with  its  millions 
stretching  along  its  shores,  shouting  imprecations  after  it,  you  will  feel,  and  not 
till  then  will  you  feel,  and  know  your  own  injustice."  Mr.  Roebuck  withdrew ; 
and  on  the  question  being  put,  Mr.  Hume  moved  that  the  Canada  Government 
Bill  be  read  again  that  day  six  months.  Sir  George  Grey  replied,  and  defended 
it  merely  as  a  temporary  measure,  rendered  necessary  by  the  emergency  of  the 
time.  Mr.  Gladstone  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  considered  the  recent  government  to 
blame.  With  great  reluctance  the  latter  said  he  supported  ministers  because  he 
found  no  safe  alternative  to  which  he  could  resort.  The  division  gave  the  govern- 
ment a  majority  of  246.  The  bill  was  committed;  but  the  debate  was  renewed 
on  the  25th,  when  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated  his  determination  not  to  sanction  the 
mixing  up  of  the  prerogative  of  the  crown  with  the  legislative  functions  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  was  apparent  in  the  preamble  of  the  bill ;  and,  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Lord  John  Russell  announced  that  he  had  agreed  to  the  alteration 
suggested.  The  bill  was  read  a  third  time  on  the  29th. 

Lord  Glenelg  moved  its  second  reading  in  the  House  of  Lords  in  February. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  spoke  at  some  length,  not  to  attack  ministers,  but  to 
impose  upon  them  the  necessity  for  providing  for  the  defence  of  Canada  the  largest 
force  the  resources  of  the  country  would  permit.  He  reminded  them  that  the 
president  of  the  United  States  had  desired  additional  powers,  ostensibly  to  prevent 
hostilities,  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  of  those  states,  with  the  inhabitants  of 
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Upper  Canada;  and  referred  to  the  probability  of  differences  arising  between 
Great  Britain  and  America,  which  would  demand  the  most  vigilant  attention  of 
the  government  of  this  country.  Lord  Brougham  vehemently  condemned  the 
course  pursued  by  Sir  Francis  Head.  "  A  scene,"  said  he,  "  has  been  disclosed 
which  I  defy  the  history  of  all  civilised  countries  to  match.  A  governor,  appointed 
to  administer  the  law,  to  exercise  the  authority  of  the  state  for  the  protection  of 
the  subject,  is  commissioned  to  distribute  justice  in  mercy;  whose  office  it  is, 
above  that  of  all  mankind,  to  punish  crimes,  and  only  to  punish  them  when  it 
exceeds  his  powers  to  prevent  their  being  committed — he  who,  before  all,  because 
above  all,  is  bound  to  guard  against  offending  the  people  committed  to  his  care — 
he  who,  first  and  foremost,  is  planted  by  his  sovereign  to  keep  the  people  from 
doing  any  wrong,  that  the  law  may  not  be  broken,  and  that  there  may  be  no  evil- 
doers to  punish ; — he  it  is  that  we  now  see  boast,  in  the  despatches  wherein  he 
chronicles  his  exploits — boasting  yet  more  largely  in  the  speech  which  he  makes 
from  the  throne  (which  his  conduct  is  shaking)  to  the  people  whom  he  is  mis- 
governing— boasting  that  he  refrained  from  checking  the  machinations  which  he 
knew  were  going  on :  that,  aware  of  the  preparations  for  rebellion,  he  purposely 
suffered  them  to  proceed;  that,  informed  that  crime  was  hatching,  he  wilfully 
permitted  it  to  be  brought  forth ;  that,  acquainted  with  the  plans  laid  by  traitors — 
with  the  disaffection  hourly  spreading — with  the  maturity  every  moment  ap- 
proached by  treason — with  the  seditious  practices  on  the  loyal  subjects — with  the 
advances  made  each  instant  by  the  plot  towards  its  final  completion,  and  its 
explosion  in  a  wide-spread  revolution ; — he,  the  chief  magistrate  and  guardian  of 
the  peace,  and  executor  of  the  law,  yet  deemed  it  fitting  to  let  all  go  uninterrupted, 
unmolested — to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  demand  of  the  loyal  for  protection,  lest 
any  such  interference  should  stay  the  course  of  rebellion ;  nay,  send  away  the  troops 
for  the  express  purpose  of  enticing  the  disaffected  to  pursue  and  to  quicken  the 
course  of  their  crimes." 

On  the  5th,  Mr.  Eoebuck  was  heard  at  the  bar  of  the  Lords  against  the  measure. 
He  is  said  to  have  spoken  with  his  usual  energy  and  asperity.  He  earnestly  called 
on  their  lordships  not  to  oppose  the  wishes  of  the  colony.  "  At  this  moment,"  said 
he,  "  every  one  of  you  must  feel  that  war  with  the  United  States  has  been  risked 
by  this  insane  quarrel  with  our  colonies.  No  greater  calamity  could  happen  to 
mankind  than  such  a  war ;  and  yet  we  have  heedlessly,  may  I  not  say  criminally, 
incurred  the  danger  of  it :  and  for  what  ?  To  maintain  a  wretched  band  of  hungry 
officials  in  the  possession  of  ill-used  as  well  as  ill-gotten  power ;  to  shelter  a  few 
peculating  servants  from  the  just  indignation  of  their  robbed  and  insulted  masters. 
This,  my  lords,  is  the  real  end  of  all  our  great  expenditure,  of  all  our  loss  of 
money,  time,  and  blood — the  magnificent  object  for  which  we  have  stayed  all  im- 
provement in  Canada — for  which  we  now  seek  to  outrage  the  feelings  of  the  whole 
continent  of  America — for  which  we  have  already  risked  the  chance  of  the  most 
disastrous  calamity  which  ignorance  and  wretchedness  combined  could  inflict  on 
mankind."  On  the  29th,  a  debate  on  the  third  reading  took  place :  and  though 
Lord  Ellenborough  opposed  it  as  unnecessarily  severe ;  Lord  Mansfield,  because  it 
would  neither  give  satisfaction  nor  effect  to  objects  desired ;  though  Lord 
Brougham  repeated  his  previous  objections ;  and  Earl  Fitzwilliam  condemned  it, 
declaring  that  it  would  only  be  a  forerunner  of  greater  difficulties — the  bill  was 
read  a  third  time,  and  passed. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  the  government  was  put  upon  its  trial  by  the  Radical 
members,  when  Sir  William  Molesworth,  in  a  speech  of  considerable  ability, 
moved — "  That  the  House  do  present  a  humble  address  to  the  queen,  respectfully 
expressing  its  opinion,  that  in  the  present  critical  state  of  many  of  her  majesty's 
foreign  possessions  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  it  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
her  majesty's  colonial  empire,  and  of  the  many  and  important  interests  which 
depend  upon  the  prosperity  of  the  colonies,  that  the  colonial  minister  should  be  a 
person  in  whose  diligence,  forethought,  judgment,  activity,  and  firmness,  this  House 
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and  the  public  may  be  able  to  place  reliance  ;  and  declaring,  with  all  due  deference 
to  the  constitutional  prerogative  of  the  crown,  that  her  majesty's  present 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  does  not  enjoy  the  confidence  of  this  House 
or  of  the  country."  This  was  an  attack  quite  as  much  upon  ministers  generally 
as  upon  Lord  Grlenelg ;  and  so  Lord  Palmerston  understood  it  when  he  moved 
the  previous  question.  But  now  the  Conservatives  shared  in  the  attack,  Lord 
Sandon  moving  an  amendment,  representing,  "  that  the  open  defiance  of  her 
majesty's  lawful  authority  in  the  provinces  of  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  and  the 
necessity  of  suppressing  rebellion  by  force  of  arms,  and  of  suspending  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  Lower  Canada,  are  in  a  great  degree  attributable  to 
the  want  of  foresight  and  energy  on  the  part  of  her  majesty's  confidential  servants, 
and  to  the  ambiguous,  dilatory,  and  irresolute  course  which  they  have  pursued,  in 
respect  of  the  affairs  of  Canada,  since  their  appointment."  There  could  be  no 
mistake  about  the  meaning  of  such  a  resolution ;  and  Lord  Stanley  made  it  more 
clear  by  a  satirical  commentary.  The  debate  was  renewed  the  following  day,  when 
Sir  Robert  Peel  supported  the  amendment,  which  he  described  as,  in  plain,  direct, 
straightforward  terms,  arraigning  the  conduct  of  ministers,  without  seeking  for  any 
confederacy  with  opinions  to  which  the  Conservatives  were  opposed.  Sir  W. 
Molesworth  having  been  persuaded  by  Lord  John  Russell  to  withdraw  his  motion, 
a  division  took  place  on  the  amendment,  which  gave  the  government  a  majority 
of  twenty-nine. 

Lord  Durham,  about  this  time,  sailed  on  his  mission  of  peace.  In  some 
quarters  it  was  whispered  that  he  possessed  neither  the  temper  nor  capacity 
requisite,  at  such  a  time,  in  the  governor  of  Canada.  Miss  Martineau  reports  that 
his  lordship  felt  inexpressible  reluctance  to  the  charge.  His  health  was  not  good ; 
and  no  post  ever  filled  by  any  man  more  absolutely  required  the  unflinching  energy 
and  strong  capacity  for  labour,  which  cannot  be  permanently  commanded  in  a 
state  of  uncertain  health.  With  his  well-known  pride  of  family,  and  high  spirit, 
there  was  united  a  genuine  modesty,  which  prevented  his  overrating  his  own 
powers.  Lord  Durham  is  described  by  Guizot,  who  visited  him  at  Putney,  as  "  a 
spoiled  child  of  the  world ;  clever,  popular,  still  young  and  handsome ;  satiated 
with  the  successes,  and  irritated  by  the  trials  of  life.  We  talked  of  Russia — of 
the  east  of  Canada.  Conversation  animated  him  for  a  moment ;  but  he  relapsed 
suddenly  into  silence,  fatigued  even  by  what  pleased  him,  and  enduring,  with  a  sad 
and  apathetic  pride,  the  malady  which  consumed  him,  in  addition  to  the  political 
checks  and  domestic  vexations  by  which  he  had  been  assailed.  He  would  have 
interested  me  warmly,  if,  in  his  haughty  melancholy,  I  had  not  recognised  a  strong 
imprint  of  egotism  and  vanity." 

It  was  no  wonder,  then,  that  his  lordship  went  to  Canada  with  a  feeling 
of  reluctance.  His  work  was  critical,  hazardous,  and  important;  nothing  less 
than  reorganising  society  in  Canada,  and  determining  its  future  relations  with 
England.  His  spirit  wanned  as  he  dwelt  upon  the  significance  of  the  effort  he  was 
now  to  make ;  and  before  he  left  England,  continues  Miss  Martineau,  he  was  able 
to  preach  a  cheerful  faith  to  some,  who  saw  but  too  much  to  apprehend  for  him. 
It  is  very  affecting  to  read  now  his  appeal  to  friends  and  foes  on  the  announcement 
to  the  Lords  of  his  acceptance  of  his  mission.  "  I  feel,"  said  he,  "  that  I  can 
accomplish  it  only  by  the  cordial  and  energetic  support — a  support  which  I  am 
sure  I  shall  obtain — of  my  noble  friends  the  members  of  her  majesty's  cabinet ; 
by  the  co-operation  of  the  imperial  parliament ;  and,  permit  me  to  say,  by  the 
generous  forbearance  of  the  noble  lords  opposite,  to  whom  I  have  always  been 
politically  opposed."  His  appointment  was  twofold.  He  went  out  as  Governor- 
general  of  the  five  British  colonies  in  North  America,  and  also  as  Lord  High 
Commissioner,  to  inquire  into,  and,  if  possible,  adjust  all  questions  about  civil 
government  pending  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada.  His  powers  were  understood 
to  be  unlimited  ;  and  that  of  granting  a  general  amnesty,  being  expressly  mentioned 
by  ministers  in  parliament,  was  eagerly  discussed  in  Canada.  By  a  letter  from 
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the  Colonial  Secretary,  dated  April  the  21st,  Lord  Durham  was  informed,  that  her 
majesty's  government  were  anxious,  above  everything,  that  the  prisoners  concerned 
in  the  insurrection,  who  could  not  be  tried  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  law,  because 
it  was  certain  that  juries  would  not  convict,  should  be  treated  with  the  utmost 
possible  lenity  consistent  with  the  public  safety ;  and  to  secure  the  immediate 
settlement  of  the  question  which  the  whole  government  saw  to  be  by  far  the 
most  difficult  and  dangerous — that  of  the  disposal  of  the  prisoners — the  unusual 
power  was  given  to  Lord  Durham  to  bestow  absolute  pardon,  in  treason  cases, 
as  in  others,  without  waiting  for  the  ascertainment  of  the  royal  pleasure.  When 
these  powers  were  bestowed,  and  cordial  support  and  sympathy  promised,  no  doubt 
the  ministers  meant  what  they  said.  But  before  his  lordship  left,  it  was  clear  that 
his  conduct  was  to  be  unmercifully  criticised.  In  the  beginning  of  April,  a  motion 
was  brought  forward  in  the  Commons  regarding  his  expenses  as  Lord  High  Com- 
missioner. The  member  by  whom  it  was  proposed,  considered  it  expedient  to  call 
on  the  House  to  declare,  by  resolution,  that  economy  ought  to  characterise  the 
expenditure  of  the  proposed  mission ;  for  as  Lord  Gosford's  expenditure  did  not 
exceed  £12,800,  that  sum  ought  to  have  sufficed  for  his  successor.  It  was  shown 
that  Lord  Durham's  appointments  were  extravagant,  injudicious,  and,  in  several 
instances,  unnecessary — particularly  that  of  a  legal  adviser,  with  a  salary  of  £1,500. 
These  arrangements,  and  all  that  related  to  them,  were  defended  by  Lord 
Palmerston  and  Lord  John  Eussell ;  but  the  exposure  of  their  regard  for  former 
numerous  professions  of  the  strictest  economy,  made  some  impression  on  the 
House;  for,  on  a  division,  ministers  barely  escaped  by  a  majority  of  two. 

In  May  Lord  Durham  landed  at  Quebec,  and  entered  upon  his  government.  He 
was  cordially  received,  and  lost  no  time  in  issuing  a  proclamation,  in  which  he 
declared  he  came  there  as  a  friend  and  arbitrator,  ready  at  all  times  to  listen  to 
their  grievances,  wishes,  and  complaints,  without  distinction  of  parties,  races,  or 
politics.  A  new  executive  council  was  formed,  and  a  new  special  council,  consist- 
ing, in  part,  of  members  of  the  former.  He  published  an  ordinance,  transporting 
some  of  the  rebels  to  Bermuda,  the  governor  of  which  had  no  legal  power  to  receive 
them ;  and  granting  an  amnesty  to  others.  These  acts  of  his  lordship  were 
attacked  most  violently,  in  the  upper  House,  by  Lord  Brougham  and  others.  The 
ordinance  was  illegal,  as  no  ordinance  could  be  passed  unless  the  council  consisted 
of  five  persons ;  and  this  number  was  not  present  when  the  ordinance  was  signed. 
Again,  the  persons  transported  to  Bermuda  were  to  be  hung  if  they  ventured  to 
return  from  thence ;  which,  his  lordship  maintained,  would  be  murder.  In  the 
House  of  Commons  the  same  question  was  raised.  Lord  Brougham  returned  to 
the  charge.  His  lordship  then  introduced  a  bill,  "  for  declaring  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  act  providing  for  the  temporary  government  of  Canada,  and 
indemnifying  certain  parties  who  acted  under  it."  The  bill  was  opposed  by  Lord 
Glenelg,  and  supported  by  the  Conservative  peers,  who  carried  it  by  a  majority  of 
eighteen.  The  next  day,  on  a  motion  for  going  into  committee  on  the  bill,  Lord 
Melbourne  rose  to  state  the  course  which  he  intended  to  pursue.  He  regretted  the 
decision  of  their  lordships ;  but,  looking  at  the  ordinances,  and  finding  that  one 
part  of  them  went  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  authority  which  had  created  them ; 
and  when,  with  respect  to  a  colony,  the  crown  had  not  the  power  of  allowing  one 
part  of  an  ordinance,  and  rejecting  another — he  had  felt  strongly  pressed  to  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  her  majesty  ought  to  be  advised  to  disallow  those  ordinances. 
In  consequence  of  the  decision  thus  announced,  the  measure  encountered  no  further 
opposition.  Thus  closed  this  singular  struggle,  in  which,  as  regards  Lord  Brougham, 
it  was  thought,  by  many,  not  a  little  of  personal  feeling  entered. 

When  Lord  Durham  received  information  of  the  parliamentary  proceedings  in 
which  his  name  had  figured  so  prominently,  he  was  exceedingly  displeased  with 
ministers  for  not  having  afforded  him,  when  attacked,  a  larger  support.  He  soon 
left  Canada  for  the  purpose  of  defending  himself  at  home — and  to  die ;  for,  soon 
after,  his  troubled  life  came  to  a  close,  in  his  forty-eighth  year.  In  a  little  while  the 
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rebellion  again  broke  out ;  the  discontented  colonists  being  quite  convinced  of  the 
inefficiency  of  the  home  government,  and  relying  on  important  assistance  from 
persons  residing  within  the  American  frontier. 

The  rebellion  commenced  about  the  begi^ing  of  November,  in  the  lower 
province,  in  the  sub-districts  of  Beauharnois,  Chateauguay,  and  Acadia  j  the  latter 
one  of  the  old  French  settlements  in  the  western  angle,  formed  by  the  confluence  of 
the  rivers  Richelieu  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  familiar  to  the  reader  as  the  scene  of 
Longfellow's  poetical  romance,  Evangeline.  On  the  3rd,  the  rebels  in  arms  made  an 
attempt  to  seize  a  steamer  that  had  carried  artillery  from  Montreal.  This  failed, 
and  they  took  possession  of  La  Prairie,  compelling  the  inhabitants  to  transport 
themselves  to  the  capital.  On  the  following  day  they  attacked  Beauharnois,  which, 
after  a  spirited  defence,  they  captured :  Mr.  Ellice  (a  nephew  of  Earl  Grey),  his 
lady  and  sister,  and  several  persons  of  respectability,  were  forwarded,  for  safe  keep- 
ing, to  Chateauguay. 

They  now  established  their  head-quarters  at  Napierville,  with  a  well-armed 
force  of  8,000  men ;  and,  fancying  they  were  masters  of  the  country,  enjoyed 
themselves  in  the  town,  apparently  very  much  at  their  ease.  But  an  energetic  and 
skilful  commander  was  quietly  taking  his  measures  for  the  safety  of  the  colony. 
Sir  John  Colborne  proclaimed  martial  law  on  the  4th,  on  which  day  a  tribe  of  loyal 
Indians  attacked  and  defeated  a  body  of  the  rebels,  taking  seventy-five  prisoners. 

The  sympathisers  within  the  United  States'  frontier  had  not  been  inactive. 
They  made  sure  that  the  time  had  come  for  incorporating  Canada  with  the  United 
States ;  and,  with  their  usual  self-confident  reliance,  anticipated  an  easy  victory : 
but  Colonel  Taylor,  at  the  head  of  only  200  British  settlers,  met  a  force  nearly 
five  times  as  strong,  which  the  Americans  had  joined.  They  were  proceeding 
under  Dr.  Nelson,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  last  movement,  to  reinforce  the 
main  body ;  but  were  defeated  at  Odelton,  within  sight  of  the  frontier ;  which,  for 
some  of  the  rebels,  was  a  fortunate  event. 

On  the  9th,  the  rebel  army  thought  it  prudent  to  quit  Napierville.  On  the 
10th  and  1 1th,  the  loyalists  attacked  and  retook  Beauharnois  and  La  Prairie.  Sir 
John  Colborne  concentrated  his  troops,  on  the  following  day,  at  the  late  head- 
quarters of  the  rebels,  and  inflicted  a  summary  vengeance  on  the  entire  district. 
This  severity  cowed  the  conspirators  in  all  directions ;  and  the  general  was  con- 
gratulating himself  on  a  speedy  end  of  the  war,  when  a  large  body  of  American 
sympathisers,  800  strong,  embarked,  fully  armed,  and  with  several  pieces  of  artillery, 
in  two  schooners  at  Ogdenburgh,  for  the  invasion  of  Upper  Canada.  They  first 
attacked  the  opposite  town  of  Prescott :  there  they  failed,  however,  to  effect  a  land- 
ing ;  but,  with  the  assistance  of  two  United  States'  steamers,  disembarked  about  a 
couple  of  miles  below  the  town.  They  took  up  a  strong  position  at  a  windmill, 
and  in  some  stone  buildings,  where  they  were  enabled  to  repel,  with  some  loss,  a 
hasty  attempt  to  dislodge  them. 

On  the  1 5th,  however,  Colonel  Dundas  arrived  with  a  reinforcement  of  regular 
troops,  and  three  pieces  of  artillery.  Captain  Sandon,  with  two  gun-boats,  aided  in 
attacking  the  position  from  the  water ;  and  in  about  half-an-hour  after  opening 
fire,  the  filibusters  surrendered  at  discretion.  On  examination,  they  proved  a 
motley  assemblage  of  nations — the  bulk  being  Yankee  sympathisers  and  lovers  of 
adventure.  Of  these,  Colonel  Von  Shoultz,  a  Pole,  was  hanged  at '  Kingston,  on 
the  8th  of  December ;  and  Dorephus  Abbey,  a  printer,  with  Daniel,  George,  and 
Charles  Smith,  his  subordinates,  in  the  following  week. 

Another  invasion  was  attempted  on  the  4th  of  December,  from  Detroit.  About 
400  persons  effected  a  landing  at  Windsor,  three  miles  above  Sandwich,  where 
they  set  fire  to  a  steamer,  burned  down  the  barracks,  shot  the  sentry,  suffered  two 
militiamen  to  be  consumed  in  the  flames,  and,  in  the  most  cowardly  manner,  with 
axes  and  bowie-knives,  murdered  an  unarmed  assistant-surgeon,  who  accidentally 
fell  into  their  hands.  These  atrocities,  however,  were  speedily  avenged.  The 
militia  from  Sandwich  were  soon  on  the  spot.  They  attacked  the  ruffians ;  killed 
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many,  took  some  prisoners,  and  the  rest  fled — some  to  Hog  Island,  on  the  American 
side,  where  they  were  safe  from  pursuit;  the  rest  to  the  neighbouring  woods, 
where  they  were  hunted  and  captured. 

Sir  John  Colborne  was  appointed  Governor-general  of  the  colony,  and  in- 
vested with  the  same  power  that  had  been  granted  to  Lord  Durham.  This 
officer  proved  himself  as  sagacious  as  he  was  skilful  and  energetic.  The  rebellion 
ceased  in  Canada;  and  though  menacing  demonstrations  were  made  on  the 
American  frontier,  the  fate  of  their  countrymen,  and  the  preparation  for  their 
reception,  daunted  the  sympathisers  for  a  time.  Nevertheless,  they  received  so 
much  countenance,  especially  from  the  authorities  of  the  state  of  Maine,  that  a 
collision  seemed  inevitable  in  New  Brunswick.  Although  this  state  of  things  kept 
the  colony  for  some  time  in  a  kind  of  ferment,  and  acts  of  an  unjustifiable  nature 
were  perpetrated  by  certain  persons  claiming  to  be  American  citizens,  there  was 
no  war.  The  effervescence  gradually  subsided,  and  the  previous  state  of  feeling 
was  restored  on  both  sides  the  frontier. 

Altogether  it  was  a  very  critical  time  for  Lord  Melbourne  and  his  colleagues, 
who  were  pursued  by  the  Tories  and  the  Kadicals  with  relentless  cruelty.  To  the 
disgrace  of  human  nature,  the  Premier's  attendance  on  her  majesty  was  made  the 
occasion  of  the  vilest  insinuations.  Lord  Durham,  who  had  now  returned,  was 
charged  with  "  having  sanctioned  the  most  outrageous  act  of  despotism  that  has 
been  proposed  in  our  time."  Colonel  Thompson  (afterwards  better  known  as  the 
author  of  the  Anti-Corn- Law  Catechism)  wrote  letters,  denying  that  any  law 
existed,  under  which  American  citizens,  sailing  as  British  subjects  in  Canada,  could 
be  put  to  death.  "  There  is  no  law  in  existence,"  wrote  the  colonel,  "  for  putting  a 
prisoner  of  war  to  death,  any  more  than  if  Lord  John  Eussell  should  send  a 
number  of  his  epauletted  footmen  to  put  you  or  me  to  death,  on  proof  of  our 
identity."  The  colonel  called  upon  the  people  to  remove  the  Whigs  from  office,  in 
the  following  terms : — "  A  girl  is  but  a  girl ;  but  it  happens  that  this  girl  is  but 
an  organ  of  constitutional  power,  and  she  shall  not  be  abused.  Go  to  her  with 
your  petitions ;  fall  at  her  feet ;  tell  her  we  represent  the  proud  republic  which 
drove  a  rival  family  from  the  throne,  and,  by  their  accession  to  the  general  compact, 
placed  and  maintained  her.  dynasty  in  trie  vacant  seat ;  and  say  we  lay  our  fore- 
heads in  the  dust — begging,  imploring  her  to  remove  the  bloody  and  brutal  men 
who  are  covering  throne,  coronets,  and  people  with  one  common  shame."  Though 
some  minds  shared  in  these  extreme  wishes,  such  was  not  the  general  feeling  in 
this  country.  Many  had  objected  to  the  part  which  English  soldiers  had  taken  in 
the  Spanish  contest;  though,  with  respect  to  Spain,  we  were  under  treaty 
obligations.  It  was  argued,  that  they  who  went  to  fight  in  Spain  were  little 
better  than  the  Swiss,  who  had  disgraced  themselves  throughout  Europe  by  their 
readiness  to  fight  for  pay,  and  for  pay  alone.  Few  Englishmen  could  feel  sympathy 
for  foreigners  entering  a  friendly  country  with  the  avowed  object  of  overturning 
its  institutions,  and  establishing  a  new  order  of  things,  and  enriching  themselves 
at  the  expense  of  those  whom  they  pretended  it  was  their  object  to  rescue  from 
monarchical  slavery,  that  they  might  enjoy  republican  freedom.  The  general  im- 
pression in  England  was,  that  such  men  were  pirates  ;  and,  as  such,  had  no  claim 
to  the  honourable  reception  and  careful  treatment  usually  accorded  to  unfortunate 
prisoners  of  war.  It  was  found  that  the  execution  of  a  few  of  the  offenders  tended 
very  materially  to  check  the  ardour  of  the  sympathisers  in  the  United  States, 
which  the  president  had,  till  then,  if  really  desirous  of  opposing,  been  unable 
effectually  to  restrain.  Little  regard  was  paid  to  his  proclamation  against 
interfering  between  the  British  and  the  Canadians. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress,  the  president  of  the  United  States,  advert- 
ing to  what  had  taken  place,  spoke  of  the  American  citizens  who  had  joined  the 
Canadians  as  inexperienced  persons,  misled  by  generous  feelings.  He  further  said — 
"  There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  disturbances  like  those  which  lately  agitated 
the  neighbouring  British  provinces,  will  not  again  prove  the  sources  of  border  con- 
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tentions,  or  interpose  obstacles  to  the  continuance  of  that  good  understanding 
which  it  is  the  mutual  interest  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  to  preserve 
and  maintain.  Within  the  provinces  themselves  tranquillity  is  restored ;  and,  on 
our  frontier,  that  misguided  sympathy  in  favour  of  what  was  presumed  to  be  a 
general  effort  in  behalf  of  popular  rights,  and  which,  in  some  instances,  misled  a  few 
of  our  more  inexperienced  citizens,  has  subsided  into  a  rational  conviction,  strongly 
opposed  to  all  intermeddling  with  the  internal  affairs  of  our  neighbours.  The  people 
of  the  United  States  feel — as  it  is  hoped  they  always  will  feel — a  warm  solicitude  for 
the  success  of  all  who  are  sincerely  endeavouring  to  improve  the  political  condition 
of  mankind.  This  generous  feeling  they  cherish  towards  the  most  distant  nations ; 
and  it  was  natural,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  awakened,  with  more  than  common 
warmth,  in  behalf  of  their  immediate  neighbours.  But  it  does  not  belong  to  their 
character,  as  a  community,  to  seek  the  gratification  of  those  feelings  in  acts  which 
violate  their  duty  as  citizens,  endanger  the  peace  of  their  country,  and  tend  to 
bring  upon  it  the  stain  of  a  violated  faith  towards  other  nations." 

The  rebellion  effected  results  which  those  who  had  planned  it  had  not  antici- 
pated. It  proved,  undoubtedly,  that  the  colony  was  loyal  at  heart,  and  that  dis- 
affection had  been  confined  to  the  old  French  settlement  of  Acadia,  where  a  sense 
of  hostility  to  British  rule  had  been  carefully  matured,  founded  on  an  exaggerated 
statement  of  evils  inflicted  on  the  inhabitants  soon  after  it  became  a  British 
possession.  There  was  nothing  like  that  hostility  to  British  rule  which  the  friends 
of  Papineau  and  Mackenzie  reported.  The  report  of  Sir  Francis  Head  on  this 
subject  deserves  notice.  His  view  of  the  struggle  was,  that  it  afforded  to  the  world 
a  noble  and  unexampled  picture  of  gallant  resistance  offered  by  a  small  British 
population  to  the  unprincipled  efforts  which  certain  citizens  in  the  United  State?, 
in  the  character  of  sympathisers,  were  making  to  force  upon  them  republican  insti- 
tutions. In  proof  of  this,  he  mentions  that  "  a  body  of  American  sympathisers, 
having  invaded  Sandwich,  escaped  into  the  woods,  and  there,  suffering  from  cold 
and  hunger,  dared  not  even  to  ask  for  shelter  from  those  they  professed  to  have 
invaded  to  liberate  from  the  yoke  of  the  British  government ;  but  wandered  through 
the  province,  until,  worn  out  by  the  punishment  of  their  guilt,  they  perished  in  the 
forest."  No  people  could  have  done  more  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the 
government  under  which  they  had  settled  and  prospered  than  the  English  colonists ; 
and  to  the  valour  and  energy  of  their  leaders,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  John 
Colborne,  we  owe  our  continued  possession  of  that  valuable  portion  of  the  North 
American  continent  remaining  to  us  of  the  vast  settlements  originally  peopled  and 
cultivated  by  England. 

The  Tories  were  especially  wroth  with  Lord  Durham.  "  Why,  we  ask,"  wrote 
the  Quarterly  Review,  "  has  not  this  ex-governor-general  been  arraigned  at  the  bar 
of  public  discussion,  for  the  desertion  of  his  duty ;  for  his  incendiary  proclamation ; 
for  the  unconstitutional  insubordination  of  his  military  dinner  ?  Why  has  he  not 
been  asked  to  give  to  the  country  those  astounding  revelations,  those  incon- 
ceivable disclosures  which  he  promised,  to  the  joy  of  Eadicals  at  Devonport? 
Why  has  he  not  been  summoned — aye,  and  put  to  parliamentary  torture,  to  explain 
why,  while  he  was  in  power,  having  illegally  banished  certain  traitors,  he,  after  he 
had,  in  a  childish  pet,  thrown  up  his  office,  invited  them,  by  proclamation,  to 
return,  to  the  manifest  increase  (as  he  admitted)  of  the  public  danger  ?  And  why  did 
he,  in  the  same  proclamation  in  which  he  threw  up  the  government,  and  on  the 
very  eve  of  a  formidable  rebellion,  promulgate  and  press  on  an  excited  public  every 
topic  which  could  embarrass  and  weaken  his  successor  ?" 

In  1839  appeared  his  lordship's  report,  which  his  few  admirers  defended  as  a 
masterly  state  paper.  It  spoke  of  the  struggle  in  Canada  as  being  one  of  races ; 
and  he  considered  there  was  little  chance  of  extinguishing  the  animosities  created 
within  the  present  generation.  His  recommendations  were — First,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  good  system  of  municipal  education.  Secondly,  a  sound  and  general 
system  for  the  management  of  the  lands,  and  the  settlement  of  the  colonies,  placing 
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the  entire  administration,  in  those  respects,  under  the  control  of  the  imperial 
government.  Thirdly,  the  imparting  a  national  character  to  Lower  Canada,  which 
must  be  that  of  the  British  empire.  Fourthly,  the  immediate  passing  of  an  act  by 
the  imperial  legislature,  to  repeal  the  act  of  31st  George  III.,  and  to  reunite  the 
Canadas  under  one  legislature,  and  as  one  province.  Fifthly,  to  appoint  a  par- 
liamentary commission  to  determine  the  number  of  members  to  be  returned  to  the 
provincial  parliament  from  each  district,  in  proportion  to  its  population.  Sixthly, 
that  the  same  commissioners  shall  form  a  plan  of  local  government  by  elective 
bodies,  subordinate  to  the  general  legislature.  Seventhly,  to  establish  a  general 
executive,  and  supreme  court  of  appeal  for  all  the  North  American  colonies. 
Eighthly,  to  revise  the  constitution  of  the  legislative  councils,  so  as  to  make  them 
act  as  a  useful  check  on  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislature,  without  offering  those 
occasions  of  irritation  which  have  hitherto  resulted  from  such  interference.  Ninthly, 
to  give  up,  at  once,  to  the  provincial  legislature  all  the  revenues  of  the  crown, 
except  those  derived  from  the  sale  of  public  lands,  &c.,  on  the  concession,  by  that 
legislature,  of  an  adequate  civil  list.  Tenthly,  to  assimilate  the  government  of 
that  province,  as  much  as  possible,  to  that  of  the  United  Kingdom,  by  rendering  all 
the  provincial  officers,  except  the  governor  and  his  secretary,  responsible  to  the 
colonial  legislature.  The  remaining  recommendations  were — that  the  independence 
of  the  judges  should  be  secured :  that  no  money  votes  should  be  originated  in 
parliament  without  the  previous  consent  of  the  governor,  on  the  part  of  the  crown : 
that  all  former  legislative  provisions,  with  respect  to  reserves  of  land  for  the  clergy, 
should  be  repealed ;  and  that  emigration  to  the  colonies  should  be  promoted  on  the 
greatest  possible  scale. 

In  June,  Lord  John  Eussell  submitted  two  resolutions  to  the  Commons  on 
the  subject  of  Canada.  The  first  went  to  declare,  that  it  was  expedient  to  form  a 
legislative  union  of  the  provinces  in  Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  on  principles  of 
free  and  representative  government,  in  such  manner  as  might  best  conduce  to  the 
prosperity  and  contentment  of  the  united  provinces.  The  second  set  forth,  that 
it  was  expedient  to  continue,  till  the  year  1842,  the  powers  vested  in  the  governor 
and  special  council  of  Lower  Canada,  with  certain  alterations  that  might  be  thought 
advisable.  These  resolutions  were  withdrawn,  and  two  bills  were  brought  forward 
instead :  the  first  of  which  was  to  extend  the  power  of  the  governor,  and  the 
special  council  of  Lower  Canada,  from  November,  1840,  to  March,  1842 ;  and  to 
increase  those  powers,  so  that  the  Habeas  Corpus  Act  might  be  suspended,  and 
taxes  raised  for  strictly  local  purposes.  The  second  offered  the  scheme  of  a  general 
constitution.  His  lordship  was  only  prepared  to  press  the  first,  which  accordingly 
•was  carried. 

In-doors  and  out,  little  satisfaction  was  felt  at  the  way  in  which  the  Canadian 
question  had  been  settled  ;  and  the  conduct  of  ministers  was  severely  animadverted 
on.  The  attention  of  the  upper  House  was  called  to  the  estimates,  from  which  it 
appeared  that  the  expenditure  of  the  Earl  of  Durham  had  been  at  the  rate  of 
from  £60,000  to  -£65,000  per  annum.  The  personal  expenses  of  the  noble  earl 
were,  with  some  deductions,  from  £32,000  to  £33,000.  These,  too,  it  was  remarked, 
•were  for  a  period  of  only  eight  months ;  and  it  was  sarcastically  added,  that  "  his 
lordship  had  generously  applied  £10,000  out  of  his  own  private  funds  for  his  personal 
expenses."  It  was  then  argued  that  his  mission  must  have  been  carried  on  in  a 
style  of  oriental  expenditure,  which  was  the  more  striking,  as,  while  the  noble 
lord  was  in  the  House  of  Commons,  he  had  been  a  distinguished  member  of  that 
party  which  arrogated  to  itself,  almost  exclusively,  the  merit  of  economy. 

Time  has  passed  away,  and  what  do  we  see  now  ?  Canada  contented  and 
prosperous,  with  a  population  of  nearly  3,000,000 :  loyal,  and  preparing  to  people 
that  enormous  tract  of  territory,  and  to  hold  its  own  as  the  head  of  a  great  and 
growing  confederacy.  In  1851,  Canada  had  only  a  few  miles  of  railway:  she  has 
now  nearly  2,000.  The  most  important  is  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  which  extends 
from  Portland,  in  the  state  of  Maine,  to  Sarnia,  on  the  west  frontier  of  the  province — 
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a  distance  of  1,026  miles.  The  tubular  iron  bridge  across  the  St.  Lawrence,  7,000 
feet  in  length,  is  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  works  of  man.  It  was  constructed 
to  avoid  the  expense  of  transhipping  freight  at  Montreal. 

The  system  of  public  education  in  Canada,  which  dates  from  1846,  has  been 
attended  with  a  fair  share  of  success.  The  schools  are  virtually  free,  being  sup- 
ported principally  by  a  school-rate,  which,  with  other  contributions,  amounted,  in 
1856,  in  Lower  Canada,  to  £101,691 — the  number  of  pupils  being  142,141  ;  and  of 
educational  institutions,  2,919.  The  amount  spent  for  common  school  education, 
was,  in  1857,  £322,544.  There  is  a  university  at  Toronto,  besides  a  church  of 
England  university,  supported  by  private  funds.  There  are,  Laval  University,  at 
Quebec  ;  and  M'Gill's  College,  with  university  powers :  besides  Queen's  College,  in 
Kingston,  and  Victoria  College,  in  Coburg.  There  are  also,  especially  in  Lower 
Canada,  several  other  smaller  colleges.  In  Upper  Canada  there  are  district  grammar- 
schools.  Of  these,  there  were  sixty-one  in  1856.  Connected  with  the  educational 
system  of  this  section  of  the  province,  are  free  libraries,  established  by  municipal 
corporations.  The  system  in  operation  confers  local  self-government,  in  its  most 
unstinted  form,  upon  villages,  towns,  cities,  townships,  and  councils.  The  public 
education  provided  is  calculated  to  qualify  the  population  to  make  a  right  use 
of  the  privilege  of  local  self-government ;  and  the  municipal  council  serves  as  a 
training-school  for  some  of  those  who  are  hereafter  to  take  a  part  in  the  provincial 
legislature.  The  press  is  free  ;  and  its  influence  must  be  great.  There  are  upwards 
of  200  newspapers  published  in  Canada.  The  revenue,  in  1857,  was  £1,107,288  : 
expenditure,  £1,192,323.  About  £1,000,000  of  the  revenue  is  derived  from  customs ; 
the  other  sources  are  excise,  crown  territory,  tax  on  bank  issues,  public  works,  fines 
and  forfeiture,  casual  revenue,  land  fee-fund,  and  general  post-office.  The  amount 
of  public  debt,  direct  and  indirect,  is  nearly  £12,000,000. 

Canada  is  rich  in  fisheries ;  but  it  is  a  branch  of  industry  which  has  not  yet 
been  turned  to  much  account.  The  deep-sea  fisheries  are  almost  entirely  abandoned 
to  the  Americans  and  the  French.  Agriculture  is  the  chief  employment  of  the 
population  :  timber-cutting  and  lumbering  next ;  and  ship-building.  The  Canadian 
system  of  government  is  now  modelled  upon  that  of  Great  Britain.  There  are  two 
legislative  chambers — the  legislative  council,  and  the  legislative  assembly;  a 
cabinet,  which  generally  consists  often  members;  and  a  governor-general,  appointed 
by  the  queen,  and  paid  by  the  Canadians.  The  legislative  assembly  consists  of  130 
members,  elected,  one-half  by  Upper  Canada,  and  one-half  by  Lower  Canada,  for  a 
term  of  four  years.  Previous  to  1856,  the  legislative  council  was  nominated  by  the 
crown ;  the  recommendation  being  made  by  the  local  executive.  The  members 
are  now  elected :  their  number  will,  ultimately,  be  forty-eight.  The  parliament, 
formerly  held  at  Montreal,  Toronto,  and  Quebec,  has  been  removed  to  Ottawa, 
which  has  now  the  advantage  of  a  central  locality. 

The  future  of  Canada  points  to  an  independent  confederation  of  the  British 
North  American  provinces.  At  any  rate,  there  is  now  no  conspiracy  looming  in  the 
future.  There  is  no  longer,  we  are  told,  an  "  annexation"  party  in  Canada — no 
appreciable  section  of  the  Canadian  people  desiring  to  cast  in  their  lot  with  the 
United  States.  That  feeling,  if  it  ever  was  seriously  entertained,  has  now 
disappeared,  or  is  confined  to  a  handful  of  persons  not  worth  consideration.  The 
question  of  provincial  confederation,  too,  has  been  materially  advanced  by  the 
operation  of  the  same  convictions.  If  the  British  provinces  of  North  America 
are  to  be  independent,  self-supporting,  and  powerful,  it  is  obvious  that  this 
result  can  be  best  promoted  by  that  union  which  is  uniformly  strength.  The 
colonists  seem  to  understand  that  they  are  on  the  eve  of  a  natural  change,  and 
that  the  course  of  events  is  under  their  own  control.  They  regarded  the  proposal 
of  confederation  at  first  with  some  differences  of  opinion,  and  some  not  unnatural 
jealousies.  It  was  thought  that,  though  the  scheme  might  be  undoubtedly 
beneficial,  Canada  would  get  the  lion's  share  of  the  benefit.  It  was  fancied  that 
the  smaller  governments  would  not  only  gain  less,  but  lose  more;  and  sundry 
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objections  to  federal  union  were  unreservedly  advanced.  But  these  dissensions 
seem  to  have  disappeared  under  the  influence  of  recent  events ;  and  we  are  now 
told  that  Nova  Scotia  alone  is  standing  out  for  administrative  independence. 
The  other  provinces  unite  in  desiring  political  consolidation  as  a  great  dependency 
of  the  British  crown ;  and  to  this  union  they  look  for  the  political  importance  and 
national  strength  which  form  the  best  guarantee  for  independence  and  security. 


CHAPTER    XXXVI. 

CHURCH   QUESTIONS. 

THE  established  church,  in  this  country,  is  unfortunately  in  an  awkward  position. 
It  has  never  been  the  church  of  the  nation.  It  has  been  the  church  of  the 
aristocracy ;  a  part  and  parcel  of  the  system  which,  by  entailing  all  the  landed 
estate  to  the  eldest  son,  renders  it  imperatively  necessary  to  preserve  tithes, 
church-livings,  and  church-lands  for  the  support  of  younger  sons.  Alison  writes 
— "  It  was  unfortunate  in  having  no  popular  support.  The  monarch,  whose  principal 
quarrel  with  the  papacy  was,  that  it  would  not  sanction  his  divorce  from  one 
queen  that  he  might  marry  another,  only  favoured  the  Reformation  as  far  as 
it  suited  his  political  purposes." 

Under  the  influence  of  the  Marian  persecution,  the  chief  men  in  the  church 
fled  to  Geneva,  or  the  continent,  and  strengthened  their  Puritan  tendencies.  These 
were  the  men  who,  on  their  return,  were  the  real  teachers  of  the  people ;  and  who 
remained  firm  in  their  faith,  poverty,  and  sufferings,  while  others  bowed  the  knee 
to  Baal. 

The  earlier  part  of  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  was  pre-eminently  a  reign  of 
compromise.  The  Prayer-Book  was  carefully  drawn  up,  in  order  to  give  as  little 
offence  as  possible  to  Romish  prejiidices.  Under  the  Stuarts,  the  same  tendency 
was  manifested.  The  heads  of  the  church  and  the  king  sided  together :  the  people 
were  of  a  different  way  of  thinking. 

At  the  revolution  settlement,  the  great  Whig  lords  controlled  all  power 
in  church  and  state.  The  machine  worked  harmoniously.  The  dissenters  were 
not,  as  they  ought  to  have  been,  allured  back  into  the  bosom  of  the  church ;  but 
they  were  tolerated ;  and  the  holders  of  church  property,  lay  or  clerical,  were 
thankful  to  the  House  of  Orange  for  the  narrow  escape  they  had  from  having  been 
called  on  to  restore  to  Rome  the  lands  which  had  been  wrested  from  her  by  force 
at  the  Reformation. 

At  this  time,  political,  rather  than  ecclesiastical  questions,  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  nation.  The  church  dignitary  seems  to  have  aimed  exclusively 
at  advancing  his  worldly  position ;  and  the  country  clergyman  lived  with  the 
squire,  and  drank,  hunted,  and  gambled  as  the  rest  of  his  class. 

Methodism  and  dissent,  together,  rendered  this  state  of  things  very  distasteful 
to  the  people.  The  church  dignitaries  were  alarmed.  If  they  had  lost  their  hold 
upon  the  people,  some  fine  day  they  might  find  themselves  ousted,  and  others 
seated  in  their  comfortable  parsonages  and  cathedral  towns. 

They  were  alarmed,  and  roused  into  activity.  Not  merely  was  their  creed  in 
danger,  but  their  pockets.  Hence,  almost  to  a  man,  they  were  Tories  and  anti- 
reformers.  As  long  as  the  unreformed  parliament  lasted  they  were  safe.  The 
great  landowners,  who  returned  the  House  of  Commons,  would  never  sanction  the 
secularisation  of  church  property  as  long  as  the  laws  of  entail  and  primogeniture 
existed. 

But  the  deluge  had  come.     The  Reform  Bill  had  passed. 
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"  The  ordinary  condition  of  an  established  and  endowed  church,"  wrote  the 
late  M.  P.  for  Oldham,  "  is  one  of  external  decency,  conventional  propriety, 
formality,  stateline?s,  and  a  tolerant  laxity.  It  is  little  disposed  to  persecute,  so 
long  as  it  is  let  alone.  There  is  not  sufficient  malignity  in  human  nature  to  make 
the  abstract  pleasure  of  persecution  a  remuneration  for  the  trouble.  Nor  has  it  the 
usual  religious  motives  to  exertion.  An  established  priesthood  is  a  profession,  not 
a  mission.  Its  candidates  therein  find  the  subsistence  they  desire,  and  are  there- 
with content.  The  clergyman  is  yet  living  who  testified  to  the  favour  in  which 
the  text,  '  be  not  righteous  over-much/  was  held  by  his  brethren.  Pity,  for  the 
world's  sake,  that  the  mot  has  become  obsolete  without  a  more  rational  interpreta- 
tion for  the  righteous.  As  it  stood  it  was  a  very  appropriate  motto.  An  un- 
molested establishment  never  preaches  nor  prays  over-much ;  never  admonishes 
the  great  over-much  ;  and  never  much  invades  the  slumbering  of  society.  It  has 
no  internal  impulses.  The  stimulus  of  its  energy,  whether  for  proselyting  or 
persecuting,  or  both,  must  come  from  without." 

It  has  always  been,  and  is  now  more  than  ever,  so  in  the  church.  It  is 
admitted,  by  church  authorities,  that  the  class  of  men  who  take  priest's  orders,  are, 
socially  and  intellectually,  of  a  lower  class  than  formerly. 

As  to  the  preaching  in  the  establishment,  let  us  hear  it  described  by  a  French- 
man, who  has  been  making  England,  and  her  institutions,  his  study  nearly  twenty 
years. 

Louis  Blanc  writes — "  It  is  lamentable  to  see  the  oral  government  of  souls 
delivered  over  to  men  who  are  wanting  in  the  first  conditions  requisite  for  the 
exercise  of  this  sovereign  power.  Let  us  pass  them  in  review :  one  is  gouty,  and 
his  eloquence  has  twitching?,  from  which  his  hearers  suffer  to  an  intolerable  extent ; 
another,  afflicted  with  a  chronic  rheum,  instead  of  fulminating  the  decrees  of 
Heaven,  weighs  them  out ;  a  third  is  an  old  man,  who  once  could  speak,  but 
now  only  whispers,  and  the  very  beadle  cannot  hear  him;  a  fourth  is  an  ardent 
young  man,  with  a  flashing  eye,  and  eager  physiognomy :  he  would  be  on  fire 
if  his  servant  broke  a  glass,  or  would  move  the  heart  of  the  most  inflexible 
gamekeeper  if  his  pointer's  life  were  in  danger  ;  but  once  in  the  pulpit,  he  turns  to 
ice ;  and  it  would  be  easier  to  melt  the  Alps  with  vinegar  than  for  him  to  touch  the 
feelings  of  his  flock.  A  slow  pronunciation  ;  a  fashion  of  intoning  more  odiously 
than  the  Indian  tom-tom ;  the  gestures  of  an  automaton — in  a  word,  a  sort  of 
solid  solemnity  is  what,  for  the  most  part,  characterises  pulpit  eloquence  in  this 
country." 

Yet  one  thing  animates  these  men ;  and  that  is  the  cry,  "  the  church  in 
danger" — a  cry  always  raised  when  ecclesiastical  abuses  are  to  be  reformed. 

Sir  Eobert  Peel,  after  the  Reform  Bill,  had  more  than  once  endeavoured  to 
waken  the  attention  of  church  dignitaries  to  anomalies ;  but  institutions  are  always 
reformed  from  without,  never  from  within. 

It  was  the  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  Whig  ministry  that  it  should 
introduce  ecclesiastical  reforms.  In  Ireland  they  had  failed  to  carry  out  the 
sensible  principle,  that  property  voted  by  the  state  for  the  church,  might  be  devoted 
to  the  welfare  of  the  state  where  there  were  no  church  uses  for  it.  The  Tory  party 
soon  became  alarmed. 

In  answer  to  an  address  presented  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  by  Lord 
Bexley  and  others,  he  said — "  Amidst  the  dangers  which  are  multiplying  around 
us,  the  clergy  will  derive  the  greatest  encouragement  to  persevering  exertions  from 
these  public  professions  of  your  devoted  adherence  to  the  church,  and  your  im- 
plied approbation  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  its  ministers.  While  such  are 
the  sentiments  of  the  wisest  and  best  among  our  fellow-countrymen,  we  may  look 
forward  with  hope  ;  and  whatever  may  be  the  event  of  the  hostility  with  which  we 
are  threatened,  we  shall  find  consolation  in  their  sympathy,  and  in  the  consciousness 
of  being  not  altogether  unworthy  of  it." 

The  first  battle  was  on  church-rates.     The  dissenter  said — "  I  support  my 
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own  minister  ;  I  build  my  own  chapel,  and  keep  it  in  repair  ;  it  is  too  bad  that  I 
should  be  asked  to  keep  the  churches  of  the  wealthiest  establishment  in  Europe  in 
repair,  or,  in  default  of  payment,  render  myself  liable  to  have  my  goods  seized,  or 
myself  thrown  into  gaol."  Of  course,  to  such  a  statement  there  is  no  answer. 
Churchmen,  like  the  archbishop,  talked  of  perils  to  which  they  were  exposed,  and 
of  the  hostility  to  which  they  were  threatened;  and,  in  the  confusion  thus 
created,  attempted  to  elude  the  question  altogether.  Ministers  had  to  grapple  with 
it.  Dissenters  had  had  their  goods  seized,  and  had  been  imprisoned  for  the  non- 
payment of  church-rates.  Besides,  an  amount  of  ill-will  was  being  created  with 
regard  to  the  establishment,  which  really  threatened  it — though  the  alarmists  saw  it 
not — with  danger.  In  March,  1837,  the  government  plan  was  proposed.  In  a 
speech,  which  lasted  three  hours,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  exposed  the  evils 
of  the  existing  system.  He  submitted  a  plan  of  taking  the  whole  property  of 
bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  from  those  who  had  hitherto  held  it,  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  eleven  commissioners,  in  order  that  a  new  and  better  arrangement  of 
church  lands  might  be  brought  about.  He  calculated  that  £250,000  per  annum 
might  be  recovered  for  public  purposes.  The  collection  of  church-rates  was  to 
cease  from  a  day  to  be  named.  To  protect  the  interest  of  lessees,  they,  besides 
having  a  right  of  pre-emption,  were  to  be  allowed  to  renew,  at  5  per  cent,  under  the 
improved  value,  with  power  to  purchase,  the  fee-simple  of  church  estates,  subject  to 
an  increased  rent,  payable  to  the  commissioners,  and  fluctuating  with  the  price  of 
corn.  Provision  was  made  for  the  customary  payment  of  rent  for  a  portion  of  the 
pews,  for  debts  already  contracted  by  various  parishes,  or  for  visitation  fees. 

The  debate  on  the  subject  was  adjourned;  and,  a  few  days  after,  a  meeting  of 
fifteen  bishops  (being  all  that  were  then  in  London)  took  place  at  Lambeth  Palace, 
at  which  the  ministerial  plan  was  taken  into  consideration,  and  condemned  as 
most  unjust  and  hostile  to  the  church  of  England.  The  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
on  the  same  evening,  expressed  his  dissent  from  the  measure  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
He  considered  it  extremely  unfavourable  to  the  church  ;  and  was  of  opinion  that  its 
effects  would  be  mischievous  in  the  extreme — taking  from  the  establishment,  as  it 
was  proposed  to  do,  property  which  had  belonged  to  it  from  time  immemorial,  to 
apply  it  to  purposes  for  which  other  provision  had  been  made.  The  plan  went, 
his  lordship  said,  to  render  the  dignitaries  of  the  church  mere  annuitants,  depen- 
dent on  a  board  of  commissioners ;  and  to  deprive  them  of  the  influence  and  ad- 
vantages which  they  have  hitherto  enjoyed.  Lord  Melbourne  commented  on  the 
undue  haste  with  which  the  primate  had  come  forward  to  oppose  the  government 
plan.  The  Bishop  of  London  sharply  replied  to  his  lordship  ;  and  the  friends  of  the 
church  bestirred  themselves  so  effectually  out-of-doors,  that  many  petitions  were 
speedily  presented  against  the  measure.  On  the  13th,  when  the  House  of  Commons 
went  into  committee  on  the  plan,  it  was  warmly  opposed  by  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  who 
said  nothing  could  be  more  unjust  than  to  remove  a  charge  from  the  whole  rateable 
property  of  the  country,  to  throw  it  on  the  church.  The  debate  was  continued 
for  three  nights,  when  the  resolution  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  273  against 
250.  A  bill,  founded  on  the  resolutions,  was  shortly  after  brought  in.  Ultimately 
the  bill  passed ;  but  by  so  small  a  majority,  that  it  was  not  proceeded  with  any 
further. 

In  June,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  for  a  select  committee,  to  inquire  into  the 
mode  of  granting  and  renewing  leases  of  the  landed  and  other  property  of  the 
bishops,  deans,  and  chapters,  and  other  ecclesiastical  bodies  of  England  and  Wales, 
and  into  the  probable  amount  of  increased  value  which  might  be  obtained  by  an 
improved  management,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  established  church, 
and  of  the  present  lessees  of  such  property.  Sir  Robert  Peel  opposed  the  motion,  as 
establishing  a  dangerous  precedent;  and  objected  to  the  government  striving  to 
shift  their  responsibility  to  the  shoulders  of  a  select  committee.  On  a  division, 
ministers  had  a  majority  of  eighty-three. 

In  May,  1838,  Lord  John  Russell  moved  the  reappointment   of  the  select 
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committee  of  inquiry  into  the  property  of  the  established  church ;  when  he  re- 
pudiated, in  his  own  name,  and  in  that  of  his  colleagues,  the  charge  which  had 
been  brought  against  them,  of  desiring  to  plunder  the  church,  from  the  highest 
prelate  down  to  the  humblest  curate.  His  lordship  estimated  the  revenue  of  the 
church  at  about  £4,000,000.  That  property,  however,  distributed,  would  still 
remain  to  the  church.  Whether  it  were  fit  that  the  Archbishops  of  Canterbury  and 
York  should  have  an  income  of  £22,000  per  annum  each,  or  that  those  incomes 
should  be  diminished  as  the  church  commissioners  proposed — whether  it  were 
right  that  the  existing  cathedral  chapters  should  be  maintained,  or  whether  it 
were  expedient  that  they  should  be  reduced  from  twelve  (the  present  number)  to 
four — the  income  of  the  church  would  still  continue  the  property  of  the  church. 
At  various  periods,  the  legislature  had  altered  its  conduct  in  relation  to  the  affairs 
of  the  church,  and,  in  particular,  with  respect  to  incumbent  lessees.  His  lordship 
instanced  cases  in  which  bishops  and  others  had  sacrificed  the  true  interests  of  the 
church  to  their  own  private  emolument.  He  quoted  Clarendon  and  Burnet,  to 
show  the  abuses,  which  were  the  natural  fruits  of  the  system  maintained  with 
regard  to  church  property ;  and  then,  continued  his  lordship — coming  down  to  our 
own  times,  he  might  mention  a  case,  in  which,  through  the  management  of  abishop, 
an  income  of  £11,000  a  year  was  reduced  to  one  of  £4,000  or  £5,000.  In 
Somersetshire,  a  case  occurred  in  1750,  where  a  lease  was  granted  on  three  lives,  of 
ten,  eleven,  and  twelve  years,  which  was  a  great  injury  to  succeeding  bishops.  The 
property  of  the  church,  by  such  practices,  was  very  much  dilapidated ;  and  thus 
parliament  was  asked  to  provide,  by  other  means  derived  from  the  state,  for  the  per- 
formance of  duties  for  which  the  property  of  the  church  would  have  amply 
answered  if  it  had  been  well  husbanded.  If  proper  steps  had  been  taken,  similar 
to  those  now  proposed,  eighty  or  a  hundred  years  ago,  the  spiritual  wants  of  an 
increased  population  would  have  been  duly  provided  for ;  and,  on  that  ground, 
there  would  have  existed  no  cause  for  complaint.  With  respect  to  church  property 
in  coal  mines  in  the  counties  of  Durham  and  Northumberland,  the  fines  paid  ex- 
ceeded almost  the  value  of  the  property.  In  one  case,  £40,000  had  been  paid  by 
the  Marquis  of  Londonderry;  and,  since  the  year  1819,  he  had  paid  no  less  than 
£100,000  for  fines,  which  belonged  to  the  dean  and  chapter  of  Durham.  It  was 
wrong  that  these  large  sums  should  be  paid  into  the  private  pockets  of  particular 
bodies,  without  reference  to  the  increasing  demands  of  the  public  for  religious  in- 
struction. It  was  clear  that,  often,  church  property  was  dealt  with  in  a  way  not 
conformable  to  its  original  intention,  or  in  a  way  calculated  to  benefit  the  church. 
Mr.  Hume,  in  supporting  the  proposal,  asked — "  What  was  the  object  of  the  noble 
lord  ?  Not  to  rob  the  church,  but  to  require  it  to  support  its  own  fabrics  out  of 
its  own  resources.  All  history  proved,  that  if  there  were  any  robbers  of  the  chjirch, 
they  were  within  its  own  fold.  The  bishops  themselves  had  been  its  greatest 
spoliators.  There  was  not  a  single  dissenter  in  the  country  who  had  ever  had 
one  farthing  of  the  property  of  the  church ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was 
hardly  a  clergyman  of  the  church  who  had  not  received  some  portion  of  the  dis- 
senters' property.  He  would  refer  the  House  to  the  way  in  which  the  manor  of 
Tottenham,  formerly  belonging  to  the  church,  had  been  wrung  from  it,  and  appro- 
priated to  a  noble  family,  a  member  of  which  was,  when  the  act  was  committed, 
Prime  Minister  of  this  country.  By  a  private  act  of  parliament,  all  the  property 
from  St.  Giles's  up  to  Hampstead,  worth  nearly  £2,000,000,  was  alienated  from  the 
church,  reserving  only  to  the  dean  of  St.  Paul's  the  paltry  sum  of  £300  a  year.  In 
this  act  of  spoliation,  it  was  proved,  those  who  had  been  called  guardians  and  pro- 
tectors of  the  church,  lent  their  aid.''  Mr.  Groulbourn  denied  that  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  church  property  gave  parliament  a  right  to  take  the  course  it  was  now 
proposed  to  take.  Sir  Robert  Peel  opposed  the  motion  with  great  vigour.  If  minis- 
ters thought  a  change  necessary,  why  had  they  not  brought  it  in  before  ?  He  con- 
trasted his  own  position  with  that  of  the  ministers,  whom,  he  said,  had  thrown  all 
Durham  and  Northumberland  into  confusion,  by  having  neither  vigour  to  execute 
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their  plan,  nor  manliness  to  abandon  it.  However,  on  division,  there  was  a  majority 
for  ministers  of  thirty-six.  Then  Mr.  Liddell  moved  an  instruction  to  the  committee, 
"  That  any  surplus  in  the  revenues  be  applied  with  the  view  of  promoting  increased 
means  of  religious  instruction  for  the  people ;"  which  was  negatived  by  a 
majority  of  eleven.  Out-of-doors  the  feeling  was,  that  ministers  were  afraid  of 
the  question,  and  only  moved  a  committee  as  a  means  of  delay.  The  friends  of  the 
establishment  were  strong  ;  and  ministers,  might  well  shrink  from  their  hostility. 

The  next  move  in  ecclesiastical  matters  was  made  by  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  the 
dissenting  M.P.  for  Leeds.  On  the  8th,  he  brought  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  the  first-fruits  of  the  clergy ;  and  moved  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  to  consider  the  propriety  of  abolishing  them,  and 
a  better  mode  of  rating  and  collecting  the  tenths  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor 
clergy.  On  a  division,  it  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  48  against  27,  though 
opposed  by  the  Solicitor-general.  The  House  then  went  into  committee,  when 
Mr.  Baines  proposed  his  first  resolution — "That  it  is  expedient  that  a  better 
provision  for  the  maintenance  of  the  poor  clergy  of  the  established  church  of 
England  and  Wales,  should  be  afforded  than  that  which  at  present  exists,  to 
be  derived  from  the  revenues  of  the  said  church."  Though  there  was  much 
discussion,  there  was  no  division  on  it,  and  its  further  consideration  was  deferred. 

Let  us  just  give  a  few  examples,  to  show  what  the  abuses  were  which  the 
attempt  to  reform  created  such  alarm  and  indignation  in  ecclesiastical  circles. 
The  Kev.  Francis  North  was  a  fine  illustration.  His  father  was  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  As  a  clergyman,  his  income  was  so  large  that  it  could  never  be 
ascertained.  He  defied  all  authority,  civil  and  ecclesiastical,  to  compel  him  to 
make  a  return  of  his  income.  Ho  was  a  peer  of  the  realm  as  well,  under 
the  title  of  Earl  Guildford.  In  the  living  of  St.  Mary's,  Southampton,  estimated 
at  £3,000  a  year,  he  gave  his  curate  £80  a  year.  As  rector  of  Alresford,  he  was 
supposed  to  have  another  £2,000 ;  and  as  master  of  St.  Cross,  a  charity  at 
Winchester,  he  had  £10,000  a  year.  It  was  stated  on  the  spot,  that,  of  this 
enormous  sum.  not  £1,000  a  year  was  spent  in  charity;  and  he  claimed  ex- 
emption from  the  income-tax,  on  the  ground  that  his  income  was  derived  from 
charity.  At  this  time  a  lease  was  renewed,  and  he  received  a  fine  of  £10,000. 
The  Radicals  contended  that  the  state  church  was  simply  aristocratic  property ; 
and  that  its  true  mission — to  educate  and  spiritualise  mankind — had  been  completely 
lost  sight  of,  by  its  priests  and  prelates,  in  the  desire  for  wealth  and  power.  In 
Mr.  Howett's  History  of  Priestcraft,  the  abuses  of  church  property  were  exposed 
with  relentless  severity.  We  there  read  how  Bishop  Law — who  was  said  never  to 
have  promoted  one  poor  and  friendless  curate — quartered  twenty-five  Laws  in  the 
dioceses  of  Bath  and  Wells  and  Chester.  The  previous  bishop,  Beadon,  had  been 
equally  liberal  to  his  family,  of  whom  twenty-two  engrossed  livings  and  posts,  from 
£150  to  £4,000  a  year ;  and  besides,  an  immense  amount  of  church  property  in  the 
dioceses  was  leased  to  them.  Mr.  Howett  calculated,  that,  in  twenty-three  years, 
the  archbishopric  of  York  had  given  to  the  Vernon  family  £751,000 ;  and  that  Lord 
Southampton  had  realised,  in  the  same  way,  a  million  and  a-half.  It  was  shown 
that  the  Durham  dean  and  chapter  had  been  dividing'  among  themselves  £32,000 
a  year ;  while  Sunderland,  in  the  same  county,  having  a  population  of  30,000,  was 
so  poor  as  a  church-living,  that  it  had  been  in  vain  seeking  for  any  one  to  perform 
its  duties. 

In  this,  as  in  other  matters,  the  reformers  have  proved  to  be  the  best  friends 
of  the  church._  The  expectations  under  which  the  commissioners  were  appointed, 
were  far  in  excess  of  the  resources  originally  placed  at  their  disposal ;  and  it  was 
not  until  after  their  reconstruction  in  1850,  nor  until  the  improved  value  of  the 
capitular  and  episcopal  estates  had  been  assigned  to  the  common  fund,  that  they 
were  in  a  position  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  church.  "  For  the  last  fifteen  years, 
however,"  says  a  writer  m  the  Times,  in  1866,  "  the  management  of  these  estates 
has  been  gradually  passing  under  their  control;  and,  in  place  of  the  wasteful 
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system  of  fines  and  beneficial  leases  under  •which  capitular  property  was  formerly 
administered,  they  have  been  steadily  substituting  a  more  business-like  method. 
In  consequence,  the  income  of  the  common  fund  has  been  constantly  and  rapidly 
increasing.  Of  course,  however,  the  benefits  of  this  improved  management  could 
not  be  realised  all  at  once  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1864  that  the  commissioners  were 
able  to  hold  out  any  prospect  of  adequately  meeting  the  wants  of  the  church.  In 
that  year,  the  public  were  at  once  surprised  and  gratified  by  the  announcement, 
that  within  the  nest  five  years  the  commission  were  prepared  to  appropriate, 
to  the  augmentation  of  church  property,  an  annual  income  equivalent  to  a  capital 
value  of  three  millions  and  a-half.  Besides  other  benefactions,  they  promised,  by 
that  date,  to  have  raised  to  £300  a  year  the  income  of  all  benefices  in  public 
patronage  with  a  population  of  4,000  persons  ;  and  in  the  case  of  similar  benefices 
in  private  patronage,  to  provide  half  the  necessary  amount  in  answer  to  private 
benefactions  of  equal  value.  To  put  the  same  promises  into  other  words,  during 
the  current  five  years  nearly  1,000  livings  are  to  be  raised  unconditionally  to  the 
amount  of  £300  a  year,  or  somewhat  less,  where  the  population  is  very  small ; 
and  probably  800  more  are  to  be  augmented  by  grants  made  to  meet  benefactions. 

"  These  promises  have  hitherto  been  more  than  fulfilled.  Benefices,  with  more 
than  10,000  souls,  had  been  endowed  up  to  the  value  of  £300  a  year,  by  grants 
prior  to  1863.  In  1864,  the  commissioners  augmented,  to  the  same  amount, 
benefices  with  8,000  souls;  and  last  year  they  considered  the  claims  of  those 
districts  which  had  between  6,000  and  8,000  inhabitants.  Their  report,  up  to  last 
November,  has  just  been  published,  and  contains  an  announcement  of  their  inten- 
tions for  the  ensuing  year.  Before  next  March,  they  propose  to  augment,  uncon- 
ditionally, to  £300  a  year,  the  income  of  every  benefice  in  public  patronage,  the 
population  of  which  was,  by  the  last  census,  not  less  than  5,000  persons.  Where 
the  patronage  of  benefices,  with  a  similar  population,  is  in  private  hands,  the 
commissioners  will  provide  half  the  sum"  necessary  for  an  equal  endowment,  on 
condition  that  the  other  half  be  provided  from  non-ecclesiastical  sources.  Benefices 
on  estates  which  have  been  placed  under  the  control  of  the  commission,  and  from 
which,  therefore,  the  income  at  their  disposal  is  partly  derived,  have  been  given  by 
law  a  prior  claim  on  the  common  fund ;  and,  in  conformity  with  this  obligation, 
the  commissioners  will  meet,  during  the  current  year,  what  are  called  the  '  local 
claims,'  arising  in  respect  of  the  Lincoln  and  Norwich  bishopric  estates.  They 
will,  moreover,  appropriate  a  sum  of  £5,000  a  year,  to  meet  benefactions  of  at 
least  equal  value.  These  promises  refer  to  existing  districts  and  benefices ;  but 
the  commissioners  will  also  appropriate  a  permanent  income  of  £3,000  a  year,  or  a 
capital  sum  of  £90,000,  in  the  endowment  of  new  districts  where  the  population 
will  exceed  5,000  persons.  When  in  public  patronage,  these  districts  will  be 
permanently  endowed  with  £200  a  year  by  the  commissioners  alone ;  when  in 
private  patronage,  the  commissioners  will  provide  £100  a  year,  on  condition  that 
another  £100  a  year  be  provided  from  non-ecclesiastical  sources.  On  the  whole, 
the  grants  to  be  made  during  the  current  year  will  be  of  the  capital  value  of 
£850,000. 

"  These  engagements,  it  will  be  seen,  are  even  more  liberal  than  the  promises 
held  out  to  us  in  1864,  according  to  which  we  could  only  have  expected  an  annual 
sum  of  £700,000.  It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  the  sums  we  have  named 
are  far  from  representing  the  whole  advantage  derived  to  the  church  by  means  of 
the  commission.  The  private  benefactions  which  are  elicited  in  answer  to  their 
offers  represent  another  very  large  sum,  and  these  are  generally  in  excess  of  the 
commissioners'  invitations.  Thus,  in  their  proposals  of  1864,  they  anticipated 
that  a  sum  of  £500,000  might  be  contributed  during  the  five  years  from  private 
sources.  But  at  the  present  moment  they  have  before  them,  to  be  met  during 
the  current  year,  private  benefactions  of  no  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million.  They 
do  not  feel  justified  in  meeting  the  whole  of  these  offers  in  one  year ;  but  they  have 
been  induced  to  appropriate  to  this  purpose  a  capital  sum  of  £150,000,  instead  of 
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£100,000.  This  is  but  a  specimen  of  the  extent  to  which  private  liberality  has 
supplemented  the  resources  of  the  commission  ;  and  we  may  be  sure  that  the  sums 
actually  contributed,  in  answer  to  their  appeals,  represent  but  a  portion  of  the 
whole  amount  thus  elicited  from  the  public.  But  if  we  reckon  merely  the 
amounts  which,  by  the  end  of  1869,  will  have  been  actually  provided  by  the  com- 
missioners themselves  and  by  private  persons,  the  sum  will  appear  astonishing. 
According  to  the  commissioners'  report  of  1864,  the  sums  appropriated  to  the  aug- 
mentation and  endowment  of  benefices  between  the  years  1840  and  1856,  including 
private  benefactions,  amounted  to  a  capital  value  of  more  than  £3,000,000.  In 
the  seven  subsequent  years,  ending  with  1863,  during  which,  among  other  things, 
benefices  of  more  than  10,000  souls  were  endowed  with  £300  a  year,  the  sums 
similarly  appropriated  amounted  to  nearly  £2,500,000.  During  the  current  five 
years,  from  1864  to  1869,  the  sums  appropriated  were  to  be,  as  we  have  already 
explained,  £3,500,000  from  the  funds  of  the  commissioners,  together  with  £500,000 
from  private  liberality.  Allowing  for  the  unexpected  increase  of  the  latter 
resource,  which,  as  we  have  seen,  has  increased  the  grant  for  the  present  year,  the 
total  sum  appropriated  during  these  five  years,  will  at  least  exceed  £4,000,000. 
During  the  last  twenty- six  years,  therefore,  a  sum  not  far  short  of  £10,000,000 
will  have  been  added  to  the  working  resources  of  the  church  through  the  agency 
of  the  ecclesiastical  commission  alone,  and  mainly  from  its  funds.  Probably  less 
than  £2,000,000  will  be  due  to  private  resources.  The  remaining  £8,000,000  will 
have  been  derived  entirely  from  the  redistribution  and  improvement  of  ecclesiastical 
property  previously  enjoyed,  and,  we  must  add,  previously  wasted  by  the  holders  of 
cathedral  dignities  and  sinecure  preferments. 

"  It  will  not,  of  course,  be  supposed  that  these  figures  represent  by  any  means 
all  the  results  which  may  be  expected  from  the  operations  of  the  commission.  •  The 
estates  which  the  commissioners  will  ultimately  have  under  their  control,  are  not 
all,  as  yet,  placed  in  their  hands.  Fourteen  chapters  still  pursue  the  old  wasteful 
system  of  management ;  and  the  incumbents  of  cathedral  dignities  are  even  now 
granting  long  leases  to  young  lives,  and  thus  diminishing  prospectively  the  value 
of  the  commissioners'  interest.  It  is  obvious  that  the  improved  value  of  the 
estates  of  these  chapters  will  add,  in  time,  another  large  sum  to  the  existing  re- 
sources. Nor  even  in  the  case  of  the  estates  which  have  been  made  over  to  the 
commission,  can  the  full  value  have  been  realised  at  once.  It  must  take  many 
years  before  these  enormous  resources  are  fully  developed  ;  and,  it  may  be  added, 
that  as  they  increase  there  will  be  the  more  occasion  for  vigilance,  lest  they  should 
be  wasted  in  expensive  management,  or  be  misapplied." 

One  other  ecclesiastical  reform  must  here  be  noticed.  It  was  a  practical 
grievance  with  dissenters  that  they  could  not  be  married  in  their  own  places  of 
worship,  and  by  their  own  ministers.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  1834,  brought  in  a 
bill,  which  permitted  the  celebration  of  marriage  in  dissenting  chapels,  but 
which  required  the  publication  of  banns  at  the  parish  church.  As  this  stamped 
all  other  denominations  with  the  brand  of  inferiority  to  episcopalianism,  it  was  un- 
palatable. The  bill,  therefore,  was  actively  opposed,  instead  of  being  gratefully 
sxipported ;  and  was  subsequently  abandoned.  Yet  the  time  had  come  for  legis- 
lation. In  many  parts,  dissenters  had  given  public  notice  that  they  appeared  at 
church  under  protest ;  and  it  was  said,  that  not  unfrequently  the  officiating 
clergyman  dwelt,  with  insulting  emphasis,  on  offensive  passages  in  the  service.  In 
1836,  Lord  John  Russell  again  took  the  matter  up,  and  this  time  with  better 
success.  It  consisted  of. two  bills,  one  of  which  permitted  dissenters  to  marry  in 
places  of  worship  duly  licensed  for  that  purpose,  and  relieved  the  publication 
generally  from  the  obligation  of  any  religious  ceremony.  The  second  provided  for 
the  general  registration  of  marriages,  births,  and  deaths,  as  had  been  proposed  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel. 

The  abuses  with  which  the  Whig  government  had  to  deal,  were  with  difficulty 
brought  to  light,  and  never  really  exposed.  For  instance,  in  1832,  government 
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commenced  an  inquiry  into  church  property.  Commissioners  were  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  They  were  three  years  at  their  task ;  and  they  made  a  report,  which 
purported  to  be  an  authentic  statement  of  the  revenues  of  the  established  church. 
This  report,  however,  was  honoured  with  no  general  credence.  It  was  known  to  be 
unpalatable  to  the  whole  clerical  body  ;  and,  during  the  course  of  inquiry,  suspicion 
was  rife  that  the  returns  would  not  be  characterised  by  remarkable  accuracy.  The 
cause  of  the  general  incredulity  is  thus  described  by  a  writer  in  the  Eclectic 
Review — "  The  clergy  were  known  to  be  deeply  interested,  just  at  that  time,  in 
removing  from  the  public  mind  the  impression  that  church  property  was  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  honourable  maintenance  of  the  national  religion.  The 
church  had  lost  all  public  confidence.  Its  corruptions  and  glaring  secularity  had 
alienated  the  affections  and  respect  of  the  people.  Its  prelates,  as  arrogant  in 
pretensions  as  they  were  deficient  in  piety ;  its  clerical  phiralists,  who  disgraced  the 
sanctity  of  their  profession  by  the  shameless  practice  of  simony — the  notorious 
rapacity  of  these  men,  and  their  intolerant  Toryism,  excited  disgust,  and  brought 
the  church  into  general  odium.  At  such  a  juncture,  it  was  somewhat  alarming 
that  an  inquiry  into  ecclesiastical  incomes  should  be  commenced  ;  and  it  was  still 
more  alarming  that  the  inquiry  should  be  instituted  in  accordance  with  popular 
demand.  There  was  a  general  conviction  that  a  considerable  surplus  would  remain, 
after  a  handsome  provision  had  been  made  for  all  the  expenses  of  public  worship, 
and  for  even  a  larger  class  of  clerical  stipendiaries  than  existed;  and  projects  for  its 
appropriation  to  secular  purposes  were  freely  discussed.  While  under  the  influence 
of  the  panic  which  this  state  of  things  excited,  the  clergy  were  required  to  make 
their  returns.  Though  the  reputation  of  being  wealthy  is  sometimes  advan- 
tageous, it  was  felt,  in  the  present  instance,  to  be  exceedingly  inconvenient,  and 
that  the  sooner  it  could  be  got  rid  of  the  better.  It  was  generally  believed  that 
the  clergy  would  embrace  the  opportunity  of  removing  an  impression  so  injurious  to 
the  interests  of  the  church ;  and  that  even  the  conscientious  would  overlook  the 
dishonesty  of  making  false  returns,  when  the  preservation  of  its  property  demanded 
that  the  whole  truth  should  not  be  stated."  These  surmises  proved  to  be  correct, 
and  the  report  abounded  with  the  most  glaring  misstatements. 

This  was  forcibly  illustrated  in  1836,  when  the  Tithe  Commutation  Act  was 
passed ;  the  compulsory  provisions  of  which,  however,  did  not  come  into  force  till 
after  the  1st  of  October,  1838.  Its  introduction  was  principally  owing  to  the 
constant  recurrence  of  parochial  squabbles  between  the  clergy  and  their  parishioners, 
for  the  prevention  of  which  the  interference  of  the  legislature  became  necessary. 
The  frequent  and  unseemly  collisions  between  the  clergy  and  their  people,  were 
felt  to  be  so  discreditable  as  to  render  the  interposition  of  parliament  imperative. 
The  church,  in  this  truly  schismatical  state,  required  the  authority  of  government 
to  compose  its  troubles,  and  protect  its  rights ;  and  a  restoration  to  quiet  was 
effected  by  making  some  change  in  the  nature  of  its  property.  Tithes,  which  were 
formerly  a  tax,  became  a  rent-charge,  and  payments  in  kind  were  exchanged  for 
payments  in  money.  This  substitution  induced  the  clergy  to  reconsider  their 
average  incomes  ;  and,  owing  to  the  influence  of  motives  the  reverse  of  those  which 
actuated  them  in  making  the  returns  of  1834,  they  ascertained  that  they  were 
considerably  higher  than  they  then  reported.  For  instance,  Amersham  was 
returned  as  £1,331  in  1834;  but,  under  the  new  act,  it  rose  to  £1,500.  Barrow, 
£263,  became  £460.  Gaddesden,  originally  £220,  became  £750.  Tottenham, 
worth,  in  1834,  £309,  was  valued  at  £800  annually;  and  so  on.  The  list  might 
be  extended  indefinitely.  Comment  on  it  is  needless.  It  would  be  unjust,  however, 
not  to  observe  that,  in  some  cases,  the  rent-charges  were  less  than  the  sums  stated  in 
the  previous  returns;  and  that,  in  many,  the  discrepancies  were  not  so  glaring.  Never- 
theless, it  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  clergy  of  deliberate  misstatement  in  their 
returns  of  1834,  and  of  generally  showing,  all  through  the  business,  no  very 
scrupulous  regard  for  truth.  "  Parallels,"  says  a  well-informed  writer,  "  to  the 
following  case  (mentioned  by  William  Howitt,  in  the  later  editions  of  his  work), 
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will  readily  occur  to  those  who  have  had  experience  in  the  tithe  commutations  of 
the  last  fourteen  years.  The  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Hackney,  where  Mr. 
Howitt  then  resided,  was  Thomas  Oliver  Groodchild.  He  bought  the  living,  and 
candidly  declared  that  he  meant  to  make  the  most  of  it.  Accordingly,  in  1840,  he 
stated  the  amount  of  his  tithes,  for  the  past  year,  to  be  £442  17s.  6d. :  they  were 
then  to  be  assessed  to  the  poor-rate.  In  1842,  he  made  a  claim  for  £981 :  they 
were  then  to  be  commuted  into  a  permanent  rent-charge  for  him;  and  he  has 
since  raised  them  up  to  £1,03.5.  In  this  charge,  it  was  shown  in  the  vestry,  and 
not  denied  by  him,  that  he  had  included  £93  on  lands  never  charged  before;  and 
£154  of  Easter  offerings,  which  he  thus  summarily  converted  from  a  free  gift  to  a 
positive  rent;  and  then  had  the  audacity,  at  the  next  Easter,  to  send  round  his 
begging  officer  for  fresh  Easter  offerings.  Nor  was  this  all.  It  was  found  that 
whereas  he  had  thus  more  than  tripled  his  charge  on  the  parishioners,  he  had 
taken  measures  to  avoid  paying  his  share  of  the  poor-rates  on  these  tithes,  amount- 
ing to  £134." 

A  still  more  melancholy  feature  in  these  transactions  was  the  conduct  of 
dignitaries  of  the  church,  who  seem  to  have  been  quite  as  unscrupulous  with 
regard  to  truth  as  the  poorest  incumbent.  In  1830,  the  then  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  applied  to  parliament  for  permission  to  borrow  £60,000,  to  expend 
upon  the  repairs  and  decorations  of  his  palaces ;  and  he  then  authorised  his 
advocate,  Dr.  Lushington,  to  state  his  average  income  at  £32,000 ;  while,  in 
the  commissioners'  report,  we  find  a  nett  value  assigned  to  it  of  £19,182.  His 
grace's  receipts  we  are  unable  to  determine,  as  they  are  involved  in  impenetrable 
obscurity ;  but  we  are  enabled  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  his  receiver-general, 
that  the  gross  annual  value  of  the  property  exceeded  £52,000. 

Another  case  is  that  of  the  Bishop  of  London.  For  that  we  refer  to  Mr.  Hors- 
man's  speech  in  parliament.  An  extract  will  suffice : — "  The  right  reverend  prelate 
gave  his  income,  in  1831,  at  £13,000  nett;  and  stated  that  a  decrease  of  fines, 
of  £1,725  a  year,  rniiat  be  expected,  and  a  further  decrease  on  account  of 
augmentations.  The  commissioners,  therefore,  put  down  the  future  as  he  had 
calculated  it ;  but  upon  the  next  return  it  had  risen :  it  had  appeared,  by  some 
means  or  other,  to  be  £14,552  a  year.  All  that  was  spoken  of  was  loss,  decrease, 
and  diminution.  Now  that  estate  near  the  west-end  of  the  town,  called  the 
Bishop  of  London's  estate,  in  Paddington,  is  pretty  generally  known.  I  find 
that  the  see  of  London  owns  all .  that  property  flanked  by  the  Edgeware  Eoad 
on  one  side,  and  the  Uxbridge  Eoad  on  the  other ;  occupying  the  whole  of 
that  immense  angle  running  up  to  Hyde  Park  Square,  Westbourne  Terrace, 
and  Kensal  New  Town,  down  to  Oxford  Square  and  Cambridge  Square.  The 
whole  of  that  great  mass  of  buildings  has  risen  within  the  last  ten  years ; 
and  is  it  possible  to  believe  that,  in  the  year  1831,  when  a  return  was  to  be 
made  to  parliament  of  the  prospective  income  of  the  see  of  London,  and  when 
the  prospects  of  that  see  were  all  prospects  of  decrease,  diminution,  and  loss, 
at  no  single  moment  had  there  flitted  across  the  imagination  of  the  right  reverend 
prelate  some  vision  of  this  vast  probable  increase"?  It  might  be  thought  that 
all  these  buildings  had  risen  unexpectedly;  that,  in  1831,  there  was  no  idea 
of  any  of  them  in  the  mind  of  any  man.  But  it  happened  that,  five  years 
before,  an  act  of  parliament  had  been  obtained,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
promoting  and  advancing  those  very  buildings ;  which  act  was  a  private  act — a 
Bishop  of  London's  act;  and  the  preamble  stated,  that  for  the  improvement 
and  beautifying  the  metropolis,  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  Bishop  of  London, 
it  was  desirable  his  power  of  making  contracts  should  be  extended ;  and  it  was 
enacted  that  these  powers  should  be  extended  accordingly.  So  that,  although, 
in  1831,  when  it  was  said  that  the  revenue  of  the  see  would  suffer  loss,  decrease, 
and  diminution,  an  act  of  parliament  had  actually  been  asked  for,  and  obtained, 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  advancing  these  buildings,  in  order  to  increase 
the  income  of  the  see.  Such  facts  as  these  appear  to  have  escaped  the  memory 
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of  those  by  whom  the  return  of  1831  was  made.  Again,  it  might  be  said  that, 
in  1831,  the  bright  prospect  of  1826  had  not  been  realised;  and  that  the  dis- 
appointment of  those  sanguine  hopes  had  caused  a  corresponding  despondency 
in  1831.  But  it  happened  that,  in  the  report  by  the  ecclesiastical  commissioners, 
signed  March  17th,  1835,  the  same  statement  had  been  repeated;  and  it  was 
said,  that  all  the  prospects  of  the  see  were  prospects  of  loss,  decrease,  and 
diminution.  Now,  in  1836,  a  great  many  of  those  fine  houses  about  Hyde  Park 
Terrace  were  inhabited ;  squares  and  crescents  were  rising  up  in  every  direction ; 
and  at  the  very  moment  at  which  loss  and  decrease  were  spoken  of,  contracts 
had  been  signed,  houses  half  built,  and  a  mine  of  wealth  had  been  secured 
to  the  future  Bishop  of  London,  of  the  amount  of  which  I  am  afraid  to  write 
any  estimate ;  but  which  persons  better  competent  than  myself,  have  calculated, 
cannot,  eventually,  amount  to  less  than  £100,000  a  year.  And  yet,  in  making 
his  return  to  parliament,  this  enormous  wealth — which  was  not  merely  in  prospect, 
but  had  actually  begun  to  accrue;  for  which  the  way  had  been  paved  by  an 
act  of  parliament,  followed  by  all  the  troublesome  minutics  of  signing  contracts 
and  letting  leases,  so  likely  to  impress  it  on  the  mind — had  so  completely  escaped 
the  recollection  of  the  right  reverend  prelate,  that,  in  making  his  return  to  parlia- 
ment, he  seems  rather  to  have  fancied  himself,  as  to  worldly  means,  an  ill-doing 
man — rather  going  down  in  the  world  than  otherwise.  But  this  is  not  all : 
the  greatest  wonder  yet  remains.  The  whole  story  of  this  Paddington  estate 
is  so  remarkable,  that  one  surprise  has  no  sooner  subsided  than  another  succeeds. 
It  is  strange  certainly,  that,  in  1831  and  1835,  there  should  have  been  no  glimmer 
of  foresight  of  the  enormous  increase  about  to  take  place.  But  what  can  be 
said  of  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  after  the  increase  had  actually  taken  place, 
the  right  reverend  prelate  appears,  in  the  next  return,  none  the  richer  for  it !  By 
the  return  of  1843,  of  the  average  of  seven  years'  incomes,  they  will  find  that 
the  income  of  the  Bishop  of  London,  in  1843,  after  all  these  buildings  were 
erected,  was  actually  less  than  it  had  been  in  1831,  when  not  a  single  stone 
was  laid.  In  1831,  the  income  of  the  bishop  was  £'13,929.  In  1843,  by  his 
own  return,  it  was  £12,400.  Now,  upon  this  point  I  should  like  to  have  some 
explanation.  How  comes  it  to  pass,  after  the  erection  of  such  an  extent  of 
handsome,  and  apparently  profitable,  buildings,  covering  an  extent  of  400  acres — 
the  right  reverend  prelate  having  signed  about  2,000  leases,  and  those  not  let 
upon  fines,  but  upon  a  steady  and  permanent  rent,  increasing  as  the  buildings 
themselves  increased — how  happens  it,  I  ask,  that  in  the  case  of  episcopal  estates, 
the  ordinary  rules  of  cause  and  effect  are  completely  reversed,  and  a  town  property 
becomes  less  valuable  the  more  it  is  built  on ;  and  that  when  a  large  tract  of 
land  is  turned  from  a  waste  into  a  city,  and  its  value  calculated  by  the  square 
foot  instead  of  the  square  acre,  the  income  should  fall  as  the  rental  increases  ? 
I  can  explain  it.  It  is  impossible  to  doubt  the  fidelity  of  an  episcopal  return. 
All  I  can  say  is,  what  an  idea  does  it  give  us  of  episcopal  management !"  An 
explanation  was  made  by  Mr.  Goulbourn,  on  behalf  of  the  bishop ;  which,  however, 
but  little,  if  at  all,  impaired  the  force  of  Mr.  Horsman's  remarks. 

The  -select  committee  on  church  leases  did  a  little  to  enlighten  the  public, 
although  several  of  the  bishops  refused  to  furnish  the  required  information.  The 
annual  value  of  the  leased  estates,  as  returned  to  the  select  committee  on  church 
leases  in  1838,  was— Canterbury,  £52,084;  York,  £42,000;  London,  £32,564; 
Durham,  £62,000  ;  while  the  returns  given  by  them,  in  1834,  were  as  follows  : — 
£22,216;  £13,798;  £15,133;  £21,991.  The  same  disparity  we  find  as  regards 
the  revenues  of  the  chapters.  In  1834,  the  returns  for  Ely,  St.  Paul's,  Eochester, 
"Wells,  Winchester,  are  set  down,  respectively,  as  £8,651 ;  £11,140;  £7,178; 
£8,378  ;  £15,573  :  while  the  annual  value  of  the  leased  estates,  as  returned  to  the 
select  committee  on  church  leases,  was  £26,248;  £39,025;  £28,000;  £23,000; 
£26,240. 

The  ministers  were  justified,  then,  in  dealing,  or  attempting  to  deal,  with  this 
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subject.  The  enormous  wealth  of  the  dignitaries  of  the  establishment  was  scan- 
dalous so  long  as  curates  were  starved,  and  the  poor  had  not  the  gospel  preached 
to  them.  About  this  time  the  Archbishop  of  York  died,  in  the  possession  of 
immense  property.  The  episcopal  residence,  during  his  lifetime,  was  distinguished 
for  the  splendour  and  elegance  of  its  appointments ;  but  when  the  auctioneer's 
catalogue  appeared,  the  costliness  and  variety  of  its  contents  created  general 
amazement.  In  fact,  the  abode  of  this  successor  of  the  humble  apostles,  was  a 
palace  worthy  of  a  Sybarite.  Then  his  predecessor,  Dr.  Markham,  left  real  estates 
to  the  value  of  £100,000,  besides  £47,000  to  be  divided  equally  among  his  grand- 
children. The  personal  estates  of  Dr.  Howley,  late  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  were 
valued  at  £120,000,  exclusive  of  freehold.  The  stamp-duty  paid  on  the  probate  of 
his  will  amounted  to  £1,500.  But,  of  this  enormous  wealth,  acquired  during  the 
period  of  his  incumbency,  not  a  single  farthing  was  bequeathed  for  any  charitable 
purpose. 

Nor  were  church  affairs  managed  much  better  in  Wales  and  Ireland.     In  the 
former  country,  one  writer  calculated,  that  the  Luxmore  family  cost  the  church,  in 
the  diocese  of  St.  Asaph  and  Hereford,  no  less  than  £10,000;  and  to  this  state- 
ment he  adds — "  In  the  time  of  the  late  Bishop  Luxmore,  the  case  stood  thus  : — 
Such  was  the  prosperity  of  the  times,  that  the  revenues  of  the  see    of  St.  Asaph 
were   worth  at  least  £12,000 ;    and  the   parishes  belonging  to  his  relatives  were 
worth  at  least  £15,000 ;  so  that  the  country  had  to  pay  £27,000  per  annum  for  the 
services  of  one  prelate."     The  lists  given  by  this  writer  (Mr.  Johnes),  of  the  way  in 
which  the  bishops  provided  for  their  own,  is  quite  sickening.     Mrs.  Shipley  was 
lessee  of  one-half  of  St.  Martin's  manor.     Two  relatives   of  Bishop  Bagot  drew, 
annually,  £1,100  from  the  see  for  many  years.     The  relatives  and  connections  of 
Bishop  Horsely  were  not  left  in  want  of  the  good  things  of  this  world.     The  late 
Dean  Horsely  held  the  parish  of  Gresford  during  the  period  of  forty-five  years,  in 
the  course  of  which  he  left  its  care  to  a  curate,  who,  for  thirty  years,  he  paid  at 
the  rate  of  £30  a  year.     Mr.  Robson,  canon  of  St.  Asaph,   rector  of  Erbistock  for 
forty-five  years,  by  virtue  of  his  connection  with  Bishop  Horsely,  enjoyed  an  annual 
income  of  £1,000. — In   Ireland,   church  affairs    had  been    equally    mismanaged: 
and  from  a  statement  prepared  in  1832,  it  appeared  that  ten  Irish  bishops  had 
left,  in  personal  property,  exclusive   of  real  estates,  £1,575,000,  or  an  average  of 
£157,000  each.     The  Bishop  of  Clogher,  it  is  said,  went  to   Ireland  without  a 
shilling,  and  died  worth  £400,000.     Most  of  the  bishoprics  are,  or  were,  sinecures. 
The  cathedral  dignities  are  avowedly  so.     The  gross  amount  of  their  revenue  was 
£40,323.      The    report    stated,    that  "ninety-four    of   these  dignities  are   mere 
sinecure  offices,  save  and  except  the  duty  of  preaching  occasionally  in  their  res- 
pective cathedral  churches."     Seventy-five  of  these  dignitaries  stated  to  the  com- 
missioners that  they  had  no  duties  whatever  to  perform  :  yet  some  of  them  pocketed 
handsome  sums  for    their  sinecures.     The  Dean  of  Raphoe  receives  £1,491   per 
annum ;  the  sub-deacon  of  Meath,  £723 ;  and  the  precentor  of  Lissmore,  £448. 

Well  might  the  church  be  unpopular,  and  dissent  increase.  In  many  cases 
people  would  believe  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  mere  affair  of  the  pocket — an 
excuse  for  money-getting,  or  leading  luxurious  lives  on  the  income  devoted,  by  the 
piety  of  our  forefathers,  for  religious  and  educational  purposes. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  clergy  themselves  were,  at  this  time, 
always  on  the  unpopular  side.  John  Foster,  the  essayist,  writes,  in  1830,  after 
referring  to  their  vehement  opposition  to  the  labours  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley — 
"  At  a  later  time,  who  were  the  most  constant,  systematic  opposers  of  an  improved 
education  of  the  common  people  ?  The  established  clergy.  Who  frustrated,  so 
lately,  Brougham's  national  plan  for  this  object  ?  The  clergy.  Who  insisted  that 
they  should  have  a  monopoly  of  the  power  in  its  management  ?  Who  formed  the 
main  mass  of  the  opposition  to  the  Bible  Society  for  so  many  years  ?  Did  one 
single  dissenter  so  act  ?  No ;  the  clergy.  Who  lately  did  all  they  could,  by  open 
opposition  or  low  intrigue,  to  frustrate'  the  valuable  project  for  education  in  our 
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own  city  ?  The  clergy.  Who  were  the  most  generally  hostile  to  Catholic  emanci- 
pation, undeterred  by  the  prospect  of  prolonged  tumult,  and  ultimate  civil  war, 
ravage,  and  desolation  in  Ireland  ?  The  clergy.  What  is,  at  this  very  hour,  the 
most  fatal  and  withering  blight  on  the  interests  and  hopes  of  the  Protestant 
religion  in  that  country  ?  The  established  church."  This  is  strong  language  ;  but 
it  was  the  language  of  the  people  ere  the  church  was  reformed,  and  its  ministers 
stirred  up  to  a  degree  of  activity  and  usefulness,  rivalling,  at  this  time,  that  of  any 
other  religious  denomination. 

It  is  true  John  Foster  was  a  dissenter.  Well,  we  will  quote  the  testimony  of 
a  churchman,  perhaps  the  wisest  of  his  class  in  modern  times.  The  revered  and 
lamented  Dr.  Arnold  writes — "It  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  church  of  England 
clergy  have,  politically,  been  a  party  in  the  country,  from  Elizabeth's  time  down- 
wards, and  a  party  opposed  to  the  cause  which,  in  the  main,  has  been  the  cause  of 
improvement.  There  have  been,  at  all  times,  noble  individual  exceptions — in  the 
reign  of  George  II.,  and  in  the  early  part  of  George  III.'s  reign,  for  instance.  The 
spirit  of  the  body  has  been  temperate  and  conciliatory ;  but,  in  Charles  I.  and 
Charles  II. 's  reign,  and  in  the  period  following  the  revolution,  they  deserved  so  ill  of 
their  country,  that  the  dissenters  have  at  no  time  deserved  worse ;  and,  therefore, 
it  will  not  do  for  the  church  party  to  indemnify  themselves  with  the  nation,  which 
they  are  not,  nor  with  the  constitution,  which  they  did  their  best  to  hinder  from 
ever  coming  into  existence." 

Thus  far  the  Whigs  had  public  opinion  on  their  side ;  but  then  they  had  their 
own  interest  to  attend  to.  In  the  first  place,  they  were  not  anxious  to  make  of  the 
clergy,  with  all  their  power  of  organisation,  an  unfriendly  opposition ;  and, 
secondly,  they  had  profited,  and  hoped  to  profit,  by  church  abuses  quite  as  much  as 
the  Tories. 

The  Lord  Chancellor  officially  possessed  many  livings.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster,  thirty-nine.  In  the  Russell  family  there  were  twenty-seven 
livings.  The  Duke  of  Devonshire  had  forty-eight  livings ;  the  Earl  Fitzwilliam, 
thirty-one ;  the  Roman  Catholic  Duke  of  Norfolk,  twenty-four.  Earl  Grey  got 
one  brother  into  the  see  of  Hereford,  and  one  brother-in-law  into  the  enormously 
rich  one  of  Derry,  which,  according  to  his  own  regulations,  ought  to  have  been  done 
away  with  altogether.  Hence  the  reforming  ministers  were  weak  and  conciliating 
where  they  had  to  deal  with  church  matters.  The  current  of  public  opinion 
forced  them  on :  their  own  interests,  as  members  of  the  aristocracy,  bade 
them  stop. 

Very  timidly  did  they  go  about  their  work.  In  the  ecclesiastical  commission, 
established  by  the  Whigs  to  manage  the  savings  from  the  church  property  for  the 
building  of  new  churches,  and  the  augmentation  of  small  livings,  the  episcopal 
element  was  too  strong.  In  spite  of  the  public,  the  bishops  took  the  money 
for  themselves.  It  appeared  that  Dr.  Wilberforce,  Bishop  of  Oxford,  had  £6,500 
from  that  fund  for  beautifying  his  palace  at  Cuddesdcn,  and  its  gardens ;  and  the 
Hon.  T.  R.  Bagot,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells,  £4,000  for  melon-pits,  conservatories, 
&c.,  with  which  he  has  blocked  up  one  of  the  windows  of  the  episcopal  chapel.  It 
was  further  found,  that  in  the  exemplification  of  the  adage,  that  charity  begins  at 
home,  money  had  been  awarded  as  follows": — Palace  at  Ripon,  £13,689  :  purchase 
of  land  and  house  for  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  £11,000;  alteration  of  house  for  him, 
£11,897  :  purchase  of  estate  and  house  for  Bishop  of  Lincoln,  £39,406;  alteration 
of  house  for  him,  £13,302 :  purchase  of  estate  and  house  for  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester,  £25,559  :  alteration  of  residence  of  Bishop  of  Worcester,  £7,000. 

It  is  melancholy  to  reflect,  that  at  this  very  time,  while  bishops  were  dividing 
the  revenues  of  the  church  between  them,  under  the  very  shadow  of  Canterbury 
cathedral,  the  most  egregious  spiritual,  or  rather  professedly  spiritual,  imposture 
of  modern  times  took  place.  An  idiot,  of  the  name  of  John  Thorn,  from  Cornwall, 
styling  himself  Sir  William  Courtney,  appeared  in  Canterbury,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  representation  of  that  borough.  He  affected  an  oriental  costume,  boundless 
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wealth,  and  very  peculiar  political  ideas.  At  Maidstone  he  was  tried  for  perjury, 
and  sentenced  to  transportation  for  seven  years.  Symptoms  of  insanity  appearing, 
be  was  removed  to  the  county  lunatic  asylum,  whence  he  was  delivered  to  liis 
friends,  by  Lord  John  Russell's  direction,  on  their  promising  to  take  care  of  him. 
This  was  in  1837.  He  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  again  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  Kent  in  the  spring  of  1838.  He  found  an  asylum  among  the  farmers 
of  Boughton,  who  supplied  him  with  money  and  with  food.  He  made  them 
believe  that  he  was  a  man  of  the  highest  birth,  and  entitled  to  some  of  the  finest 
estates  in  Kent.  The  people  flocked  around  his  standard  when  he  told  them 
he  was  prepared  to  lead  them  against  their  tyrants,  who  were  revelling  in  luxury, 
from  having  possessed  themselves  of  what  those  he  addressed  ought  to  enjoy. 
Thorn  told  them  that  he  would  effect  not  only  a  political,  but  a  religious  reform. 
In  his  delirium,  he  went  so  far  as  to  declare  that  he  was  no  other  than  the  Saviour 
of  the  world.  Mortal  weapons,  he  declared,  could  do  him  no  harm ;  and  in  proof  of 
this,  and  of  his  being  no  other  than  the  Saviour,  he  pointed  to  certain  punctures  or 
scars  in  his  hands,  which  he  said  had  been  caused  by  the  nails  which  had  held  him 
to  the  cross,  and  a  mark  in  his  side  indicated  the  spot  which  had  received  the 
wound  from  which  blood  and  water  had  issued  on  Mount  Calvary.  Strange  as  it 
may  seem,  these  extravagant  assertions  found  believers.  In  May,  he  and  his 
fanatical  followers  commenced  proceedings  by  taking  a  short  tour  through  the 
country,  and  beating  up  for  recruits.  Three  days  were  thus  occupied.  At  length, 
one  of  the  farmers,  whose  labourers  had  been  drawn  away  by  the  harangues  of 
Thorn,  applied  to  a  magistrate  for  the  apprehension  of  the  disturbers,  and  a 
constable,  named  Mears,  was  sent  on  that  errand.  On  approaching  Thorn,  he 
made  known  the  duty  he  had  to  perform,  when  the  madman,  after  a  short 
conversation,  presented  a  pistol,  and  shot  the  poor  man,  and  afterwards  stabbed 
him  with  a  dagger,  and  then,  assisted  by  some  of  his  besotted  followers,  threw 
the  body  into  a  ditch.  Two  other  constables,  who  had  accompanied  Mears  on 
witnessing  the  outrage,  hastened  back  to  the  magistrate  to  make  known  what 
had  occurred.  The  alarm  now  became  great,  and  the  military  were  called  out. 
Thorn  and  his  party  had  by  this  time  retired  into  a  wood,  where  their  chief, 
apparently  undismayed  himself,  exhorted  them  to  behave  like  men,  and  fear 
nothing.  When  the  soldiers  came  in  sight,  he  calmly  advanced  to  meet  them, 
and  deliberately  shot  dead  an  officer  named  Lieutenant  Bennett.  This  deed  of 
blood  was  instantly  avenged.  The  soldiers  fired,  and  Thorn  received  a  bullet, 
which,  killed  him  on  the  spot.  As  he  fell,  he  triumphantly  exclaimed,  "I  have 
Jesus  in  my  heart."  He  was  not  the  only  one  who  perished  in  this  miserable 
encounter.  Ten  others  were  slain,  and  several  more  severely  wounded :  twenty- 
three  prisoners  were  committed  to  Feversham  gaol. 

The  peasantry  who  had  rallied  round  Thorn  were  clow  to  believe  that  he  was 
not  a  divine  personage,  but  a  mere  mortal  like  themselves.  One  female  charged 
her  son  to  "  follow  him  with  a  mother's  blessing ;"  and  would  not  believe  that,  while 
with  him,  her  offspring  could  receive  any  injury.  When  Thorn  himself  was  killed, 
and  she  had  seen  him  in  his  coffin,  she  still  appeared  consoled  by  the  thought 
that  her  son  had  gone  forth  to  fight  for  his  Saviour.  While  in  the  wood,  before 
the  soldiers  came  up,  he  administered  the  sacrament  in  bread  and  water ;  and  told 
his  attendants  that,  though  there  was  great  opposition  in  the  land,  he  should 
triumph  over  all,  and  lead  them  on  to  glory.  He  said  he  had  come  to  this  world 
on  a  cloud,  and  on  a  cloud  he  should,  some  day,  be  removed  from  them ;  but  steel 
or  shot  could  do  him  no  harm.  "  If,"  said  he,  "  you  have  but  faith  in  me  as  your 
Saviour,  you  can  come  to  no  harm.  Though  10,000  soldiers  come  against 
you,  fear  not,  for  they  will  either  turn  aside  or  fall  dead  at  my  commands." 
One  Foad,  described  as  a  respectable  farmer,  then  went  on  his  knees,  and 
worshipped  Thorn ;  and  a  man  of  the  name  of  Brankford  did  the  same.  Foad, 
for  a  moment,  seemed  to  have  a  gleam  of  something  like  prudence ;  for  he  asked 
Thorn  whether  he  was  to  follow  him  in  the  body,  or  whether  he  might  not  take  the 
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safer  course  of  withdrawing  to  his  house,  and  following  him  in  his  heart.  "  Follow 
me  in  the  body,"  was  Thorn's  reply.  Thereupon  Foad  became  as  wildly  transported 
as  his  chief;  for,  springing  on  his  feet  in  ecstatic  joy,  he  exclaimed — "  Oh  bejoyful ! 
Oh  be  joyful !  The  Saviour  has  accepted  me !  Go  on,  go  on !  Till  I  drop  I  will 
follow  thee  !"  Brankford's  exultation  was  of  a  similar  character.  Eternal  torture 
in  hell  fire,  Thorn  declared,  would  be  the  lot  of  those  who  refused  to  accompany 
him.  He  told  some  of  his  company  that  he  was  2,000  years  old.  To  maintain  his 
sway  over  the  minds  of  his  followers,  he  had  recourse  to  various  tricks.  He  fired  a 
pistol,  said  to  be  loaded  with  ball,  at  his  own  body,  which  did  him  no  injury  :  he 
put  lighted  matches  under  a  corn-stack,  which  did  not  take  fire,  as  he  said,  because 
he  had  commanded  it  not  to  burn  :  he  fired  his  pistol  at  a  star,  at  a  moment 
•when  it  was  vanishing,  and  his  disciples  declared  they  had  seen  it  fall  into  the  sea. 
After  he  had  received  the  bullet  which  put  an  end  to  his  existence,  a  woman  came 
forward,  washed  his  face,  and  endeavoured  to  force  water  through  his  lips  as  he  lay 
on  the  ground.  She  said  she  had  followed  him  for  more  than  half  a  mile  with  a 
pail  of  water,  having  been  told  by  him,  that  if  lie  fell,  and  she  put  water  between 
his  lips,  he  would  return  to  life  in  a  month.  One  of  the  infatuated  men  sent  to 
Feversham  as  prisoners,  declared  that  he  and  his  associates  would  not  have  hesitated 
to  attack  2,000  soldiers,  so  perfect  was  their  belief  in  Thorn's  assurance,  that  those 
•who  believed  in  him  could  not  be  shot.  This  frenzy  even  the  tragedy  which  has 
been  described  did  not  at  once  dissipate ;  and  for  some  weeks  afterwards  it  was 
expected  by  many  that  he  would  yet  rise  from  the  dead. 

Looking  back  at  this  extraordinary  popular  delusion — considering  the  peculiar 
Crossness  of  its  nature,  and  the  favour  which  it  met  with  in  no  obscure  part  of 
England,  but  in  the  diocese  of  Canterbury,  and  almost  under  the  very  eye  of  the 
archbishop  of  that  wealthy  district — one  cannot  but  feel  that  England's  pastors  had 
not  done  their  duty  towards  the  flock  committed  to  their  charge ; — -that  they  were 
more  ready  to  receive  the  honours,  and  to  pocket  the  emoluments  of  their  exalted 
•calling,  than  they  were  to  perform,  in  a  proper  manner,  its  sacred  duties. 

The  Whig  reformers  were  the  church's  true  friends.  Some  old  abuses  were  swept 
away ;  some  daylight  was  let  in  ;  some  impulse  was  given  to  the  church's  dormant 
piety  and  zeal.  It  woke  xip  from  its  luxury  and  lettered  ease.  It  went  forth 
to  instruct  the  ignorant— to  reclaim  the  erring — to  tell  the  sinner  how  divine 
peace  and  pardon  might  be  found  :  and,  in  consequence,  the  church  has  grown  in 
strength  and  power ;  has  now  fixed  her  foundation  firm ;  and,  unless  betrayed  by 
internal  foes,  appears  fitted  to  resist  the  storms  and  tempests  of  many  an  age 
to  come. 

Thus  it  is  described  by  Guizot,  when  ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
in  1840.  That  great  political  thinker  and  observer  writes — "  While  the  general 
state  of  English  society  thus  enabled  the  Anglican  church  to  recover  a  portion 
•of  that  independence  which  it  wants  in  principle,  that  church  lived  in  presence  of 
•dissenting  sects,  long  persecuted,  never  annihilated  or  entirely  despoiled  of  their 
national  liberties,  and  always  in  possession  of  their  religious  autonomy.  This 
perpetual  competition  prevented  the  church  from  falling  permanently  into 
indifference,  apathy,  remissness,  worldly  habits,  and  servile  complaisance  towards 
power.  In  the  midst  of  its  weaknesses,  apathies,  and  hopes,  it  has  constantly 
liad  before  its  eyes  examples  of  animated  faith,  pious  fervour,  and  steady  in- 
dependence. Through  all  their  wanderings  and  extravagancies,  these  merits  have 
never,  in  England,  been  wanting  to  the  dissenting  sects ;  and  their  example  and 
rivalry  have  operated  on  the  established  church  as  a  spur  in  its  sides.  It  has 
«onstantly  been  provoked  and  compelled  to  reanimation,  and  to  fortify  itself  in 
Christian  faith  and  practice.  Undoubtedly  it  is  not,  at  present,  exempt"  from  the 
doubts,  deviations,  and  hostile  fermentations  which  affect  all  Christendom.  In 
•common  with  the  Catholic  church,  the  dissenting  sects  of  England,  and  continental 
Protestantism,  it  has  its  unbelievers,  sceptics,  and  critics ;  but  he  betrays  a  great 
ignorance  of  facts,  or  a  remarkable  blindness  of  passion,  who  believes  that 
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therefore  it  is  in  a  state  of  decomposition  and  decline.  Even  in  the  midst  of 
the  general  crisis  to  which  Christendom  is  subjected,  the  English  church  has 
become,  and  is  daily  becoming,  more  warmly  and  effectively  Christian.  The 
essential  points  of  Christianity — grave  manners,  pious  sentiments,  faith,  zeal,  and 
charity — are  indisputably  progressing ;  edifices,  dedicated  to  its  worship,  multiply 
rapidly ;  congregations  are  more  numerous  and  anxious ;  works  of  piety,  -at  home- 
and  abroad,  extend  and  prosper.  When  I  came  to  London  in  1840 — when  I  saw 
the  church  of  England  closely,  and  in  exercise,  I  was  struck  by  the  productive 
religious  activity  which  it  displayed ;  and  since  that  time,  the  facts  I  have  heard 
or  witnessed  convinced  me  that,  in  the  bosom  of  that  church,  and  in  spite  of 
opposing  movements,  the  action  of  Christian  revival  has  not  ceased  to  develop 
itself." 


CHAPTER     XXXVII. 

EUROPEAN    COMPLICATIONS. 

FRANCE,  under  her  new  king,  was  paving  the  way  for  revolution.  The  union 
between  monarch  and  people  hardly  had  lasted  a  twelvemonth,  ere  the  cry  of 
dissatisfaction  was  raised.  In  La  Vendee  and  the  western  "provinces,  the  Duchess 
de  Berri,  calling  herself  Regent  of  France,  had  been  exciting  the  population  to 
demonstrations  in  favour  of  her  son,  styled  by  her,  Henry  V.  In  Paris  there  was- 
unquestionable  rebellion,  and  a  sanguinary  conflict  with  the  military,  that  lasted 
during  the  5th  and  6th  of  June.  Barricades  were  formed,  and  desperate  fighting* 
was  continued  at  several  points.  The  insurgents,  at  first,  gained  some  successes 
over  the  national  guard  and  the  troops  of  the  line ;  but  were  finally  repulsed,  after 
much  blood  had  been  shed  on  both  sides.  Subsequently,  that  very  excitable  body 
of  young  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  Ecole  Polytechnique,  were  dismissed  to  their 
homes,  and  the  school  dissolved  :  various  corps  of  the  national  guard  that  had  mis- 
conducted themselves,  disarmed :  Paris  was  declared  in  a  state  of  siege ;  and 
persons  who  had  taken  part  in  the  insurrection  tried  by  court-martial,  and  sentenced 
to  the  galleys.  Subsequently,  however,  on  appeal,  the  Court  of  Cassation  quashed 
the  proceedings — a  result  that  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  Parisians ;  and  it  was 
found  necessary  to  dissolve  the  state  of  siege  by  royal  ordinance. 

On  the  19th  of  November,  the  King  of  the  French  was  fired  at,  while  he  was 
proceeding  to  open  the  Chambers,  by  a  man  with  a  pistol,  who  afterwards  effected 
his  escape.  The  ball  passed  over  the  king's  head.  Good  fortune  also  attended 
his  majesty  in  the  capture  of  the  Duchess  de  Berri,  at  Nantes.  This  latter  event 
not  only  put  an  end  to  the  intrigues  in  that  direction,  but  it  had  drawn  upon  them 
a  good  deal  of  ridicule ;  for  that  adventurous  lady,  while  intent  upon  advancing 
the  reputation  of  her  son,  had,  apparently,  lost  sight  of  her  own ;  and,  during  her 
confinement,  it  was  announced  that  she  had  given  birth  to  a  child.  The  duchess 
now  stated  that  she  was  married ;  and  the  nation  became  so  indifferent  to  her,  that 
the  government,  in  1833,  wisely  opened  the  prison  doors,  and  she  was  sent,  in  a 
frigate,  to  Palermo. 

In  ]  834,  a  formidable  movement  was  initiated  in  Lyons,  where  a  society  had 
recently  sprung  up,  styled  Mutuettistes,  which  had  instigated  the  workmen  to  pro- 
ceedings of  so  illegal  a  character,  that  they  were  prosecuted  by  government.  This 
created  so  much  excitement,  that,  while  their  trial  was  going  on  at  Lyons,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  place  a  military  guard  over  the  tribunal.  Then  a  powerful 
body  of  armed  workmen  was  sent  to  the  same  place,  under  the  pretence  of  pro- 
tecting the  accused.  A  collision  was  a  matter  of  course,  which  brought  on  a 
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savage  contest  that  was  prolonged  for  five  days,  not  only  with  the  usual  accom- 
paniment, defended  barricades,  but  defended  churches,  and  other  naturally  strong 
positions,  from  which  the  insurgents  could  not  be  dislodged  without  the  free  use  of 
artillery.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  city  suffered  as  much  as  if  it  had  been 
taken  by  assault ;  and  the  sanguinary  results  were — 1,700  troops  killed  or  wounded, 
and  upwards  of  5,000  workmen,  before  order  was  restored.  Scarcely  was  this 
formidable  insurrection  suppressed,  when  another  broke  out  in  Paris,  with  similar 
ferocity,  on  the  13th  of  April.  The  workmen  appeared  in  arms,  and  attacked  the 
military  from  behind  barricades  and  windows.  A  large  force  of  regular  troops  and 
national  guard,  that  had  been  held  in  readiness,  quickly  put  down  the  movement ; 
but  not  before  several  lives  had  been  lost.  The  affair  was  brought  before  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  by  Guizot,  and  they  subsequently  went,  in  a  body,  to  address 
the  king.  The  Tribune  newspaper  was  suppressed ;  many  arrests  were  made ;  and 
the  Chamber  proposed  a  law,  on  the  14th,  to  punish  with  death  persons  using  arms 
against  the  government :  with  fine  and  imprisonment,  persons  possessing  ammuni- 
tion for  such  purposes :  and  with  imprisonment  for  four  or  ten  years,  those  who 
assisted  in  erecting  barricades.  These  vigorous  measures  had  a  salutary  effect  for 
a  time. 

Scarcely,  however,  was  one  batch  of  conspirators  disposed  of,  than  another  pre- 
sented itself.  Hardly  had  one  plot  to  assassinate  been  defeated,  than  another  was 
brought  to  light.  The  king  of  the  barricades  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
proving,  also,  that  he  was  the  king  of  the  prisons.  It  was  in  vain  he  sought 
employment  for  such  of  his  subjects  as  seemed  most  eager  to  shoulder  a  musket 
in  the  new  African  colony.  They  preferred  to  have  their  sovereign  for  a  target. 
The  grand  system  of  fortifications,  invented  for  the  security  of  the  Parisians, 
brought  none  to  the  latter.  Trials  of  regicides  occupied  the  courts  of  law ;  the 
press  was  shackled  in  every  limb ;  and  its  silence,  now  and  then,  enforced.  Cer- 
tainly matters  had  not  much  improved  since  the  days  of  Charles  X.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  loyal  people  of  Paris  lived  in  constant  dread  of  some  more 
violent  demonstration  of  popular  hatred  than  any  they  had  yet  witnessed ;  and  the 
republicans  sought,  by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  baffle  the  active  police,  by 
whom  they  were  watched  while  meditating  a  new  plot  to  overturn  the  government, 
that  should  have  better  success  than  its  predecessors;  and  this  time  they  were 
very  near  succeeding.  The  king  and  the  constitution  had  a  narrow  escape. 

In  July,  1835,  while  about  to  celebrate  the  memorable  three  days,  which  had 
given  France  such  felicity,  and  Louis  Philippe  such  a  crown — as  he  was  passing 
along  the  lines  of  the  national  guard,  on  the  Boulevard  du  Temple,  accompanied 
by  his  three  sons  and  Marshal  Mortier,  a  sudden  explosion  took  place.  A  machine, 
connected  with  twenty  barrels,  had  been  fitted  into  the  window  of  a  house  opposite. 
Had  the  "  infernal  machine"  (for  such  it  was  denominated)  exploded  a  minute 
earlier,  Louis  Philippe's  reign  would  have  terminated.  As  it  was,  he  and  his 
sons  were  safe.  Marshal  Mortier,  and  fourteen  others,  were  the  victims,  besides 
twenty-seven  wounded  more  or  less  severely,  including  four  general  officers. 
Among  the  killed,  as  usual,  were  harmless  spectators — an  aged  receiver-general, 
a  merchant's  clerk,  and  two  young  females.  The  assassin  might  also  have 
escaped  ;  but,  in  the  discharge,  five  of  the  barrels  burst,  and  the  fragments  having 
wounded  him  in  the  face,  made  him  less  rapid  in  his  retreat  than  he  otherwise 
would  have  been.  He  was  captured,  and  found  to  be  a  Corsican,  named  Fieschi. 

The  result  was,  a  further  abridgment  of  political  liberty.  Newspapers  were 
repressed  in  every  direction ;  caricatures,  and  all  kinds  of  engravings,  were  sub- 
jected to  the  severest  regulations ;  trial  by  jury  altered,  so  that  a  bare  majority 
of  votes  by  ballot  would  secure  the  condemnation  of  a  political  offender ;  and 
the  sentence,  on  his  conviction,  was  transportation  to  a  penal  settlement,  instead 
of  imprisonment  in  France. 

Again  the  king  had  a  narrow  escape.  As  he  and  Madame  Adelaide  were 
passing  though  the  gate  leading  to  Port  Eoyal,  on  their  way  to  Neuilly,  a  man, 
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.  named  Aliband,  had  fired  a  cane  gun  at  his  majesty.  The  shot  passed  over  his 
head.  The  assassin  was  instantly  seized  while  struggling  to  draw  his  dagger. 

In  1836,  Aliband  and  Fieschi,  and  others,  were  tried.  Fieschi  owned  that 
the  murder  of  the  king  and  his  sons  was  the  object  of  the  explosion ;  but  he 
denied  that  he  was  the  originator  of  the  plot,  or  had  ever  been  a  republican. 
He  said  he  had  been  drawn  into  it  by  his  associates,  as  being  a  man  of  action ; 
"  while  they,"  he  exclaimed,  "  were  much  beneath  me.  They  were  not  equal  to 
my  worth."  Aliband  said  he  had  gone  to  Barcelona -in  1834,  to  assist  in  forming 
a  republic,  and  that  he  had  returned  to  France  expressly  to  shoot  tho  king.  This 
design  he  had  cherished  ever  since  his  majesty  had  declared  Paris  in  a  state  of 
siege.  He  affirmed  that  he  had  never  belonged  to  any  political  societies,  and 
that  he  had  no  accomplices.  A  poniard  was  found  upon  him  ;  and  on  being  asked 
for  whom  it  was  intended,  he  replied,  "  Myself."  It  is  needless  to  add  that  he 
and  Fieschi  were  guillotined. 

Seven  of  the  Lyonese  insurgents,  after  a  trial  by  the  Court  of  Peers,  were 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  two  to  incarceration  for  twenty  years  ;  and 
others  to  various  terms,  from  one  to  fifteen. 

Several  persons  were  also  tried  in  the  Court  of  Assizes,  on  a  charge  of  being 
implicated  in  a  plot  called  the  "  Conspiracy  of  Neuilly."  Eight  of  the  prisoners 
were  set  at  liberty.  The  two  brothers  Chaveau  were  sentenced  to  imprisonment — 
one  of  ten,  the  other  of  five  years ;  Huilley  and  Hubert  to  five  ;  Husson  to  three 
• — the  last-named  to  be  under  the  surveillance  of  the  police  for  ten  years.  On 
withdrawing,  Gabriel  Chaveau  told  the  jury  that  his  mother,  who  was  dying,  had 
been  assassinated  by  them ;  and  Husson,  addressing  the  audience,  said — "  Adieu, 
gentlemen  ;  the  republic  will  soon  avenge  us." 

While  such  was  the  fate  of  the  king's  enemies,  attempts  were  made  to  increase 
the  number  of  his  friends,  and  of  the  supporters  of  his  government,  by  the  creation 
of  peers,  and  the  multiplication  of  officers;  those  suspected  of  opposition  being 
subjected  to  extraordinary  annoyance,  and  the  most  arbitrary  interference.  The 
whole  of  the  municipal  council  of  Thorigny,  in  consequence  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  having  suspended  their  mayor,  resigned ;  and  in  a  declaration  which  they 
published  at  the  time,  had  the  boldness  to  say — "  As  for  us,  we  should  feel  ourselves 
disgraced  by  being  at  all  associated  with  an  act  so  iniquitous,  and  a  policy  so 
disgusting.  May  our  countrymen  open  their  eyes  to  the  abyss  whither  doctrinarian 
obstinacy  is  leading !  Increasing  taxation ;  the  revolution  spat  upon ;  the  resto- 
ration praised  and  imitated;  the  jury  in  disgrace;  honour  in  the  background; 
the  enemies  of  freedom  and  the  country  caressed  ;  its  friends,  and  those  of  the  king, 
disowned  and  persecuted; — such  are  the  grievances  which  separate,  by  all  their 
turpitude,  the  ministry  from  the  nation." 

A  new  ministry,  under  M.  Mole,  succeeded  that  of  M.  Thiers,  and  clemency 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  Since  1830,  Prince  Polignac,  and  the  other  ministers  of 
Charles  X.,  had  been  subjected  to  a  severe  and  insalubrious  confinement  at  Ham. 
They  were  liberated. 

At  this  time,  the  most  formidable  opponent  of  Lotiis  Philippe  and  his  family 
appeared  upon  the  stage.  On  the  30th  of  October,  1836,  Louis  Napoleon,  the 
nephew  of  his  uncle,  suddenly  made  his  appearance  at  Strasbourg,  where  he  had 
previously  gained  over  the  commander,  Colonel  Vaudrey,  and  some  of  his  men,  to 
his  views.  Dressed  as  his  uncle,  he  proceeded  to  the  barracks,  accompanied  by 
Vaudrey,  who  told  the  soldiers  that  a  new  revolution  had  been  effected  at  Paris, 
and  that  Louis  Napoleon  had  been  proclaimed  emperor  by  the  title  of  Napoleon  III. 
The  soldiers,  at  first,  believed  what  was  thus  communicated — greeted  their  pre- 
tended sovereign  with  loud  acclamations,  and  declared  their  readiness  to  follow 
him.  They  seized  the  prefect  in  his  bed,  placed  a  guard  over  him,  and  marched  to 
the  house  of  the  general.  Louis  Napoleon's  own  account  of  what  passed  is  as 
follows  : — "When  we  had  arrived  at  the  hotel  of  the  general,  and  ascended  to  his 
room,  followed  by  Messrs.  Vaudrey,  Pouquin,  and  two  officers,  the  general  was  not 
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yet  dressed.  I  addressed  him  thus : — '  General,  I  come  to  you  as  a  friend.  I  should 
be  much  grieved  to  raise  our  old  tricoloured  flag  without  having  with  me  a  brave 
soldier  like  yourself.  The  garrison  is  on  my  side ;  therefore  make  up  your  mind, 
and  follow  me.'  The  eagle  was  then  presented  to  him  :  he  repulsed  it,  saying — 
'  Prince,  you  have  been  deceived ;  the  army  knows  its  duties,  and  I  will  go  at  onco 
to  prove  it  to  you.'  Upon  this  I  retired,  giving  orders  to  leave  a  picket  to  guard 
him.  The  general  afterwards  presented  himself  before  the  soldiers,  in  order  to 
induce  them  to  return,  to  obedience.  The  men,  however,  under  the  orders  of 
M.  Pouquin,  defied  his  authority,  and  answered  him  only  with  repeated  cries  of 
'  Vive  VEmpereur  /'  Eventually,  the  general  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  from 
the  hotel  by  a  back-door."  Louis  Napoleon  and  Vaudrey  had,  meanwhile,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  barracks  of  another  regiment,  and  had  commenced  haranguing  the 
soldiers,  when  one  of  the  general's  officers  made  his  appearance,  and  proclaimed 
the  imposture.  Not  only  were  the  hopes  of  the  conspirators  baffled,  but  their 
retreat  was  cut  off.  The  gates  of  the  barracks  were  instantly  closed,  and  the  whole 
party  were  made  prisoners.  The  prefect,  who  had  been  seized,  was  liberated,  and 
Louis  Napoleon  and  his  followers  placed  in  confinement;  His  associates  were 
detained,  to  be  tried  for  their  offence ;  but  he  was  permitted  to  withdraw  to  the 
United  States.  He  did  not  long  remain  there.  He  soon  reappeared  in  London, 
where  he  was  many  years  conspicuous  as  one  of  its  most  ardent  votaries  of 
pleasure. 

Let  us  speak  of  the  extraordinary  career  of  this  remarkable  man.  Louis 
Napoleon  was  born  at  the  Tuileries,  April  20th,  1808,  and  his  birth  was  announced 
over  the  empire  and  in  Holland  by  the  roar  of  artillery ;  since,  at  that  time,  he 
was  one  of  the  princes  in  the  right  line  of  succession  to  the  empire,  then  ruled  by 
his  uncle ;  and  was  baptized  by  Cardinal  Fesch,  the  emperor  and  the  empress, 
Maria  Louise,  being  his  sponsors.  After  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba,  the  young 
nephew  accompanied  him  to  the  Champ  de  Mars,  and  was  there  presented  to  the 
deputies  of  the  people  and  the  army.  The  splendour  of  the  scene  left,  as  it  was 
likely  to  do,  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  boy,  then  only  seven  years  old. 
When  Napoleon  embraced  him,  for  the  last  time,  at  Malmaison,  he  was  much 
agitated :  the  child  wished  to  follow  his  uncle,  and  was  with  difficulty  pacified  by 
his  mother.  Then  commenced  the  banishment  of  the  family.  Louis  and  his 
mother  first  lived  at  Augsburg,  and  afterwards  in  Switzerland ;  the  latter  state 
admitting  the  young  exile  to  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  permitting  his  service 
in  its  small  army.  For  a  time  he  studied  gunnery  at  the  military  academy,  on  the 
shores  of  the  beautiful  lake  of  Thun  ;  and  during  his  stay  among  the  Alps,  made 
excursions  over  the  passes,  knapsack  on  back,  and  alpenstock  in  hand.  While 
engaged  in  a  trip  of  this  kind,  the  news  of  the  July  revolution  in  Paris  reached 
him  ;  and  when  it  was  known  that  Louis  Philippe  had  become  king,  he  and  his 
family  at  once  applied  to  be  permitted  to  return  to  France ;  but  were  refused. 
Louis  wrote  to  the  new  King  of  the  French,  and  begged  permission  to  serve  as 
a  common  soldier  in  the  army.  This  request  also  was  refused;  and,  to  make 
matters  worse,  the  decree  of  banishment  against  his  family  was  renewed.  Dis- 
appointed in  his  expectations,  and  a  second  time  exiled,  Louis  entertained  hopes  of 
another  revolution  in  France.  But  his  brother  and  the  King  of  Rome  were  both 
living,  and  the  young  man  of  twenty-two  had  formed  no  definite  plan  in  opposition 
to  those  of  the  younger  branch  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty.  In  the  beginning  of  1831, 
the  two  brothers  left  Switzerland,  and  settled  in  Tuscany.  They  both  took  part  in 
the  insurrection  at  Eome.  The  elder  brother  died  at  Forli,  March  17tb,  1831. 
Louis  performed  a  dangerous  flight  through  Italy  and  France,  where  he  remained  a 
short  time,  and  then  retired  to  the  castle  of  Arenenberg,  in  Thurgau.  A  part  of 
his  leisure  in  these  several  years  was  devoted  to  the  publication  of  books.  The 
lirst  appeared  under  the  title  of  Reveries  Poiitiques,  in  which  he  declared  his 
belief  that  France  could  only  be  regenerated  by  means  of  one  of  Napoleon's 
descendants,  as  they  alone  can  reconcile  "republican  principles  with  the  demands  of 
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the  military  spirit  of  the  nation.  Besides,  he  issued  Considerations  Politiques  et 
Militaires  sur  la  Suisse ;  and  Manuel  sur  I'Artillerie.  The  latter  is  a  work  of 
considerable  size,  containing  500  pages,  with  sixty  lithographs.  It  was  favourably 
reviewed  in  the  military  journals  of  the  day. 

In  the  years  1831  and  1832,  when  the  throne  of  Loiiis  Philippe  was  still 
insecure,  a  party  in  France  had  their  eyes  fixed  on  the  Due  de  Reichstadt. 
According  to  French  statements,  a  large  portion  of  the  army  was,  in  1832,  ready 
to  acknowledge  Napoleon  II.,  as  soon  as  he  should  reach  the  frontier.  A  whole 
corps  (generals  and  colonels  included)  expected  him ;  and  they  had  even  determined, 
if  the  ex-king  of  Rome  did  not  appear  himself,  to  receive  his  cousin.  His  early 
death,  in  1832,  frustrated  these  plans;  and  Louis  Napoleon,  his  brothers  being 
dead,  was  the  legal  heir  of  the  imperial  family — succeeded  to  his  cousin's  claims, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  buoyed  up  with  the  hope  of  obtaining  power  in  France. 
His  designs  became  evident  in  the  early  part  of  the  year  1835.  In  1836,  his  plan 
was  ripe  for  an  attack  on  Strasbourg.  This  town,  with  its  strong  garrison,  its 
association  with  Bonaparte,  and  its  population  not  well-affected  towards  the 
actual  government,  seemed  a  favourable  point  for  the  first  attack.  The  effort 
failed,  as  we  have  seen. 

Colonel  Vaudrey,  Commandant  Pouquin,  and  the  other  associates  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  were  shortly  afterwards  brought  to  trial.  Of  the  main  facts  there  could 
be  no  doubt.  They  were,  indeed,  admitted  by  the  prisoners  on  their  examination. 
The  general  feeling  was,  that  they  had  been  carried  away  by  that  extravagant 
admiration  for  Napoleon,  which  Frenchmen,  glorying  in  his  victories,  but  forgetful 
of  his  defects,  cherished.  Their  counsel  attached  great  importance  to  the  absence 
of  the  principal  conspirator;  but  asked — if  he  had  been  present,  would  any  jury  of 
Frenchmen  convict  him?  If  not,  what  jury  would  find  his  accomplices  guilty? 
The  trial  lasted  twelve  days.  G-reat  excitement  prevailed  on  the  occasion ;  and,  at 
length,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  "not  guilty."  This  verdict  was  hailed  with 
delight  by  the  opposition  in  Paris.  It  was,  indeed,  a  victory  for  them. 

Louis  Napoleon  returned  from  America  to  Switzerland,  where  he  found  his 
mother  on  her  death-bed.  In  1838,  Lieutenant  Laity  published,  with  his  sanction, 
a  favourable  account  of  the  affair  at  Strasbourg,  and  was,  in  consequence,  sentenced 
to  five  years'  imprisonment,  and  a  fine  of  10,000  francs.  The  French  government 
then  demanded  the  expulsion  of  the  hero  of  Strasbourg  from  Switzerland.  Somo  of 
the  cantons  seemed  inclined  to  maintain  their  independence,  and  Louis's  rights  as  a 
citizen  of  Thurgau.  On  this,  France  sent  an  army  to  the  frontier,  and  threatened 
to  support  her  demands,  if  necessary,  by  force.  The  ambassadors  of  the  principal 
European  powers  signified  their  concurrence  in  the  proceedings  of  the  French 
government;  and,  under  these  circumstances,  Louis  Napoleon  thought  it  advisable 
to  leave  Switzerland,  and  take  up  his  residence  in  London,  where,  in  1839,  1:3 
published  his  Des  Idees  Napoleoniennes. 

Louis  Philippe  was  still,  however,  in  danger  of  his  life  and  throne.  In  April, 
1838,  a  fresh  conspiracy  for  that  purpose  was  formed  and  discovered,  and  five 
persons  were  convicted. 

In  1840,  another  attempt  was  made  by  Louis  Napoleon  himself.  France  had 
been  growing  into  a  more  restless  state  than  ever.  In  January,  1838,  the  entire 
ministry  resigned.  Early  in  February  they  resumed  their  functions,  and  tlu 
Chamber  of  Deputies  was  dissolved — a  measure  which  did  not  increase  the  popu- 
larity of  the  government.  The  result  of  the  elections  being  against  the  latter, 
they  resigned.  A  new  ministry  was  organised,  after  considerable  trouble.  On  the 
12th  of  May,  there  was  an  alarming  6meute  in  Paris,  which  would  have  grown  into 
an  insurrection  had  not  a  strong  military  force  succeeded  in  crushing  the  body  of 
armed  working-men  that  attempted  it,  of  whom  many  were  slain  in  the  conflict,  and 
200  taken  prisoners.  Another  ministry  was  formed  immediately  afterwards,  with 
Marshal  Soult  as  President  of  the  Council  and  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs.  B.UJ 
the  signs  of  the  times  were  against  the  new  ministers,  and  in  favour,  it  was  thought, 
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of  another  Bonapartist  adventure.  At  the  Eglinton  tournament  (a  miserable 
attempt  to  revive  mediaeval  sports),  the  excellent  spirits  of  the  prince  were  noticed, 
though  some  there  knew  the  adventure  he  was  about  to  undertake ;  which  adventure 
we  now  relate. 

In  August,  Louis  Napoleon  hired  an  English  steamer,  called  the  City  of  Edin- 
burgh, in  London ;  and,  embarking  with  General  Voision,  Count  Montholon,  and 
fifty-three  other  persons  on  board,  besides  a  tame  eagle,  landed,  on  the  6th,  near 
Boulogne.  They  marched  into  the  town  about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
traversed  the  streets,  shouting,  "  Vive  I'Empereur!"  The  first  attempt  they  made 
was  at  the  guard-house,  where  they  summoned  the  troops  to  surrender,  or  join 
them.  The  only  man  who  did  so  was  a  young  lieutenant  of  the  42nd,  who  tried  to 
induce  the  soldiers  to  accompany  the  prince.  He,  however,  failed  in  the  attempt ; 
and,  as  the  national  guard  soon  beat  to  arms,  and  began  to  muster  in  force,  Prince 
Louis  retreated  with  his  followers  out  of  the  town,  towards  the  pillar  on  the  height 
above  Boulogne,  and  there  he  planted  a  flag  with  a  golden  eagle  at  the  top  of  the 
staff.  Finding,  however,  that  he  was  hard  pressed  with  unequal  numbers,  he 
retreated  to  the  beach,  and  was  captured  in  attempting  to  escape  to  the  steamer. 
His  followers  were  then  taken  ;  but  one  unfortunate  man  was  shot  while  struggling 
in  the  waves.  Prince  Louis,  with  Count  Montholon,  General  Voision,  and  others, 
were  soon  conveyed  prisoners  to  Paris,  where  they  were  tried  before  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  on  the  charge  of  high  treason.  When  the  prince  landed,  he  had  imme- 
diately scattered  printed  papers,  addressed  to  the  French  nation ;  in  which  he 
commenced  by  saying  that  the  Bourbon  dynasty  had  ceased  to  reign,  and  that  he 
appointed  M.  Thiers  President  of  the  Council,  and  Marshal  Clausel  Minister  of 
War.  The  trial  of  the  prince  and  his  followers  took  place  at  the  beginning  of 
October,  before  upwards  of  160  of  the  peers  of  France,  many  of  whom  owed  their 
elevation  to  his  uncle.  M.  Berreyer  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  prince  and  Count 
Montholon,  and  made  a  clever  defence  ;  but  in  vain.  The  former  was  sentenced  to 
perpetual  imprisonment  in  a  fortress  in  France.  The  latter,  with  three  subordi- 
nates, to  twenty  years'  detention  ;  and  the  rest  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment. 
The  lieutenant,  who  had  proved  a  traitor  at  Boulogne,  was  sentenced  to  transpor- 
tation. The  prince  was  conveyed  to  the  citadel  of  Ham. 

It  was  Louis  Philippe  who  stooped  to  pander  to  the  Bonapartist  tendencies  of 
the  French  nation.  He  had  placed  in  the  galleries  of  Versailles  the  paintings  of 
David,  representing  the  glories  of  the  empire;  and  as  the  moral  was  carefully 
omitted,  and  no  reference  was  made  to  the  disasters  of  the  campaigns,  observers  in 
England  wondered  why  the  French  king  should  thus  have  sought,  at  the  expense  of 
historic  truth,  to  perpetuate  a  feeling  which  ultimately  swept  him  and  his  family 
away.  Guizot,  ambassador  in  London  in  1840,  when  he  received  from  Thiers 
instructions  to  negotiate  with  the  British  government  for  the  removal  of  the 
remains  of  (he  emperor  from  St.  Helena  to  Paris,  himself  felt  doubtful  as  to  the 
policy  of  such  a  step.  He  writes — "  My  first  emotion  on  receiving  these  instruc- 
tions was  surprise.  Had,  then,  the  Emperor  Napoleon  no  longer  partisans,  or  an 
heir?  Were  the  intrigues  of  King  Joseph,  in  1830 — the  attempt  at  Strasbourg,  in 
1836,  forgotten?  Was  it  for  the  government  of  King  Louis  Philippe  thus  to 
glorify  and  resuscitate  a  rival  ?  Would  the  presence  in  France  of  the  body  and 
tomb  be,  within,  a  pledge  of  security,  and,  without,  a  symbol  of  peace  ?  According 
to  sound  judgment,  objections  presented  themselves  in  crowds.  But  there  was 
both  generosity  and  grandeur  in  the  step ;  also  a  noble  confidence  of  the  king  and 
his  advisers  in  the  strength  of  his  government,  the  goodness  of  his  cause,  and  the 
adherence  of  France  to  his  policy.  It  was  the  peculiar  characteristic,  and  will 
always  form  the  peculiar  honour,  of  Louis  Philippe,  that  he  always  associated 
himself,  ardently  and  spontaneously,  with  the  national  sentiment,  while  ever  deter- 
mined and  ready  to  resist  it,  when,  in  his  eyes,  the  national  interest  required.  He 
was  at  once,  in  his  relations  with  his  country,  imbued  with  sympathy  and  inde- 
pendence ;  moved  by  what  moved  the  people,  and  firm  in  the  policy  of  his  govern- 
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ment.  And  no  personal  anxiety,  no  subordinate  jealousy  troubled  him  if  he  found 
himself  opposed  to  a  popular  wish.  When  he  repulsed  _any  such  demonstration, 
the  public  good  imposed  that  course  on  him  as  a  law. 

"  For  myself,  when  I  recovered  the  first  emotion  of  surprise,  I  was  touched  by 
the  sentiment  which  had  inspired  this  step  ;  and  I  accepted  readily  the  part  I  was 
to  take.  Some  of  my  friends  expressed  their  doubts  and  anxieties.  I  replied — '  I 
comprehend  all  that  is  said,  or  may  be  said,  on  this  affair  :•  I  am  required  to 
arrange  it  here :  I  am  not  responsible  for  the  consequences.  Free  countries  are 
three-decked  men-of-war :  they  exist  in  the  midst  of  tempests;  they  mount;  they 
descend ;  and  the  waves  which  agitate  are  also  those  which  bear  and  impel  them 
onwards.  I  love  this  kind  of  life,  and  the  scenes  it  supplies.  I  participate  in 
them  in  France ;  I  witness  them  in  England.  Here  are  objects  worth  living  for. 
Few,  indeed,  are  the  things  of  which  so  much  may  be  said.  I  hastened  at  once  to 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  communicated  to  him  the  desire  of  the  king's  government. 
He  also  expressed  surprise ;  and,  although  ho  endeavoured  to  conceal  it,  I  saw  a 
passing  smile  upon  his  lips,  which  revealed  his  impression.  He  received  my 
request  with  courtesy,  promising  to  lay  it  before  the  cabinet  without  delay :  and, 
two  days  after,  I  was  enabled  to  inform  M.  Thiers  that  the  English  government 
consented  to  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  Napoleon." 

The  letter  which  Lord  Palmerston"  transmitted  to  Lord  Grranville,  the  English 
ambassador  at  Paris,  on  this  subject,  is  worth  recording. 

"My  Lord, — Her  majesty's  government  having  taken  into  consideration  the 
desire  of  the  French  government  to  obtain  authority  for  the  removal  from  St. 
Helena  to  France,  of  the  remains  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  I  request  your  excel- 
lency to  assure  M.  Thiers,  that  her  majesty's  government  will  accede,  with  great 
pleasure,  to  this  request.  Her  majesty's  government  hopes  that  the  promptitude 
of  this  reply  will  be  considered,  in  France,  as  a  proof  of  its  wish  to  eradicate  all 
traces  of  those  national  animosities  which,  during  the  life  of  the  emperor,  armed 
the  French  and  English  nations  against  each  other.  Her  majesty's  government 
feels  confident,  that  if  such  sentiments  still  exist  in  any  quarter,  they  will  be  buried, 
in  the  tomb  wherein  the  remains  of  Napoleon  are  about  to  be  deposited." 

Fine  and  noble  words.  Not  words  merely.  Just  at  this  time  the  railroad 
between  Paris  and  Rouen  was  constructed,  by  means,  to  a  great  extent,  of 
English  capital  and  skill.  A  banquet  was  given  in  Southampton  on  the  occasion, 
at  which  Cruizot  and  Lord  Palmerston  assisted. 

But  we  must  return  to  parliament.  By  the  aid  of  Hansard,  we  give  the  fol- 
lowing extracts  of  speeches  by  our  English  Foreign  Minister. 

In  1837,  the  case  of  the  Vixen  was  discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons,  on 
the  motion  of  Mr.  Roebuck,  who  said — "  Some  time  ago  a  vessel  was  fitted  up ;  and 
before  she  proceeded  to  her  destination,  application  was  made,  in  the  regular 
quarter,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  to  ascertain  whether  there 
was  any  impropriety  or  danger  to  be  apprehended  if  a  vessel  landed  goods  on  any 
part  of  the  Circassian  coast.  The  answer  returned  by  government  was,  '  Look  at 
the  Gazette.'  The  merchants  did  so ;  and  finding  no  notice  of  blockade,  despatched 
the  Vixen,  which,  however,  when  in  port,  was  seized  by  a  Russian  ship  of  war,  and 
her  crew  and  captain  imprisoned.  The  defence  of  Russia  was,  that,  by  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople,  Circassia  was  ceded  by  Turkey  to  Russia,  and,  consequently,  that 
Russia  had  a  right  to  establish  a  blockade  of  the  coast  of  Circassia,  and  to  form 
•whatever  regulations  she  liked.';  Mr.  Roebuck  maintained  that  Lord  Palmerston 
was  bound  to  assert  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  our  trade.  His  lordship, 
in  reply,  denied  that  he  had  encouraged  the  voyage  of  the  Vixen;  admitted 
Russia's  right  to  blockade  the  coast ;  and  confessed,  that  "  the  extension  of  the 
Russian  frontier  on  the  mouth  of  the  Danube  (Black  Sea),  was  not  consistent  with 
the  solemn  declaration  made  by  Russia,  in  the  face  of  Europe,  previous  to  the 
commencement  of  the  Turkish  war." 

In  a  discussion  on  the  right  of  asylum  in  Switzerland,  Lord  Palmerston 
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observed,  that  "  it  was  undoubtedly  true,  that  every  independent  nation  had  an 
indisputable  right  to  afford  protection,  and  the  rights  of  hospitality,  to  any  foreign- 
ers who  might  take  refuge  there ;  but  it  was  also  the  duty  of  every  country  to 
maintain  the  relations  of  good  neighbourhood  with  the  bordering  states ;  and  it 
was  the  interest  of  every  power  that  exercised  the  rights  of  hospitality,  to  take  care 
that  the  persons  enjoying  it  did  not  use  it  for  the  purpose  of  forming  and  exciting 
conspiracies  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  neighbouring  states." 

Again,  with  reference  to  national  armament,  in  1837,  his  lordship  said — 
"  With  regard  to  the  equipping  and  building  of  a  fleet,  no  government  can  say  to 
another,  What  ships  are  you  about  to  fit  out  ?  But,  unquestionably,  one  govern- 
ment is  entitled  to  speak  to  another  when  raising  a  considerable  force,  which 
appears  to  indicate  an  intention  to  give  cause  of  uneasiness  to  her  allies ;  and, 
beyond  doubt,  the  presence  and  equipage  of  the  seamen  of  the  whole  of  the  Eussian 
fleet,  as  it  was  collected  in  the  Baltic  two  or  three  years  ago,  called  for  explanations 
between  the  governments  of  England  and  Eussia.  That  explanation  was  satisfac- 
tory as  regarded  this  government." 

In  a  discussion  on  the  French  occupation  of  Algiers  (1838),  Lord  Palmerston 
observed,  that  France  had  assured  us  that  no  aggression  would  be  made  upon  Tunis 
or  Morocco.  "  His  honourable  friend  had  expressed  a  hope  that  the  people  of  this 
country  did  not  feel  as  much  desire  as  he  believed  the  people  of  France  still  felt 
for  military  glory,  which  was  obtained  only  by  rushing  into  unnecessary  and  unpro- 
voked war.  Ho  certainly  agreed  with  his  honourable  friend  on  that  point ;  and  he 
also  hoped  that  the  time  might  come,  and  that  it  was  not  far  distant,  when  civilised 
and  Christian  Europe  might  partake  of  the  sentiments  of  his  honourable  friend ; 
when  nations  might  feel  that  there  was  no  real  glory  to  be  obtained  by  entering 
into  wars  of  aggression  and  tyranny;  and  Christian  nations  be  convinced  that  there 
was  •  no  honour  to  be  derived  from  them  by  the  slaughter  of  thousands  for  the 
purposes  of  invasion  and  oppression ;  and  when  those  trophies  which  were  erected 
by  the  hands  of  conquerors  who  invaded  the  rights  and  liberties  of  others,  when 
they  should  be  endeavouring  to  preserve  those  of  their  own  country,  would,  instead 
of  being  monuments  of  glory,  continue,  to  the  latest  period,  to  redound  to  their 
disgrace." 

In  1838,  Lord  Palmerston  gave  an  account  of  what  had  been  done  by  him 
with  regard  to  the  slave-trade,  the  horrors  of  which,  he  admitted,  had  lately  been 
increased.  "  The  House  would  recollect  that,  at  the  congress  of  Vienna,  all  the 
great  powers  declared  that  they  were  determined  to  put  down  the  slave-trade. 
With  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands  we  had  formed  treaties,  which  had  enabled  us  to 
establish  a  mixed  commission  to  adjudicate  upon  all  cases  of  ships  seized  on  the 
ground  of  being  engaged  in  the  slave-trade.  We  had  recently  rendered  those 
treaties  more  complete  by  adding  to  them  an  equipment  article,  and  an  article  for 
breaking  up  all  ships  condemned  as  good  prizes,  instead  of  selling  them  as  formerly. 
For  a  long  time  the  flag  of  France  was  employed  in  covering  the  slave-trade ;  and 
the  reason  was,  that  the  long  war  between  England  and  France  had  created  a 
jealousy  between  the  two  countries,  which  prevented  them  from  conceding  to  each 
other  the  mutual  right  of  search.  On  the  accession  of  the  present  government  to 
office,  it  had  made  a  proposition  on  this  subject  to  the  French  government,  which 
had  fortunately  overcome  its  reluctance.  We  proposed  that  the  search  should  be 
made,  not  as  a  ship  of  war  belonging  either  to  France  or  England,  but  by  virtue  of 
a  warrant  given  by  the  Admiralty  of  the  one  power  to  the  cruiser  of  the  other.  It 
was  an  article  of  that  convention  that  we  should  propose  to  the 'other  marine 
powers  to  accede  thereto.  Denmark,  Sardinia,  Naples,  and  the  Hanse  Towns,  had 
acceded  to  it.  Our  treaties  with  Sweden  and  the  Netherlands  were  to  the  effect, 
that  there  should  be  a  mixed  commission,  to  adjudge  on  the  cases  of  all  ships 
seized.  The  French  government  said  that,  according  to  the  principles  of  the 
constitution  of  France,  none  but  French  tribunals  could  adjudicate  on  the  claims 
of  French  subjects;  and  that  any  offenders  on  this  subject  must  therefore  be 
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handed  over  to  French  tribunals.  That  proposition  we  agreed  to.  We  proposed 
the  same  convention  to  Austria,  Kussia,  and  Prussia — not  that  the  slave-trade  had 
ever  been  carried  on  under  their  flags ;  but  because  we  knew,  that  so  long  as  any 
flag  which  sailed  the  ocean  was  not  enlisted  against  the  slave-trade,  it  might  be 
employed,  and  our  labours  ineffectual.  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Kussia  had  all 
declared  themselves  willing  to  make  treaties  with  England  and  France  on  this 
subject;  and  the  only  cause  which  had  prevented  the  completion  of  them  was,  that 
we  had  proposed  a  more  extended  right  of  search  than  was  given  in  the  convention 
now  existing  between  France  and  England;  and  as  we  had  not  yet  obtained  the 
assent  of  the  French  government  to  it,  we  had  not  availed  ourselves  of  tlie  willing- 
ness of  these  powers  to  assent  to  the  existing  convention.  Greece,  Belgium,  and 
Planover  would  unite  with  us  in  the  same  object,  as  soon  as  the  three  powers  of 
Austria,  Prussia,  and  Eussia  had  signed  the  same' convention  with  us  that  France 
had  done.  With  the  government  of  Spain  we  had  now  a  treaty,  as  exact  as,  under 
the  circumstances,  could  be  expected.  *  *  *  *  In  Cuba  and  Porto  Bico,  the 
flag  of  Spain  was  frequently,  and  fraudulently,  obtained  by  Portugal  to  carry  her 
traffic  to  those  islands.  Brazil  was  stated  by  some  to  be  a  great  offender;  but  the 
traffic  was  not  carried  on  under  her  flag.  *  •  *  *  He  regretted  to  say,  that 

they  did  not  find,  in  the  United  States'  government,  the  same  willingness  to  waive 
national  jealousy  and  national  etiquette  as  was  exhibited  by  France.  He  greatly 
regretted  this;  but  he  thought  the  time  might  come,  and  at  no  distant  period, 
when  a  different  feeling  might  prevail  in  the  United  States,  and  when  their  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  their  country  would  consider  it  more  an  honour  to  unite 
with  the  other  powers  of  Christendom  in  putting  down  this  abominable  traffic,  than 
to  stand  out  on  a  mere  question  of  etiquette,  especially  when  the  arrangement  was 
such  as  entirely  to  save  every  point  of  national  honour.  *  *  *  *  As  to 
Portugal,"  continued  his  lordship,  "  the  slave-trade,  as  it  was  now  carried  on  under 
that  flag,  was  a  disgrace  to  any  Christian  state." 

In  1839,  in  a  debate  on  the  Mexican  blockade,  in  answer  to  Lord  Sandon, 
Viscount  Palmerston  said — "  Did  the  noble  lord  mean  openly  to  assert  that  there 
was  anything  in  the  quarrel  between  France  and  Mexico,  that  would  justify  or 
make  it  expedient  for  the  British  government  to  go  to  war  with  France,  in  order 
to  compel  her  to  recede  from  her  demands?  Was  it, to  be  maintained,  that  when 
two  powers  proceeded  to  hostilities,  England  should  interfere;  and  because  her 
commerce  was  thereby  affected  by  a  warfare,  put  down,  with  a  high  hand,  the 
state  of  warfare  ?" 

But  we  now  hasten  to  more  important  matters.  Guizot,  who  was  in  England 
in  1840,  writes — "Soon  after  my  arrival  in  London,  a  report  gained  ground  that 
war  was  about  to  be  declared  between  England  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples. 
Nothing  was  known  as  to  the  cause  of  this  war,  or  how  far  it  was  probable.  People 
talked  of  the  sulphur  products  of  Sicily ;  of  the  obstacles  opposed  by  the  King  of 
Naples  to  their  free  exportation ;  and  of  the  damage  thereby  done  to  the  commerce 
of  England :  but  no  visible  act,  no  public  declaration  of  the  British  cabinet,  gave 
reason  to  believe  that  hostilities  could  arise  from  that  cause;  and  the  military 
preparations  ostentatiously  ordered  at  Naples,  seemed  quite  out  of  proportion  to 
the  question  and  the  danger.  All  the  coasts  of  the  kingdom  were  placed  in  a  state 
of  defence ;  a  camp  was  formed  near  Eeggio ;  a  general  levy  of  the  reserve  was 
decreed;  from  10,000  to  12,000  received  orders  to  embark  for  Sicily.  King- 
Ferdinand  was  said  to  be  on  the  point  of  assuming,  personally,  the  defence  of  that 
island.  The  cause  of  these  alarms  was  not  explained.  The  best-informed  English 
journals  sought  for  other  pretexts  than  the  sulphur  question.  According  to  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  supposed,  at  that  time,  to  be  Lord  Palmerston's  organ,  the 
Neapolitan  measures  were  supposed  to  be  the  result  of  a  rupture  with  the  Bey  of 
Tunis,  rather  than  from  dread  of  an  attack  from  England."  In  reality,  however, 
the  latter  event  was  more  probable — an  event  that  the  English  public  supposed. 

It  appears  that,  until  1838,  the  sulphur  trade  was  perfectly  open,  and  many 
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French  and  English  merchants  were  engaged  in  it.  Several  English  speculators 
had  even  bought,  or  taken  on  lease,  some  of  the  Sicilian  mines,  and  had  become 
working  proprietors,  or  farmers,  as  well  as  traders.  The  manufacture  of  artificial 
alkali,  at  first  in  France,  and  subsequently  in  England,  had  given  to  this  branch  of 
traffic  a  rapid  development.  At  the  same  time  abuses  crept  in,  particularly  in  tho 
management  of  the  mines.  Complaints  arose  on  the  part  of  the  small  proprietors 
in  the  interior  of  the  island.  No  impost  had,  until  then,  been  attached  to  tho 
working  of  the  commodity.'  King  Ferdinand  believed  that  he  could  at  once  pacify 
murmurs,  reform  abuses,  and  secure  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  Neapolitan 
treasury,  by  granting  to  a  French  company  at  Marseilles,  on  certain  conditions,  and 
by  means  of  an  annual  rent  of  400,000  ducats,  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  in 
Sicilian  sulphur.  This  contract,  ratified  in  1838,  became  speedily,  in  England,  the 
subject  of  the  most  animated  remonstrances.  Two  English  chargS  d'affaires — 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Macgregor — at  different  intervals,  demanded  the  abolition  of 
the  monopoly.  After  much  debate  and  hesitation,  the  King  of  Naples  promised  it 
for  the  1st  of  January,  1840.  The  Prince  of  Cassaro,  his  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  pledged  his  word  to  that  effect.  In  compliance  with  Lord  Palmerston's 
orders,  and  by  a  note,  more  founded  on  right  than  considerate  in  terms,  Mr. 
Kennedy  demanded  fulfilment  of  the  promise  he  had  received.  The  promise  was 
renewed,  but  still  continued  unperformed.  At  the  commencement  of  March, 
Mr.  Temple,  English  minister  at  Naples,  and  brother  to  Lord  Palmerston,  returned 
to  his  post  after  a  long  absence,  and  once  more  demanded,  in  a  peremptory  note, 
the  abolition  of  the  monopoly,  and  an  indemnity  for  the  British  merchants  who 
had  suffered  by  it.  King  Ferdinand,  more  moved  by  the  offence  he  had  received 
than  by  the  promise  he  had  made,  declared  that  he  would  not  yield  to  the  English 
exactions ;  and  commanded  the  Prince  of  Cassaro  to  notify  to  Mr.  Temple  his 
positive  refusal.  The  Prince  of  Cassaro,  a  man  of  sense  and  honour,  resigned  his 
post,  and  left  for  Rome,  half  exiled.  Mr.  Temple,  in  virtue  of  instructions  received 
from  Lord  Palmerston,  immediately  transmitted  to  Admiral  Sir  Robert  Stopford, 
who  commanded  the  English  naval  forces  in  the  Mediterranean  and  Sicilian  waters, 
ships  of  war,  with  directions  to  seize  all  the  Neapolitan  vessels  they  encountered, 
and  to  send  them  to  Malta,  where  they  would  be  detained  until  the  promises  of  the 
King  of  Naples  were  fulfilled,  and  the  demands  of  England  satisfied.  During  the 
first" fortnight  of  April  those  reprisals  were  in  full  exercise,  and  the  King  of  Naples 
was  in  apprehension  of  even  more  serious  attacks. 

The  demands  of  the  British  cabinet  were  well  founded.  "  English  interests," 
Guizot  admits,  "  had  been  seriously  wounded,  and  Neapolitan  promises  strangely 
forgotten.  But  there  is  no  cause  so  good  that  it  cannot  be  damaged  by  weak  argu- 
ments and  wrong  proceedings,  both  in  reality  and  appearance.  Instead  of  solely 
founding  these  demands  on  the  losses  their  countrymen  had  sustained,  and  on  the 
promises  their  government  had  received,  the  English  agents  pretended  that  the 
monopoly  of  sulphur  was  a  flagrant  violation  of  the  treaty  of  commerce  concluded 
on  the  26th  of  September,  1816,  between  England  and  Naples;  and  they  supported 
their  pretensions  with  a  tone  of  arrogance  which  rendered  concessions,  on  the  parb 
of  the  King  of  Naples,  more  bitter  and  difficult.  In  principle,  the  argument  drawn 
from  the  treaty  of  the  26th  of  September,  1816,  was  worth  nothing;  and  the 
English  legal  authorities,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Dr.  Phillimore,  who  were  con- 
sulted by  the  crown,  admitted  this  with  honourable  loyalty.  They  declared,  en 
the  one  hand,  that,  according  to  the  general  maxims  of  the  law  of  nations,  a 
sovereign  had  full  right,  in  his  own  states,  to  adopt  measures  similar  to  those  of 
the  monopoly  in  question,  unless  by  stipulations,  concluded  with  other  sovereigns, 
he  had  expressly  renounced  that  right :  on  the  other,  that  the  treaty  of  the  26th 
of  September,  1816,  contained  no  such  stipulations,  and  was  not  thus  violated  by 
the  monopoly  granted  at  Naples  in  1838.  In  fact,  the  haughty  harshness  of  the 
English  agents,  in  their  conversations  and  notes,  had  been  equally  offensive.  '  We 
must  bring  matters  to  an  end  with  this  petty  monarch,'  they  said :  and  the  measures 
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adopted  by  the  cabinet,  in  unison  with  this  language,  although  natural,  and  pro- 
bably the  only  ones  likely  to  prove  efficacious,  were  so  unexpected  that  they  were 
generally  considered  as  extreme ;  and  it  was  thought  that  the  King  of  Naples, 
though  he  might  be  to  blame,  was  also  justified  in  defending,  as  he  did,  his 
sovereignty  and  dignity.  It  was  said,  in  all  quarters,  that  there  was  little  true 
pride  in  being  so  coercive  with  the  weak ;  and  that  if  the  English  cabinet  had  had 
this  difference  with  France,  or  the  United  States  of  America,  it  would  have  acted 
with  more  forbearance.  Lord  Palmerston  himself  entertained  this  feeling  of  his 
position,  and  felt  somewhat  embarrassed  by  it.  Having  occasion  to  visit  him 
on  the  10th  of  April,  I  spoke  to  him  of  the  internal  state  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples,  and  of  the  consequences  which  the  recent  measures  of  the  cabinet 
might  entail — consequences,  beyond  doubt,  quite  different  from,  and  much 
moro  serious  than  he  desired.  Lord  Palmerston  recapitulated  the  whole  matter, 
with  a  marked  desire  of  proving  to  me  that  he  was  not  to  blame  in  any 
respect :  that  he  could  not  have  acted  otherwise  than  as  he  had  done :  that  the 
King  of  Naples,  notwithstanding  his  repeated  promises,  had  no  intention  of  abolish- 
ing the  sulphur  monopoly ;  and  that,  on  their  side,  the  British  government  could 
neither  leave  such  important  English  interests  unprotected,  nor  suffer  pledged 
promises  to  remain  unfulfilled.  It  was  evident  to  me,  that  Lord  Palmerston, 
despite  his  perseverance  in  his  resolutions,  was  uneasy  on  the  entire  affair ;  on  the 
sensation  it  had  caused  in  Europe ;  on  the  agitation  it  might  excite  in  Italy ;  and 
that  he  had  no  wish  to  be  compelled  to  push  matters  to  an  extremity.  I  urged 
the  clangers  of  the  situation ;  the  state  of  mind  in  Sicily ;  the  personal  irritation 
of  the  King  of  Naples ;  the  complications  so  easily  stirred  up  in  Europe.  I 
reminded  him  that,  on  the  sulphur  question,  the  French  government  maintained 
interests  analogous  to  those  of  the  British  cabinet,  and  had  acted  in  concert  with 
it.  '  I  know  that,'  replied  Lord  Palmerston  ;  '  we,  also,  always  desire  to  act  with 
you.  Can  you  help  us  in  settling  this  affair ;  and  how  ?'  '  My  lord,'  I  replied, 
'  the  word  mediation  is,  perhaps,  too  strong  for  the  occasion ;  and  I  have  no  positive 
instructions  on  this  subject ;  but  I  am  confident  that  the  king's  government  would 
willingly  employ  its  good  offices  in  putting  an  end  to  a  dispute  which  might  lead 
to  such  untoward  results.'  '  Well,  then,  let  your  government,  in  this  sense,  use  its 
good  offices,  its  influence,  and  its  intervention ;  we  shall  accept  them  with  much 
pleasure.  What  is  done  is  done  :  help  us  in  obtaining  justice.  Meanwhile  we  shall 
take  no  further  step  ;  we  shall  issue  no  fresh  orders.  We  ask  nothing  better  than 
to  wind  up  the  business  amicably,  and  to  owe  the  obligation  to  you.' 

"  I  immediately  reported  this  interview  to  M.  Thiers.  '  I  have  made,'  I  said 
to  him,  'no  distinct  proposition,  nor  entered  into  any  engagement  in  the  name  of 
the  king's  government ;  but  when  Lord  Palmerston  appeared  desirous  of  accepting 
the  intervention  of  France,  it  appeared  to  me  proper  and  profitable,  on  our  part, 
to  respond  with  equal  readiness.  The  king's  government  may,  perhaps,  find  in 
this  character — if  not  of  official  mediator,  at  least  of  anxious  intermediary — the 
means  of  arranging  a  difference  fraught  with  danger.  Under  any  view  it  suits  us, 
as  I  think,  more  than  ever  to  show  England  united  to  us,  acting  in  concert,  and 
seeking,  in  her  own  embarrassments,  our  friendly  intercession.  I  have  therefore, 
without  hesitation,  seized  the  proffered  opportunity.  The  king's  government  will  give 
to  these  overtures  the  consequence  and  turn  it  may  judge  convenient.  I  merely 
request  your  excellency  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  king  and  his  council 
promptly  to  this  incident ;  for,  Lord  Palmerston  having  himself  told  me  that  he 
would  suspend  all  fresh  action,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  speedily  acquaint  him 
•with  the  opinion  and  intention  of  the  king's  government.' "  The  answer  of  the 
French  cabinet  was  transmitted  without  delay.  "I,"  continues  M.  Guizot,  "  com- 
municated to  Lord  Palmerston,  on  the  14th  of  April,  the  proposition  of  M.  Thiers. 
He  fully  admitted  the  necessity  of  the  two  conditions  attached  to  the  mediation, 
and  seemed  pleased  with  this  opportunity  of  giving  a  public  proof  of  the  good 
intelligence  of  the  two  governments,  and  of  their  mutual  confidence  ;  adding,  that 
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lie  only  had  occasion  to  mention  it  to  Lord  Melbourne,  and  that  I  should  not  wait 
long  for  his  answer.  Two  days  after,  in  fact,  the  cabinet  decided  to  accept  the 
mediation  of  France  on  the  basis  we  had  proposed.  Lord  Granville  announced 
this  officially  in  Paris ;  the  English  minister  at  Naples,  Mr.  Temple,  was  authorised 
to  suspend  hostile  measures  from  the  moment  of  opening  the  negotiation  ;  and  M. 
Thiers  thus  wrote  to  me  on  the  20th  of  April : — '  I  yesterday  communicated  by 
telegraph,  and  again  to-day  by  express,  with  M.  d'Haussonville,  directing  him  to 
make  known  to  the  Neapolitan  government  the  proposal  to  mediate.  He  will 
require  that  it  shall  take  place  at  Paris,  and  that  the  ambassador  from  Naples,  the 
Duke  of  Serra  Capriola,  may  be  furnished  with  unlimited  powers.  This  last 
condition  is  so  absolutely  necessary,  that,  if  refused,  our  offer  of  intervention  must 
be  considered  as  not  having  been  made.  What  has  led  me  to  deem  it  advisable  to 
fix  the  place  of  negotiation  here,  is  a  desire  to  consider  the  feelings  of  the  King  of 
Naples,  by  sparing  him  the  humiliation  of  a  treaty,  concluded,  as  I  may  say,  in 
sight  of  the  English  forces,  than  the  much  more  important  advantage  of  abstract- 
ing the  negotiations  from  the  continual  tergiversations,  doubts,  and  shifts,  which 
constitute,  at  present,  the  entire  policy  of  the  Neapolitan  cabinet.' " 

The  King  of  Naples  accepted  the  mediation  of  France;  but,  at  the  same 
moment,  to  gratify  his  ill-humour,  he  laid  an  embargo  on  the  English  ships 
anchored  in  the  port  of  Naples,  which  prevented  the  English  minister  from  issuing, 
as  he  had  promised,  the  'order  to  suspend  hostilities ;  and  seven  Neapolitan  vessels 
were  captured  while  the  mediation  was  being  proclaimed.  Twenty-four  hours 
j'.fter,  the  king  acknowledged  the  necessity  of  taking  off  the  embargo,  and  hostilities 
then  ceased :  but  the  first  instructions  sent  to  Paris,  to  the  Duke  of  Serra  Capriola, 
to  open  negotiations,  were  incomplete  ;  and  in  London,  although  all  interference  in 
the  matter  was  interdicted  to  Prince  Castelcicala,  and  Lord  Palmerston  refused 
conversation  with  him  on  the  subject,  that  discontented  ambassador  continually 
endeavoured  to  mix  himself  up  with  it,  either  to  gratify  his  own  vanity,  or  from 
flattering  himself  that  he  should  please  his  master  by  throwing  some  embarrass- 
ment into  the  negotiations. 

Lord  Palmerston  began  to  be  doubtful  and  impatient,  and  insisted  on  a  speedy 
settlement  of  the  affair.  "I  found  him,"  wrote  Guizot  to  Thiers,  on  the  loth  of 
June,  "extremely  anxious  that  the  mediation  should  attain  its  object,  and  that  the 
sulphur  monopoly  should  be  abolished.  He  reminded  me  of  the  fears  he  had  ex- 
pressed from  the  beginning,  as  to  the  desire  they  might  have  at  Naples  to  gain  time, 
and  of  the  delays  of  the  negotiations  in  Paris.  '  I  do  not  understand,'  he  said, 
'  why  the  King  of  Naples  should  not  immediately  abolish  the  monopoly  by  his  own 
act,  and  without  waiting  the  close  of  the  negotiation.  He  has  conceded  this 
abolition.  He  has  equally  conceded  the  principle  of  an  indemnity  in  favour  of  the 
English  speculators  who  have  suffered  by  the  monopoly.  "What  occasion  has  he  to 
wait  for  the  abolition  of  the  monopoly,  even  the  approximate  amount  of  that 
indemnity,  or  the  different  classification  of  the  claimants  ?  Let  the  abolition  be 
once  declared,  the  mediator  is  always  there  to  protect  the  Neapolitan  government 
on  the  question  of  the  indemnities.  And  as  to  the  right  of  the  King  of  Naples  to 
levy  an  impost  on  the  sulphurs,  and  to  regulate  their  working,  I  do  not  compre- 
hend, either,  how  that  right  can,  in  any  manner,  interfere  with  the  immediate 
abolition  of  the  monopoly.  The  King  of  Naples  cannot  expect  that  we  should 
wait  the  decree  for  this  abolition  until  he  has  published  his  new  tariff  on  the 
workings  of  the  mines.  We  do  not  dispute  any  inherent  rights  of  sovereignty. 
We  understand,  as  regards  mine?,  a  legislation  different  to  our  own ;  and  we  admit, 
reserving  the  right  of  inquiring  as  to  its  just  application,  that  the  general  principle 
•we  claim  is,  that  this  legislation  shall  not  establish  in  Sicily  any  exception  or  pri- 
vilege unfavourable  to  our  countrymen.  But,  in  any  case,  the  abolition  of  the 
monopoly  cannot  be  at  the  mercy  of  the  future  measures  of  the  Neapolitan 
administration,  and  in  suspense  until  these  measures  may  be  adopted.  The  King 
of  Naples  ought,  moreover,  to  consider  that  the  longer  the  abolition  is  delayed,  the 
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greater  will  be  the  injury  sustained  by  the  English  in  Sicily,  through  the  effect  of 
that  monopoly ;  and  their  demands  for  indemnities  will  rise  in  proportion.  So 
that,  in  fine,  delay  is  profitable  to  no  one,  and  can  only  increase  expenses  and  diffi- 
culties. This  was  what  I  wished  to  forestal  by  assigning  a  term  of  three  weeks 
to  the  suspension  of  hostilities.  I  beg  you  to  bring  these  considerations,  without 
delay,  under  the  eyes  of  the  king's  government.' " 

M.  Thiers  persisted,  with  firmness,  in  the  attitude  he  had  assumed.  He  drew 
up  a  plan  of  arrangement,  which,  while  protecting  the  dignity  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  expressly  maintaining  his  rights  of  sovereignty,  whether  in  regard  to  working 
the  mines  in  his  states,  or  settling  the  tariffs  imposed  for  the  export  of  sulphur, 
declared  the  monopoly  abolished ;  determined  the  limits  assigned  to  the  English 
demands  for  indemnity ;  and  regulated,  while  securing  effective  pledges  to  both 
parties,  the  mode  of  liquidation.  Guizot  says  he  spent  six  weeks  in  getting  Lord 
Palmerston  to  agree  to  them ;  and,  at  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Serra  Capriola  often 
hesitated,  fearing  not  to  seize  exactly  the  floating  intentions  of  his  master. 
Finally,  the  King  of  Naples  forwarded  to  his  ambassador  precise  instructions,  and 
full  powers ;  and  Lord  Palmerston  declared  himself  satisfied  with  the  indemnities 
and  securities  contained  in  the  plan  of  arrangement  prepared  by  M.  Thiers.  On 
the  7th  of  July,  Guizot  formally  transmitted  this  conclusion  to  the  English  cabinet, 
and  received,  the  same  day,  its  official  acceptation.  The  mediation  had  fully 
attained  its  special  object,  by  putting  an  end  to  the  quarrel  which  threatened  to 
disturb  the  kingdom  of  Naples  ;  and  its  general  end  was  satisfactory  by  testifying 
the  good  intelligence  between  the  cabinets  of  Paris  and  London,  and  their  desire 
to  afford  each  other  mutual  aid.  And  thus  the  relations  of  sovereigns,  as  well  as 
the  interests  of  the  states,  drew  advantage  from  this  conclusion.  King  Louis 
Philippe  had  effectually  supported  the  House  of  Bourbon  at  Naples  ;  and  the  King 
of  Naples,  despite  his  sallies  of  hesitation  and  caprice,  felt  so  strongly  the  service 
which  the  mediation  had  rendered  him,  that,  in  token  of  his  gratitude,  he  cele- 
brated, on  the  1st  of  May,  at  Naples,  the  fete-day  of  King  Louis  Philippe  with 
unusual  solemnity. 

Such  is  a  little  glimpse  at  the  Palmerston  policy,  by  a  distinguished  foreign 
ambassador  and  statesman ;  one  who  had  written  to  M.  Duchatel,  only  a  few  weeks 
previously — "  As  to  war,  I  here  occupy  the  decisive  position.  It  is  here  alone  that 
the  policy  disposed,  or  suffering  itself  to  be  urged  towards  war,  or  what  might  lead 
to  war,  could  seek  any  resting-point.  While  this  position  remains  in  our  hands 
we  are  prepared  to  avert  and  arrest.  England,  as  regards  foreign  policy,  is  a 
country  at  the  same  time  egotistical  and  rash.  She  might  engage  in  measures  by 
which  she  would  in  no  way  be  compromised  herself,  but  which  might  seriously 
compromise  us  upon  the  continent.  You  have  seen  an  instance  in  the  question  of 
intervention  in  Spain.  It  is  here  that  we  ought  to  defend,  and  can  defend,  the 
policy  of  peace."  The  Palmerston  policy,  in  this  case,  appears  to  have  been 
patriotic  and  intelligible. 

We  now  enter  on  a  more  complicated  question — one  about  which  France  and 
England  were  nearly  going  to  war,  and  in  which  Guizot  seems  to  have  forgotten  all 
he  had  written  about  peace. 

France  and  England  wore  seriously  at  loggerheads  about  Mehemet  Ali,  the 
ruler  of  Egypt;  who  had  revolted  from  Turkey,  and  was  anxious  to  establish 
himself  as  an  independent  power. 

Mehemet  Ali,  born  an  Albanian  peasant,  began  life  as  the  keeper  of  a  petty 
shop;  and  he  could  not  read  until  he  attained  his  thirty-fifth  year.  Having 
volunteered  into  the  Turkish  army,  he  early  distinguished  himself  in  the  suppres- 
sion of  a  rebellion  in  Candia.  From  this  date  his  fortunes  advanced  with  a 
rapidity  more  peculiar  to  Moslem  than  to  Christian  states.  He  co-operated  with 
the  British  troops  sent  to  Egypt  to  dislodge  the  French;  and  shortly  after  our 
evacuation  of  that  country,  at  the  head  of  the  Mamelukes,  he  overthrew  a  pacha 
who  had  been  nominated  by  the  Porte,  and  assumed  his  viceregal  position.  He 
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was  hardly  elevated  by  these  praetorian  warriors,  ere  he  determined  to  rid  himself  of 
their  dangerous  authority  by  a  general  massacre.  He  succeeded  in  this  hazardous 
service,  and  set  an  example  which  his  sovereign,  Sultan  Mahmoud,  followed  some 
years  afterwards  in  the  annihilation  of  the  Janissaries.  Having  augmented  his 
power  by  successive  acts  of  rapacity — by  the  extension  of  his  authority  to  the 
important  island  of  Candia,  and  to  Upper  Egypt;  by  his  rout  and  subjection  of  the 
fanatical  sect  of  the  Wahabies,  who  had  possessed  themselves  of  the  sacred  Arabian 
•cities ;  and  by  the  effective  service  he  rendered  as  generalissimo  of  the  Ottomans 
against  the  insurgent  Greeks — he  resolved,  about  1830,  to  undertake  a  higher  enter- 
prise. He  rose  in  revolt  against  his  sovereign,  and,  for  ten  years  afterwards,  did 
more  to  promote  the  ends  of  Russia,  and  to  furnish  employment  for  the  diplo- 
matists, and  alarm  for  the  denizens  of  the  central  and  western  countries  of  Europe, 
than  all  other  contemporaneous  agencies  united.  Pretending  that  some  runaway 
Egyptian  malefactors  had  taken  refuge  in  Syria,  and  to  avenge  the  refusal  of  the 
pacha  of  that  province  of  the  Porte  to  surrender  them,  he  crossed  the  desert,  and 
soon  reduced  the  whole  of  ancient  Palestine,  and  the  country  up  to  the  confines  of 
Asia  Minor,  to  subjection.  Acre,  Aleppo,  and  Damascus  were  in  succession  mastered 
by  him.  A  brilliant  victory  opened  to  him  the  passes  of  the  Taurus.  He  crossed 
from  Syria  into  Caramania.  Another  sanguinary  victory  over  the  Turkish  army, 
under  Rescind  Pacha,  opened  the  way  for  him  to  Constantinople  itself;  and  it 
seemed  as  if  the  fate  of  the  old  dynasty  of  the  great  Sultan  Othman,  Mahomet  II., 
and  Solyman,  the  "  Lord  of  his  Age,"  had  at  last  come.  In  his  dire  extremity,  the 
sultan  besought  England  for  succour.  Palmerston  had  to  make  the  humiliating 
confession  that  we  had  no  ships  to  send  to  his  assistance.  Russia  was  next  appealed 
to.  She  willingly  interfered.  A  Russian  army  was  sent  to  protect  Constantinople. 
Mehemet  had  no  desire  to  meet  so  potent  an  adversary ;  and  the  march  of  his 
troops,  under  his  son  Ibrahim,  was  at  once  suspended.  He,  however,  dictated  his 
own  terms  to  the  sultan.  He  retained  possession  of  the  whole  of  Syria.  Nicholas, 
by  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi,  imposed  his  own  terms  upon  the  Porte  as  the 
price  of  the  timely  service  he  had  rendered.  The  sultan  ceded  to  Russia  an  exten- 
sive territory  at  his  north-eastern  Asiatic  frontier.  He  engaged  to  pay,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  the  balance  of  the  indemnity  still  due  under  the  treaty  of 
Adrianople.  The  free  passage  of  the  Dardanelles  by  Russian  armed  vessels  was 
conceded ;  the  value  of  this  stipulation  being  enhanced  by  the  circumstance  that 
every  other  power  was  excluded  from  the  privilege.  Lastly,  the  important  citadel 
of  Silistria  was  to  remain  in  the  possession  of  Russia  as  a  pledge  for  the  fulfilment 
of  the  other  conditions.  This  gave  to  Russia  the  effective  command  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia,  and  left  the  Turkish  frontier  perfectly  defenceless.  The  treaty 
bound  Turkey  hand  and  foot  to  Russia.  When  the  news  of  its  ratification  reached 
Western  Europe,  it  was  received  with  the  utmost  surprise  and  consternation. 

In  a  little  while  Lord  Palmerston  had  a  chance  of  effective  interference. 
Mehemet  Ali  refused  to  pay  his  annual  tribute  to  the  sultan,  and  interfered  with 
the  sacred  cities  of  Medina  and  Mecca.  The  sultan  immediately  raised  a  largo 
army  to  fight  for  his  own.  Lord  Palmerston  at  once  informed  the  Turkish  govern- 
ment, that  if  Mehemet  Ali  pushed  matters  to  an  extremity,  they  might  depend 
upon  the  active  aid  of  England.  France  ostensibly  was  with  us ;  but  France  had 
its  own  interests  and  views,  and  was  not  to  be  depended  on.  Events  precipitated 
diplomacy.  The  old  sultan  had  died.  The  Turkish  fleet  had  deserted  to  the 
Egyptian  pacha.  Russia  was  intriguing,  and  France  was  eager  for  the  success  of 
Mehemet  Ali.  Palmerston's  difficulties  at  this  time  were  very  great.  In  the 
cabinet  he  was  almost  alone  ;  and  in  the  House  of  Commons,  many  believed,  with 
France,  we  ought  to  help  Mehemet  Ali.  Palmerston  thus  defended  himself — 
"  My  honourable  friend  says  that  if  Russia  had  a  person  exclusively  devoted  to  her 
interests  in  the  British  cabinet,  he  could  not  have  served  her  more  sincerely  than  I 
have  unconsciously  done ;  that  I  have  been  labouring  to  destroy  the  Turkish 
•empire,  and  put  an  end  to  its  integrity,  and  subject  such  portion  of  it  as  remains 
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under  the  nominal  sway  of  the  sultan  entirely  to  the  views  of  Russia.  Now,  I  am 
bound  to  say,  in  justice  and  in  candour,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  government 
to  have  acted  with  more  honour  and  good  faith,  in  any  matter,  than  the  Russian 
government  has  acted  with  the  other  powers  in  respect  to  Turkey.  I  feel  bound 
to  say  this,  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  facts  of  the  case. 

"We  can  only  judge  of  the  intentions  of  Russia  from  her  conduct;  and  I 
must  say  that  it  is  not  just  to  impute  to  that  power  that  her  present  conduct  has 
any  tendency  whatever  inimical  to  the  integrity  of  the  Turkish  empire.  But  if 
Russia  really  had  a  desire  to  destroy  that  integrity,  her  readiest  tool  could  not 
point  out  a  course  more  likely  to  accomplish  that  object  than  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  my  honourable  friend,  because  it  would  lay  all  that  remains  to  the 
sultan  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Russia,  or  any  other  power  that  might  wish  to  attack 
him.  With  the  best  intentions,  my  honourable  friend  would  pursue  a  course  which, 
if  adopted,  must  inevitably  produce  just  what  is  most  opposite  to  his  wishes. 
What  would  any  man  say,  supposing  I  were  to  argue  that  the  best  way  to  maintain 
the  integrity  of  the  British  empire  would  be  to  make  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of 
Ireland  the  hereditary  sovereign  of  Ireland  and  Scotland,  because,  by  so  doing,  it 
would  more  firmly  unite  the  population  of  the  British  islands ;  and  that  the  best 
friend  of  the  British  empire  could  do  nothing  better  calculated  to  maintain  the 
integrity  of  Great  Britain  than  to  divide  it  between  two  independent  sovereigns  ? 
And  yet  that  is  the  policy  which  my  honourable  friend  recommends." 

Long  and  tiresome  were  the  negotiations  on  this  subject. 

Guizot  describes  his  condition,  on  entering  on  his  task  as  ambassador,  peculiarly 
embarrassing.  "  By  the  note  remitted  to  the  Porte  on  the  27th  of  July,  1839, 
we,"  he  writes,  "  had  engaged  to  treat  this  question,  in  concert  with  Austria, 
Prussia,  Russia,  as  well  as  with  England ;  and  we  had  detached  the  sultan  from  all 
direct  arrangement  with  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  promising  him  that  accordance 
between  the  five  powers  was  assured.  Since  then,  we  had,  however,  declared  for 
the  pretensions  of  the  pacha,  not  only  to  the  hereditary  possession  of  Egypt,  but 
also  of  Syria;  and  when  I  was  appointed  to  the  British  embassy,  despite  the 
obstacles  we"  had  already  encountered,  we  persisted  in  our  resolution.  'The 
king's  government,'  said  Marshal  Soult,  in  the  instructions  given  to  me  on  the  1 9th 
of  February,  1840,  'has  believed,  and  still  continues  to  believe,  that  in  the" position 
in  which  Mehemet  Ali  finds  himself,  to  offer  him  less  than  hereditary  rule  in  Egypt 
and  Syria,  would  be  to  expose  ourselves  to  a  certain  refusal  on  his  part,  which,  in 
case  of  need,  he  would  sustain  by  a  desperate  resistance,  the  rebound  of  which 
would  shake,  and  perhaps  subvert,  the  whole  Ottoman  empire.' 

"  Thus  pledged,  on  one  side,  to  concert  with  the  five  powers,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  the  pretensions  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  we  had  against  us  in  the  negotiation, 
England,  who  refused  absolutely  to  the  pacha  the  right  of  inheritance  in  Egypt : 
Russia,  who  wished  to  retain  Constantinople  imder  her  exclusive  protectorship,  or 
only  to  sacrifice  it  by  embroiling  us  with  England ;  and,  finally,  Austria  and 
Prussia  themselves,  sufficiently  indifferent  on  the  question  of  territory  between  the 
sultan  and  the  pacha,  but  determined  to  follow,  as  occasion  might  arise,  alternately 
England  and  Russia,  rather  than  unite  with  us  to  restrain  the  pretensions  of 
both. 

"  The  cabinet  presided  over  by  Marshal  Soult  had  a  feeling  of  the  incohe- 
rence and  embarrassments  of  this  situation ;  for,  in  its  instructions,  it  reanimated 
me  to  avoid  carefully  all  that  might  tend  to  lead  us  into  the  path  of  conferences 
and  protocols;  it  being  too  evident,  after  what  had  so  recently  passed,  that  we 
should,  in  most  cases,  find  ourselves  isolated  there.  But  this  'was  a  useless  pre- 
caution. None  of  the  powers  thought  of  demanding  an  official  conference  on  the 
East.  When  I  named  it  to  Lord  Palmerston,  with  the  view  of  banishing  the  idea 
— 'There  is  not  the  slightest  question,' he  said,  'of  conference,  protocol,  or  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  You  are  perfectly  right ;  such  proceedings  would  embarrass 
us  all.  without  tending  to  any  advantage.  It  is  only  necessary  to  negotiate,  to 
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arrive  at  some  arrangement  in  which  we  may  all  agree,  and  thus  terminate  the 
matter.'" 

PVance  evidently  trusted  to  making  a  little  capital  by  opposing  English  policy  in 
the  East.  She  believed  Mehemet  AH  to  be  stronger  than  he  really  was ;  and 
believed  that  Russia  would  never  abandon  her  exclusive  or  preponderating  in- 
fluence at  Constantinople.  Events  proved  Lord  Palmerston's  judgment  was  sounder 
than  that  of  the  French  ministry,  whose  views  Guizot  came  over  emphatically 
and  warmly  to  uphold.  The  opening  interview  of  the  ambassador  and  the  Foreign 
Minister  was  agreeable.  His  lordship  dwelt  much  on  the  benefit  of  the  Anglo- 
French  alliance.  "  The  superior  and  predominant  interests  of  the  two  countries," 
he  said,  "  will  ever,  in  the  end,  dissipate  the  clouds  which  are  sometimes  raised 
up  between  them  by  accidental  facts,  or  the  mischievous  effects  of  certain  organs 
of  the  periodical  press.  Nevertheless,"  he  added, "those  clouds  are  a  real  evil;  the 
evil  has  increased  from  a  certain  epoch  ;  and  I  confess  that  we  ourselves,  since  the 
ministry  of  Count  Mole,  have  remarked  iu  the  French  government  a  less  friendly 
disposition  as  regards  us,  and  some  leaning  in  favour  of  other  allies."  Guizot  con- 
tended that  the  French  king  was  as  firmly  attached  as  ever  to  the  English  alliance ; 
and  added,  that  surely  his  lordship  could  not  think  that,  to  be  united  with  England, 
France  need  be  isolated  in  Europe.  "No,  no,"  resumed  Lord  Palmerston,  "we  are 
not  jealous  on  that  point;  but  so  many  facts  have  concurred  to  inspire  us  with 
doubt,  that  it  was  difficult  to  look  upon  them  all  as  accidental." 

He  then  took  a  review  of  the  different  questions,  trifling  or  important,  which, 
since  1836,  in  Europe,  Africa,  and  America,  had  sprung  up  between  the  two 
countries,  and  had  proved  subjects  of  disagreement  or  uneasiness.  He  dwelt  par- 
ticularly on  the  obstacles  opposed  by  us  to  the  commercial  negotiations  entered  into 
by  the  English  cabinet,  whether  with  Spain  or  ourselves.  The  ambassador  ex- 
plained. "  Lord  Palmerston,"  he  writes,  "  seemed  more  incliued,  at  the  outset  of 
our  communications,  to  disembarrass  himself  of  his  past  dissatisfactions  than  to 
take  advantage  of  them  for  the  future;  and  his  frame  of  mind  appeared  to  me 
exempt  from  all  unfriendly  mental  reservation,  though  impressed  with  a  certain 
degree  of  susceptibility,  and  with  some  doubt  as  to  the  future  good  and  solid 
understanding  between  the  two  governments." 

On  the  second  interview,  Lord  Palmerston  is  reported  by  the  ambassador  as 
follows :— "  You  have  too  bad  an  opinion  of  the  Ottoman  empire,  and  you  are 
not  well  informed  as  to  the  real  disposition  of  the  Russian  government.  A  state 
which  is  a  corpse — a  body  without  a  soul,  and  falling  into  shreds,  are  figures  of 
speech  we  ought  not  to  put  faith  in.  Let  a  sick  state  recover  territories  capable 
of  supplying  men  and  money — let  it  restore  regularity  to  its  administration,  it  will 
cure  itself,  and  again  become  strong.  This  is  already  taking  place  in  Turkey.  The 
hatti- seller  iff  of  Redschid  Pacha  is  in  operation ;  its  good  effects  are  developing 
themselves.  And,  as  to  Russia,  be  assured  that  her  disposition  to  act  in  concert 
with  the  other  powers  on  the  affairs  of  the  East  is  sincere.  I  do  not  say  that  the 
desire  of  alienating  France  and  England  reckons  for  nothing  in  her  conduct ;  but 
she  also  wishes  not  to  remain  in  the  East  in  the  position  which  she  has  assumed. 
Her  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  weighs  upon  her.  If  troubles  break  out  in  Turkey — 
if  Mehemet  Ali  threatens  Constantinople — if  the  Porte  demands  Russian  aid, 
according  to  the  specified  terms,  the  Emperor  Nicholas  is  resolved  to  act  upon 
them.  He  believes  that  his  honour  requires  him  to  do  so ;  but  the  necessity  is 
not  agreeable  to  him.  He  foresees  that  neither  you  nor  we  would  suffer  him  to 
take  this  course  ;  and  he  has  no  wish  for  the  contest.  Ho  seeks  rather  to  stand 
upon  less  compromising  ground.  It  is  our  interest,  yours,  and  the  interest  of 
Europe  to  second  this  disposition,  Let  us  seize  it  while  it  exists ;  let  us  profit  by 
it,  to  bring  back  the  Ottoman  question  within  public  European  law.  It  will  be  a 
great  advantage  to  all,  to  have  destroyed,  without  contest,  this  exclusive  protec- 
torate, which  justly  inspires  so  much  distrust,  and  to  have  bound,  within  treaties, 
the  power  which  desired  to  assume  it.  Again,"  his  lordship  continued, "  we  speak 
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without  reserve ;  do  we  not  ?  Would  not  France  be  glad  to  see  established  in 
Egypt  and  Syria  a  new  and  independent  power,  almost  her  own  creation,  and,  of 
necessity,  her  ally  ?  You  possess  the  regency  of  Algiers.  Between  you  and  your 
Egyptian  friend  what  would  remain?  Scarcely  anything — merely  the  poor  states 
of  Tunis  and  Tripoli.  The  whole  coast  of  Africa,  and  a  part  of  that  of  Asia  on  the 
Mediterranean,  from  Morocco  to  the  Gulf  of  Alexandria,  would  then  be  in  your 
power,  and  under  your  influence.  This  would  never  suit  us." 

Lord  Palmerston  then  showed  Guizot  his  plan  of  a  treaty  between  the  five 
powers  and  the  Ottoman  Porte.  It  consisted  of — First,  an  engagement  of  the  five 
powers  to  guarantee  the  Ottoman  empire  against  any  new  attack  from  the  Pacha  of 
Egypt,  and  any  invasion  beyond  the  Taurus.  Secondly,  the  arrangement,  in  that 
case,  of  the  mode  of  occupation  of  Constantinople  and  the  Sea  of  Marmora. 
Thirdly,  the  indication  of  the  means  to  be  employed  against  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  in 
case  lie  should  refuse  the  injunctions  of  the  sultan  and  the  five  powers. 

The  negotiations  were  protracted.  It  is  clear  France  had  a  little  scheme  of 
her  own  to  temporise  in  London,  in  order  to  act  at  Cairo  or  Constantinople.  M. 
Thiers  admits  as  much.  On  the  28th  of  April,  he  writes  to  M.  Guizot — "I  have 
recommended  our  agents  at  Constantinople  not  to  push  on  a  direct  negotiation 
between  the  sultan  and  the  pacha,  lest  England  should  accuse  us  of  playing  a 
double  game.  I  urge  MM.  de  Pontois  and  Cochelet  to  encourage  a  dis- 

position to  make  sacrifices.  I  convey  to  the  Porte  that  it  will  never  be  secured  in 
London  by  an  agreement  between  the  five  powers.  I  cause  the  pacha  to  be  told 
that  we  shall  not  risk  the  great  interests  of  France,  and  of  the  world,  to  gratify 
unreasonable  demands.  I  hold  the  cable  open  at  both  ends,  but  I  do  not  open  any 
negotiation,  to  avoid  all  reproaches  founded  on  duplicity."  Like  most,  artful  men, 
Thiers  was  too  clever  by  half,  and  precipitated  what  he  was  most  anxious  to  avoid 
— the  settlement,  in  London,  of  the  Eastern  question. 

On  the  20th  of  June,  a  telegraphic  despatch  reached  Paris,  forwarded  from 
Alexandria  on  the  16th.  It  ran  thus: — "On  learning  the  dismissal  of  the  Grand 
Vizier,  Khosrcn  Pacha,  Mehemet  AH  ordered  his  First  Secretaiy,  Sami  Bey,  to 
repair  to  Constantinople,  to  offer  the  sultan  the  homage  of  his  devotion,  and  to 
request  the  return  of  the  Turkish  fleet.  Mehemet  Ali  has  no  doubt  that  this 
spontaneous  measure  on  his  part  will  lead  to  a  direct  and  amicable  settlement  of 
the  Turco-Egyptian  question."  In  informing  M.  Guizot  of  this,  and  in  comment- 
ing on  it,  Thiers  adds — "  I  look  upon  the  new  state  of  things  as  a  powerful  argu- 
ment against  any  immediate  decision  in  London.  I  have  written  to  Alexandria 
and  to  Constantinople,  recommending  moderation  on  both  sides  ;  but  I  have  given 
advice  only,  and  have  been  careful  to  restrain  our  agents  from  any  participation  on 
their  own  responsibility,  and  as  a  French  undertaking,  in  a  treaty  having  for  its 
object  this  direct  arrangement.  Should  such  an  attempt  be  imputed  to  us,  you 
might  deny  it.  Young  Eugene  Perion  has  been  sent  to  Alexandria,  to  remonstrate 
most  urgently  with  the  pacha,  in  case  he  should  incline  to  pause,  and,  after  having 
offered  the  fleet,  to  retract  his  word,  and  become  unaccommodating  in  the  general 
conditions  of  the  treaty.  I  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  counsel  his  acceptance  of 
Egypt  hereditarily,  and  Syria  for  life" 

Guizot  was  surprised,  as  well  he  might  be.  The  bad  faith  of  France  was 
manifest.  He  writes — "  Lord  Palmerston,  and  the  three  other  plenipotentiaries, 
were  scarcely  more  surprised  at  it  than  I  was  myself.  They  see  in  it  nothing 
more — or,  at  least,  they  determine  that  they  have  a  right  to  see  in  it  nothing  more 
— than  an  act  long  concerted  between  the  pacha  and  France,  who,  at  Constantinople 
and  Alexandria,  had  laboured  to  procure  it." 

All  chance  of  action  in  concert  with  France  was  thus  at  an  end.  Guizot 
writes  to  Thiers — "  Lord  Palmerston  is  urgent.  The  powers,  he  says,  are  pledged 
in  honour  to  regulate,  by  .their  intervention,  and  in  the  most  favourable  manner 
for  the  Porte,  the  affairs  of  the  East.  They  have  promised  this  to  the  sultan ; 
they  have  promised  this  among  themselves.  The  step  taken  by  Mehemet  Ali 
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ought  not  to  turn  them  from  it.  It  is  an  act  of  little  significance,  in  reality,  which 
promises,  on  the  part  of  the  pacha,  no  important  concession ;  will  change  neither 
the  position  nor  the  policy  of  the  Porte ;  will  not  lead  to  the  pacification  hoped 
for ;  and  will  only  produce  the  effect,  if  not  carefully  watched,  of  trammelling  the 
negotiations  between  the  powers,  and  of  preventing  them  from  reaching  the  end 
proposed.  Meanwhile  the  opportunity  for  acting  is  favourable.  The  insurrection 
in  Syria,  against  Mehemet  Ali,  is  serious.  An  indifferent  spectator,  Lord  Francis 
Egerton,  who  has  very  recently  traversed  Syria,  while  returning  from  Jerusalem 
towards  Asia  Minor,  writes  that  the  insurgents  are  numerous  and  animated ;  that 
the  administration  of  Ibrahim  Pacha  is  violent,  oppressive,  and  detested.  Lord 
Palmerston  draws  much  advantage  from  this  intelligence.  He  urges,  at  the  same 
time,  the  views  of  France  for  aggrandisement  and  dominion  in  the  Mediterranean. 
The  support  given  by  France  to  the  Pacha  of  Egypt,  has,  according  to  him,  no 
other  motive.  He  speaks  of  Algeria,  and  of  the  extension  of  our  African  estab- 
lishment. Finally,  he  addresses  himself  to  the  national  susceptibility  and  jealousy, 
particularly  with  regard  to  the  Tories,  and  to  insure  some  degree  of  favour  with 
the  opposition." 

Such  were  the  Palmerston  ideas ;  and,  undoubtedly,  they  were  correct.  They 
appear  so  to  us,  even  though  sketched  by  an  opponent. 

Palmerston  triumphed,  as  active  and  laborious  men  always  do.  On  the  15th 
of  July,  the  four  powers  signed  a  treaty  for  the  settlement  of  the  Eastern  question, 
from  which  France  was  omitted. 

On  receiving  this  intelligence,  the  French  cabinet  felt  not  only  discontented 
and  vexed,  but  surprised  and  wounded. 

The  French  ambassador  expostulated;  Lord  Palmerston  defended.  "We 
parted,"  writes  the  former ;  "  I  with  cold  civility ;  Lord  Palmerston  with  a  degree 
of  politeness  almost  amounting  to  friendship." 

In  the  meanwhile  Guizot  remained  silent ;  and,  in  answer  to  inquiring- 
friends,  in  language  more  elegant  than  literally  correct,  replied — "  France  has  not 
changed  her  sentiments  or  intentions.  She  is  always  anxious  for  peace ;  ever  a 
stranger  to  ambitious  views." 

Events  finally  solved  the  difficult  situation — events,  however,  which  Lord 
Palmerston  had  foreseen,  and  on  which  he  relied. 

The  news  of  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  July  had  reached  Constantinople ; 
and  despite  some  dissensions  in  the  interior  of  the  divan,  and  some  objections  by 
his  mother,  the  Sultana  Valide,  the  sultan,  always  under  the  influence  of  Redschid 
Pacha,  hastened  to  accept  it,  and  forwarded  the  ratifications  to  London,  instructing 
Rifat  Bey  to  carry  to  Alexandria  the  successive  summonses,  which,  in  the  terms  of 
the  treaty,  the  Porte  was  to  address  to  the  pacha.  Rifat  Bey  arrived  at  Alexandria 
on  the  llth  of  August ;  but  found  no  Mehemet  Ali  there.  He  had  been  for  some 
days  on  a  tour  in  Lower  Egypt,  under  the  pretext  of  visiting  the  canals  of  the 
Nile ;  but,  in  reality,  to  gain  time,  and  prepare  his  means  of  defence.  Having 
returned  to  Alexandria  on  the  14th,  he  received  Rifat  Bey  on  the  16th;  and 
without  entering  into  discussion  with  him — scarcely  giving  him  time  to  speak — he 
rejected  the  first  summons  prescribed  by  the  treaty.  On  the  following  day  (the 
17th),  the  consuls  of  the  four  subscribing  powers  asked  an  audience,  and  remon- 
strated with  him  on  his  refusal.  He  repulsed  them  sharply ;  cut  short  Colonel 
Hodges,  the  English  consul ;  and  persevered  in  his  remonstrance ;  saying — "  I  shall 
only  yield  to  the  sabre  what  I  won  by  the  sabre." 

Nearly  at  the  same  moment  when  Rifat  Bey  arrived  at  Alexandria,  and  before 
he  was  admitted  to  an  audience  with  Mehemet  Ali,  Admiral  Napier,  with  four  line- 
of-battle  ships,  and  several  vessels  of  an  inferior  class  detached  from  the  squadron 
of  Admiral  Stopford,  appeared,  on  the  14th  of  August,  before  Beyrout;  summoned 
Soliman  Pacha  (a  Frenchman,  formerly  a  lieutenant  in  the  French  army ;  who 
commanded  there  for  Mehemet  Ali)  to  evacuate  the  town  and  Syria ;  issued  a  pro- 
clamation to  the  Syrians,  calling  upon  them  to  throw  off  the  Egyptian  yoke,  and  to 
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return  tinder  the  rule  of  the  sultan ;  declared  that,  in  case  of  refusal,  he  should 
adopt  the  most  decisive  measures  against  Beyrout  and  the  garrison ;  and  imme- 
diately seized  the  small  Egyptian  vessels  within  his  reach.  At  the  same  time, 
Admiral  Stopford  himself,  with  the  remainder  of  his  squadron,  arrived  in  the  road 
of  Alexandria,  and  took  up  his  station  there,  waiting  until  Mehemet  Ali  should 
reply  to  the  summons  of  the  sultan. 

The  diplomatic  discussions  on  this  new  aspect  of  affairs  were  being  continued, 
when  telegraphic  intelligence  readied  Paris  and  London,  that,  on  the  llth  of 
September,  the  English  squadron  had  first  summoned,  and  subsequently  bom- 
barded Beyrout,  which  place  surrendered  after  a  weak  resistance ;  that  Turkish 
troops  had  disembarked,  and  commenced  operations  in  Syria ;  and  that,  during- 
these  events,  the  sultan,  at  Constantinople,  immediately  upon  the  return  of  Rifat 
Bey  from  Alexandria,  and  despite  the  efforts  of  Count  Walewski  to  induce  him  to 
accept  the  propositions  of  the  pacha,  had,  after  two  solemn  convocations  of  the 
clivau,  pronounced,  on  the  14th  of  September,  the  forfeiture  of  Mehemet  Ali  as 
Pacha  of  Egypt,  and  appointed  Izret  Mehemet  as  his  successor. 

When  forwarding  this  intelligence  to  Guizot,  on  the  2nd  of  October,  M.  Thiers 
adds—"  You  can  readily  imagine  the  state  of  public  feeling  in  Paris.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  say  what  may  be  the  result,  or  what  the  government  may  determine.  I 
have  assembled  the  cabinet  this  morning,  and  shall  reassemble  it  again  this 
evening,  I  will  let  you  know  our  resolutions  as  soon  as  they  are  decided  on,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  communicate  them  to  you  for  our  conduct  in  London. 
Meanwhile  do  not  conceal  that  the'  position  is  extremely  menacing.  It  has  never 
been  so  much  so." 

In  vain  Lord  Palmerston  affirmed  that  Mehemet  Ali  would  be  suffered  to 
remain  Viceroy  of 'Egypt,  and  that  France  had  separated  herself  from  the  allies. 
France  was  angry,  and  eager  for  war. 

Under  the  pressure  of  public  irritation  and  alarm,  the  French  cabinet,  as 
Guizot  writes,  had  adopted,  and  was  every  day  adopting,  measures  as  serious  as  they 
could  have  resorted  to  had  the  perils  which  seemed  approaching  actually  displayed 
themselves.  Since  the  29th  of  July,  royal  ordinances  had  called  into  active 
service  all  the  young  levies  under  the  classes  of  1836  and  1839,  and  opened  the 
necessary  credits  for  augmenting  the  navy  by  ten  thousand  soldiers,  five  sail  of  the 
line,  thirteen  frigates,  and  nine  steamers.  Decrees  of  the  29th  of  September  pre- 
scribed the  formation  of  twelve  regiments  of  the  line,  ten  battalions  of  light 
infantry,  and  six  regiments  of  cavalry.  Decrees  of  the  5th  of  August  and  24th  of 
September  allotted  extraordinary  credits,  amounting  to  107,829  francs,  for  increas- 
ing the  materiel  of  the  army,  and  its  effective  strength  in  men  and  horses.  On  the 
13th  of  September,  the  Moniteur  announced  that  the  great  undertaking  of  the 
fortifications  of  Paris  was  determined,  and  that  the  works  would  commence  im- 
mediately. On  the  9th  of  October,  Thiers  wrote  to  Guizot — "  The  position  becom- 
ing more  serious  from  hour  to  hour,  the  armaments  must  be  accelerated  in  propor- 
tion. We  now  stand  at  489,000  men.  We  shall  ask  the  Chambers  for  150,000 
from  the  class  of  1841.  We  shall  ask  for  them  by  anticipation.  Our  roll  will 
then  amount  to  639,000  men ;  the  movable  battalions  of  the  national  guard  will 
be  organised  upon  paper ;  and  if  a  moment  arrives  when  the  heart  of  the  nation 
should  no  longer  restrain  itself  before  some  intolerable  act — before  one  of  the 
hundred  eventualities  of  the  question — we  shall  appeal  to  the  Chambers  and  the 
king,  and  both  will  decide." 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  folly,  one  sensible  step  was  taken  by  the  French 
government.  It  recalled  its  squadron  from  the  Levant,  being  unwilling  to  leave 
the  policy  and  future  of  France  at  the  mercy  of  an  accidental  collision  between  the 
French  and  English  fleets.  Guizot  says  this  act  "  was  warmly  attacked  by  the 
adversaries  of  the  cabinet ;  defended  with  some  embarrassment  by  its  friends ;  and 
left  on  the  public  mind  one  of  those  doubtful  and  gloomy  impressions,  which 
weaken  power,  even  when  in  the  right." 
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Franco,  in  her  haste  to  gratify  her  wounded  vanity,  had  made  great  blunders. 

"  We  had,"  confessed  Guizot,  "  attached  a  highly-exaggerated  importance  to 
this  affair.  We  had  regarded  the  interests  of  France  in  the  Mediterranean  as 
much  more  bound  up  than  they  really  were  with  the  fortunes  of  Mehemet  AH. 
And  at  the  same  time,  nevertheless,  we  had  not  concentrated  upon  Egypt,  and  its 
transformation  into  an  almost  independent  state,  our  entire  wishes  and  efforts.  We 
had,  on  the  one  hand,  given  Egypt  too  important  a  place  in  our  general  policy ; 
and,  on  the  other,  we  were  not  eager  to  seize  the  opportunity,  and  to  secure,  with 
the  consent  of  Europe,  the  consolidation,  under  our  influence,  of  this  new  dis- 
memberment of  the  Ottoman  empire.  In  supporting  all  the  pretensions  of 
Mehemet  AH  to  Syria,  we  had  yielded  too  much  to  his  ambition,  and  had  thought 
too  little  of  his  permanent  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  which  was  of 
far  superior  value  to  France.  In  rejecting  the  various  concessions  proposed  for  the 
pacha,  we  had  ourselves  aided  the  efforts  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas  to  embroil  us 
with  England,  and  isolate  us  in  Europe.  We  had  pursued  this  conduct  in  the 
double  conviction  that  Mehemet  AH  would  vigorously  defend  his  conquests ;  and 
that  to  wrest  them  from  him,  the  four  powers  united  in  the  treaty  of  July  15th, 
would  be  called  upon  for  great  efforts,  which  would  either  prove  futile,  or  compro- 
mise the  peace  of  Europe.  These  powers  had  scarcely  begun  to  act,  and  already 
events  falsified  our  estimate  of  forces  and  probabilities ;  already  it  was  seen  that 
Mehemet  AH  would  resist  feebly,  and  that  an  English  squadron  would  suffice  to 
subdue  him.  And,  for  a  secondary  question — for  a  client  so  little  able  to  support 
himself,  we  had  compromised  our  position  in  Europe;  we  had  separated  from 
England ;  we  had  disturbed  Austria  and  Prussia  in  their  peaceful  indifference ;  we 
had  yielded  up  these  three  powers  to  the  hostile  influence  of  Russia :  and  we  now 
found  ourselves  alone,  confronted  by  an  alliance  which  neither  was,  nor  desired  to 
become,  towards  us  an  aggressive  coalition ;  which  feared  for  itself  more  than  it 
thought  of  threatening  us,  but  which  awakened  in  our  minds  the  still  burning 
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reminiscences  of  our  struggles  against  the  great  European  combination,  and  excited, 
throughout  all  France,  a  fermentation  replete  with  anger  and  alarm. 

"  The  errors  which  had  brought  on  this  position  were  of  no  particular  section  or 
person.  They  were  public  national  errors,  universally  expanded  and  sustained  in 
the  Chambers  as  in  the  country — in  the  opposition  as  in  the  government — in  the 
bosom  of  the  most  divided  parties.  All  had  placed  the  Egyptian  question  higher  than 
the  interest  of  France  required;  all  had  rejected  the  settlements  proposed ;  all  had 
considered  Mehemet  AH  stronger,  and  the  enterprise  of  the  four  powers  more 
difficult  than  it  was  found  to  be.  The  hour  for  reckoning  up  mistakes  had  arrived, 
and  the  cabinet  presided  over  by  M.  Thiers  was  doomed  to  bear  its  weight." 

The  looked-for  crisis  soon  came.  An  attempt  made  on  the  king's  life 
frightened  the  friends  of  order  from  a  chance  of  war.  "  On  the  20th  of  October, 
the  cabinet  presented  to  the  king  the  draft  of  a  speech,'  by  which  it  proposed  to 
him  to  open  the  session.  The  language  was  dignified  and  moderate ;  but  it  was 
conceived  with  a  prospect  of  war,  and  to  prepare  the  country  for  it  by  demanding 
the  necessary  means.  The  king  refused  to  place  himself  in  the  direction,  and 
on  the  brink  of  this  future.  The  ministers  tendered  their  resignation ;  which  he 
accepted  without  mutual  acrimony." 

Surely  Mehemet  AH  was  not  worth  fighting  about.  "  His  government," 
writes  Alvanley  to  Mr.  Raikes,  "  is  the  most  tyrannical  and  oppressive  that  ever 
existed.  From  the  Second  Cataract  on  the  Nile,  to  the  frontiers  of  Syria,  the 
wretched  people  are  ground  to  the  earth.  You  never  see  in  a  village  a  young  man, 
all  having  been  swallowed  up  in  the  army.  You  never  go  among  them  but  you 
are  stunned  with  the  complaints,  and  shocked  with  the  misery  of  their  inhabitants. 
Their  universal  prayer  is,  that  some  Christian  power  would  take  possession  of  the 
country,  and  relieve  them  from  this  horrible  tyranny.  The  land  pays  80  per  cent, 
of  its  produce  to  the  pacha.  If  a  village  has  been  rated  at  200  male  inhabitants 
for  the  capitation,  and  only  forty  remain  in  consequence  of  the  others  having  been 
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carried  off  by  the  capitation,  the  forty  pay  the  same  taxes  as  the  200  would  have 
done ;  and  if,  after  selling  everything  they  possess,  and  in  some  cases  their  children, 
for  that  purpose,  their  means  and  power  quite  fail,  they  are  inevitably  put  to  the 
torture;  if  they  hide  themselves,  their  wives  are  submitted  to  it,  in  order  to  make 
them  discover  their  retreat.  In  addition  to  all  this,  they  are  bound  to  feed  all  the 
troops  when  on  march,  and  to  transport  the  stores,  baggage,  &c.,  and  the  effects  of 
the  public  servants,  at  any  time  of  the  year,  and  without  reward."  Such  was  the 
rule  of  the  protege  of  the  French  government. 

As  to  his  conquest  of  the  dwellers  on  the  Libanus,  the  same  authority  tells  us, 
Mehemet  Ali  began  by  exciting  quarrels  between  the  Christians  and  the  Druses : 
engaged  the  former  to  disarm  the  latter,  and  then  contrived,  by  degrees,  to  do  so 
to  themselves.  As  soon  as  he  had  done  thus,  he  forcibly  seized  10,000  Druses  as 
soldiers,  and  introduced  his  own  governors  and  taxation  throughout  the  whole  of 
the  mountains.  When  he  was  carrying  on  his  campaign  against  the  Turks  on  the 
frontier,  symptoms  of  insurrection  appeared  amongst  the  Druses,  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Damascus  and  the  Christians  were  armed.  At  the  same  time,  the  most 
solemn  promises  were  made  to  them  that  they  should  retain  their  arms,  and  the 
country  governed  according  to  its  ancient  laws.  The  symptoms  of  disorder  were, 
in  consequence,  repressed  ;  and  every  promise  made  them  was  broken.  At  this  the 
whole  mountain  rose  :  to  Christians  and  Druses  the  regenerating  sway  of  the  pacha 
was  intolerable. 

Lookers-on  were  indignant  at  the  behaviour  of  the  French  government.  "  I 
cannot,"  writes  Mr.  Eaikes,  "but  appreciate  the  dignified  conduct  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston  throughout  these  negotiations,  when  compared  with  the  petty  passions 
which  have  been  opposed  to  him  on  their  side." 

Again  he  writes — "  Every  act  which  emanates  from  the  men  of  July  is  devoid 
of  dignity  or  sincerity.  They  are  fawning  or  insolent,  false  or  irritating, 
according  to  the  deference  which  they  are  enabled  to  exact  from  other  nations ; 
but  never  calm." 

The  Duke  of  Wellington,  who  was  always  anxious  for  peace  with  France,  and, 
as  a  party  man,  had  no  great  love  for  Lord  Palmerston,  wrote  to  Mr.  Eaikes—-"  I 
can  understand  that  France  might  think  that  her  interests  and  wishes  were  not 
sufficiently  attended  to  in  the  first  negotiation,  and  in  that  subsequently  proposed ; 
but  I  confess  that  I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  cause  of  offence  in  any  of 
these  transactions." 

In  the  East,  the  question  went  on  settling  itself  in  its  own  rough  way.  On 
the  25th  of  November,  Commodore  Napier,  with  a  part  of  Admiral  Stopford's 
squadron,  suddenly  appeared  before  Alexandria,  and  addressed  the  following  letter 
to  Boghos  Bey,  Mehemet  Ali's  chief  adviser  : — "  The  pacha  knows,  certainly,  that  the 
European  powers  are  anxious  to  secure  to  him  the  hereditary  government  of 
Egypt.  Will  his  highness  permit  an  old  sailor  to  suggest  to  him  an  easy  method 
of  reconciliation  with  the  sultan  ?  Let  him  promptly  and  freely,  without  imposing 
any  conditions,  send  back  the  Ottoman  fleet,  and  withdraw  his  troops  from  Syria. 
The  miseries  of  war  will  then  cease ;  his  highness  will  find  ample  satisfaction,  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  in  cultivating  the  arts,  and  in,  probably,  laying  a  base  for 
the  re-establishment  of  the  throne  of  the  Ptolemies.  After  what  has  passed  in 
Syria,  his  highness  ought  readily  to  foresee  how  little  he  can  do  where  the  people 
are  dissatisfied  with  his  government.  Within  a  month,  6,000  Turks  and  a  handful 
of  sailors  have  taken  Beyrout  and  Saida  ;  beaten  the  Egyptians  in  three  actions  ; 
secured  10,000  prisoners  or  deserters ;  and  occasioned  the  forced  evacuation  of  the 
forts,  and  of  the  passes  of  the  Taurus  and  Libanus  ;  and  all  this  in  the  face  of  an 
army  of  30,000  men.  Three  weeks  after,  Acre,  the  key  of  Syria,  submitted  to  the 
allied  fleets.  Should  his  highness  resolve  to  continue  hostilities,  allow  me  to  ask  if 
he  feels  sure  of  retaining  Egypt  ?  I  am  a  great  admirer  of  his  highness,  and 
would  much  rather  be  his  friend  than  his  enemy.  I  take  the  liberty  of  represent- 
ing to  him  that,  if  he  refuses  to  reconcile  himself  with  the  sultan,  he  can  only  hope 
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to  preserve  Egypt  for  a  short  time.  A  general  discontent  prevails  here  amongst 
the  inhabitants  and  the  sailors ;  his  highness's  vice-admiral,  and  several  of  his 
officers,  have  already  abandoned  him,  and  are  on  board  my  fleet.  Let  his  highness 
reflect  on  the  danger  he  will  incur  if  his  soldiers  are  promised,  on  his  fall,  to  be 
delivered  from  his  service.  Who  can  say  that  Egypt  would  be  invulnerable? 
Alexandria  may  be  taken  as  Acre  was,  and  his  highness,  who  may  now  become  the 
founder  of  a  dynasty,  would  be  reduced  to  the  rank  of  an  ordinary  pacha."  Ulti- 
mately, in  accordance  with  this  epistle,  a  convention  was  agreed  to  by  Mehemet 
AH  and  Commodore  Napier,  which  ultimately  was  accepted  by  the  Porte  and  the 
European  powers,  who  were  getting  anxious  to  have  done  with  the  matter.  The 
Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin,  anxious  for  the  peace  of  the  continent,  thought  only 
of  closing,  well  or  ill,  the  Egyptian  affair,  and  of  concluding  the  "precious  engage- 
ments" (as  Guizot  terms  them),  which,  by  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  they  had 
been  led  to  contract.  The  Emperor  Nicholas  found  that  he  had  done  enough  in 
abandoning  his  pretensions  of  exclusive  preponderance  at  Constantinople,  and,  by 
allowing  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  to  fall  to  the  ground,  to  break  up  the  close 
friendship  between  England  and  France.  He  had  no  desire  to  go  further,  or  to 
reanimate,  at  the  expense  of  his  own  policy  in  the  East,  the  influence  of  France, 
once  more  added  to  European  concert.  Lord  Palmerston  wished  to  resume  some 
amicable  intercourse  with  France,  always  provided  that  this  reconciliation  in  no 
way  reduced  the  complaisance  lately  testified  by  Eussia  towards  England,  and  the 
sacrifices  she  had  made.  Before  this  recrudescence  of  personal  interests  and 
passions  amongst  the  different  powers,  the  general  interest  of  Europe  turned  pale ; 
the  great  questions  of  European  futures  retired.  Neither  the  real  independence  of 
the  Turks,  nor  the  fate  of  the  Christians  in  the  East,  nor  the  security  and  facility 
of  commercial  relations  between  Europe  and  Asia,  stood  forward  as  objects  of  serious 
solicitude.  Elevated  and  far-seeing  policy  no  longer  held  its  peace.  There  was  no 
eagerness  but  to  be  delivered  from  recent  embarrassment,  without  being  com- 
promised in  any  new  design.  After  incredible  delays,  the  convention  of  the  13th 
of  July,  1841,  to  which  France  was  a  party,  was  agreed  to. 
European  peace  was  maintained. 

The  French  government  established  itself  in  the  isolation  made  for  it  by  an 
insufficient  estimate  of  its  presence  and  opinion.  "  Europe,"  says  Guizot,  "felt  the 
weight  of  the  void  which  absent  France  left  in  its  councils,  and  evinced  an  anxiety 
for  her  recall.  France  declined  returning  until  Europe  advanced  to  invite  her,  after 
compelling  the  Porte  to  the  concessions  demanded  by  the  pacha." 

Mehemet  Ali,  driven  from  Syria,  and  threatened  in  Egypt  itself,  was  hereditarily 
•established  there. 

The  Porte  was  withdrawn  from  the  exclusive  protectorate  of  Eussia,  and  placed 
within  the  sphere  of  general  interests  and  common  deliberations  of  Europe. 

By  these  results,  the  check  France  had  received — the  fruit  of  her  own  error  in 
the  question — was  limited  and  stayed.  She  resumed  her  position  in  Europe ; 
and  (forgetful  of  Sir  C.  Napier),  Guizot  writes,  "secured  that  of  her  client  in 
Egypt.  This  was  all  the  success  that  the  situation  bequeathed  to  me  in  1840. 
Admitted,  I  did  not  conceal  from  myself  that  it  was  inadequate  to  satisfy  the 
national  sentiment,  carried  away  beyond  truth  and  sound  judgment."  Guizot  had 
become  aware  of  the  failing  of  his  countrymen.  "  We  love,"  he  writes,  "  appear- 
ance almost  more  than  reality.  We  intoxicate  ourselves  with  our  desires,  as  if  they 
were  ahyays  our  right,  and  in  our  power." 

Our  next  extract  from  the  duke's  correspondence  is  worth  recording,  as  a  sen- 
sible summary  of  the  whole  affair.  He  writes,  December  23rd,  1840 — "  I  believe 
I  know  as  much  of  the  Eastern  question  as  any  one  individual  not  concerned  in" 
the  negotiation  of  it.  There  have  been  many  mistakes  and  much  mismanagement 
on  both  sides.  The  original  error  was  to  suppose  that  England  and  France,  both 
maritime,  both  commercial,  both  manufacturing,  both  having  capital,  both  having, 
and  still  seeking  colonial  dependencies,  could  be  what  is  termed  intimate  allies. 
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The  intimacy  must  always  have  been  the  same  as  that  between  the  cat  and  the 
mouse;  each  watching  every  step  of  the  other,  and  each  complaining  of  every" 
advantage  enjoyed,  and,  most  particularly,  of  every  one  taken  by  the  other. 

"  The  truth  of  the  Eastern  question  is,  that  both  nations  were  interested  in 
the  settlement  of  it  very  much  upon  the  plan  stipulated  in  the  treaty  of  July, 
1840.  I  am  certain  of  one  thing — the  Eastern  question  never  could  have  been 
settled  till  Mehemet  Ali  should  be  turned  out  of  Syria.  But  both  parties — that  is 
to  say,  each  of  the  nations — looked  to  the  acquirement  of  some  advantage  in  the 
negotiation  and  settlement  of  the  question.  England  has  been  the  successful 
party.  This  is  the  result  of  which  France  has  to  complain ;  all  the  rest  is  matter 
of  form,  of  which  the  legislature  and  people  of  both  countries  have  a  right,  an 
equal  right,  to  complain." 

And  what  was  the  result  ?  Was  it  worth  fighting  about  ?  We  can  scarce 
think  it  was. 

It  is  true  we  had  battered  St.  Jean  d'Acre  to  powder,  and  crippled  and 
humbled  the  old  pacha.  It  is  true,  as  we  have  seen  it  stated,  that  the  fall  of  Acre 
had  astonished  the  Arabs,  and  that,  in  their  tents,  the  names  of  England  and  Pal- 
merston  were  mentioned  with  reverence. 

And,  on  the  other  hand,  what  did  she  lose  ? 
Let  an  observer  reply. 

"  She  has  forfeited,"  writes  Mr.  Eaikes,  "  the  friendship  of  civilisation,  in 
order  to  shake  hands  with  barbarism.  She  has  strangled  in  the  bud  a  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Franco,  which  might  greatly  have  benefited  her  trade;  and  has 
ratified  another  with  Eussia,  which  will  exclude  her  for  ever  from  the  Black  Sea. 
She  has  diminished  her  moral  influence  over  a  neighbour  who  recognised,  with 
admiration,  the  superior  progress  made  by  her  in  science  and  liberal  institutions, 
becoming  the  willing  tool  of  a  distant  encroaching  power,  to  whom  her  known 
superiority  is  gall  and  wormwood,  and  who  .will  never  forget  the  Belgian  question, 
the  Spanish  question,  the  Quadruple  question,  and  all  the  revolutionary  quirks  and 
quibbles  for  which  her  objects  once  answered.  We  shall  see  whether  the  Eussian 
ivy  does  not  attempt  to  check  the  British  oak." 

Two  questions  may  be  asked.  Why  should  Lord  Palmerston  have  interfered 
in  the  East  at  all  ?  A  sufficient  reply  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that,  at  that  time, 
the  public  believed  that  England  was  bound  to  interfere  in  any  event  in  any  part 
of  the  world.  People  did  not  then  believe  that  the  dead  should  bury  their  dead. 
Diplomatically,  England  was  bound  to  interfere. 

But  if  England  was  bound  to  interfere,  why  not  take  care  to  have  France  on 
her  side  ? 

The  reply  to  this  may  be  found  in  the  following  letter  of  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, January  1st,  1841: — "It  is  very  true  that  England  and  France  might 
alone  have  settled  the  question  of  the  Levant,  but  not  permanently,  without  an 
understanding  with  Eussia.  But,  unfortunately,  France  never  enters  into  the  dis- 
cussion of  any  question  of  general  interest  without  a  bias  upon  some  national 
interest  unconnected  with  the  object  in  view,  and,  above  all,  with  the  legitimate 
and  ancient  interests  of  England.  France  could  not,  and  would  not,  settle  the 
Levant  question  without  looking  to  her  objects  in  Egypt,  Candia,  &c.  England 
has  nothing,  nor  a  desire  to  have  anything,  to  say  to  either ;  but  she  cannot  have 
these  possessions  fall  into  the  hands  of  a  rival  power,  consistently  with  her  interests 
in  Asia.  You  are  mistaken  respecting  the  Eussian  desire  to  maintain  the  treaty 
of  Unkiar-Skelessi :  that  arrangement  was  very  inconvenient  to  Eussia,  because  she 
never  could  be  on  terms  with  either  of  the  maritime  powers,  particularly  not  with 
England,  so  long  as  that  treaty  should  subsist.  But  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
Eussia  to  settle  the  affairs  of  the  Black  Sea  at  the  same  time  with  the  general 
affairs  of  the  Levant.  It  was  therefore  that  I  say  it  was  necessary  to  reckon  with 
Eussia  in  the  Levant  affair.  Indeed,  the  maritime  powers  could  not  consider  the 
Levant  affair  settled  so  long  as  the  treaty  of  Unkiar-Skelessi  existed." 
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Isolation  is  impossible.  It  does  not  answer  for  communities  or  individuals. 
As  England  could  not  act  with  France,  she  had  to  act  with  the  other  powers. 
This  led  to  a  new  phase.  An  effort  had  to  be  made  to  soothe  the  vanity  of  France 
— always,  in  Europe,  the  dog  in  the  manger.  How  long,  and  trifling,  and  tedious 
were  the  negotiations,  in  consequence,  we  have  seen. 

Another  topic,  also,  at  this  time,  came  to  be  very  troublesome.  England  had 
prided  herself  upon  putting  down  the  slave-trade ;  had  endeavoured  to  get  all  the 
civilised  world  to  side  with  her  in  the  attempt.  Here,  again,  France  was  the  diffi- 
culty. Guizot  writes : — 

"On  the  day  of  signing  the  convention  of  July,  1841,  the  signatures  were 
scarcely  affixed,  when  Lord  Palmerston  again  spoke  to  M.  de  Bourqueney  of  the 
treaty  prepared  three  years  before,  between  the  five  great  powers,  to  secure  the 
more  effectual  repression  of  the  slave-trade,  and  which  had  remained  in  abeyance 
since  1840.  On  the  20th  of  July,  I  replied  to  M.  de  Bourqueney — '  I  wish  to  tell 
you  on  this  subject  my  real  feeling  and  intention.  For  nine  months  I  have  care- 
fully avoided,  with  Lord  Palmerston,  all  petty  debates.  There  have  been  no  com- 
plaints, no  recriminations,  no  trivial  jealousies.  In  no  instance  have  I  exhibited 
temper  or  ill-will ;  I  have  transacted  business  simply,  tranquilly,  without  yielding 
anything  substantial,  but  keeping  to  main  points,  and  throwing  aside  incidents  and 
impediments.  The  political  position  required  this.  My  opinion  of  Lord  Pal- 
merston justified  it.  I  think  highly  of  his  understanding ;  I  have  confidence  in 
his  word.  His  manner  of  treating,  though  a  little  narrow  and  perverse,  suits  me. 
He  is  clear,  prompt,  firm.  I  neither  believe  in  his  hatred  to  France  or  to  the 
king ;  nor  in  his  imputed  perfidies.  And,  as  to  difficulties,  I  may  say  of  the  mis- 
understandings occasioned  by  his  passionate  love  of  argument,  his  disposition  to 
shut  himself  up  in  his  own  constructions,  and  to  push  them  to  extremities  without 
seeing  anything  above,  beyond,  or  on  either  side,  I  am  neither  offended  by,  nor 
do  I  complain  of  them.  This  is  the  natural  construction  of  his  mind :  we  must 
accept  it,  and  with  a  good  face,  when  we  treat  with  him.' "  Guizot,  then  Foreign 
Minister,  concludes  with  certain  grievances,  of  which  he  complains,  and  which 
render  it  advisable  to  be  merely  civil  to  his  lordship.  They  were  three ;  the  chief 
being  his  lordship's  speech  at  Tiverton,  published  in  the  Morning  Chronicle,  30th 
June,  1841.  His  lordship  said — "We  brought  within  British  influence,  in  our 
campaign,  a  vast  extent  of  country,  larger  than  France,  almost  as  big  as  half 
Europe  ;  and  the  way  in  which  this  was  done,  and  the  results  which  have  followed, 
are  well  deserving  of  the  attention  of  the  people  of  England.  There  is  a  contrast, 
of  which  we  have  reason  to  be  proud,  between  the  progress  of  our  arms  in  the  East, 
and  the  operations  which  a  neighbouring  power,  France,  is  now  carrying  on  in 
Africa.  The  progress  of  the  British  arms  in  Asia  has  been  marked  by  a  scrupulous 
reference  to  justice,  an  inviolable  respect  for  property,  and  abstinence  from  any- 
thing which  could  tend  to  wound  the  feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  people;  and 
the  result  is  this — that  I  saw,  not  many  weeks  ago,  a  distinguished  military  officer 
who  had  just  returned  from  the  centre  of  Affghanistan,  from  a  place  called  Can- 
dahar,  which  many  of  you,  perhaps,  never  heard  of ;  and  he  told  me,  that  he, 
accompanied  by  half-a-dozen  attendants,  but  without  any  military  escort,  had 
ridden  on  horseback  many  hundreds  of  miles,  through  a  country  inhabited  by  wild 
and  semi-barbarous  tribes,  who,  but  two  years  ago,  were  arrayed  in  fierce  hostility 
against  the  approach  of  the  British  arms ;  but  that  he  had  ridden  through  them 
aU  with  as  much  safety  as  he  could  have  ridden  from  Tiverton  to  John  6'Groat's 
house ;  his  name,  as  a  British  officer,  being  a  passport  through  them  all,  because 
the  English  had  respected  their  rights,  and  afforded  them  protection,  and  treated 
them  with  justice.  Hence  was  it  that  an  unarmed  Englishman  was  safe  in  the 
inidst  of  their  wilds.  The  different  system  pursued  in  Africa,  by  the  French,  had 
been  productive  of  very  different  results.  There  the  French  army,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  is  tarnished  by  the  character  of  their  operations.  They  sally  forth,  unawares, 
on  the  villages  of  the  country;  they  put  to  death  every  man  who  cannot  escape  by 
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flight;  and  they  carry  off  into  captivity  the  women  and  children.  They  carry 
away  every  head  of  cattle,  every  sheep,  and  every  horse ;  and  they  burn  what  they 
cannot  carry  off.  The  crop  on  the  ground,  and  the  corn  in  the  granaries,  are  con- 
sumed by  the  fire  of  the  invaders.  What  is  the  consequence  ?  While,  in  India, 
oiir  officers  ride  about  unarmed  and  alone,  there  is  not  a  Frenchman  in  Africa  who 
shows  his  face  above  a  given  spot,  from  the  sentry  at  his  post,  who  does  not  fall  a 
victim  to  the  wild  and  justifiable  retaliation  of  the  Arabs.  They  professed  to 
colonise  Algeria,  but  they  are  only  encamped  in  military  posts ;  and  while  we,  in 
India,  have  the  feelings  of  the  people  with  us,  in  Africa  every  native  is  opposed  to 
the  French,  and  every  heart  burns  with  the  desire  of  vengeance.  I  mention  these 
things,  because  it  is  right  that  you  should  know  them ;  they  are  an  additional 
proof  that,  even  in  this  world,  Providence  has  decreed  that  injustice  and  violence 
shall  meet  with  their  appropriate  punishment,  and  that  justice  and  mercy  shall  also 
meet  with  their  reward." 

This  speech  left  a  sore ;  and,  at  length,  when  Lord  Palmerston  became  press- 
ing for  France  to  sign  the  convention  agreed  on,  Guizot  wrote  to  M.  de 
Bourqueney — "  I  told  Mr.  Bulwer,  candidly,  that  the  immediate  signature  of  the 
convention  would  not  be  thoroughly  understood  or  well  received  here  by  everybody  : 
that  the  Minister  of  Marine  had  objections  to  this  extension  of  the  right  of  search : 
that  our  public,  on  this  point,  entertained  prejudices  and  jealousies  :  that  the 
papers  would  cry  out :  that,  as  regarded  myself,  there  was  an  obstacle  to  surmount — 
an  incidental  misunderstanding  to  arrange ;  and  that,  to  speak  plainly,  Lord 
Palmerston,  on  the  2nd  of  November  last,  had  not  been  so  courteous  to  me,  and' 
recently,  at  Tiverton,  so  complimentary  to  my  country,  that  I  should  embarrass 
myself  in  Paris  to  procure  for  him  a  triumph  in  London." 

Lord  Palmerston  explained :  but  a  new  element  entered  into  the  calculations. 
The  Whigs  were  about  to  retire,  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  his  party  to  come  into 
office ;  and  Guizot  considered  it  would  be  better  to  signalise  their  advent  to 
power  by  the  concession. 

In  London,  on  the  19th  of  August,  Baron  de  Bourqueney  handed  to  Lord 
Palmerston  the  French  refusal  to  sign,  without  delay,  the  new  treaty.  After  assum- 
ing for  a  moment,  and  for  the  sake  of  decorum,  the  air  of  discussing  the  apparent 
motives  of  this  refusal.  Lord  Palmerston  said — "  M.  Guizot  does  not  like  the  slave- 
trade  more  than  I  do  myself.  I  know  his  principles  :  they  are  mine  also.  It  must 
be  painful  to  him  to  retard  the  conclusion  of  an  act  more  effectually  suppressive 
than  any  we  have  yet  adopted.  As  to  myself,  it  would  certainly  have  been 
personally  gratifying  to  me  to  crown,  by  the  signature  of  a  general  treaty,  ten  years 
of  labour  and  devotion  to  so  good  a  cause ;  but  I  have  only  to  produce  the  docu- 
ments, and  lay  the  diplomatic  notes  on  the  table  of  the  House,  to  prove  to  the 
whole  world  that,  in  all  that  depends  on  myself,  I  have  brought  the  work  as  near 
as  possible  to  its  execution.  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with,  and  no  one 
else  will  have  reason  to  reproach  me."  And  thus,  in  this  miserably  small  way, 
Guizot  had  his  revenge. 

The  Conservative  ministry  got  on  better  with  Guizot — a  Conservative  himself. 
"  Whatever,"  he  writes  "  might  be  the  difference  of  origin  and  position  between  the 
two  cabinets,  we  held  strongly  similar  ideas  on  the  duties  and  conditions  of  govern- 
ment in  the  present  state  of  European  society ;  and,  starting  from  separate  points, 
we  marched  towards  the  same  goal  by  following  similar  tendencies."  Guizot  wished 
to  be  on  good  terms  with  them ;  and,  towards  the  end  of  November,  M.  de  Sainte 
Aulaire  received  his  powers  to  sign  the  convention,  intended  to  render  the  sup- 
pression of  negro  traffic  more  general  and  effective.  This  was  not  easy  to  effect,  as 
Guizot  candidly  admits,  in  consequence  of  French  susceptibilities. 

The  negotiations  of   1831  and  1833,  with  this  object,  between  France  and 

England,  had  excited   no  remark.     The  French  opposition  equally  accepted  them 

readily  at  that  period,  as  necessary  to  the  triumph  of  the  Liberal  cause  throughout 

the  world.     They  had  been  in  course  of  execution  for  ten  years ;  during  which. 
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time  the  reciprocal  right  of  search  they  established  had  not  given  rise  to  numerous 
or  serious  complaints.  Guizot  apprehended  a  difficulty  with  regard  to  the  ratifi- 
cations when  the  Chambers  met.  "  Though  Lord  Palmerston,"  he  wrote  to  Count 
de  Sainte  Aulaire,  "  has  fallen,  matters  are  not  yet,  between  the  two  countries,  as 
easy  and  gracious  as  during  the  time  of  our  intimacy."  The  difficulty  proved  'to 
be  greater  than  was  anticipated.  The  discussion  in  the  French  Chambers  was 
unusually  trying.  Guizot  defended  the  government,  but  only  to  a  certain  extent : 
and  an  amendment,  moved  by  M.  Jacques  Lefebvre,  about  preserving  from 
encroachment  "  the  interests  of  our  commerce,  and  the  independence  of  our  flag," 
was  carried  almost  unanimously.  It  was  evident  that  the  general  feeling  for  the 
suppression  of  the  slave-trade  no  longer  retained  the  intensity  which,  in  1831 
and  1833,  had  led  to  the  existing  admitted  objections.  National  jealousy  was, 
unfortunately,  stronger  in  France  than  the  triumph  of  justice  and  humanity. 

In  this  transaction  the  blame  rests  with  France.  Guizot  shows  the  ground- 
lessness of  French  clamour.  Had  England  exceeded  the  limits  fixed  by  Article  3 
of  the  convention  of  1831,  which  prescribed  that,  in  all  cases,  the  cruisers  of  the 
two  nations  should  not  more  than  double  those  of  the  other  ?  Had  the  number 
of  vessels  been  so  numerous  that  commerce  had  materially  suffered  in  consequence  ? 
Had  the  outcries  against  the  excess  of  the  right  of  search  been  multiplied  to 
any  extent  ?  "I  ordered,"  Guizot  writes,  "  investigations  on  this  subject,  which  pro- 
duced the  following  results : — The  number  of  English  cruisers  commissioned  to 
exercise  the  right  of  search,  between  1833  and  1842,  had  not  exceeded  152  :  that 
of  the  French  amounted  to  120.  On  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  the  theatre  of 
the  most  active  surveillance  and  traffic,  the  French  cruisers  had  searched,  in  1837, 
seven  vessels,  of  which  two  were  French,  and  five  English  :  in  1833,  five:  in  1835, 
two  :  in  1838,  twenty-four,  eight  of  which  were  English.  The  reports  of  the  years 
1834,  1836,  1837,  1839,  and  1840,  gave  no  specifications  of  the  number  of  searches 
within  the  French  stations.  As  to  the  English  cruisers,  the  years  1838  and  1839 
were  the  only  periods  respecting  which  anything  like  correct  details  could  be  col- 
lected. In  1838,  on  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  five  French  ships  had  been  visited 
by  the  English  cruisers,  while  eight  English  had  been  visited  by  the  French  ; 
and,  in  1839,  the  English  cruisers  had  searched  eleven  French  vessels.  Finally,  as 
regarded  the  complaints  of  French  commerce,  excited  by  abuses  of  the  right  of  search, 
an  inspection  of  the  archives  of  the  ministeries  of  foreign  affairs  and  of  the 
marine,  during  the  course  of  these  eleven  years,  detected  only  seventeen  cases,  five 
or  six  of  which  had  obtained  satisfaction ;  the  others  having  been  rejected  as 
without  foundation,  or  abandoned  by  the  claimants  themselves.  These  were, 
undoubtedly,  facts  to  be  regretted ;  but  neither  their  number  nor  their  importance 
served  to  explain  such  a  clamorous  outcry,  or  to  justify  the  change  of  conduct 
required  from  the  king's  government." 

The  diplomatic  embarrassment  was  adjourned.  Lord  Aberdeen  felt  the 
difficulties  of  Guizot's  position,  and  acted  accordingly.  Meanwhile  the  parlia- 
mentary embarrassments  of  the  latter  went  on  increasing.  The  treaty  was  the 
favourite  ground  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  opposition.  The  general  election, 
which  took  place  in  July,  1842,  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  revealed  a  similar 
disposition  in  the  public.  It  was  clear  to  us  that  the  new  Chamber  would  be  as 
strongly  decided  against  the  right  of  search,  as  that  which  had  just  terminated. 

France  evaded  the  difficulty  by  refusing  to  ratify  the  treaty,  after  all.  The 
correspondence  on  this  head  is  minute  and  exhausting ;  but  it  cannot  be  better 
summed  up  than  in  the  words  of  the  late  Lord  Aberdeen,  who,  on  returning  a 
letter  to  the  French  ambassador,  said — "M.  Guizot's  letters  are  all  perfectly 
beautiful ;  but,  on  reading  them,  one  would  readily  believe  that  he  is  entirely  right, 
and  we  wrong— that  we  have  ever  to  praise  his  proceedings,  and  he  to  condemn 
ours  :  finally,  that  in  all  things  it  is  he,  and  not  us,  who  is  the  aggrieved  party." 

The  knot,  as  Guizot  says,  was  untied.  France  had  receded ;  and  the  humane 
efforts  of  Lord  Palmerston,  as  regards  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade,  were 
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frustrated.  Earl  Aberdeen  had  given  way,  and  the  treaty  of  the  20th  of  December, 
1841,  as  regarded  France,  was  annulled;  and,  as  Guizot  joyously  writes,  "without 
any  recrimination  from  the  other  powers,  between  whom  it  continued  in  vigour, 
and  without  producing  the  slightest  change  in  the  friendly  relations  between. 
France  and  England." 

Even  this  concession  was  not  sufficient.  In  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  (1843), 
a  direct  attack  was  made  upon  the  treaties  of  1831  and  1833.  In  the  reply  to 
the  speech  from  the  throne,  the  following  paragraph  was  inserted : — "  Uniting  in 
a  feeling  of  humanity,  the  powers  apply  themselves  to  the  suppression  of  the 
infamous  traffic  in  negroes.  We  have  seen  with  satisfaction,  that,  while  lending  to 
this  just  enterprise  the  concurrence  of  France,  your  majesty's  government  has  not 
given  its  consent  to  the  extension  of  the  existing  conventions.  For  the  strict  and 
loyal  execution  of  these  conventions,  without  infringement,  we  rely  on  the  vigilance 
and  firmness  of  your  government.  But  impressed  by  the  objections  which  ex- 
perience reveals,  and  also  in  the  interest  of  the  good  intelligence  so  essential  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  common  work,  we  call  with  our  most  ardent  wishes  for 
the  moment  when  our  commerce  shall  be  replaced  under  the  superintendence  of 
our  own  flag." 

The  question  was  still  further  delayed.  Guizot  frankly  admitted,  that  if 
settled  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the  English  cabinet  and  the  other  European 
powers,  peace  between  the  two  countries  would  be  impossible.  "  Lord  Aberdeen 
accepted  fully  the  question  thus  stated,  and  laid  it  before  his  colleagues  in  the 
same  form,  with  reserve,  however,  and  subordinating  the  issue  of  the  negotiation 
to  the  practical  value  of  the  new  methods  we  should  propose.  It  was  his 
nature  always  to  appear  less  decided  than  he  really  was ;  and  to  wait  patiently 
until  time  and  reflection  should  bring  round  wavering  and  refractory  spirits  to 
his  opinion.  Sir  Eobert  Peel  entered  into  no  explanation  with  me  on  the  question 
itself.  He  was  evidently  perplexed  and  moved  by  the  opposition  which  the 
abandonment  of  this  right  would  encounter  in  parliament,  and  bv  the  impression 
it  would  convey  to  the  public." 

It  was  not  till  1845  that  the  question  was  settled,  after  a  commission  of 
inquiry,  consisting  of  the  Duke  de  Broglie  and  Dr.  Lushington,  had  long  been 
taking  evidence  on  the  subject. 

With  regard  to  the  conventions  of  1831  and  1833,  it  was  stipulated  that  they 
should  be  suspended  for  ten  years,  the  time  assigned  to  the  duration  of  the  new 
treaty;  and  that,  at  the  end  of  that  period,  they  should  be  looked  upon  as 
definitely  abrogated,  unless  by  common  accord  they  were  restored  to  vigour.  On 
the  right  of  verifying  the  nationality  of  vessels,  no  general'and  absolute  maxim 
was  established;  but  it  was  agreed,  "  that  instructions,  founded  on  the  principles  of 
the  right  of  nations,  and  the  habitual  practice  of  maritime  countries,  should  bo 
addressed  to  the  commandants  of  the  French  and  English  squadrons  and  stations 
on  the  coast  of  Africa  :  and  that  the  two  governments  should  communicate  to  each 
other  their  respective  instructions,  the  text  of  which  would  be  annexed  to  the  new 
convention."  Thus  drawn  up,  the  treaty  was  signed  on  the  29th  of  May,  1845, 
and  the  right  of  search  abolished. 

And  thus  was  Lord  Palraerston's  darling  scheme  annulled.  Yet,  in  the 
chapter  in  which  it  was  recorded,  Guizot  writes — "The  conventions  of  1831  and 
1833,  in  virtue  of  which  it  was  exercised,  had  been  as  loyally  executed  as  con- 
ceived. Their  effect  had  not  exceeded  their  object.  They  had  only  acted,  in 
reality,  against  the  trade ;  and  had  they  been  accepted  and  practised  by  all  the 
maritime  powers,  they  would  probably  have  furnished  the  surest  method  of  re- 
pressing that  detestable  traffic.  But  after  the  treaty  of  the  15th  of  July,  1840, 
and  the  check  of  France  in  the  Egyptian  question,  these  conventions,  and  that 
•  of  the  20th  of  December,  1841,  which  merely  formed  their  supplement,  became 
suddenly,  in  France,  a  subject  of  alarm  and  national  auger." 

We  now  take  leave  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  in  pursuit  of  which  we  have  had 
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to  outrun  our  narrative.     We  must  retrace  our  steps.     Of  the  Peel  ministry,  and 
of  the  Aberdeen  foreign  policy,  we  shall  have  much  to  say  in  their  proper  places. 


CHAPTER     XXXVIIL 

A  COURT   INTERLUDE  ;   AND   THE   POST-OFFICE. 

IK  1839,  the  Whigs  were  getting  unpopular.  A  little  life  had  been  infused  into 
them  by  the  accession  of  the  young  queen ;  but  the  time  was  fast  approaching 
when  they  were  to  give  place  to  the  Liberal  Conservatism,  which  appears  to  be  the 
delight  and  refuge  of  the  practical  politicans  of  England. 

The  third  session  of  her  majesty's  first  parliament  was  opened,  with  the 
customary  ceremonies,  on  the  5th  of  February,  when  the  queen  delivered  a  speech 
that  announced  the  completion  of  commercial  treaties  with  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
and  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  ;  and  that  England,  iu  conjunction  with  Austria,  France, 
Prussia,  and  Russia,  had  entered  into  negotiations  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of 
the  final  differences  between  Holland  and  Belgium,  who  were  reported  as  being- 
favourable  to  the  proposals  of  the  allies.  No  such  statement  was  made  as  regarded 
Spain,  where  the  civil  war  raged  with  little  sensible  mitigation.  Respecting  Persia, 
it  was  intimated  that,  though  our  ministry  had  retired  from  the  country,  there  was 
a  prospect  of  our  difficulties  with  the  shah  being  amicably  adjusted ;  and  the  Houses 
were  assured  that  preparations  were  being  made  in  India  to  place  our  possessions 
there  in  a  position  to  resist  aggression  from  any  quarter.  It  was  stated  that  the 
reform-  and  amendment  of  the  municipal  corporation  of  Ireland  were  essential  H 
the  interest  of  the  queen's  dominions,  and  that  there  was  an  urgent  necessity  that 
parliament  should  complete  the  measures  recommended  by  the  ecclesiastical  com- 
missioners, for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  established  church. 
A  similar  hint  was  given  in  behalf  of  law  reform.  The  gentlemen  of  the  House 
of  Commons  were  then  addressed  on  the  subject  of  the  annual  estimates.  Assurances 
of  economy  were  given.  The  West  India  Emancipation  Act  was  said  to  work 
satisfactorily.  A  reference  was  made  to  the  lawless  proceedings  of  Canadian 
sympathisers  on  the  American  frontier.  The  speech  ended  with  the  following 
reference  to  the  chartist  agitation : — "  I  have  observed,  with  pain,  the  persevering 
efforts  which  have  been  made,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  to  excite  my  subjects 
to  disobedience  and  resistance  to  the  law,  and  to  recommend  dangerous  and  illegal 
practices.  In  the  counteraction  of  all  such  designs  I  depend  upon  the  efficacy  of 
the  law,  which  it  will  be  my  duty  to  enforce  upon  the  good  sense  and  right  dis- 
position of  my  people ;  upon  their  attachments  to  the  principles  of  justice,  and  their 
abhorrence  of  violence  and  disorder." 

In  the  Lords  the  address  passed  without  a  division.  In  the  Commons,  as 
might  have  been  anticipated,  it  was  not  suffered  to  go  off  so  quietly.  Mr.  Thomas 
Buncombe  moved  an  amendment,  the  purport  of  which  was  to  acquaint  her 
majesty  that  the  Reform  Bill  had  totally  disappointed  the  expectations  of  the 
people,  and  to  pledge  the  House  to  take  into  early  consideration  its  numerous 
defects.  He  ventured  to  state  that  parliament  represented  the  aristocracy  alone  ; 
and  that  though  the  middle  classes  made  no  grievance  of  their  exclusion,  the  lower 
link  in  the  social  chain  was  very  differently  disposed.  He  further  announced  that 
the  working-men  in  the  kingdom  had  absolutely  appointed  delegates  to  manage 
their  claims  ;  and  that  such  officials  were  not  only  then  in  London,  but  had,  in  full 
assembly,  passed  a  resolution  that  the  House  of  Commons  was  not  worthy  of  being 
petitioned.  Mr.  Buncombe's  amendment  was  rejected  by  426  to  86. 

Various  attempts  at  legislation  were  carried  by  the  Whig  ministers — none  of 
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them  calling  for  specific  notice  here ;  but  in  March,  as  usual,  they  began  to  be  in 
difficulties.  On  the  21st,  they  were  defeated  in  the  House  of  Lords,  on  a  motion 
proposed  by  the  Earl  of  Eoden,  for  an  inquiry  into  the  state  of  Ireland,  -which, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Marquis  of  Normanby,  was  stated  to  be  in  a  bad  condition. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington  and  Lord  Brougham  expressed  themselves  in  favour  of 
the  motion,  and  Lord  Melbourne  opposed  it ;  but,  on  a  division,  63  peers  voted 
for  it,  and  58  against  it. 

On  the  22nd,  Lord  John  Russell  intimated  to  the  House  that  Lord  Eglinton 
had  superseded  the  Marquis  of  Normanby  as  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  He  also 
intimated  that,  at  an  early  period,  he  should  take  the  opinion  of  the  House  as  to 
the  Irish  administration  ;  adding  the  warning,  that  an  unfavourable  result  would 
cause  the  resignation  of  the  government. 

On  the  9th  of  April,  Mr.  Labouchere,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  moved  for 
leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  suspend  the  executive  constitution,  and  make  provision 
for  the  temporary  government  of  Jamaica ;  the  House  of  Assembly  there  having 
placed  itself  in  opposition  to  the  governor  when  he  sought  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  an  act  recently  passed  by  the  imperial  legislature,  called  the  West 
India  Prisons'  Act,  to  which,  it  was  clear,  a  very  large  majority  of  that  assembly 
entertained  insurmountable  objections.  After  some  remarks  by  Sir  Eobert  Peel 
and  Mr.  Croulbourn,  leave  was  given  to  bring  in  the  bill. 

On  the  15th,  ministers  challenged  a  vote  of  censure.  On  that  day,  Lord 
John  Russell  proposed,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the 
House  that  it  is  expedient  to  persevere  in  those  principles  which  have  guided  the 
executive  government  of  Ireland  of  late  years,  and  which  have  tended  to  the 
effectual  administration  of  the  law,  and  the  general  improvement  of  that  part  of 
the  United  Kingdom."  Sir  Robert  Peel  accepted  the  challenge  which  had  thus 
been  expressed ;  and — after  recalling  to  the  recollection  of  the  House  a  motion  for 
papers  illustrating  the  alarming  condition  of  Ireland  (carried  in  March  previously, 
without  opposition  from  government),  and  the  appointment  of  a  committee  in  the 
Lords,  on  the  21st  of  the  same  month,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  that  portion  of 
the  United  Kingdom — said :  "  That  it  appears  to  this  House,  that  the  appointment 
of  a  committee  of  inquiry  by  the  House  of  Lords,  under  the  circumstances  and 
for  the  purpose  above  mentioned,  does  not  justify  her  majesty's  ministers  in  calling 
upon  this  House  without  previous  inquiry,  or  even  the  production  of  the  informa- 
tion which  this  House  has  required,  to  make  a  declaration  of  opinion  with  respect 
to  one  branch  of  the  executive ;  still  less  a  declaration  of  opinion  which  is  neither 
explicit  as  to  the  principles  which  it  proposes  to  approve,  nor  definite  as  to  the 
period  to  which  it  refers ;  and  that  it  is  not  fitting  that  this  House  should  adopt  a 
proceeding  which  has  the  appearance  of  calling  in  question  the  undoubted  right  of 
the  House  of  Lords  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  Ireland  with  respect  to  crime  and 
outrage,  more  especially  when  the  exercise  of  that  right,  by  the  House  of  Lords, 
does  not  interfere  with  any  previous  proceeding  or  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  nor  with  the  progress  of  any  legislative  measure  assented  to  by  the 
House  of  Commons,  or  at  present  under  consideration."  The  amendment  was 
defeated  by  a  majority  of  twenty-two. 

In  their  next  encounter  ministers  were  not  so  successful.  On  the  3rd  of  May, 
on  the  order  of  the  day  for  the  House  going  into  committee  on  the  Jamaica  Bill, 
Sir  Robert  Peel  opposed  the  motion  in  a  most  powerful  speech — a  speech  against 
which  ministers  and  their  supporters  contended  in  vain.  The  division,  which 
took  place  on  the  6th,  showed  that  their  majority  had  declined  to  five. 

On  the  following  day,  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  Commons,  and  Lord  Mel- 
bourne in  the  Lords,  announced  the  resignation  of  themselves  and  their  colleagues 
— the  former,  for  doing  so,  putting  forward  the  plea  of  not  desiring  to  expose  to 
jeopardy  the  colonial  empire;  the  latter,  with  characteristic  nonchalance,  after 
referring  to  "  the  great  measure,"  which  had  been  so  emphatically  condemned, 
acknowledged  that  it  was  now  no  longer  possible  for  him  to  administer  the  affairs 
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of  her  majesty's  government  in  a  manner  that  could  be  useful  and  beneficial  to  the 
country. 

Immediately  her  majesty  sent  for  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  who,  after 
hearing  the  queen's  expressions  of  regret  at  being  obliged  to  change  her  ser- 
vants, and  her  appeal  for  counsel,  informed  her  majesty  that  the  chief  difficulty 
in  the  way  of  establishing  a  satisfactory  government  lay  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
and  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  send  for  Sir  Robert  Peel. 

Accordingly,  the  great  leader  of  the  Conservative  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  had  an  interview  with  her  majesty.  "  The  conversation  that  followed," 
writes  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  (whom  we  quote),  "has  not  been  reported  ;  but  Sir 
Robert  subsequently,  in  the  House  of  Commons,  affirmed  that  no  one  could  have 
expressed  more  fully,  more  naturally,  or  more  becomingly,  the  regret  which  her 
majesty  felt  for  the  loss  of  her  late  advisers,  or  principles  more  strictly 
constitutional  with  respect  to  the  formation  of  a  new  government.  Un- 
fortunately, the  new  minister,  thus  thrust,  as  it  might  be  considered,  on  his 
youthful  sovereign,  possessed  none  of  the  brilliant  social  qualities  of  his  prede- 
cessor." So  says  the  Duke  of  Buckingham.  Guizot  writes — "  Lord  Melbourne,  by 
the  amenity  of  his  character ;  by  the  impartial  freedom  of  his  judgment ;  by  the 
charms  of  his  mind,  quietly  humorous  and  gay ;  and  by  attentions  at  once 
respectful  and  almost  paternal,  had  inspired  her  with  a  confidence  and  a  liking 
bordering  on  affection."  Her  majesty  had  given  her  confidence  entirely  to  the 
friends  of  her  youth — as  the  Whig  ministers  were  termed;  and  it  was  quite 
natural  that  she  should  regret  parting  with  them.  However,  the  first  interview 
with  Sir  Robert  passed  off  satisfactorily. 

During  the  day  the  new  minister  communicated  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Lord  Lyndhurst,  the  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lord  Stanley,  Sir 
James  Graham,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  and  Mr.  Goulbourn ;  and  with  such  success, 
that,  on  the  following  morning,  he  waited  on  her  majesty  with  the  arrangements 
completed,  according  to  his  promise.  The  queen  looked  over  the  names  ;  and  in 
reference  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  Robert  Peel  stated,  that  his  grace  had 
desired  to  be  included  in  the  cabinet  without  an  office  which  would  require  him 
to  take  the  lead  in  the  House  of  Lords ;  but  her  majesty  expressed  a  particular 
wish  that  the  duke  should  hold  an  important  post  in  the  administration. 

So  far  all  was  satisfactory :  and  now  comes  the  real  difficulty. 

Peel  requested  that  the  principal  offices  in  the  royal  household  might  be 
placed  at  his  disposal.  "  It  was  not,"  says  Guizot,  "  as  it  would  appear,  with  Sir 
Robert,  but  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  that  the  idea  of  making  this  request 
first  originated.  The  young  queen  was  shocked  at  it.  It  was,  the  Whigs  told  her, 
an  exorbitant  pretension,  utterly  unauthorised  by  precedent.  It  was  added,  that 
the  great  ladies  of  the  Conservative  party  had  spoken  of  it  as  a  triumph  over  the 
queen ;  and  had  said  that,  when  they  composed  her  Court,  they  would  be  better 
able  to  restrain  her  within  constitutional  limits  than  the  Whigs  had  been." 

The  queen  was  placed  in  a  position  of  great  embarrassment.  As  far  as  re- 
garded noblemen  and  gentlemen,  no  grave  objection  was  raised;  but  the  ladies 
who  had  been  her  majesty's  associates  since  her  accession  to  the  throne,  were,  it 
was  evident,  not  to  be  so  easily  parted  with.  The  minister  tried  to  meet  the 
wishes  of  his  sovereign  ;  but  he  knew  the  danger  of  allowing,  in  his  own  camp, 
persons  in  possession  of  her  confidence,  whose  nearest  male  relatives  must  be  his 
most  formidable  political  opponents.  Anxious,  however,  to  meet  her  majesty's 
wishes  as  far  as  was  possible,  he  proposed  that  some  of  the  ladies  of  the  household 
should  retain  their  places ;  but  her  majesty  insisted  that  not  one  of  them  should 
be  removed :  and  when  the  Duke  of  Wellington  subsequently  was  honoured  with 
an  interview,  a  similar  determination  was  still  more  firmly  expressed. 

Afterwards,  it  is  certain— and,  not  unlikely,  before — her  majesty  sent  for  Lord 
Melbourne,  by  whose  advice  she  wrote  the  following  letter : — 

"  The  queen,  having  considered  the  proposal  made  to  her  yesterday  by  Sir 
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Robert  Peel,  to  remove  the  ladies  of  her  bedchamber,  cannot  consent  to  adopt  a 
course  which  she  conceives  to  be  contrary  to  usage,  and  which  is  repugnant  to 
her  feelings." 

It  appears,  from  a  statement  made  a  few  days  later  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
that  this  letter  was  submitted  by  Lord  Melbourne  to  his  late  colleagues,  who 
approved  of  it. 

In  many  quarters,  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  much  blamed  for  the  course  he 
'pursued.  We  incline  to  agree  with  those  who  maintain,  that  if  any  of  the  Whig 
ministers  had  been  in  Sir  Robert's  position,  they  would  have  been  as  exacting. 
"No  minister,"  adds  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  commenting  on  these  pro- 
ceedings, "  should  undertake  to  carry  on  the  government  of  his  country  without 
the  full  confidence  of  his  sovereign ;  and  Sir  Robert  consulted  his  own  dignity  in 
the  course  he  adopted,  which,  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  met  with  the  entire 
approbation  of  the  other  eminent  men  who  had  expressed  their  willingness  to  join 
with  him  in  forming  a  new  administration." 

Without  loss  of  time,  he  wrote  the  following  letter  to  the  queen,  dated  White- 
hall, May  10th,  1839  :— 

"  Sir  Robert  Peel  presents  his  humble  duty  to  your  majesty,  and  has  had  the 
honour  of  receiving  your  majesty's  note  of  this  morning.  In  respectfully  sub- 
mitting to  your  majesty's  pleasure,  and  humbly  returning  into  your  majesty's 
hands  the  important  trust  which  your  majesty  had  been  graciously  pleased  to 
commit  to  him,  Sir  Robert  Peel  trusts  that  your  majesty  will  permit  him  to  state 
to  your  majesty  his  impression  with  respect  to  the  circumstances  which  have  led 
to  the  termination  of  an  attempt  to  form  an  administration  for  the  conduct  of  your 
majesty's  service.  In  the  interview  with  which  your  majesty  honoured  Sir  Robert 
Peel  yesterday  morning,  after  he  had  submitted  to  your  majesty  the  names  of  those 
whom  he  proposed  to  recommend  to  your  majesty  for  the  principal  executive 
appointments,  he  mentioned  to  your  majesty  his  earnest  wish  to  be  enabled,  with 
your  majesty's  sanction,  so  to  constitute  your  majesty's  household  -that  your 
majesty's  confidential  servants  might  have  the  advantage  of  a  public  demonstration 
of  your  majesty's  full  support  and  confidence;  and  that,  at  the  same  time,  so  far 
as  possible,  consistently  with  that  demonstration,  each  individual  appointment  in 
the  household  should  be  entirely  acceptable  to  your  majesty's  personal  feelings. 

"On  your  majesty's  expressing  a  desire  that  the  Earl  of  Liverpool  should  hold 
an  office  in  the  household,  Sir  Robert  Peel  requested  your  majesty's  permission  at 
once  to  offer  to  Lord  Liverpool  the  office  of  Lord  Steward,  or  any  other  which  he 
might  prefer.  Sir  Robert  Peel  then  observed  that  he  should  have  every  wish  to 
apply  a  similar  principle  to  the  chief  appointments  which  are  filled  by  the  ladies  of 
your  majesty's  household ;  upon  which  your  majesty  was  pleased  to  remark,  that  you 
must  reserve  the  whole  of  those  appointments,  and  that  it  was  your  majesty's 
pleasure  that  the  whole  should  continue  as  at  present,  without  any  change. 

"  The  Duke  of  Wellington,  in  the  interview  to  which  your  majesty  subsequently 
admitted  him,  understood,  also,  that  this  was  your  majesty's  determination ;  and 
concurred  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  opinion,  that,  considering  the  great  difficulties  of 
the  present  crisis,  and  the  expediency  of  making  every  effort,  in  the  first  instance, 
to  conduct  the  public  business  of  the  country,  with  the  aid  of  the  present  parlia- 
ment, it  was  essential  to  the  success  of  the  commission  with  which  your  majesty 
had  honoured  Sir  Robert  Peel,  that  he  should  have  that  public  proof  of  your 
majesty's  entire  support  and  confidence,  which  would  be  afforded  by  the  permission 
to  make  some  changes  in  that  part  of  your  majesty's  household  which  your  majesty 
resolved  on  maintaining  entirely  without  change. 

"  Having  had  the  opportunity,  through  your  gracious  consideration,  of  reflect- 
ing upon  this  point,  he  humbly  submits  to  your  majesty,  that  he  is  reluctantly 
compelled,  by  a  sense  of  public  duty  and  the  interests  of  your  majesty's  service,  to 
adhere  to  the  opinion  which  he  ventured  to  express  to  your  majesty. 

"  He  trusts  he  may  be  permitted,  at  the  same  time,  to  express  to  your  majesty 
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liis  grateful  acknowledgments  for  the  distinction  which  your  majesty  conferred 
upon  him,  by  requiring  his  advice  and  assistance  in  the  attempt  to  form  an 
administration  ;  and  his  earnest  prayers  that,  whatever  arrangements  your  majesty 
may  be  enabled  to  make  for  that  purpose,  may  be  most  conducive  to  your  majesty's 
personal  comfort  and  happiness,  and  in  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare." 

"  Thus/'  writes  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  "  ended  this  Court  interlude — just  as 
it  had  been  expected  by  those  who  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  having  devised  it. 
The  coadjutors,  who  had  remained  so  conveniently  behind  the  scenes,  again  came 
forward ;  and,  apparently,  with  the  same  cheerfulness  with  which  they  had 
surrendered  office,  resumed  its  possession.  Notwith standing  the  representations 
that  had  been  made  respecting  Sir  Robert  Peel's  indifference  to  the  queen's  feelings, 
so  well  adapted  to  create  a  prejudice  against  him,  some  shrewd  observers  persisted 
in  entertaining  a  totally  different  opinion  of  the  transaction. 

"  Whatever,"  adds  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  "  may  have  been  the  sentiments 
of  that  distinguished  statesman  as  to  the  part  he  had  been  made  to  play  in  it,  he 
prudently  did  not  allow  them  to  appear  in  the  explanation  he  gave  the  House  of 
Commons  -on  the  15th.  Lord  John  Russell  followed  with  another  explanation, 
which  some  portion  of  his  auditors  considered  singularly  explanatory.  It  appears 
that  he,  also,  had  been  sent  for  to  the  palace,  after  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  been  received  by  the  queen,  who,  according  to  his  statement,  '  had  not 
gathered  the  precise  manner  in  which  Sir  Robert  had  proposed  to  exercise  the  power 
of  removal.'  It  does  not  appear  that  Lord  John  Russell  attempted  to  explain  to 
her  majesty  what  her  majesty  had  not  clearly  understood.  Indeed,  his  speech  con- 
tains the  following  sentence  : — 

" '  She  asked  me  whether  I  thought  her  justified  in  the  line  she  had  taken  ? 
nnd,  on  my  answering  that  I  did,  she  said  she  hoped  that,  as  she  had  supported  our 
administration,  we  should  now  be  ready  to  support  her.' 

"Xo  comment,"  continues  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  "can  be  necessary  to 
point  out  the  impropriety  of  representing  the  sovereign  as  a  partisan  devoted  to 
one  particular  set  of  men,  and  exclusively  relying  on  their  support." — We  at  once 
pass  to  the  explanation  given  on  the  next  day,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Lord 
Melbourne,  which  contains  other  curious  revelations.  He  therein  acknovv-lcdges 
that  he  was  admitted  to  an  interview  with  his  royal  mistress  after  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  had  been  sent  for,  and  again  on  the  following  day,  after  Sir  Robert 
Peel  had  proposed  his  arrangements  for  a  new  administration  ;  when  her  majesty 
informed  him  that  Sir  Robert  had  required,  that  "  all  the  ladies  about  the  Court,  and 
all  the  ladies  about  the  royal  person,  should  be  dismissed."  Under  this  impression, 
he  said,  the  queen's  letter  had  been  written  ;  and  he  and  his  colleagues  had  entirely 
concurred  in  opinion  with  her  majesty,  and  were  determined,  at  all  hazards,  to 
support  her.  Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  speech,  he  acknowledges  that  a  difference 
of  opinion  existed  among  his  colleagues  immediately  previous  to  their  resignation  ; 
but  assured  the  House  that  he  had  resumed  his  position,  "because  he  could  not 
abandon  his  sovereign  in  a  period  of  much  excitement  and  difficulty." 

Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  statement  made  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
this  was  infinitely  more  objectionable  as  regards  its  reference  to  the  queen.  It 
excited  the  indignation  of  many  of  the  peers;  and  the  Duko  of  Wellington, 
generally  a  very  cautious  speaker,  could  scarcely  refrain  within  parliamentary 
limits  his  desire  to  expose  its  disingenuousness.  After  some  remarks  on  Lord 
Melbourne,  he  defended  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  clearly  stated  his  opinion  that  a 
minister  of  the  crown  was  entitled  to  control  over  all  appointments  of  the 
sovereign's  household,  which  became  doubly  necessary  when  the  office  of  every 
•department  had  long  been  in  the  hands  of  an  opposite  party.  The  duke  then  got 
rid  of  the  plea  that  had  been  advanced,  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  proposal  being  contrary 
to  usage,  by  pointing  out  the  important  difference  that  existed  between  the  position 
of  a  queen-consort  and  a  queen-regnant.  He  added  that,  though  he  would  rather 
suffer  any  inconvenience  than  interfere  with  the  comforts  of  the  sovereign,  had  he 
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been  in  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  place,  he  should  have  acted  exactly  as  he  had  done,  such 
being  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  occasion. 

The  reinstated  ministers,  in  a  cabinet  council,  absolutely  agreed  to  express 
their  opinion  in  a  Minute,  which  stated,  "  that  for  the  purpose  of  giving  to  the 
administration  that  character  of  efficiency  and  stability,  and  those  marks  of  con- 
stitutional support  of  the  crown,  which  are  required  to  enable  it  to  act  usefully  to 
the  public  service,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  great  offices  of  the  Court,  and 
situations  held  by  members  of  parliament,  •  should  be  included  in  the  political 
arrangements  made  in  a  change  in  the  administration ;  but  that  they  (the 
existing  ministers)  are  not  of  opinion  that  a  similar  principle  should  be  applied 
or  extended  to  the  offices  held  by  ladies  in  her  majesty's  household." 

Sir  Eobert  Peel  had  to  bide  his  time.  The  position  of  the  ministers  was 
unpleasant.  They  were  in  office,  not  in  power. 

Let  us  pass  over  rapidly  this  portion  of  our  parliamentary  history. 
After  the  statements  referred  to,  both  Houses  adjourned  for  a  fortnight.     On. 
their   reassembling,  the  first  thing  they  did  was  to  elect  a  new  Speaker;    Mr. 
Abercromby  having  resigned.     The  choice  fell  upon  Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre. 

The  Jamaica  Bill  was  debated  on  the  1st  and  2nd  of  July,  when  a  clause  to 
enable  the  governor  and  council  to  make  ordinances  which  should  have  the  force 
of  laws,  without  the  consent  of  the  House  of  Assembly  (which  Sir  Edward 
Sugden  had,  on  a  former  day,  moved  should  be  omitted,  but  which  the  House  then, 
decided  to  retain),  was  given  up.  The  despatch  of  public  business  was  greatly 
retarded  by  the  events  of  the  session.  It  was  not  till  the  5th  of  July  that  the 
Chancellor  would  bring  forward  his  budget. 

On  the  27th  of  August,  parliament  was  prorogued  with  a  speech  from  the- 
throne,  that  presented  no  feature  calling  for  remark. 

The  redeeming  characteristic  of  the  budget  this  year,  and  of  the  last  hours  of 
the  Whig  ministry,  was  the  reduction  of  the  postage  on  letters  to  a  uniform  rate 
of  one  penny.  The  idea  had  been  long  before  the  public,  and  had  been  mainly 
advocated  by  Mr.  (now  Sir  Rowland)  Hill. 

The  earliest  date  in  modern  history  at  which  any  postal  service  is  mentioned 
is  the  year  807,  when  an  organisation  was  planned  by  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  : 
the  service,  however,  did  not  survive  him.  The  first  regular  European  letter-post 
was  established  in  the  Hanse  Towns  in  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
In  England,  while  the  general  post  dates  from  the  Stuarts,  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  riding  post  owes  its  origin  to  Edward  IV.  One  of  the  results  attendant  on 
the  accession  of  a  Scotch  king  to  the  English  crown,  necessitated  important  im- 
provements in  the  system  of  posts,  for  which  it  called  loudly.  Again,  James  I. 
deserves  some  credit  for  setting  on  foot  a  general  post  for  letters  to  foreign 
countries.  Under  the  Protectorate  the  post-office  underwent  material  changes. 
Whilst  extending  the  bases  of  the  post-office,  Cromwell  and  his  council  took 
advantage  of  the  state  monopoly  to  make  it  subservient  to  the  interests  of  the 
Commonwealth.  A  system  of  espionage  was  established.  The  post-office  became 
now,  for  the  first  time,  the  subject  of  parliamentary  enactment,  and  the  acts  passed 
during  the  interregnum  became  the  models  of  all  subsequent  measures.  At  this 
time  the  post-office  was  favoured,  and  the  profits  thus  made  were  very  great.  The 
penny  post,  started  in  London  two  years  before  the  death  of  Charles  II.,  was  an 
opposition  establishment,  and  soon  amalgamated.  The  Duke  of  York  complained 
of  it ;  the"  Protestants  hinted  that  it  was  a  popish  scheme ;  the  notorious  Dr. 
Gates  said  the  Jesuits  were  at  the  bottom  of  it ;  and  the  government  took  the 
affair  into  their  own  hands.  James  II.  first  commenced  the  practice  of  granting 
pensions  out  of  the  post-office  revenue.  The  year  after  he  ascended  the  throne,  the 
king,  acting  doubtless  under  the  wishes  of  the  "  merry  monarch"  that  provision 
should  be  made  for  her,  granted  a  pension  of  £4,000  to  £7,000  a  year  to  Barbara 
Villiers,  one  of  the  late  king's  mistresses,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  post-office  receipts. 
This  pension  is  still  paid  to  the  Duke  of  Grafton  as  her  living  representative.  The 
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